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Number  1 


The  Fires 

By  Rudyard  Kipling 


An  introductory  poem  to  the  one«Tolume  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling'*  verse 


J^yVEN  make  them  fires  on  the  hearth 

Each  under  his  roof-tree. 
And  the  Four  Winds  that  rule  the  earth 
They  blow  the  smokes  to  me. 

Acrou  the  high  hills  and  the  sea 

And  all  the  changeful  skies. 
The  Four  Winds  blow  the  smoke  to  me 

Till  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes. 

UntS  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes 
And  my  heart  is  wellnigh  broke; 

For  tt»«l"wg  on  old  memories 
That  gather  in  the  smoke. 

With  erery  shift  of  every  wind 
The  h<Mnesick  memories  come. 

From  erery  quarter  of  mankind 
Where  I  haTe  made  me  a  home. 

Foot  times  a  fire  against  the  cold 
And  a  roof  against  the  rain — 

Sorrow  fourfold  and  joy  fourfold 
The  Four  Winds  bring  again! 


How  can  I  answer  which  is  best 

Of  all  the  fires  that  bum? 
I  have  been  too  often  host  or  guest 

At  every  fire  in  turn. 

How  can  I  turn  from  any  fire. 

On  any  man's  hearthstone? 
I  know  the  wonder  and  desire 

That  went  to  build  my  own! 

How  can  I  doubt  man's  joy  or  woe 
Where'er  his  house-fires  shine. 

Since  all  that  man  must  undergo 
Will  visit  me  at  mine? 

Oh,  you  Four  Winds  that  blow  so  strong 

And  know  that  this  is  true. 
Stoop  for  a  little  and  carry  my  song 

To  all  the  men  1  knew! 

Where  there  are  fires  against  the  cold. 

Or  roofs  against  the  rain  — 
With  love  fourfold  and  joy  fourfold, 

Take  them  my  songs  again. 


Copyright,  igo?,  by  Radyard  Kiplinf 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


IT  IS  such  events  as  these  that  continue 
to  compel  universal  attention:  The 
activity  of  the  Administration  to  enforce 
the  laws — such  as  the  anti-trust  law,  the 
inter^tate<ommerce  law,  and  the  land  laws  — 
continues  and  will  continue,  at  least  so  long  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  office;  this  Federal  activity 
has  provoked  \igorous  efforts  by  many  state 
governments  also,  some  well  directed  and  some 
ver>'  foolish,  to  curb  the  undue  power  of  cor- 
porations; all  this  agitation  has  done  at  least 
temporary  hurt  to  the  conduct  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  many  large  corporations,  especially 
to  some  of  the  railrc^  companies.  The  organs 
of  *'Wall  Street"  (in  the  sense  here  meant, 
there  is  a  Wall  Street  in  every  city)  continue 
to  decry  the  President;  so  also  do  the  strict- 
constnictionists  in  poUtics;  and  yet  all  ob- 
tainable evidence  indicates  that  Mr.  Roosevdt 
\y^s  never  more  popular  than  he  is  to-day; 
that  his  policies  and  his  conduct  and  his  aims 
meet  the  approval  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  e\'en  many  of  the  party  that  opiK)ses 
him;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  general 
business  of  the  country  —  the  activities  that 
touch  the  lives  of  the  peo})le  most  closely  — 
continues  to  be  prosperous.  The  fall  in  the 
price  of  stocks  and  bonds  has  been  very  great, 
but  the  foundations  of  prosperity  do  not  seem 
to  be  shaken.  And  there  has  come  and  is 
coming  a  much  more  careful  management  of 
great  corporations,  management  that  pays 
more  heed  to  the  stockholders  and  less  to 
speculators. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  enough  mistakes 
and  follies  to  criticize,  mistakes  made  by  both 
the  Federal  and  state  governments,  and  while 
proper  activity  to  restrain  predatory  cor- 
porations leads  inevitably  in  the  direction  of  a 
sort  of  blind  crusade  against  wealth,  which  is 
unjust  and  unfortunate,  the  industrial  condition 
of  the  country  remains  sound,  if  not  buoyant. 
It  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  such  jars  as  it 
suffers  are  the  penahy  that  we  must  pay  for 
the  sins  of  the  past  —  the  sins  committed  by 
the  railroads  and  other  great  corporations  and 
in  their  names,  and  the  sms  permitted  by  the 
public.  We  could  not  do  economic  and  finan- 
cial crimes  during  a  tong  series  of  years  without 


having  a  day  of  reckoning  at  last ;  and  such  a 
reckoning  as  wc  are  now  having  is  cheaper  and 
jcasier  than  a  panic  would  have  been,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  moral  advantage  that  we  gain. 

AVOIDING  A  PANIC 

THERE  are   two   ways   whereby  a   com- 
munity may    pay    the  cost  of    its  eco- 
nomic and  financial  sias.    One  way  is  to  bring 
the  sinners  to  justice  one  at  a  time  —  to  take 
uj)  one  crime  after  another,  and  to  make  a 
settlement.    The  other  way  is  to  wait  until  all 
the    crimes    overwhelm    the    community   and 
cause    a    panic,    financial    and    mond.     The 
better    way   is   admirably    illustrated    by   the 
Public    Utilities    Commission    in    New    York 
City.     The    most    intolerable    thing    in    any 
prosperous  ami  civilized  community  is  the  con- 
duct of  the  surface  transit   facilities  in  New 
York.     There  are  oki  horse-cars,  many  miles 
of  them;  there  are  vile  and  ramshackle  electric 
cars,  thousands  of  them,  cars  that  no  decent 
village    would    tolerate;  there    is    murderous 
carelessness  in  running  them,  by  discourteous 
and  ill-trained  men;  and  all  these  rcsuhs  have 
come  naturally  and  inevitably  from  the  gross 
and  criminal  financial  conduct  of  these  roads, 
which  has  extended  over  several  managements 
and   ownerships   and   generations   of  flagrant 
financial  sinners. 

This  has  gone  on  in  New  York  all  these  years 
because  New  York  has  not  had  good  govern- 
ment nor  an  effective  civic  spirit,  and  especially 
because  the  great  financial  concerns,  which 
have  their  strongest  influence  in  New  York, 
have  kept  alive  the  doctrine  that  business 
interests  must  be  left  free  from  governmental 
super\'ision.  The  enactment  at  last  of  the 
Public  Utilities  law  —  it  may  be  said  that  its 
enactment  was  forced  by  Governor  Hughes  — 
has  brought  into  oflScial  light  the  crimes  that 
everybody  knew  before  and  others  that  the 
public  did  not  know;  parts  of  this  great  system 
of  travel  have  been  put  into  receivers'  hands; 
the  huge  bubble  has  burst ;  the  public  is  waking 
up  to  the  whole  disgraceful  condition;  and 
there  is  hope  that  in  time  some  improvement 
will  come. 

The    i)oint    is    that    the    bursting    of    this 
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criminally  blown  bubble  has  come  about  in  a 
way  that  does  not  involve  financial  interests 
general.  We  are  settling  for  our  sins,  one  at 
a  time,  and  not  all  at  once  by  a  panic,  in  which 
the  chief  sinners  have  generally  escaped  and 
the  public  has  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  This  is 
the  better  way.  It  concentrates  attention  on 
particular  criminals  or  groups  of  criminals  or 
successions  of  criminals;  only  one  disquieting 
problem  is  taken  up  by  the  same  public  at 
once;  the  proposition  is  proved  beyond  all 
cavil  that  public  corporations  cannot  be  left 
without  governmental  supervision  and  regu- 
lation, that  the  type  of  financial  magnates  that 
we  have  hitherto  had  cannot  be  trusted  to  scne 
the  public;  and  it  seems  likely  to  turn  out  that 
they  may  be  unable  again  to  pull  down  the 
pillars  of  industry  and  cause  a  general  crash 
in  which  they  can  escape  scot-free. 

It  is  a  very  reasonable  supposition  that  by 
this  method  we  may  now  be  avoiding  disaster 
which  would  now  or  a  little  later  have  taken 
the  form  of  a  financial  panic  of  the  old  sort. 

DANGER    IN    DISCOURAGING    THE   SUCCESSFUL 

BUT,  while  the  punishment  of  criminals, 
the  bringing  of  belter  cor])oratc  methods, 
and  the  avoidance  of  a  panic  are  important, 
there  is  no  more  insistent  duty  now  than  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  a  popular  feeling  against 
honestly  won  wealth.  Such  an  experience  as 
we  are  passing  through  gives  the  enemies  of 
private  property — Socialists,  other  theorists, 
those  that  fail  and  the  discontented,  and,  worst 
of  all,  the  sheer  partisan  demagogues — a  chance 
for  both  noisy  and  insidious  agitation.  It  is 
not  a  sordid  view  of  life  to  hold  that  thrift  and 
industrial  enterprise  and  success  and  the 
security  of  sa\ings  and  of  earnings  lie  at  the 
very  foundations  of  an  orderly  civilization;  and 
civilization  is  successful  in  proportion  to  its 
encouragement  of  these. 

There  seems  no  imminent  danger  of  success- 
ful agitation  against  these  foundations  of  order- 
ly progress;  for  the  people  are  yet  too  pros- 
perous. There  is  no  Debs's  army,  no  wild  cry 
for  a  debased  currency,  no  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  any  rich  demagogue^s  advertising 
campaign;  but  there  is  a  more  or  less  general 
feeling  that  great  wealth  can  not  be  accu- 
mulated honestly;  and  many  upright  leaders 
of  industry  are  for  the  moment  more  or  less 
discouraged  lest  the  fashion  of  reflating  cor- 
porations take  a  fanatical  turn.  The  coming 
of  a   general   depression   in    business   would 


make  such  a  feeling  stronger  and  would  en- 
courage all  the  forces  of  disorder.  The  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  a  disorganizing  temper 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  every  right-minded 
man  in  his  own  circle  of  influence.  The 
President  did  well  in  his  speech  at  the  ded- 
ication of  the  McKinley  monument,  in  Can- 
ton, O.,  to  stop  and  to  ask  the  audience  to 
approve  this  sentiment: 

"Men  of  means,  and  above  all  men  of  great  wealth, 
can  exist  in  safety  under  the  peaceful  protection  of  the 
State,  only  in  orderly  societies,  where  liberty  manifests 
itself  through  and  under  the  law.  It  is  these  men  who, 
more  than  any  others,  should,  in  the  interests  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  interests  of  their 
children  and  their  children 's  children,  seek  in  every  way, 
but  especially  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  to  insist 
ujKDn  and  to  build  up  respect  for  the  law." 

THE    LESSON  OF  RECENT  BUSINESS   FAILURES 

THE  number  of  commercial  failures  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  year  is  reported  by  Bradstreet^s  as  6,891. 
With  one  exception,  this  is  the  smallest  number 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  year 
since  1883. 

But  the  favorable  aspect  of  the  report  dis- 
appears when  the  total  liabilities  are  discovered 
to  be  $111,000,000,  which  is  the  largest  total 
since  1897,  with  the  exception  of  1904.  The 
report,  on  analysis,  shows  that  the  commercial 
trouble  of  the  year  has  centered  at  New  York. 
More  "than  a  thousand  failures  took  place  at 
this  city,  and  the  liabilities  were  the  largest 
since  1896. 

The  big  increase  in  liabilities  is  partly  due 
to  an  outbreak  of  disaster  among  large  contrac- 
tors and  building  firms.  About  a  dozen  such 
failures,  due  to  high  cost  of  material  and  trouble 
in  raising  money  to  carry  on  work,  swelled  the 
liabilities  by  nearly  $12,000,000.  This  tend- 
ency is  not  checked,  and  such  failures  are  likely 
to  continue.  Recently  one  of  the  biggest 
surety  companies  called  in  its  agents  and 
warned  them  to  be  extremely  conservative  in 
gomg  on  the  bonds  of  contractors  and  builders. 

Of  course,  the  more  speculative  trades  feel 
the  strain  first.  The  brokerage  business  ii 
Wall  Street  is  stagnant,  and  bank  clearings  at 
this  point  are  significantly  small.  The  light 
total  of  failures  shows  that  the  smaller  dealers 
and  tradesmen  throughout  the  country  have 
not  yet  begun  to  suffer  seriously. 

The  report,  however,  points  clearly  the  moral 
of  conservatism.     It  is  a  time  for  business  men 
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to  watch  expenses  carefully,  to  hold  back 
surplus,  to  keep  out  of  debt  that  may  prove 
irksome.  It  is  time  for  the  individual  to  set 
his  house  in  order  carefully,  not  in  panic  nor 
in  fear,  but  merely  in  the  spirit  of  foresight  that 
is  the  true  basis  of  prosperity. 

CHANGES  AMONQ  WALL  STHSET  POWERS 

THERE  have  recently  taken  place  sweep- 
ing and  significant  changes  in  the 
leadership  of  Wall  Street.  For  many  years 
the  market  in  New  York,  where  men  deal  in  the 
bonds  and  stocks  that  represent  the  national 
railroads  and  the  national  industries,  has  been 
under  the  domination  —  perhaps  one  might 
even  say  under  the  tyranny  —  of  a  clique  of 
great  financiers.  That  clique  has  been  dis- 
rupted. Natural  forces  have  taken  from  their 
hands  the  sceptre  of  power.  Once  more,  Wall 
Street  is  to  be  a  free  market. 

The  power  of  this  so-called  "Standard  Oil 
party"  has  been  absolute.  The  market  for 
stocks,  in  particular,  has  not  in  ten  years  been 
free  from  the  manipulation,  the  tricks,  the 
traps,  and  the  machinations  of  these  particular 
financiers.  Great  movements  of  the  whole 
market  have  been  created  on  fictitious  grounds. 
Necessary  financing  has  been,  at  times,  crippled 
by  the  market  opposition  of  these  forces. 
National  business,  outside  the  industries  in 
which  these  gentlemen  themselves  had  interest, 
has  at  times  gone  begging  for  its  proper  sup- 
port, because,  as  they  say  in  Wall  Street,  "the 
market  was  against  it."  That  phrase  has 
come  to  mean  that  the  leaders  of  the  Street 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  business  so 
handicapped. 

To-day,  Messrs.  William  Rockefeller  and 
H.  H.  Rogers  are  practically  on  the  eve  of 
retirement,  so  far  as  the  Wall  Street  market  is 
concerned.  They  have  been  "eliminated" 
as  market  factors.  Even  the  younger  members 
of  the  group,  Messrs.  Harriman,  Stillman, 
Frick,  and  others  upon  whom  Time  has  not 
yet  laid  a  heavy  hand,  have  declined  in  market 
importance  by  reason  of  the  events  of  the  last 
twelve  months.  The  Harriman  investigation, 
following  so  closely  upon  the  insurance  investi- 
gation, went  far  toward  bringing  about  a  result 
that  Wall  Street  at  large  hails  with  delight. 

There  are  still  many  cliques  in  Wall  Street 
that  exercise  great  market  influence,  and  that 
are  powerful  and  will  continue  powerful  in  all 
financial  affairs.  Mr.  Morgan,  for  instance, 
still  reigns,  and  it  looks  as  though  his  influence 


and  his  policies  will  be  perpetuated;  for  his  son, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.,  seems  to  be  a  man  who 
may  continue  the  career  of  his  father,  without 
diminution  of  the  tremendous  headway  that 
has  carried  the  greatest  private  banking  house 
in  the  country  through  so  many  crises.  The 
First  National  Bank  clique  is  also  intact, 
full  of  life,  and  increasingly  rich.  No  one  must 
imagine,  because  the  end  of  the  Standard  Oil 
dominancy  seems  in  sight,  that  the  market  will 
be  that  Utopian  market  for  which  the  dreamer 
hopes,  where  value  and  value  alone  will 
guide  prices. 

The  situation  has  led,  of  course,  to  a  terrible 
drop  in  the  prices  of  stocks.  The  securities 
that  represented  the  ambitious  plans  of  the 
failing  group,  in  particular,  have  suffered  fear- 
ful declines.  Thousands  of  innocent  men  and 
women  have  lost  heavily  in  such  stocks  as  Union 
Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  New  York  Central, 
and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  The 
reverse  of  the  picture  is  the  fact  that  to-day  men 
may  go  into  Wall  Street  and  buy  good  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  feel  confident,  at  least,  that 
they  are  not  buying  at  inflated  prices  in  order 
to  make  rich  the  men  who  manipulated  the 
prices  to  their  present  level.  These  things 
balance  one  another,  one  man's  loss  being 
another  man's  opportunity. 

A  FINANCIER  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 

THERE  recently  died  at  Garrison,  N.  Y., 
a  man  who  was  the  president  of  the. 
Hudson  River  Railroad  before  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  seized  it  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  " 
present  New  York  Central;  a  man  who  had 
been,  in  his  day,  the  president  of  seventeen 
American  railroads,  and  who  for  years  fought 
against  the  idea  of  running  railroad  trains  on 
Sundays.  The  man  was  Samuel  Sloan.  He 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  many  times  a  mil- 
lionaire, active  to  the  last  in  great  financial 
undertakings,  yet  respected,  honored,  and 
unattacked. 

Mr.  Sloan  did  not  believe  in  over-capitaliza- 
tion. The  company  in  which  he  was  most 
deeply  interested,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  is  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
ample of  a  great  American  railroad  whose 
capital  stock  has  not  been  split  up,  spread  out, 
and  freely  watered.  He  had  no  ambition  to 
make  two  shares  of  stock  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before.  His  principle  seems  to  have 
been,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  to  estab- 
lish a  connection  with  some  promising  property. 
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and  help  to  make  it  grow,  not  in  size,  nor  in 
manifold  possessions,  but  in  wealth  and  in  divi- 
dends. In  this,  he  was  the  direct  antithesis  to 
the  modem  financier,  who  cares  nothing  for  divi- 
dends, so  long  as  he  can  make  his  profits  through 
new  stocks  or  through  manipulation  of  the  old. 
The  story  of  Mr.  Sloan  is  the  story  of  the 
successful  immigrant.  He  was  bom  poor,  in 
Ireland,  in  1817,  and  came  here  as  a  child. 
He  made  his  first  thousands  in  merchandise, 
then  tumed  to  railroad  finance.  Upon  his 
faith  in  the  ultimate  greatness  of  this  country 
and  of  its  great  properties,  he  founded  his 
fortune.  He  was  once  honored  with  a  state 
senatorship  in  New  York,  and  the  nation  at 
large  gave  him  honors  for  his  labor  in  raising 
Union  troops  for  the  Civil  War,  yet  he  sought 
first  the  honors  of  commerce,  the  emoluments 
of  private  life  successfully  conducted  —  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude  only  after  that. 

THB  WAY  TO  BRINQ  TARIFF  KSVISION 

A  READER  of  The  World's  Work  asks 
this  question :  "  How  can  the  necessity 
of  tariff-revision  be  so  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple as  to  arouse  their  moral  eamestness,  the 
same  sort  of  eamestness  that  they  are  showing 
in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  rule  of  corporations  ?  '* 
That  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  The 
injustices  of  the  tariff  are  such  that  the  average 
individual  does  not  feel  them  —  or  he  has  felt 
them  so  long  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  them. 
To  remind  him  that  the  tariff  is  "the  mother  of 
trusts"  is  not  convincing,  for  it  is  only  a  half- 
tmth,  just  as  it  is  only  a  half-tmth  to  say  on  the 
other  side  that  a  reasonable  reduction  of  duties, 
on  properly  chosen  imports,  would  lessen  the 
workingman's  wages.  The  tariff-reviser  has 
the  arguments  and  good  morals  on  his  side; 
but  they  are  dull  economic  arguments  and  it 
is  apparently  impossible  to  "  bring  them  home 
to  the  minds  and  conscience"  of  the  people 
except  in  one  way  —  by  the  sincere  activity  of  a 
political  party,  which  can  best  be  aroused  by 
a  strong  political  leader.  Mr.  Tilden  did  it, 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Cleveland  did  it  again,  when  he  was 
President;  and  he  at  last  carried  the  country 
on  this  particidar  issue.  Thereafter  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  unconstitutional  the 
income-tax,  which  accompanied  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff  and  seemed  necessary  (as  it  or  some 
similar  measure  would  again  be  necessary)  to 
bring  in  as  much  revenue  as  the  Grovemment 
requires.    Since  that  time  no  great  leader  and 


no  great  party  has  made  tariff-reform  its  most 
eamest  demand. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  probably  could  bring  it  to 
pass,  but  he  might  do  it  at  the  cost  of  a  lasting 
split  in  his  party.  Mr.  Taft  has  committed 
himself  to  an  effort  at  revision  after  the  next 
Presidential  election.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
silence  and  in  Mr.  Taft's  postponement  there 
is,  of  course,  no  call  to  battle.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  better  to  concen- 
trate the  activity  of  his  Administration  on 
definitely  executive  tasks  which  he  could  hope 
to  do  with  the  political  and  executive  machinery 
that  he  can  command,  and  that  the  plunging 
of  the  country  into  a  tariff  discussion  might 
prevent  the  definite  accomplishment  of  any 
important  tasks.  For  this  feeling  (if,  indeed 
this  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reasoning,  as  many  of 
his  friends  have  supposed  that  it  is)  there  is 
much  to  be  said;  but  it  butters  no  revision 
parsnips.  Nor  does  it  help  to  answer  the 
question  how  the  subject  may  be  made  to  take 
hold  on  the  conscience  of  the  people. 

Of  course,  tariff-revision  is  the  one  supreme 
opportunity  of  the  Democratic  party;  and  that 
party  would  greatly  strengthen  itself  if  it  were 
to  fmd  and  put  forward  a  courageous  leader 
who  should  put  this  demand  ahead  of  all  other 
demands  and  who  should  not  have  half-a-dozen 
other  doctrines  to  preach  during  the  same 
campaign.  An  uncompromising  demand  by 
a  strong  Presidential  candidate,  of  one  party  if 
not  of  the  other,  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
put  the  subject  actively  into  the  public  mind 
and  conscience. 

HOW  THE  TARIFF  AFFECTS  PUBLISHERS 

THE  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  recently  expressed  itself  for 
free-trade  in  paper  and  in  the  materials 
from  which  it  is  made.  Partly  because  of  the 
decrease  of  this  material  (chiefly  wood-pulp) 
and  partly  because  of  trade  combinations  by 
the  paper-manufacturers,  the  price  has  recently 
rapidly  gone  higher. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  news- 
papers and  other  periodicals;  for  the  price 
that  the  publishers  of  most  dailies  and  of  many 
magazines  receive  for  them  is  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
and  in  some  cases  is  considerably  less.  An 
appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper,  there- 
fore, such  as  is  now  taking  place,  reduces 
publishers'  profits  enormously  and  will  ob- 
literate some  of  them. 
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There  is,  by  the  way,  an  erroneous  notion 
held  by  a  lai^  part  of  the  public  about  the 
profits  made  by  newspapers  and  magazines,  in 
spite  of  their  "commercialization."  A  good 
many  newspapers  are  profitable,  and  some  in 
the  great  dties  are  exceedingly  profitable. 
But  the  money  made  by  most  of  them  is  far 
less  than  the  public  supposes.  A  few  —  a  very 
few  —  magazines  make  handsome  incomes 
bom  their  advertising  patronage.  But  a 
much  greater  niunber  are  published  at  a  loss  — 
many  of  them  at  a  very  great  loss.  This  loss 
falls  sometimes  on  rich  men  who  thus  purchase 
what  they  regard  as  influence  or  distinction, 
oftener  on  men  who  have  invested  their  money 
in  the  false  hope  of  a  profit  next  year;  oftener 
still  on  a  succession  of  such  men,  one  following 
another  to  exchange  experience  for  cash.  It 
would  be  an  astounding  revelation  if  it  were 
known  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  period- 
icals in  the  United  States  yield  no  profit  at  all. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  kill  one.  Once  started  on  a 
career,  even  an  unprofitable  and  commercially 
hopeless  career,  a  periodical  will  go  on  and  on; 
for,  if  it  stop,  it  is  dead  forever,  and  somebody 
can  always  be  foimd  who  will  conduct  it  a  little 
IcHiger. 

Under  a  wise  postal  law  and  with  cheap  paper 
and  an  ever-growing  habit  of  advertising,  the 
public  has  for  a  decade  or  more  received  its 
periodical  literature  at  a  remarkably  low  price 
—  at  so  low  a  price  that  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  paper  threatens  the  very  economic  founda- 
tions of  the  business. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  many  daily  papers 
have  forgotten  their  doctrinal  allegiance  to  a 
protective  tariff  —  on  paper  at  least.  It  is 
when  the  price  of  necessities  is  felt  in  this  very 
direct  way  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
groups  of  men  discover  that  they  are  in  favor 
of  tariff-revision.  An  earnest  great  leader 
could  find  a  winning  following  on  such  a  pro- 
gramme —  not  immediately  perhaps,  but  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  active  agitation. 

TEE  PSSSIDSHT'S  TSAVELIHO  GABIHET 

THE  visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  Japan  as 
"Secretary  of  Peace"  and  Ws  return 
journey  through  Europe,  and  Secretary  Root's 
visit  to  Mexico  again  call  attention  to  one  of 
the  OHispicuous  benefits  and  innovations  of  a 
strenuous  Administration.  As  of  the  visits  of 
Secretary  Root  to  the  South  American  coun- 
tries and  of  earlier  travels  of  other  members 
(A  the  Cabinet,  nothing  but  good  seems  to  come 


of  these  journeys.  These  direct  spokesmen  for 
our  Government  carry  assurances  of  good  will 
and  have  an  influence  that  a  long  series  of  the 
customary  diplomatic  exchanges  of  courtesy 
could  not  have.  They  not  only  carry  good 
influences,  but  they  bring  back  also  both  a 
broader  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
other  governments  and  of  other  peoples.  It  is 
too  good  a  custom  to  be  permitted  to  lapse,  this 
new  use  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  high 
principals  in  diplomacy. 

Secretary  Taft's  happy  and  emphatic  declara- 
tion, at  an  official  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in 
Tokio,  that  talk  of  war  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  is  "infamous,"  ought  to  arrest 
the  activity  of  the  criminal  press  in  discussing 
such  a  subject.  Most  of  such  discussion  is 
"infamous."  Absurd,  if  not  criminal,  also 
is  the  recurring  newspaper  talk  about  selling 
the  Philippines,  which  Secretary  Taft  described 
on  the  same  occasion  as  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion because,  among  other  reasons,  we  have 
entered  into  moral  obligations  to  the  people  of 
the  islands  which  it  would  be  ignominious  to 
shirk  or  to  transfer. 

THE  UNWELCOME  ORIENTAL 

THE  anti-Oriental  riot  at  Vancouver,  fol- 
lowing the  anti- Japanese  demonstration 
some  time  ago  in  San  Francisco  and  the  driving 
away  of  Hindu  laborers  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
were  the  work  chiefly  of  men  of  the  labor- 
unions;  but  in  all  these  places  the  general 
public  feeling  is  on  the  side  of  the  white  men. 
Violent  methods  are  deplored  by  the  best  part 
of  the  population;  but  there  is  nevertheless 
no  doubt  about  a  general  and  very  serious 
objection  to  the  coming  of  men  of  any  of  these 
races  in  any  considerable  number  —  this  in 
spite  of  the  demand  on  the  Pacific  coast  for 
more  labor.  The  objection  to  the  Japanese, 
strangely  enough,  is  stronger  than  the  objection 
to  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindus. 

There  is  the  same  feeling  in  all  English-held 
lands  —  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  which 
exclude  Mongolians,  in  Natal  which  prohibits 
the  coming  of  more  Hindus,  in  the  Transvaal 
which  is  trying  ultimately  to  exclude  the  Chinese 
permanently.  Canada  has  a  commercial  agree- 
ment whereunder  direct  Japanese  immigration 
is  restricted  annually  to  500  persons,  which, 
however,  had  not  until  the  recent  trouble  pre- 
vented the  coming  of  many  of  them  from 
Hawaii.  All  this  is  in  spite  of  the  general 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  which 
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sets  no  restriction  on  immigration.  Thus 
wherever  Japanese  and  Chinese  and  Hindu 
immigration  has  pressed  itself  in  any  con- 
siderable numbers  on  the  English  race,  alike 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  British  colonies, 
determined  local  opposition  has  been  pro- 
voked, and  the  treaties  are  now  to  undergo 
amendment. 

In  the  presence  of  this  fact,  governments 
may  try  to  make  treaties  that  show  no  race- 
prejudice  and  the  utmost  resources  of  polite 
diplomacy  may  be  used  —  in  vain,  in  the  long 
run.  Men  may  decry  race  prejudice;  the- 
oretical arguments  may  be  made  to  show  both 
the  unworthiness  of  such  a  feeling  and  even 
the  economic  absurdity  of  objecting  to  cheap 
laborers  in  countries  where  the  prime  need 
is  of  labor  to  do  all  the  fundamental  tasks  of 
clearing  the  earth  and  of  building  roads  and  of 
doing  menial  service;  but  the  soundest  the- 
oretical reasoning  will  not  overcome  the  deep- 
rooted  objection  to  those  races  with  which  the 
EngHsh  race  docs  not  care  to  mingle  its  blood 
and  its  social  ideals.  Whatever  changes  may 
come  in  the  future,  when  economic  conditions 
have  become  more  nearly  equalized  all  over 
the  world  and  when  a  larger  toleration  comes 
of  social  and  religious  differences,  for  the  present 
there  are  two  great  conflicting  forces  in  the 
world  —  the  continuous  expansion  of  the 
English  race  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
Asiatic  races  for  more  room. 

For  Japanese  achievement  and  efficiency 
and  culture,  there  is  a  profound  regard  in  all 
the  Western  w^orld,  a  very  much  higher  regard 
than  for  the  Chinese  as  a  nation.  But  the 
difficulty  presented  by  the  immigration  of 
Japanese  laborers  is  not  made  less  by  the 
esteem  in  which  Japanese  civilization  and 
achievement  are  held.  The  Japanese  laborers 
who  have  come  into  English-held  countries 
have  irritated  their  new  neighbors  much  more 
than  Chinese  laborers  have  irritated  them. 
America  has  yet  had,  perhaps,  too  little  and  too 
brief  an  experience  with  Japanese  laborers  to 
make  a  final  judgment,  but  the  judgment  so  far 
made  is  unfavorable  Japan  will,  therefore, 
have  increasing  difficulty  in  making  and 
renewing  satisfactory  treaties  touching  this 
delicate  subject. 

The  London  Spectator  recently  expressed 
the  English  feeling  accurately  in  this  passage  : 

"Much  as  we  respect  the  Japanese,  much  as  we  detest 
the  usual  phenomena  of  racial  and  color  prejudice,  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  in  the  last  resort  we  cannot  wonder  that 


the  self-governing  English-speaking  communities  of  the 
empire  are  determined  to  remain  white  men's  countries, 
with  all  that  that  involves,  and  will  not  run  the  risk  of 
letting  the  land  they  live  in  and  the  land  they  love  be  made 
the  ground  for  an  experiment  which  has  never  before  been 
tried  in  history  —  the  experiment  of  a  community  of  mixed 
European  and  Asiatic  blood,  founded  on  a  mixture  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  moral  ideals  of  the  two  continents." 

THE  POPE  LOOKING  BACKWARD 

POPE  PIUS  X.  seems  to  be  in  danger  of 
provoking  a  crisis  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
particularly  among  English-speaking  Catholics. 
In  his  controversy  with  the  French  Government 
over  the  Separation  law,  he  explicitly  declared 
that  church  and  state  should  be  closely  united, 
and  that  the  church  should  dominate  the  whole 
moral  field.  He  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  See  and  claimed  all  Christians  as  his 
subjects.  As  the  head  of  Christendom,  he 
believes  himself  authorized  to  dictate  that 
believers  shall  think  only  in  the  old  channels. 
His  recent  syllabus  made  religion  a  hard  and 
narrow  dogma,  which  he  alone  has  the  right  to 
interpret.  The  whole  fruit  of  modem  critical 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is  set  aside  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  with  all  that  better  under- 
standing of  life  and  of  the  universe  which  a 
brilliant  age  of  scientific  work  and  thought  has 
won.  To  these  tendencies  —  the  more  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  life,  and  a  wider  and  more 
luminous  view  —  he  gives  the  name  of  "mod- 
ernism," which  he  condemns  as  dangerous 
heresy. 

In  a  more  recent  encyclical,  Pius  X.  has  gone 
a  step  farther.  Not  content  with  a  general 
condemnation  of  "modernism,"  he  consistently 
proposes  to  root  it  out  of  every  parish  in  Chris- 
tendom. Liberal-minded  Catholics  will  no 
longer  be  free  to  formulate  their  views  and 
discuss  problems  of  religious  faith.  The  radical 
plan  of  campaign  is  reported  to  be  as  follows: 

(i)  Catholic  professors  of  the  "modem" 
school  are  to  be  removed  from  educational 
institutions,  and  "orthodox"  theology  and 
philosophy  are  to  be  emphasized  in  all  Catholic 
schools  and  universities. 

(2)  Books  and  newspapers  of  "modemist" 
tendency  are  not  to  be  read  by  either  clergy  or 
laity.  A  censorship  committee  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  every  diocese  to  determine  what  publi- 
cations are  free  from  this  taint. 

(3)  The  clergy  is  forbidden  to  take  charge 
of  any  publication  without  the  Bishop's  consent, 
and  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  writers  will  be 
closely  supervised. 
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(4)  Catholic  congresses  will  be  permitted 
to  assemble  only  on  exceptional  occasions. 

(5)  A  special  council  to  combat  the  "mod- 
ernist" heresy  will  be  established  in  every 
diocese. 

Addressing  the  bishops,  Pope  Pius  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "Everything  must  be  done  to 
banish  from  your  diocese  every  pernicious  book. 
The  bishops  are  to  be  above  all  human  fear, 
to  trample  all  fleshly  prudence  under  foot,  and, 
heedless  of  the  outcry  of  the  wicked,  are  to 
remember  our  proscription  and  to  tear  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  faithful  all  bad  books  and  all 
bad  writings.  This  is  not  only  a  right  conferred 
on  them,  but  a  duty  we  impose  on  them." 

This  long  backward  step  in  an  age  of  light 
and  progress  will  bring  deep  regret  to  all  liberal- 
minded  Catholics,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  probable  result.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  this  retrograde  movement 
wiU  have  the  opposite  effect  in  the  United  States 
or  in  England,  or  in  both  countries.  The 
English-speaking  Catholics  compose  the  best 
educated,  the  most  progressive,  the  wealthiest, 
of  all  branches  of  the  Pope's  dominion.  There 
are  something  like  fifteen  millions  of  American 
Catholics  and  several  millions  in  England. 
Yet  these  two  great  bodies  of  enlightened  be- 
lievers have  little  if  any  more  representation  at 
Rome  than  the  American  colonies  had  in  the 
British  Government  in  the  days  of  George  the 
Third.  Among  the  less  than  fifty  Cardinals 
—  the  Cabinet  of  the  Pope  —  there  is  but  one 
American  and  no  Englishman.  Italy,  with 
about  thirty  million  adherents,  has  thirty-two 
Cardinals.  The  whole  weight  of  American 
influence  has  been  repeatedly  focussed  on 
Rome  without  securing  an  additional  appoint- 
ment. The  disappointment  springing  from 
this  disproportionate  representation  must  have 
germinated  many  seeds  of  discontent  before  the 
recent  encyclical  was  published. 

These  American  members  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  kingdom  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  which  Pius  X.  and 
his  advisers  have  never  breathed.  They  have 
lx*en  reared  in  a  land  where  men  read  what  they 
please,  think  as  they  please,  and  speak  or  write 
as  they  please.  American-bom  Catholics  usu- 
ally exercise  all  these  rights,  without  ceasing 
to  be  good  Catholics.  The  probabilities  are 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  And  if  this 
"modernist"  spirit  shall  bring  upon  them  a 
storm  of  censure,  they  will  receive  helpful 
sympathy  throughout  America.      But   every 


such  document  as  this  encyclical  is  interpreted 
with  a  different  degree  of  literalness  in  every 
country.  It  will  mean  one  thing  in  Italy  and 
quite  another  thing  in  the  United  States. 

LEADERSHIP  IN  OCEAN  SSRVICS 

THE  great  speed  and  size  and  even  the  ever- 
increasing  luxurious  service  and  equip- 
ment of  the  ocean  steamships  —  the  contest 
between  the  English  and  the  Germans,  in 
which  the  English  are  now  the  winners  —  are 
not  the  result  merely  nor  mainly  of  commercial 
rivalry.  On  the  British  side,  at  least,  there  is 
a  naval  reason;  for  the  English  never  for  a 
moment  forget  their  necessity  for  the  mastery 
of  the  sea.  The  White-Star  steamships,  con- 
verted into  transports,  during  the  Boer  War 
carried  from  India  the  troops  that  relieved 
Ladysmith  and  saved  the  colony  of  Natal. 
It  was  this  experience  that  led  directly  to  the 
building  by  government  aid  of  the  gigantic 
Cunard  ships,  Lusitania  and  Mauretania, 

The  British  Government  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  use  of  turbines;  and 
under  governmental  suggestion  two  Cunard 
ships  were  built,  one  the  Carmania,  fitted  with 
turbines  and  the  other,  the  Caronia,  with 
reciprocating  engines.  These  were  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  test-ships.  The  success 
of  this  experiment  with  turbines  solved  the 
problem  of  the  propulsion  of  these  two  new 
big  ships,  as  well  as  of  the  battleship  Dread- 
nought and  of  the  six  other  big  battleships  now 
to  be  built.  It  is  the  British  Government, 
therefore,  that  by  its  experiments  and  its  sub- 
sidies has  enabled  an  English  steamship  com- 
pany to  outstrip  the  German  lines.  These  two 
great  ships,  Lusitania  and  Mauretania,  can 
carry  4,500  men  each  —  both  together  an  army 
division  of  9,000  —  faster  for  3,000  miles  than 
any  battleship  or  cruiser  afloat.  And  with 
the  propelling  experience  thus  gained.  Great 
Britain  is  building  battleships  of  20,000  tons, 
equipped  with  turbine  engines  that  will  drive 
them  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  knots  an  hour, 
and  carrying  batteries  of  rifles  that  will  pierce 
twenty  inches  of  steel.  Our  Government  —  to 
make  an  odious  comparison  —  considers  and 
debates  about  battleships  of  17,000  tons  with 
engines  of  the  old  kind. 

These  two  big  new  Cunard  ships  (the  Maure- 
tania being  slightly  the  larger)  are  790  feet  long; 
of  45,000  tons,  gross;  and  of  70,000  possible 
horse-power.  They  will  without  doubt,  when 
they  are  well  "shaken  down,"  cross  the  Atlantic 
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from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  four  and  a 
half  days,  making  an  average  speed  of  twenty- 
five  knots  an  hour.  The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II 
hitherto  held  the  record  of  the  highest  average 
hourly  speed  —  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  knots.  But  marine  engineers 
agree  that  both  the  new  English  ships  will 
exceed  this  record.  For  their  engine-power 
is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  engine-power 
of  the  German  boats  —  70,000  horse-power 
to  40,000.  This  means  not  only  a  cost  of 
$7,000,000  for  each  of  these  two  new  boats,  but 
a  coal-cost  for  every  trip  across  the  Atlantic  of 
$29,000.  To  purchase  a  small  increase  of 
speed  at  such  a  price  would  be  impracticable 
merely  as  a  commercial  undertaking.  The 
British  Government  pays  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany a  yearly  subsidy  of  $750,000  for  each  of 
these  ships  if  it  maintains  an  average  speed  of 
24i  knots,  a  smaller  amount  if  the  average  be 
23^  knots,  and  nothing  if  the  vessel  fail  to 
reach  this  average. 

The  Lusitania  was  built  large  because  her 
size  gave  the  best  conditions  for  speed.  But 
larger  boats  are  not  Ukely  to  be  swifter,  and  few 
harbors  and  sea-approaches,  in  fact,  can 
accommodate  much  larger  ships.  Still,  the 
Hamburg-American  Company  is  having  a  ship 
built  in  England,  to  be  called  Europa,  which 
will  be  very  much  larger  —  with  a  tonnage  of 
50,000  and  with  a  combination  of  turbine  and 
reciprocating  engines.  She  is,  however,  not 
meant  for  speed,  but  chiefly  for  steadiness. 

While  this  interesting  advance  in  speed  and 
comfort  and  for  power  at  sea  is  going  on, 
Americans  stand  on  the  shore  and  cheer,  tak- 
ing no  part  in  it  and  tacitly  acknowledging  our 
inferiority  on  the  ocean. 

A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  WITH  A  SOUND  BASIS 

AN  IMPORTANT  series  of  investigations 
has  recently  been  completed  by  the  New 
York  Committee  on  Physical  Welfare  of  School 
Children.  The  report  gives  in  exhaustive 
detail  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  into 
the  home  life  of  1,400  New  York  school  children 
who  had  been  found  by  the  school  physicians 
to  have  physical  defects  —  chiefly  defects  of 
vision,  hearing,  breathing,  teeth,  and  nourish- 
ment. These  children  were  from  85  schools 
in  different  districts,  were  mostly  from  the 
kindergarten  and  first  two  primary  grades,  and 
represented  many  nationalities,  of  course. 
Four  especially  qualified  physicians  were 
selected  to  make  the  investigation. 


The  following  is  a  condensed  outline  of  the 
most  significant  facts  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  1,400 
cases: 

(i)  If  children  in  the  New  York  schools  are 
typical  of  school  children  throughout  the  Union, 
there  must  be  in  the  schools  of  this  country 
not  less  than  12  million  children  with  serious 
physical  defects. 

(2)  These  defects  are  by  no  means  the  result 
of  diseases  of  the  parents,  of  serious  insanitary 
conditions,  or  insuflScient  incomes,  nor  can  they 
be  corrected  by  better  nourishment  and  ventila- 
tion. 

(3)  Children  whose  parents  have  long  resided 
in  the  United  States  need  attention  quite  as 
much  as  the  recent  immigrant. 

(4)  There  is  no  "race  suicide"  in  New  York 
tenements,  the  infant  death-rate  is  low,  and 
most  of  the  children  begin  life  under  fairly 
favorable  conditions. 

(5)  Food  conditions  are  not  deplorably 
bad,  sleeping  hours  are  found  adequate,  but 
housing  conditions  are  very  unfavorable. 
High  rents  are  chiefly  responsible. 

(6)  Inadequate  medical  care  is  given  to 
children  and  too  much  reliance  placed  in  patent 
medicines  and  home  remedies. 

(7)  Among  children  of  these  ages,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  dentist  is  almost  unknown. 
This  fact  accounts  for  many  of  the  defects. 

The  Committee  brings  the  cheerful  news 
that  the  only  new  fact  about  these  defects  is  not 
their  existence,  but  is  a  public  awakening  to 
their  seriousness.  These  experts  believe  that 
if  a  comparison  could  be  made  the  children  of 
to-day  would  be  shown  to  have  sounder  bodies 
and  fewer  defects  than  the  children  of  fifty 
years  ago  —  with  the  possible  exception  of 
defects  of  vision. 

For  the  correction  of  these  defects,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  is  recommended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  panacea  of  "free  meals": 

(i)  Every  child  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States  should  receive  a  thorough  physical 
examination. 

(2)  The  attention  of  parents  and  family 
physicians  should  be  called  to  the  defects 
found. 

(3)  A  careful  "follow-up"  canvas  should  be 
made,  to  see  that  the  defects  receive  treatment, 
and  negligent  parents  should  be  forced  to  give 
their  children  proper  medical  attention. 

(4)  School  children  should  be  re-examined 
at  stated  intervals,  and  all  children  applying  for 
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work   certificates  should  receive  a  physical 
examination. 

(5)  Health  and  tenement  laws  should  be 
enforced,  hours  of  labor  restricted,  dangerous 
trades  regulated,  and  the  abuse  of  women  and 
children  prevented. 

(6)  The  course  of  study  in  public  schools 
should  not  produce  nor  aggravate  physical 
defects,  and  a  good  system  of  hygiene  should  be 
impressed  upon  every  child  in  school. 

The  Committee  bases  its  recommendations 
on  the  common-sense  argument  *  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  for  a  nedicaJ  examination  than 
for  the  schooling  of  a  child  who  takes  two  years 
to  do  one  year's  work.  Brief  experience  has 
shown  that  most  parents  gladly  correct  defects 
when  their  attention  is  directed  to  them.  That 
this  may  be  done  on  a  larger  scale,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  cities  will  "municipalize  the 
medical  man"  and  thus  provide  free  medical 
and  dental  treatment  for  all  school  children. 
Until  or  unless  this  be  done,  two  steps  are  pro- 
posed. Either  the  children  of  the  poor  must 
be  provided  for  by  a  public  or  private  fund,  or 
else  hospitals  and  dispensaries  must  arrange 
to  carry  the  burden  themselves.  The  practical 
suggestion  is  made  that  private  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  take  steps  to  exclude  from  free 
treatment  those  that  can  afford  to  pay,  and  thus 
make  room  for  the  less  fortunate.  Especial 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  more 
dental  facilities. 

LOOKING  TOWARD  A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE 

ANEW  standard  of  morality,  a  scientific 
guide  to  life,  and  a  new  hope  for 
humanity  against  the  greatest  evils  that  en- 
compass us"  —  this  is  Metchnikoff's  "  Ortho- 
l»osis"  —  the  straight  way  of  life.  Surely 
there  could  be  nothing  more  interesting  than 
such  an  explanation  as  is  made  in  an  article  in 
this  magazine  (by  Metchnikoff's  English  trans- 
lator) of  the  philosophy  to  which  his  studies  in 
bacteriology  lead.  The  prolonging  of  human 
life  so  that  men  may  die  naturally  and  not  by 
disease,  as  practically  all  now  die  —  that  would 
be  an  incalculable  gain.  But  the  social  and 
intellectual  results  also  of  such  a  change  would 
be  as  great  as  they  are  alluring.  We  should, 
as  a  rule  and  not  as  an  exception,  have  the  wis- 
dom and  the  skill  of  the  aged.  We  should  not 
lose  men  from  great  work  almost  as  soon  as 
they  gain  their  highest  development.  But 
the  spiritual,  at  least  the  psychological,  benefits 
that  "the  straight  way  of  life"  may  bring  are 


even  more  noteworthy  yet.  For,  if  the  tem- 
pestuous period  of  youth  become  calmer,  the 
period  of  early  manhood  more  healthfully 
productive,  and  the  mental  depressions  from 
which  premature  old  age  suffers  be  avoided  — 
death  coming  as  easily  and  jo3rfully  as  sleep, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  a  century  or  more  —  then 
most  of  our  present  and  nearly  all  the  past 
philosophies  of  Ufe  would  become  junk.  Man- 
kind would  start  on  a  new  era  of  living  and  of 
development.  The  work,  therefore,  that  is 
going  on  in  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  is 
among  the  most  interesting  kinds  of  work  now 
going  on  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  a  cor- 
rective be  found  for  "the  pessimism  which 
has  tinged  so  deeply  the  philosophy  and 
literature,  the  religion  and  the  folk-lore  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,"  then  life  will  take 
on  many  new  meanings. 

TRANS-ATLANTIC  MARCONIGRAMS 

HOW  great  is  the  difference  between  get- 
ting a  device  to  work  and  getting  it 
to  work  all  the  time!  Marconi  made  his 
first  public  demonstration  ten  years  ago  over 
a  distance  of  less  than  five  miles.  Four  years 
later  he  sent  his  first  uncertain  *S'  across 
the  Atlantic  from  Cornwall  to  Newfoundland. 
Only  with  the  present  month  does  the  Marconi 
Company  open  its  offices  to  general  business. 
It  required  four  years  to  get  one  letter  across, 
six  years  more  to  make  sure  of  every  letter 
every  time.  In  a  very  real  sense,  science  and 
invention  together  carried  Marconi  less  than 
half-way;  the  rest  was  sheer  mect^anical  skill. 
In  certain  ways,  however,  wireless  telegraphy 
is  less  a  convenience  of  the  present  than  a 
prophecy  of  the  future.  After  all,  the  waves 
which  carry  the  Marconigram  are  but  a  bigger 
kind  of  light,  which  is  able  to  run  around  the 
curve  of  the  earth  as  the  long  sea  waves  follow 
a  winding  shore.  If  we  compare  light  with 
sound,  the  whole  world  of  color  comprises 
something  less  than  a  single  octave  in  the  treble,  ^ 
while  Marconi  is  using  a  group  of  notes  very 
far  down  in  the  lowest  bass.  Between  these 
lie  forces  as  yet  unutilized  and  largely  unknown, 
that  wait  for  other  Marconis.  Stockton,  in  one 
of  his  later  tales,  imagines  a  light  by  which 
men  could  look  into  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
Science  already  knows  long  electro-magnetic 
light-waves,  which  will  pass  through  iron  and 
focus  through  lenses  of  pitch.  Mr.  Wells 
assigns  to  his  Martians  huge  search-lights, 
shining  with  unseen  heat  rays  that  set  fire  to 
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distant  cities  and  wither  forests  at  a  flash. 
Science  ah-eady  knows  heat  rays  that  will  shine 
through  ice  and  set  fire  to  paper  on  the  other 
side.  Science  knows  another  invisible  light 
In  the  X-ray  (supposing  that  the  X-ray  is  really 
'light'  after  all  and  not  some  sort  of  corpuscle), 
and  invention  has  put  the  knowledge  to  very 
definite  and  practical  use.  Moreover,  the 
latest  instruments  for  micro-photography  are 
built  to  utilize  light  that  is  darkness  to  the 
human  eye,  namely,  certain  ultra-violet  'colors' 
in  the  spectra  of  cadmium  and  magnesium. 
These,  having  about  half  the  wave-length  of 
visible  light,  define  particles  of  half  the  size, 
but  they  can  be  used  only  with  lenses  of  quartz, 
since  to  them  the  clearest  glass  is  opaque. 

Of  scores  of  sorts  of  light,  then,  the  world 
uses  thus  far  but  three.  One  is  in  the  infra- 
red, which  warms  our  backs;  the  other  two 
are  in  the  ultra-violet  which  sun-bums  our 
noses.  How  great  is  the  range  of  the  unseen 
colors,  no  man  can  guess.  Certainly,  however, 
between  the  visible  spectrum  and  Marconi's 
waves  is  a  space  wider  by  many  thousand  times 
than  the  visible  spectrum  itself.  Anywhere 
here  may  be  unknown  vibrations  which  will 
do  what  the  Keeley  motor  did  not. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  MAGAZINE  ANNIVERSARY 

THE  Atlantic  Monthly  this  month  celebrates 
its  fiftieth  anniversary;  and  it  is  the 
oldest  of  our  magazines  that  has  had  continuous 
publication,  except  Harper's)  and  Harper's 
in  its  earliest  years,  before  ^Ir.  Alden  became 
its  editor,  was  made  up  in  great  measure  of 
articles  republished  from  foreign  periodicals. 
TYiQ  Atlantic  really  deserves  the  honor,  therefore, 
of  priority  as  an  original  American  magazine. 

It  deser\'es  high  honor,  too,  for  holding  to  its 
old  ideals.  It  had  the  stamp  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's  good  taste  and  vigor  impressed  on  it 
when  it  began,  and  it  has  never  changed  its 
aim  or  slackened  its  striving.  It  has  always  been 
owned  and  edited  by  men  to  whom  its  character 
was  of  greater  concern  than  its  profit.  All 
American  gentlefolk  in  literature  these  fifty 
years,  therefore,  have  loved  it,  and  that  good 
class  loves  it  yet. 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  S.  S.  McCIure  advised 
•Mr.  Mifflin  to  illustrate  The  Atlantic.  After 
Mr.  McClure  had  gone,  Mr.  Mifflin's  mind 
ran  on  this  advice  for  a  time.  "  Illustrate  it  ?" 
said  he.  "Illustrate  it!"  and  his  fist  hit 
the  table  —  "I'd  die  first."  Once  upon  a 
time,  too,  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  start  his 


son  on  a  literary  career  inquired  whether  he 
could  buy  The  Atlantic  from  the  publishing 
house  that  owns  it,  and  the  answer  that  he  re- 
ceived was  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  make 
a  successful  negotiation  for  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment. 

If  the  impulse  given  to  The  Atlantic  half  a 
century  ago  by  the  old  group  of  New  England 
writers  be  now  a  somewhat  spent  impulse, 
this  is  the  misfortune  of  our  time  and  not  the 
fault  of  its  later  owners  and  editors.  They 
cannot  make  Literature  to  order.  But  it  is  a 
cheerful  fact  to  note  that  the  magazine  has  more 
readers  now  than  it  has  had  at  any  recent  period 
—  more  than  at  any  time  since  the  rise  of  the 
cheaper  monthlies. 

A  good  new  writer  —  a  writer  of  distinction, 
that  is  to  say  —  can  yet  make  a  reputation  in 
Tlie  Atlantic  more  quickly  and  directly  and  of 
a  more  solid  kind  than  through  any  other  of  our 
periodicals;  and  the  magazine's  old-time  hospi- 
tality to  good  writers  is  kept  aglow  by  Mr. 
Perry,  its  present  editor. 

ABOUT  TRAINING  WRITERS 

ONE  article  in  this  fiftieth-anniversary 
number  of  TJte  Atlantic  Monthly  is  an 
argument  for  the  establishment  of  advanced, 
post-graduate  schools  for  the  training  of  writers 
of  current  literature  at  our  universities  —  not 
with  the  foolish  expectation  of  making  men  of 
genius  out  of  only  good  working  material,  but 
with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  training 
young  men  to  write  carefully  who  propose  to 
make  their  living  by  their  pens.  The  plan  is 
to  train  them  by  giving  them  three  or  four  years 
of  sustained  practice  in  writing  under  com- 
petent criticism  and  direction  before  they  begin 
their  careers.  This  practice  should,  of  course, 
go  along  with  constant  reading  of  the  great 
masters  of  style. 

Well,  why  not?  We  train  men  for  all  other 
professions  in  professional  schools  —  lawyers, 
physicians,  preachers,  teachers,  architects,  en- 
gineers; and  actors,  painters,  sculptors,  musi- 
cians and  all  other  sorts  of  artists  study  under 
the  direction  of  masters,  after  the  usual  period 
of  a  college  education  is  finished  and  before 
they  begin  to  work  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  hard 
to  see  why  men  who  purpose  to  become  editors 
of  newspapers,  writers  for  magazines,  novelists 
and  historians  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
similar  professional  practice  and  training. 
Would  they  not  become  better  workmen  by 
reason  of  it? 
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For  instance:  it  is  the  aim  of  The  World's 
Work  to  publish  literature  about  present  activ- 
ity —  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  the  best  and  most 
careful  writing  about  men  that  are  still  alive 
and  at  work  and  about  things  that  are  now 
going  on  in  the  world.  And  it  is  the  ambition 
of  this  magazine  to  be  the  best-written  magazine 
in  our  language.  Yet  it  is  not  the  best-written 
magazine  in  our  language  by  a  long  shot,  and 
nobody  is  more  keenly  aware  of  its  short- 
comings in  vigor  and  in  style  than  the  men  who 
conduct  it.  Yet  we  do  our  best.  We  take  our 
vocation  seriously,  and  we  are  not  lacking  either 
in  ambition  or  in  energy.  But  we  are  wofuUy 
lacking  in  skill,  in  style,  in  force,  in  interest  — 
that  is  the  best  comprehensive  common  word. 
This  magazine  (and,  for  that  matter,  all  the 
others,  including  the  venerable  Atlantic  itself) 
are  written  too  ill  and  too  weakly.  The  editor 
of  any  one  of  them  will  express  a  similar  opinion 
about  them  all.  And  they  would  be  written 
better  if  the  editors  could  find  more  good 
writers. 

Now,  if  the  men  who  make  up  their  minds 
in  their  youth  to  spend  their  lives  writing  were 
to  receive  rigid  advanced  training  and  practice, 
they  would  write  better  than  we  write  who  now 
do  these  tasks  and  who  had  no  such  training 
in  the  formative  time  of  life.  So  much  is  clear. 
And,  if  the  world,  even  the  educational  world, 
looked  at  the  craft  of  writing  with  the  same 
common  sense  that  men  show  in  their  attitude 
to  architecture  or  to  painting  or  to  any  other 
art,  the  magazines  and  the  novels  and  the 
histories  and  all  the  other  sorts  of  honest 
work  done  with  the  pen  would,  ten  years  or 
twenty  years  hence,  be  better  done  than  now. 

One  thing  is  certain,  a  large  number  of 
capable  and  earnest  men  who  had  had  such 
training  and  practice  would  find  good  oppor- 
tunities awaiting  them  in  the  service  of  the  best 
periodicals,  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily;  for 
these  periodicals  all  need  and  want  better 
writers  than  we  are  who  do  these  tasks  now. 
And  (to  be  entirely  frank)  the  public  deserves 
better  than  we  can  give  it. 

Yet  not  one  of  our  universities  has  such  an 
advanced,  post-graduate  school  of  practice 
and  training,  probably  because  their  faculties 
in  literature  confine  their  attention  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  great  literature  of  the  past  and 
forg^  that  the  humbler  literature  of  the  present 
really  feeds  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  men, 
even  of  educated  men.  Nor  does  the  com- 
mimity  of  educated  persons  look  upon  writing 


as  it  looks  on  any  other  art.  The  conmion 
notion  is  that  any  educated  person  can  write 
well  enough;  or,  if  you  gainsay  that  common- 
place error,  you  will  set  men  to  talking  about 
Shakespeare  and  Poe!  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  project  the  discussion  into  the  regk)n  of 
"genius."  Because  any  given  man  cannot  possi- 
bly hope  to  write  with  "  genius,"  therefore  he 
were  foolish  to  give  time  to  training.  Thus  more 
superstitions  and  more  nonsense  go  into  the 
talk  about  the  plain  business  of  writing  than 
about  any  other  subject  —  perhaps  than  about 
all  other  subjects  —  under  Heaven.  Nobody 
seems  to  regard  it  as  a  craft  that  can  be  taught. 

PHOTOGRAPHY    IN    NATURAL   COLORS 

A  PROCESS  of  color  photography  successful 
and  cheap  enough  to  be  practicable  has 
been  perfected  and  last  month  was  put  on  the 
market  in  the  United  States.  This  invention  of 
the  famous  house  of  Lumifere,  of  Paris,  is  the 
realization  of  the  dream  of  photographers  ever 
since  the  first  daguerreotypes  were  taken.  And 
it  will  probably  be  revolutionary  of  the  art  of 
photography. 

The  process  has  not  yet  achieved  a  colored 
reproduction  on  paper,  but  these  successful 
colored  transparencies  are  wonderful  enough. 
They  alter  the  essential  character  of  photo- 
graphy —  the  making  of  pictures  by  contrasts 
of  light  and  shadow.  There  are  no  shadows 
in  the  color  process.  For  instance,  the  side  of 
a  sitter's  face  that  is  away  from  the  light  does 
not  appear  on  the  plate  as  a  black,  but  simply 
as  a  darker  flesh-tint.  Hence  these  plates 
produce  a  startling  effect  of  reality,  as  if  one 
saw  before  him  a  living  thing.  Think  of  a 
portrait  of  Lincoln  that  should  show  not  only 
his  height  and  breadth  and  the  lines  of  his  face 
and  figure,  but  that  should  show  also  the  exact 
color  of  his  eyes,  the  tints  of  his  complexion, 
the  exact  shade  of  every  gray  hair  among  the 
black,  the  gold  of  his  watch  chain,  the  rusty 
black  of  his  hat  and  coat  —  all  in  shades  so 
delicately  graduated  that  the  almost  indis- 
tinguishable difference  between  the  flesh-tint 
of  the  face  and  the  flesh-tint  of  the  hands  is 
clearly  indicated.  Think  of  the  interest  and 
value  of  a  national  gallery  of  such  portraits 
of  the  past.  Such  a  dazzling  prospect  for  the 
future  seems  open  by  the  perfection  of  a  pro- 
cess that  seems  already  well-nigh  perfect. 

In  landscapes  and  in  "still  life"  pictures, 
equally  wonderful  results  have  been  achieved. 
In   one   plate    the   delicate   shade    of   green 
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reflected  on  a  white  surface  by  the  sunlight  on 
green  leaves  is  caught  perfectly. 

The  process  is  as  simple  as  ordinary  photo- 
graphy, and  is  very  similar  to  some  of  the  old 
processes  of  developing  and  fixing.  One  plate 
has  been  made  —  exposed,  developed,  and 
fixed  —  in  nine  minutes. 

The  most  intricate  part  of  the  entire  process 
is  the  manufacture  of  the  plate,  which  does  not 
need  to  concern  the  photographer.  The  "auto- 
chrome"  plates,  as  they  are  called,  are  made 
with  the  aid  of  minute  grains  of  starch  —  dyed 
violet,  green,  and  orange  —  which  are  mixed 
and  dusted  over  the  plate.  When  it  leaves  the 
inventors*  hands,  the  plate  resembles  a  piece 
of  ordinary  ground  glass,  the  intermingled 
colors  being  indistinguishable.  Its  surface  is 
of  course  coated  with  a  sensitive  photographic 
emulsion. 

This  plate  is  placed  in  the  camera  with  the 
glass  side  toward  the  lens,  so  that  the  Ught 
rays  from  the  object  being  photographed 
must  pass  through  this  mosaic  of  colored 
starch  grains  before  reaching  the  film,  on 
which  the  corresponding  color  values  are 
impressed.  After  the  developing  baths,  the 
result  is  a  color  positive  which,  when  held 
to  the  light,  shows  the  object  in  its  natural 
colors. 

The  inventors  of  the  process  are  the  Lumi^re 
brothers,  Louis  and  Auguste,  of  Paris,  working 
under  the  inspiration  of  their  father,  M.  An- 
toine  Lumibre,  the  distinguished  dry-plate 
manufacturer,  inventor  of  the  moving-picture 
machine,  philanthropist,  and  portrait -painter. 
M.  Antoine  Lumiere  is  now  visiting  the  United 
States. 

FIVE  MILLION  NEW  SAVINGS  BANKS 

MORE  than  $87,000,000  has  been  added  to 
savings  bank  deposits  in  eight  years, 
partly  as  the  result  of  one  man's  invention.  In 
1899  Mr.  C.  O.  Bums  was  a  commercial  traveler 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  He  earned 
a  good  salary  and  sometimes  added  to  it  by  extra 
work.  But  one  day  it  struck  him  with  partic- 
ular force  that  he  was  saving  very  little  money. 
He  then  began  putting  coins  into  a  toy  savings 
bank  that  sat  on  the  mantelpiece  in  his  home 
— quarters,  dollars,  even  gold  pieces  when  he 
felt  "flush"  or  noticed  the  box. 

One  day  he  opened  the  box  and  found  it 
empty.  A  member  of  his  family  had  been 
tempted  to  buy  some  expensive  luxury  and 
had  used  the  bank's  deposits.    It  then  occurred 


to  Mr.  Bums  that  the  only  way  to  save  money 
with  such  a  bank  was  to  have  a  good  lock  on 
it  and  "  throw  the  key  away."  Then  he  thought 
that  if  the  key  were  given  to  the  cashier  of  a 
savings  bank,  the  money  in  the  box  could  be 
taken  out  only  by  the  person  who  would  prop- 
erly care  for  it.  No  doubt,  he  thought,  there 
were  thousands  of  other  people  whose  savings 
could  be  encouraged  in  the  same  way.  He 
would  work  out  a  plan  to  solve  the  problem. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  Auxiliary  Savings 
Bank  system.  Mr.  Bums  invented  a  stout 
little  metal  box  with  a  spring  lock  and  a  slit 
through  which  to  deposit  coins.  He  patented 
his  invention,  and  then  went  to  work  to  make 
it  pay.  In  partnership  with  a  friend  who 
helped  meet  expenses,  he  interested  a  savings 
bank  in  the  state  of  Washington  with  an  offer 
to  sell  the  bank  a  thousand  boxes  and  with 
each  box  to  get  a  new  depositor  with  a  first 
deposit  of  one  dollar.  The  bank  paid  $2.50 
for  each  box  and  deposit.  Several  banks  on 
the  Coast  accepted  this  offer,  and  Mr.  Bums 
went  East  to  extend  his  operations. 

Here  his  road  was  a  hard  one  for  a  time.  He 
changed  his  offer  from  a  sale  of  the  boxes  to  a 
lease  of  them.  He  succeeded  after  a  time,  and 
the  business  has  grown  rapidly  every  year  since. 
Mr.  Bums  now  has  several  hundred  trained 
solicitors  who  canvass  the  territory  of  a  bank  that 
wants  depositors,  and  who  get  for  it  the  agreed 
number  of  new  accounts.  In  all,  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  people  who  were  not 
savings  bank  depositors  are  now  using  the 
boxes.  They  are  in  use  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  in  every  European  country,  in  nearly 
every  Central  and  South  American  state,  in 
Honolulu,  in  Japan,  in  India,  and  in  Turkey. 
By  their  use,  in  the  city  of  Florence,  Italy,  more 
than  $200,000  was  put  into  circulation  in  one 
year  that  otherwise  would  never  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  hiding-places  in  which  the 
poor  people  kept  it.  School  children  and  men 
have  leamed  the  habit  of  saving  by  using 
smaller  boxes  of  vest  pocket  size  that  take 
deposits  of  a  quarter  or  less;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  shunned  the  banks 
for  fear  of  ridicule  of  their  small  deposits  have 
leamed  the  banking  habit  by  thus  discovering 
that  their  accounts  were  eagerly  welcomed. 

Last  year  nearly  500,000  boxes  of  the  pocket 
size,  and  more  than  300,000  of  the  larger  size, 
were  put  into  use.  They  are  now  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  and  in  two  Euro- 
pean cities;  and  their  use  is  doing  a  large  public 
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sotvioe  by  enfiouxai^  popular  savingi  that 
amount  in  all  to  a  huge  totaL 

ABOUT  GAXGHDIO  CQU> 

AN  ANONYMOUS  writer  for  the  English 
Wobld's  Wobk,  Ytbo  has  made  many 
interesting  hygienic  experiments  in  Ae  service 
of  that  magaisine,  has  recently  attacked  that 
''bogy  of  civilization,"  the  taking  of  a  coki; 
and  to  his  own  satisfaction  he  demonstrated 
that  a  cold  does  not  come  from  being  cold. 
He  walked  without  ctothing  on  wet  grass;  he 
took(^)ennair  (coki)  baths,  and  remained  unclad 
in  the  open  air  afterward;  of  Course  he  had 
wet  feet;  he  slept  out-of-doors;  he  dkl  with 
impunity  and  even  with  enjoyment  all  the  things 
that  in  the  common  thought  are  supposed  to 
be  sure  to  produce  a  cold. 

Thereupon  he  reminded  his  readers  that  a 
cold  is  of  bacterial  origin^  that  we  contract  it 
when  we  give  the  proper  germs  a  chance  to 
grow  —  by  the  lack  of  air  and  sunli^t.    This  . 
has  long  been  a  comiponplace  of  scientific 


kno^riedge;  but  it  is  ftnmging  how  the  okl  con- 
ception of  ''catching  a  cold"  survives.  If  we 
have  sunlight  and  good  air  and  cold  water 
enough  to  keep  the  body  vigorous,  we  may  sit 
in  drau£^  and  have  cold  or  wet  feet  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  colds.  Scientific  men 
have  proved  thb  and  so  have  Arctic  travdbs. 
Those  who  lead  robust  lives  prove  it  continually. 
Yet  the  bogy  of  "catching  a  cold"  by  opening 
a  window  survives  in  most  houses  in  most 
civilized  lands.  Cokis  are  "caught"  by  not 
opening  windows  enough  and  by  living  in 
dark,  ^-ventilated  places. 

ACORRECnOV 

IN  the  August  number  of  The  World's 
Work  it  was  said  that  Senator  Heybum, 
of  Idaho,  spoke  at  the  Public  Land  Convention 
held  in  Denver  last  summer,  in  opposition  to 
the  Government's  policy.  This  statement  was 
published  on  erroneous  information,  for  Senator 
Heybum  was  not  present  at  the  convent  k)n — and 
this  paragraph  is  published  to  correct  the  error. 
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THE  bond  and  stock  market  has  its 
flood-tide  and  its  ebb.  The  difference 
between  the  wise  investor  and  the 
unwise  is  that  the  wise  buys  his  securities  at 
ebb;  while  the  unwise  buys  at  flood.  Talking 
it  for  granted  that  each  selects  the  same  bond 
or  stodc,  and  that  the  bond  or  stock  is  good 
and  never  defoults  its  interest  or  its  dividends, 
the  difference  is  mainly  one  of  income.  Yet, 
every  man  desires  to  get  the  laiger  income,  and 
every  man,  too,  likes  to  see  the  market  quota- 
tkms  for  his  stocks  and  bonds  higher  than  he 
pakl,  rather  than  tower. 

Let  us  take,  as  examples,  investments  in 
$5,000  New  York  Central  3^%  first-mortgage 
bcnids,  $5,000  Chicago  &  Alton  first-mortgage 
3%  bonds,  and  $5,000  Rock  Island  general 
mortgage  4%  booads.  All  three  are  strong 
bonds,  I^gal  for  purchase  by  New  York  savings 
banks  and  trustees.  A  brief  analysis  of  the 
difference  in  results  obtained  by  purchasing 
these  blocks  of  bonds  in  1900,  when  very  high 
prices  were  the  rule,  and  in  1907,  when  nearly 
aD  good  bonds  are  on  the  bargain  counter,  wiU 
scne  to  pouit  a  maraL 


The  table  shows  the  cost  of  bu3dng  $5,000  of 
each  bond  at  the  high  prices  of  1900  and  the 
low  prices  of  1907: 


BOND 

1900 

1907 

DIFFF.KF.NCE 

N.  Y.  C.  pref.  si7o 

Chicago  &  Alton  3%.. . 
Rock  Island  gen.  4% 

S5»5So 
4,650 
S»487 

$4,400 

3»787 
4,700 

$1,150 
863 
787 

Total 

$15,687 

$12,887 
5^5 

$3,800 

Annual  income 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  investor  who 
bought  these  gilt-edge  bonds  at  the  top,  seven 
years  ago,  has  been  losing  his  capital  at  the 
rate  of  $400  per  anniun,  while  his  income  has 
been  only  $525  per  annum.  If  he  had  to-day 
the  $15,687  he  invested  in  1900,  and  were  to 
divide  it  equally  in  purchasing  the  same  bonds 
he  bought  in  that  year,  his  annual  income  from 
the  investment  would  be  $636  instead  of  $525. 
That  difference  might  very  well,  in  many  cases, 
measure  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
discomfort  in  living. 

The  bonds  used  in  this  illustration  are  not 
selected  for  any  particular  reason.    What  is 
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true  of  them  is  true  practically  throughout  the 
whole  list  of  gilt-edge  bonds;  that  is,  of  bonds 
that  are  as  close  to  being  absolutely  safe  as  one 
has  a  right  to  expect. 

The  moral  that  The  World's  Work  desires 
to  draw  from  this  little  market  study  is  that  the 
present  is  a  good  time  for  conservative  inves- 
tors to  make  investments.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  strongest  railroad  bonds  will  decline 
from  their  present  prices  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  We  do  believe  that  the  general  ten- 
dency during  the  next  seven  years  will  be  up- 
ward, rather  than  downward.  It  is  unlikely, 
in  view  of  economic  conditions,  that  the  gilt- 
edge  bonds  will  regain  all  the  lost  ground. 
Capital  is  likely  to  demand  a  larger  return  in 
interest  during  this  time  than  it  did  seven  years 
ago,  because  it  costs  more  to  live  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  cost  more  to  live.  But  the 
margin  of  possible  recovery  is  very  wide,  and 
some  of  it  will  inevitably  be  absorbed. 

This  is  a  distinct  change  of  advice  given 
by  this  magazine.  A  year  ago,  after  a  full 
study  of  the  bond  market.  The  World's 
Work  adopted  a  very  conservative  attitude, 
and  was  roundly  criticised  because  it  would 
not  unqualifiedly  advise  the  purchase  of  all 
good  bonds  by  all  kinds  of  buyers  at  that  time. 
From  that  time  to  this,  it  has  maintained  that 
attitude.  The  average  investor,  looking  for 
permanent  investments  that  would  not  worry 
him,  has  been  recommended  to  specific  bonds 
that  seemed  to  have  reached  a  bed-rock  level, 
or  has  been  advised  to  purchase  quiet,  un- 
listed bonds  on  sterling  properties,  not  directly 
exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  Wall  Street 
market.  The  business  man,  and  even  in  some 
cases  the  average  investor,  has  been  advised 
to  purchase  the  best  of  the  short-term  notes. 

The  reason  for  this  conservatism  is  now 
apparent.  The  early  months  of  the  year  and 
the  summer  months  brought  it  quite  clearly  to 
the  eyes  of  even  the  most  superficial  obser\'er. 
The  scarcity  of  capital  led  to  further  declines 
in  the  gilt -edge  bonds.  The  end  of  the  sum- 
mer brought  symptoms  of  acute  disorder  in  the 
market  for  money,  as  usual.  The  remedy  is 
now  in  application,  namely  a  curtailment  of 
the  more  speculative  demands  for  capital. 
Many  millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  drawn 
out  of  investment  in  the  last  five  years  will 
retiuTi  to  investment,  coming  back  from  real- 
estate  speculation,  from  business  ventures, 
from  building  projects,  and,  possibly,  from 
merchandising. 


It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article  to  state 
that  the  gilt-edge  bonds  are  the  only  bonds 
that  may  be  bought  to-day  with  expectation  of 
profit  and  comfort.  Middle-class  bonds  of 
the  good  railroads  will  follow  the  course  of  the 
gilt -edge  bonds,  perhaps  starting  a  little  later, 
but  in  general  closely  coinciding.  Convertible 
issues  made  by  really  strong  companies  will 
probably  be  found  even  more  profitable, 
though  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
man  who  wants  a  permanent  investment,  with- 
out any  of  the  elements  of  speculation.  As 
to  the  more  speculative  issues,  they  follow  the 
course  of  the  stock  market,  and  we  do  not 
reconmiend  them  to  the  average  investor  at  all. 
For  example,  the  American  Tobacco  bonds, 
while  probably  perfectly  good,  may  be  widely 
influenced  by  the  course  of  the  Government 
prosecution  of  that  company. 

Judgment  should  be  used  in  making  pur- 
chases of  the  best  bonds,  as  well  as  the  most 
speculative.  If  one  intend  to  become  a  bond 
buyer,  he  should  choose  his  bond -dealer  very 
carefully.  It  costs  no  more  to  deal  with  an 
old,  well-established,  and  thoroughly  reputable 
house  than  it  does  to  deal  with  a  cheap  broker, 
of  unknown  record.  In  the  long  run,  it  costs 
a  great  deal  less.  Make  your  connection  with 
a  house  upon  whose  statement  of  facts  you 
may  rely,  even  though  you  get  your  advice 
elsewhere. 

Instead  of  asking  your  broker  for  advice, 
ask  him  for  facts.  If,  for  instance,  you  desire 
to  make  an  investment  in  gilt-edge  bonds, 
ask  him  to  send  you  a  list  of  the  bonds  he  has 
for  sale  that  are  legal  for  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts savings  banks.  Almost  every  repu- 
table house,  either  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  even  the  smaller  cities, 
has  some  bonds  for  sale  that  meet  these  qualifi- 
cations. At  the  same  time,  ask  for  a  brief 
record  of  the  prices  of  each  bond.  He  can  get 
the  figures  over  the  last  ten  years  by  a  con- 
sultation of  records  that  will  not  take  five 
minutes  of  time.  You  might  have  to  spend  a 
week  in  writing  for  them,  or  a  day  in  con- 
sulting some  library. 

When  you  get  his  little  list,  you  will  have 
data  from  which  to  form  an  intelligent  con- 
clusion. If  you  want  to  invest  in  only  one 
bond,  pick  out  the  one  you  want  after  a  study 
of  the  prices  and  the  facts.  It  is  not  always 
wise  ,to  select  the  one  that  is  selling  nearest 
the  low  price  of  its  record,  but  that  is  a  fairly 
safe  general  rule  in  dealing  with  the  bonds 
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legal  for  New  York  savings  banks.  It  is  not 
quite  so  safe  in  dealing  mth  convertible  bonds; 
and  it  may  lead  to  dire  trouble  in  making 
investments  in  the  speculative  bonds. 

If  you  have  enough  money  to  buy  five  or  six 
bonds,  or  more,  diversify  your  investment. 
If  you  want  the  revenue  of  the  bonds  to  live  on, 
you  might  take,  let  us  say,  six  bonds,  all  of 
equal  class.  Take  one  that  pays  its  interest 
in  January  and  July;  another  that  pays  in 
February  and  August,  and  so  on,  through  the 
year.  It  is  generally  convenient  to  have  your 
revenue  coming  in  month  by  month.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  want  to  reinvest  the 
interest,  buy  bonds  that  pay  at  the  same  time. 
This  is  a  minor  matter,  and  one  that  every 
buyer  may  settle  for  himself,  with  the  help  of 
an  intelligent  broker  or  bond  salesman. 

I  know  one  man  who  owns  a  good  business, 
gi\ing  him  a  certain  income  year  by  year.  He 
estimates  that  he  will  never,  in  his  lifetime, 
need  the  income  from  his  investments.  He 
therefore  entails  it,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
his  investments  at  his  death.  He  buys  bonds, 
only  of  the  best  class.  When  the  income  from 
his  investment  reaches  a  certain  figure,  he  takes 
out  life  insurance  on  a  "straight-life  poUcy" 
whose  premiums  will  exactly  absorb  the  interest 
from  the  investment.  The  process  might  be 
varied,  in  the  case  of  a  man  thirty  years  old 
who  wants  to  retire  at  fifty,  by  making  his 
insurance  a  20-year  paid-up  insurance.  It  is 
not  a  very  scientific  process  but  is  merely 
interesting. 

A  thought  may  here  be  given  to  the  man 
whose  investments  are  fairly  large,  say  as  much 


as  $5,000  per  annum.  If  he  lives  in  a  dty 
that  is  visited  by  the  salesmen  of  the  big  bank- 
ing houses,  he  will  probably  find  it  both  profit- 
able and  pleasant  to  make  a  connection  with 
one  of  the  houses  whose  agents  visit  his  dty. 
As  a  rule,  the  same  salesman  covers  the  same 
section  year  by  year.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
he  is  a  man  worth  knowing,  and  whose  knowl- 
edge of  bonds  is  quite  as  much  at  the  disposal 
of  the  customer  as  of  the  banking  house.  Get 
him  to  come  and  tell  you  facts.  A  handful 
of  his  facts  about  the  bonds,  the  property,  the 
men  who  control  it,  is  worth  a  bushel  of  his 
theories  about  the  market. 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  extreme,  the  man  who 
has  never  made  investments  in  securities.  This 
magazine  receives  quite  a  number  of  letters 
from  people  who  want  to  know  how  to  select 
a  banker,  and  how  to  use  him  when  selected. 
In  this  matter,  base  your  judgment  on  the 
record  of  his  house.  So  far  as  the  New  York, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsburg  bankers  are  concerned,  advice  may 
readily  be  obtained  for  the  asking.  When  you 
are  satisfied  that  you  know  which  house  you 
want  to  deal  with,  simply  write  to  it,  stating 
in  a  few  words  what  kind  of  securities  interest 
you,  and,  approximately,  what  amount  of 
money  you  are  thinking  of  investing.  You 
need  not  think  that  the  big  banker  does  not 
want  your  business  because  it  is  only  $500  or 
$1,000  a  year.  He  does  want  it,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  you  will  get  the  same  considera- 
tion from  him  that  he  will  give  to  the  man  with 
ten  times  as  much.  If  you  don't,  find  another 
banker. 
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HOW  LONDON  SENDS  ITS    WEEKLY  LETTERS  ACROSS  THE  WORLD  TO  INDIA 


THERE  is  one  continuing  miracle  in 
modem  days  which  never  receives  a 
moment's  other  attention  or  recog- 
nition than  that  which  is  implied  by  the  in- 
evitable grumble  when  the  miracle  does  not 
come  off.  It  fails  only  once  in  a  million  times, 
an  average  which  it  would  be  hard  for  the  most 
immaculate  of  Mahatmas  to  beat.  I  mean 
the  weekly  mail  from  London  to  India. 

Punctually  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Friday  night 
the  train  swings  slowly  out  of  Charing  Cross, 


and  two  hours  later  the  tonneaux  containing 
the  mails  have  been  swung  on  board  the 
cross-Channel  steamer,  and  the  lights  of  Dover 
are  gradually  drawing  together  in  the  darkness 
beyond  the  white  hubbub  of  the  ship's  wake. 
Forty  minutes  are  wasted  at  Calais,  and  then 
at  one  in  the  morning  "the  Continental  Ex- 
press" —  perhaps  the  most  famous  train  in  all 
Europe  —  begins  its  long  journey.  This  is  a 
train  de  luxe  which  sweeps  across  Europe,  dis- 
daining alike   the   waiting  crowds   upon    the 
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platforms  of  the  most  famous  of  cities,  and  the 
frontier  investigations  of  the  custom  houses. 

SWEEPING  ACROSS  EUROPE 

Serene  and  self-contained,  the  express  makes 
its  way  through  the  night.  It  even  dares  to 
put  Paris  on  one  side,  and  all  unconscious 
between  the  sheets  you  spin  through  the  long 
levels  of  France  until,  an  hour  before  you  reach 
Dijon,  you  turn  up  for  your  caf^  complet  in  the 
dining-car.  During  luncheon  you  halt  at 
Aix-les-Bains.  Soon  after,  you  climb  the  steep 
ascents  of  the  mountains,  and  hard  by  Modane 
you  thread  noisily  the  dark  culvert  of  the 
Mount  Cenis  Tunnel.  Twenty-four  hours  after 
leaving  London  you  are  in  Turin,  and  then 
again  in  sleep  you  lose  all  sight  of  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.  If  you  are  an  early  riser  you  may 
catch  sight  of  Ancona  and  the  bright  blue 
waters  of  the  Adriatic  as  you  wake,  but  you 
may  save  yourself  the  trouble.  For  the 
remainder  of  your  journey,  except  where  by 
Foggia  the  tag  of  Italy's  boot  thrusts  itself  out 
into  the  sea,  you  will  never  be  more  than  a  mile 
from  its  dancing  waves.  One  after  another  the 
little  half-known  maritime  towns  of  Eastern 
Italy  submit  themselves  for  your  momentary 
inspection,  and  are  then  wiped  away  again 
under  the  fast  wheels  of  the  express.  At  last, 
just  when  you  are  feeling  ready  for  an  early 
dinner  as  a  diversion,  you  stop  at  Brindisi. 
There,  after  a  good  dinner,  you  may  idle  upon 
the  black  and  white  stone  quays,  and  watch  the 
colored  lights  rippling  across  the  harbor. 

All  this  time,  with  a  paradox  characteristic  of 
this  country,  the  "mail-train"  has  not  carried  a 
single  mail-bag.  The  mails,  far  more  precious 
than  the  human  passengers,  have  followed  be- 
hind the  sleeping-cars  all  the  way.  Even  an 
outgoing  Viceroy  takes  his  passage  on  what  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  only  a  pilot  train. 

TRANSFERRING  THE  MAIL  TO   STEAMER 

The  arrival  of  the  mail-train  at  Brindisi  is  a 
signal  for  the  springing  up  out  of  the  darkness 
of  five  hundred  strange  porters  of  every  race 
and  language  in  Europe.  They  carry  across 
the  dingy  but  all-precious  mail  from  the  coaches 
on  the  quay  to  the  black,  quivering  body  of  the 
trans-Mediterranean  greyhound  that  is  waiting 
for  them  at  the  quay-edge.  One  after  another, 
in  a  continuous  stream  for  two  or  even  three 
hours,  the  bags  are  carried  up  the  inclined 
planks,  divided  right  and  left  by  the  officer  in 
charge,  and  dumped  down  into  the  holds. 


At  twelve  o'clock  the  Isis  is  oflF.  Nominally 
the  journey  takes  forty-eight  hours.  I  have 
generally  found  it  more  like  fifty-four,  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  we  and  the  mails  —  I 
mean  the  mails  and  we  —  could  have  been 
transferred  at  an  even  later  hour  to  the  big 
P.  &  O.  that  is  moored  fifty  yards  out  from  the 
tank  of  that  strange,  flat,  over-built  peninsula, 
Port  Said.  Through  the  Canal  we  start  on 
Wednesday  at  nine,  steadily  gliding  on  from 
dawn  to  sunset;  afterward  it  is  only  possible 
to  see  our  way  by  the  searchlight  slung  at  the 
prow.  Four  days  of  the  Red  Sea  will  have 
inured  the  worst  sailor  for  the  five  days  more 
between  Aden  and  India.  At  last  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Bombay  rise  up  out  of  the  deep 
ahead,  and  we  have  reached  our  goal.  From 
Aden  to  Bombay  the  mails  have  been  sorted  all 
day  long,  and  at  Bombay  the  English  mail 
comes  to  land  only  to  burst  rocket-wise  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  It  is  a  pretty 
idea,  this  of  the  English  mail  thus  spreading  its 
English  news  and  kindly  greetings  to  every 
part  of  the  great  dependency. 

SEPARATING  THE  MAILS 

This  bag  with  the  black  and  white  bands 
remains  in  Bombay,  the  gate  and  meeting- 
house of  half  the  East;  that  presses  north  the 
same  day  to  the  dainty  mosques  and  silk 
factories  of  Ahmadabad.  These  others  are 
coursing  on  in  the  same  direction.  Some  will 
fall  out  at  the  coral  city  of  Jaipur.  Others, 
even  earlier,  will  be  making  their  way  to  the 
lonely  and  magnificent  desert  palace  and  dty 
of  Jodhpur;  this  one's  destination  is  uttermost 
Bikanir;  this  again  will  find  a  home  in  lovely 
Udaipur,  where  the  white  marble  palaces  rise 
straight  out  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  mountain 
lake. 

But  the  main  current  keeps  on  through 
Delhi,  with  its  memories  of  past  dynasties  and 
emperors  more  gorgeous  and  more  extravagant 
than  any  the  rest  of  the  world  has  ever  known; 
through  Amritsar  and  Lahore,  the  sacred 
centres  of  the  Sikhs;  through  Rawalpindi, 
where  the  massed  battalions  are  ever  waiting; 
over  the  Indus  at  Attock,  up  to  Peshawar  and 
through  the  long,  low  Khaibar  Pass  to  Landi 
Kotal,  the  Ultima  Thtde  of  English  authority  in 
India. 

THE  MONDAY  LETTER  FROM  HOME 

Others,  again,  run  through  from  Bombay 
to  the  rocky  fortress  of  Gwalior  or  to  Agra, 
where  rise,  the  most  exquisite  of  all  India's 
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homes  of  the  dead,  the  incomparable  graves  of 
Akbar,  Itmad-ud-Daula,  and,  last  and  best  of 
all,  the  Taj.  Perhaps  we  must  reckon  the  fort 
of  Agra  and  Fatehpur-Sikri  as  homes  of  the 
dead  in  no  less  real  a  sense.  But  all  are 
exquisite,  and  in  every  one  of  them  an  English 
letter  is  read  each  Monday  in  the  year.  But 
the  great  body  of  the  mail  still  runs  on  eastward . 
East  through  Cawnpore,  of  which  the  English- 
man still  speaks  in  bated  tones,  to  Lucknow; 
east  past  Benares,  the  holiest  city  of  all 
India,  eastward  still  through  the  hot,  streaming 
jungle  swamps  among  which  Calcutta  has 
made  firm  her  foundations,  or  up  the  jungle 
clad  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  to  Darjeeling. 

And  yet  this  is  only  part  of  the  work  of  the 
mail.  While  the  first  letters  are  being  opened 
in  Abmadabad,  the  southern  mails  are  speeding 


fast  to  Hyderabad,  Madras,  and  the  hot  steamy 
jungles  of  the  Camatic.  And  still  there  is 
Burma  awaiting  its  mail-bags  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon;  still  our  resident  in  Gyangtse  looks 
southward  for  the  mounted  dak. 

There  is  no  comer  in  all  India  that  is  not 
searched  out  and  found  by  this  almost  perfect 
service  which,  unnoticed  and  unpraised,  is 
carried  out  week  after  week,  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  Those  who  have  known  in  even 
the  most  casual  way  of  the  work  that  is  thus 
steadily  and  unostentatiously  done  by  the 
Indian  Mail  Service,  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  irony  that  at  the  outset 
of  this  article  I  have  called  it  a  miracle.  And, 
roughly  speaking,  wherever  the  mail  goes,  there 
can  an  English  visitor  go  too,  as  quickly  and  as 
well. 
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AS  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


BY 


EUGENE   P.  LYLE,  Jr. 


SECRETARY  TAFT  has  held  appoint- 
ive ofl&ces  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, and  without  seeking  one  of 
them.  Yet  had  he  sought  them  by  election,  he 
would  probably  have  had  them  all.  In  a 
constantly  widening  circle,  the  confidence  in 
him  and  his  work  has  spread;  and  when  he 
accepted  the  call  to  the  War  Department,  he 
had  behind  him  a  practically  unanimous  public 
opinion.  When  he  went  out  to  the  Philippines, 
he  was  known  in  Ohio  as  a  great  lawyer. 
When  he  came  back,  the  whole  country  knew 
him  as  an  exceptionally  great  administrator. 
Secretary  Taft  generally  laps  over  an  oflBdal 
title,  and  a  popular  one  must  be  created  for  him. 
"The  Wheel-Horse  of  the  Administration" 
serves  admirably,  but  "General  Utility  Bill" 
is  more  striking.  Instead  of  the  President 
putting  up  a  "Busy  Day"  sign,  he  says,  in 
cflFect :  "  Go  over  and  tell  Taft  about  it."  That 
is  the  way  the  President  gets  his  vacations,  and 
sometimes  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well. 
They  can  leave  Washington  confidently  if 
Secretaiy  Taft  is  ''on  the  lid." 


Whenever  he  is  Secretary  of  Peace  pro  tem.^ 
the  Secretary  of  War  fairly  exudes  "cordial 
relations."  There  are  no  dilemmas  in  his 
vocabulary.  When  the  Kaiser  asks  us  what 
we  think  of  France  in  Morocco,  Secretary  Taft 
replies  that  we  don't  think  anything  of  it. 
Why  should  we?  Morocco  is  nothing  to  us. 
And  so,  a  diplomatic  question  untangles  itself 
into  a  genial  international  smile.  And,  all  the 
while,  he  is  the  jolliest  of  War  Lords.  Brist- 
ling is  not  one  of  his  methods.  It  never  seems 
to  be  necessary. 

There  are  correspondents  in  Washington, 
men  who  come  in  contact  with  him  daily,  who 
would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Secretary 
can  really  swear.  They  have  never  seen  him 
angry,  and  decline  to  believe  anything  of  him 
that  is  not  even-tempered.  He  rarely  shows  a 
sign  of  strain,  or  loses  his  temper.  Last  spring, 
just  before  his  trip  to  Cuba  and  to  Panama, 
he  had  an  unusually  exasperating  time.  He 
was  bearing  the  brunt  of  censure  loaded  by 
Congress  on  the  Administration.  He  was 
worUng  hard  for  the  Philippine  tariff  and  bank 
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bill.  The  Canal  was  again  at  the  acute  stage 
of  periodic  resignations,  from  chief  engineer 
down.  There  were  the  bids  for  the  work  to  be 
considered.  There  was  the  Brownsville  aflFair 
— ^the  only  item  of  all  this  docket  that  was 
strictly  Department  business — and,  on  top  of 
it,  came  Senator  Foraker's  nettling  attack. 
There  was  Cuba  in  a  state  of  disorder.  And, 
all  the  while,  men  waited  twenty  deep  outside 
his  door,  and  each  man  had  a  new  difficulty 
to  "tell  Taft"  about.  At  last  the  big,  good- 
natured  Secretary  began  to  show  signs  of 
ner\'ousness. 

"What,  that  fellow  1"  he  would  burst  forth. 
"Blot  hun  from  the  face  of  the  earth!  Why—" 
and  then,  at  the  very  height  of  the  outburst,  he 
would  break  into  laughter,  and  everything  was 
all  right  again. 

For  a  time  of  peace,  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
a  very  busy  man.  His  Department  has  in 
hand  tasks  that  overshadow  those  which 
usually  go  with  the  office.  The  War  Depart- 
ment is  building  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
nurses  or  chastises  dependencies.  It  dis- 
courages repudiation  and  revolution  in  Latin- 
America.  Compared  with  these,  the  routine 
of  army  aflFairs  is  not  picturesque.  The  army, 
an  instrument  of  ^^'ar,  gets  itself  lost  in  any 
casual  record  of  the  present  Department  of 
War. 

The  dominating  quality  of  Secretary  Taft's 
usefulness  as  "the  Wheel-Horse"  is  tact. 
That  is  why  the  President  sent  him  to  settle  a 
Cuban  revolution  without  powder  and  ball. 
As  in  the  Philippines,  he  steered  clear  of  traps. 
The  Cubans  could  worry  no  rash  promises  out 
of  him,  but  were  made  to  see  that  their  lost 
independence  might  be  regained  only  through 
their  own  good  conduct.  They  understood 
that  they  must  have  a  peaceable  election,  and 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  stay  on  their  island  any 
longer  than  necessary.  Secretary  Taft  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  an  insular  broU.  By  sym- 
pathetic insight,  he  understands — and  then 
it  is  all  over  with  that  particular  revolution. 

He  has  also  a  penetrating  and  comprehend- 
ing eye  on  the  Panama  Canal.  With  no 
reference  to  notes,  he  explains  the  technical 
phases  that  one  would  suppose  only  an  engineer 
on  the  ground  could  handle.  It  grows  evident 
in  a  little  while  that  he  has  mastered  the  entire 
situation.  When  he  makes  an  estimate  on  the 
time  and  cost  of  taking  out  earth,  he  knows 
exactly  the  kind  of  earth  it  b,  and  aUows  for 
difficulties    that    even  a  geologbt  might  not 


foresee.  He  has  at  his  finger-ends  the  same 
exact  information  about  the  tangled  problem 
of  trackage  and  dumping.  He  knows  what 
the  men  eat,  and  how  they  live.  He  has  been 
a  veritable  spendthrift  of  eflFort. 

AS  A    CABINET    OFHCER 

As  Secretary  of  War,  one  of  that  little  group 
highest  up  in  the  Government,  he  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  "OM  Bill"  of  the  prosecutor's 
office  in  Cincinnati.  He  is  a  few  years  older, 
but  not  a  day  more  exalted,  not  a  day  less 
hearty  and  unassuming.  His  face  breaks  into 
a  smile  as  he  greets  an  incoming  group.  His 
voice  is  soft,  but  not  insinuating,  and  with  never 
a  hint  of  aflFectation.  Neither  is  there  the 
least  cadence  of  the  oratorical,  nor  the  solenm 
intonation  of  the  learned  exhorter.  It  is  all 
perfectly  natural;  most  of  all,  it  is  considerate. 
Yet,  as  he  grows  more  earnest,  the  voice  gathers 
volume  and  you  feel  the  reserve  force  behind. 

The  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
—  and  they  are  experienced  judges  of  human 
nature  —  describe  Secretary  Taft  as  very 
"human,"  which  is  possibly  the  best  thing  a 
newspaper  man  can  say  of  anybody.  They 
are  genuinely  fond  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
because  he  is  so  real.  The  crabbedest  among 
them,  veterans  who  have  inventoried  states- 
men almost  since  the  day  of  Lincoln,  wOl  tell 
you  that  Secretary  Taft  is  the  kindest  man  th^ 
have  ever  known  in  public  life. 

For  a  civilian,  Governor  Taft  came  to  the 
War  Office  with  unique  qualifications.  During 
more  than  three  years  he  had  lived  near  the 
American  soldier,  when  he  and  the  soldier  were 
both  seeing  actual  service  in  the  Philippines. 
He  knew  our  fighting  unit  already,  by  personal 
contact.  He  has  studied  details  since  then, 
all  the  way  to  high  strategics.  He  under- 
stands the  troubles  of  the  enlisted  man,  and 
favors  probationary  enlistment  to  oflFset  deser- 
tions. He  urges  a  tight  chain  of  insular  de- 
fenses, as  a  precaution.  He  inspects  army 
posts,  all  the  way  from  Fort  Russell  in  Wyoming 
to  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  Texas.  He  wants 
brigade  posts,  wherever  possible,  to  give 
officers  actual  practice  in  handling  large  bodies 
of  men.  "An  army  is  not  to  look  at,"  he  says; 
he  wants  one  that  can  fight,  belie\ing  this  to  be 
"  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  j)eace." 
But  a  task  like  that  requires  time,  and  he  warns 
us  frankly: 

"If  we  once  raised  such  an  army  as  we  did  raise,  the 
flower  of  which  marched  down  Pennsj^yaoia  Avenue  in 


Ac  iTmad  review  utider  Gmnt  and  Shcrmaiip  could  we  not 
dp  It  «9ftiii?  la  the  enthusiasm  of  these  glowing  queslbns 
imI  |«Tipds»  the  awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  money  which 
•e  had  to  undergo  during  the  four  years  in  order  to  train 
ovr  CiHl  Waj-  veterans  and  to  produce  that  army,  is 
tHirrjy  forgptten^  and  the  country  is  lulled  into  the  utterly 
anfottiided  as&urance  that  a  volunteer  enlisted  to-day,  or 
m  «IKii<iia*g  eanolled  to-morrow^  can  in  a  week  or  a  month 
ht  oude  An  effective  soldier.  More  than  this,  the  fact 
tint  io  1^  CiriJ  War  each  side  labored  under  the  burden 
<i  hiring  to  use  raw  levies  at  first,  while  in  any  foreign 
•W  wt  might  have  our  troops  would  have  to  encounter 
*t  WHT  a  iimfited  and  disciplined  force^  la  entirely  ignored," 


It  was  his  half-brother,  Charles  P.  Taft,  who 
had  put  the  pot  on,  and  the  fury  of  its  boiling 
promised  active  political  work  in  Ohio*  Sen- 
ator Foraker  thundered  defiance  and  said  that 
he  would  submit  the  question  of  the  state's 
choice  to  direct  primary.  This  was  agreeable 
to  Mr,  Charles  P.  Taft.  E\^erybody  in  Ohio 
knows  that  Senator  Foraker  could  be  elected 
to  nothing  by  direct  primary,  while  in  Gin- 
cinnati  they  say  that  Secretary  Taft  is  virtually 
without  an  enemy.  The  Senator  did  not  insist 
on  the  direct  primar\%  and  the  "organization" 
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And  then  he  adds  this  word  of  caution : 

•**n>c  lc»on  from  the  pension  fund,  however^  instead 
«i  MtiKr  ftft  k  naiarally  is,  a  restraint  upon  expenditure 
m  icntxr  m  Htkimt  army,  ought,  if  historicaJly  and  cnti- 
taBf  coosiilered^  1o  be  a  warning  against  the  lack  of  prep- 
mtlDD,  for  the  cactent  of  that  pension  roll  is  itself  the 
praMeM  ^xpomtA  td  the  fatuity  of  a  policy  of  insu^cient 
flaticwaJ  defcoK.'* 

AS  A   PEESmENTIAL  CANDIDATE 

When  Secretary  Taft  returned  from  one  of 
\kk  insular  Irip^  last  spring,  he  found  that  be 
WIS  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tioQ  for  ihr  Presi^iency  of  the  United  States, 


was  left  to  decide  the  matter.  Wisely  choosing 
between  a  standard  4x:arcr  who  fears  a  direct 
primary  and  one  who  fears  it  notj  the  Republican 
State  Committee  declared  for  Taft* 

As  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomina* 
tion,  there  is  never  any  compromise  of  Secre- 
tary  Taft's  straightforward  simplicity.  Re- 
cently he  told  the  Republicans  of  the  South 
that,  so  long  "as  the  Republican  party  in  the 
Southern  States  shall  represent  little  save  a 
factional  chase  for  Federal  otfices  in  which 
business  men  and  men  of  substance  in  the 
community  have  no  desire  to  enter  and  in  the 
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result  of  which  they  have  no  interest,  we  may 
expect  the  present  political  conditions  of  the 
South  to  continue."  Now  the  votes  of  the 
Southern  Republican  delegates  are  many,  and 
may  be  the  decisive  votes  in  a  national  con- 
vention. The  Secretary  had  no  political  reason 
for  saying  wliat  he  did,  and  there  were  reasons 
why  he  should  not  say  it.  But,  as  usual,  he 
said  exactly  what  he  thought.  Yet  such  are 
the  contradictions  of  politics  that  acandidatc*s 
** frailty"  often  becomes  a  source  of  strength; 


steam-shovel  men,  down  on  the  Isthmus.  The 
other  workmen  on  the  Canal  thought  that  the 
demands  of  the  shovel-men  were  unreasor/able, 
The  Secretary  said  that  he  would  investigate 
their  complaints.  But  this  did  not  suit  the 
grievance  committee  that  waited  on  him.  It 
must  have  instant  compliance^  or  there  would 
be  a  strike. 

*'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  demanded  Mr. 
Taft,  *'that  you  wani  my  decision  before  I  have 
had  time  to  inform  mvself  ?" 


^^^ 


1 
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only  a  little  while  after  the  above  denunciation, 
a  Republican  state  convention  in  Kentucky 
virtually  declared  for  Taft* 

Secretary  Taft  believes  the  larifiF  should  be 
revised,  and  he  first  said  so  when  such  an 
utterance  was  akin  to  party  heresy*  This 
"frailty''  was  acclaimed  as  an  excellent  one, 
especially  since  certain  candidates  already  in 
the  field  were  monotonously  hide-bound  in  the 
doctrine   of    "stand -pat**' 

His  labor  decisions,  referred  to  in  a  former 
mrticle  of  this  series,  viiU  be  urged  against  him. 
Last  spring  he  again  offended  Labor,  because  it 
was  in  the  wrong.    This  was  the  case  of  the 


Yes,  they  did,  or  they  would  at  once  tender 
their  resignations  and  stop  work  on  the  Canal. 

'*Then/'  replied  the  Secretary,  ''if  I  must 
decide  without  looking  into  the  matter  first,  I 
shall  have  to  request  your  resignations  at 
once/* 

The  committee  looked  at  him  amazed.  It 
w*as  hastily  resolved  that  the  uninlimidated 
Secretary  might  have  more  time.  He  later 
found  the  shovel-men  to  be  well  paid,  belter 
paid  than  other  labor  on  the  Isthmus  or  than 
the  same  labor  in  the  United  States.  He 
disapproved  any  further  increase,  "except 
under  some  provision  of  reasonable  increase 
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applicable  to  all  i-eteran  skilled  employees  of 
ihc  Commission  who  are  paid  by  class  rates/* 
Corporations  who  break  the  law  are  given 
leave  to  regard  him  with  the  same  aversion  as 
do  the  lawless  of  any  other  class.  Though  he 
b  in  accoid  with  the  President's  policies,  his 
friends  do  not  believe  that  he  would  attempt 
ihe  *'mdicar*  things  ihal  President  Roosevelt 
h^s  done.  Being  a  lawyer,  he  would  draw 
Inck  before  any  '*  Constitutional  sacrilege/* 
Vet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  be  as  radical 


locaijiies;  and  indeed,  in  some  instances,  by  rales  in  excess 
of  that  which  would  be  reasonablL'  for  ihe  aemce  itself.*^ 

Before  Mr,  Roosevelt  became  President; 
before  either  *'the  Square  Deal"  or  the  Rate 
Bill  were  heard  of,  Judge  Taft  was  hauling 
railroad  receivers  before  him  to  answer  to 
charges  of  rebating,  and  also  wanting  a  decision 
that  broke  the  first  trust  ever  broken  by  Federal 
law  in  our  country. 

Again,  there  is  so  dehcaie  a  thing  as  religion, 
and     it    is   feared     that    the     blindly    pious. 


I 
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aLA  any  polici^man  toward  corporate  power 
that  does  not  respect  the  law.  For  instance, 
be  says: 

••II  b  readily  tt^nccded  ihal  tire  prosperity  of  ilie  rail* 
plaji  A  large  part  in  the  prosperity  of  the  couiilr)% 
i  tluit  ajjylliing  whicla  disturbs  tbcii  normal  and  proper 
will  dimiih  the  bu&ine^  of  the  counm^;  but  what 
ID  do  with  the  qucsiioTi  whether  there  &hnU  be  an 
cfidtiit  tribuiid  lo  determine  whether  a  rmilmad  coinpatiy 
B  cSni^sig  too  1i%h  ratca,  or  b  discrimtitating  {^galn^t 
wamm  i«tivldiiil  m  locality?" 

And  tlieii  he  adds: 

^'Frrliap^  Ibe  rouet  ^rious  abuse  of  the  last  two  decades 
the  ttnJuAt  discrimination  in  railway  mtcs  as 
indiridtial    ithlppers    and    as    beiween    different 


unable  to  sec  the  Christian  spirit  behind  a  creed 
not  their  own,  will  be  ari^ycd  against  him  by 
subtle  manipulators.  Secrt*tary^  Taft  is  a 
Unitarian,  No  one  in  his  camp  admits,  though, 
that  for  this  reason  the  Christian  spirit  may  not 
be  alert  in  him.  When  hb  old  classmates 
gathered  around  him  just  before  he  sailed  for 
Manila  the  first  time,  he  revealed  his  attitude 
toward  his  errand  in  these  words:  *'I  have 
some  hesitation  in  saving  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  for  I  know  there  are  some  real  missionaries 
in  this  company,  and  I  may  mistake  the  emo- 
tion; but  I  sincerely  believe  I  have  the  mis- 
sionary spirit.  I  know  I  want  to  do  those 
people  good,"    Previous  to  this  there  was  a 
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movement  started  to  make  him  presideni  of 
Yale^  which  he  discouraged,  but  to  an  old 
friend  he  said,  very  earnestly,  that  he  knew  of 
DO  greater  opportunity  that  could  be  offered 
in  the  work  for  righteousness.  Another  time 
he  said:  *'l  would  not  ignore  or  minimize  the 
iniluence  of  religion  on  the  development  and 
uplifting  of  human  character," 

The  Secretary's  friends  may  wish  that  the 
people  knew  him  belter.    Yet  one  does  not 


and  a  far  reaching  tact  and  kindliness,  which 
enable  his  great  abilities  and  high  principles  to 
be  of  use  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible 
were  he  not  gifted  with  the  capacity  to  work 
hand  in  hand  with  his  fellows,'' 

When  he  shall  have  returned  from  his  visit  to 
the  Philippines,  he  will  have  tmveled  an  ahnost 
incrtxiible  number  of  miles  on  government 
business.  Outside  of  the  Navy,  no  other 
American  has  traveled  so  far  in  the  public 


THE  SECRETARY  AWAITING   HIS  TURN  TO   ENTER  A   SHAFT 
There  is  no  detail  of  canal  constractiwn  with  which  h*?  did  not  ttcquaint  Himself 


have  to  know  him  lo  judge  him.  He  a%vakens 
the  abiding  lru.m  of  his  fellows  by  his  frankness 
and  his  sincerity.  Even  where  he  is  not  per- 
sonally known,  there  is  the  feeling  that  Secretary 
Taft  is  a  pubhc  sen-ant  who  can  be  depended 
upon  for  any  kind  of  a  job. 

President  Roosevelt's  o\mi  estimate  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  is  not  overdravtn,  Mr* 
Taft,  he  says»  combines  as  few  men  ever  cdn 
combine,  **a  standard  of  absolutely  unflinching 
rectitude  on  every  point  of  public  duty,  and  a 
literally  dauntless  courage  and  willingness  to 
bear  responsibility,  with  a  knovtrledgt  of  men 


service.  But  he  has  gone  far  in  another  sense, 
From  his  graduation  until  now,  his  fiftieth 
year,  he  has  not  worked— for  himself— at  his 
profession  more  than  perhaps  six  months  all 
told.  The  years  have  all  gone  into  the  pubhc 
service,  just  as  the  unthinkable  miles  of  travel 
have  gone  with  the  character  of  the  semce  as 
varied  as  that  of  the  countries  he  has  traversed. 
This,  then,  is  his  equipment  as  a  public 
sen^ant.  "He  has  had  the  extraordinarily 
severe  training  for  the  highest  senice  of  the 
nation  that  possibly  not  one  of  our  Prcj^idents 
has  ever  had/' 
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WALL  STREET  AND   THE   BANKS 


BY 

C  M.  KEYS 


T 


Itt    JAMMM  STILUJAN 


10-DAY,  in  his 
fifty-seventh 
year,  Mr. 
James  Stillman  is 
])resident  of  the  big- 
gest and  most  power- 
ful bank  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  also  the 
plenipotentiary  in  the 
strongest  group  of 
banks.  When  he  be- 
ptesident  of  the  National  City  Bank,  it 
had  a  capital  of  one  million  dollars;  now  it  has 
a  capital  of  twenty-five  millions.  In  those  days, 
it  had  deposits  of  about  twenty  millions;  now 
it  has  upward  of  $160,000,000  of  individual 
dcporits*  Then  it  stood  alone;  now  it  is  the 
head  ol  a  banking  oligarchy  embracing,  in  all, 
mne  national  and  six  state  banks,  and  at  least 
mx  trust  companies. 

This  whole  system,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  is 
operated  on  what  might  be  called  "the  Still- 
man  idea."  It  is  a  banking  heresy.  In  effect,  it 
w  that  a  commercial  bank  may  depart  widely 
from  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  lend  itself 
largely  to  the  uses  of  the  promoter,  the  financier, 
and  even  the  stock  gambler.  Little  is  esteemed 
to  be  beyond  the  province  of  the  bank.  It  may 
properly  discount  commercial  paper,  promote 
a  huge  copper  consolidation,  finance  a  mining 
deal,  or  trade  in  bonds  and  stocks  in  almost 
any  way  it  pleases. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  this  same  heresy 
crept  into  the  banking  business  in  England. 
At  that  time,  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  was, 
|)erhaps,  the  largest  single  commercial  bank 
in  England.  It  had  been  built  up  by  genera- 
tions of  conservative  business,  slow,  steady, 
certain.  When  Lord  Revelstoke  inherited  its 
command,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  glitter 
anJ  the  glory  of  promotion.    He  saw  huge  for- 
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tunes  made  in  South 
America,  in  the  finan- 
cing of  huge  mines, 
and  in  all  other  forms 
of  financial  promo- 
tion. Deliberately,  he 
turned  the  policy  of 
his  house  from  the 
hard-tilled  fields  of 
commerce  to  the  rich 
fields  of  exploitation. 

For  ten  years,  winds  blew  fair.  By  1890,  the 
firm  was  one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  securities, 
and  was  loaded  to  the  gun\\^les  vnih  the  scrip 
that  represented  the  development  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic,  among  other 
ventures  of  the  same  sort.  Then  came  the 
tempest,  suddenly.  To  the  utter  amazement 
and  confounding  of  the  financial  world.  Baring 
Brothers  hung  out  signals  of  distress.  Help 
came,  and  the  firm  struggled  on,  under  bare 
poles,  distressed  and  crippled. 

The  lesson  of  the  Baring  catastrophe  was 
not,  one  may  presume,  lost  upon  Mr.  Stillman, 
the  new  president  of  the  National  City  Bank. 
Yet,  \vith  his  eyes  wide  open,  he  deliberately 
chose  for  his  bank  a  course  similar  to  the 
course  that  had  resulted  in  the  Baring  panic. 
Only,  he  watched,  coddled,  and  guarded  his 
bank  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  Each 
step  in  its  progress  was  guided  by  his 
hand.  His  genius,  his  marvelous  intuition, 
his  wonderful  adroitness  have  been  at  all 
times  at  the  call  of  his  bank.  Therefore,  thus 
far,  mistakes  have  been  few,  profits  have 
been  largj,  and  banking  power  has  more 
and  more  been  concentred  at  the  desk  of 
Mr.  Stillman. 

He  is,  in  truth,  the  First  Apostle  of  Concen- 
tration. When  he  was  born  into  the  banking 
world,  each  bank  was  a  separate  entity.     The 
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National  Bank  Act  had  stipulated  that  each 
national  bank  should  have  "one  place  of  busi- 
ness"; and  the  simple-minded  fathers  of  the  sys- 
tem had  taken  that  to  mean  that  branch  banks 
were  not  desired,  nor  desirable.  The  new 
president  of  the  National  City,  however,  was 
a  dreamer  of  practical  dreams.  He  began  to 
picture  his  little  million -dollar  bank  as  the 
conqueror,  the  emperor,  of  all  the  banks.  It 
was  a  time  when  trusts  were  in  the  making* 
He  pictured  to  himself  a  banking  trust,  but  he 
could  not  make  the  picture  fit  into  the  scheme 
established  by  the  law.    Therefore  he  sought 


man  policies,  and  Messrs*  StiUman  and  Wil* 
ham  Rockefeller  are  directors  of  it*  It  is  the 
left  arm  of  the  system,  so  to  speak.  Mr* 
StiUman  is  a  director  in  eleven  banks  and  six 
trust  companies  in  New  York  City. 

Of  course,  the  process  of  consolidation  by 
these  means  has  not  beeJi  confined  to  Mr. 
Stillman's  banks,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the 
greatest  of  aU  promoters,  has  not  lagged  far 
behind.  For  years  he  has  been  recognized 
as  the  real  dominant  influence  in  the  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  has  had  a  working  alliance 
with  the  First  National  Bank,  of  which  Mr. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF   MR.  JAMES  STlLLMAN.   AT  BROWNSVILLE,  TEX. 
It  is  now  occupied  by  Ihc  local  a^^^-nt  of  the  '*  Gulf  Coast  Linu  '* 


a  winding  path  that  should  run  through  rhe 
law,  yet  not  transgress  it-  He  found  that  path 
and  follo\\^  it  to-day,  carefully,  advisedly, 
shrewdly. 

Instead  of  establishing  branch  national  Ixinks, 
imjjossible  under  the  law,  there  has  been  created 
a  system  of  dependencies.  Here,  the  interests 
that  centre  about  the  National  City  Bank  have 
bought  control  of  another  bank;  there,  they 
have  merely  made  an  alliance  and  exchanged 
directors;  here,  again,  the  tie  h  even  more 
elusive  and  intangible.  The  Hanover  Nation- 
al  Bank    cooperates    closely   with  the    Siill- 


Geo.  F.  Baker  is  the  pa^sident.  These  two 
banks  t^tand  at  the  head  of  the  second  largest 
group,  consisting  of  five  national  banks  and 
eight  trust  companies.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed 
that  they  arc  so  closely  related  as  are  the  City 
Bank  and  the  Hanover  Bank,  but  they  are 
loosely  allied-  The  third  big  bank  in  this 
gTOii|»  is  the  Chase  National,  strongly  allied 
with  the  First  National*  In  the  third  group,  the 
National  Park  Bank  heads  a  list  of  five  banks 
and  trust  companies,  mostly  doing  a  commercial 
business.  This  group  has  not  followed  the 
usual  practice  of  diverting  its  activities  from 


THE  NATIONAL  CITY    BANK,   NEW    YORK 
Von  W0I  6iKi  Uie  heart  &iid  centre  of  this  plutocracy  in  the  middle  of  the  western  edge  of  «  flat -lopped  ,^k'' 
t^c^lnl  la  n  itnall  office  in  the  southi^'est  comer  of  ihc  siecond  floor  of  a  little,  white,  unpretentious  office^btilldiiig 
lilfwaj  belwrt*!!  the  graveyard  that  bounds  Wall  Street  on  the  west  and  the  deep  dark  river  that  skirts  it  on  the  east ' 


rominerdal  banking  to  financial  banking.  The 
lounh  group  combines  the  interests  of  Messrs, 
Mrrne  and  Heinze  to  control  half  a  do^en 
final  and  a  dozen  state  banks,  and  five  or 
companies* 
.^t  not  be  taken  for  gmnted  that  all  the 
Xcw   York   banks  are  affliated  with  these 


groups,  or  that  all  have  turned  "frohi  commer* 
cial  Imnking  to  other  phases  of  the  science. 
There  are  many  strongj  growing,  enterprisingt 
independent  banks  that  are  still  handmaidens 
of  commerce.  The  Chemical  National  might 
be  cited  as  a  type. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  the  two  real 
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fighting  factors  in  Wall  Street  banking  arc  the 
groups  headed  by  the*  City  and  the  Hanover 
National,  and  the  group  formed  by  the  loose 
ccC^peration  of  the  First  National  and  the  Bank 
of  C^ommerce.    The  iirsl  of  these  groups  is  the 


Messrs,  E,  H,  Harriman,  H.  C,  Frick,  H  H, 
Rogers,  and  tneir  allies.  The  second  group  is 
subject  to  the  influence  and  policies  of  Messrs. 
J.  P,  Morgan,  James  J.  Hill,  and  the  Moore 
clique,  which  controls  the  Rock  Island.     This 


CoprriiUi  ipoip  by  H.  C-  WtiiJim  Co 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 

Tbc  beadqisairters  of  ibe  English   financbl  system  is,  and  must  for  yeara  continue  to  be,  the  real  money-centre  of 

the  world.     Its  rate  of  discotmt  largely  contfok  the  ebb  and  flaw  of  gold  in  all  markets 


so-called  "Standard  Oii  Group,"  closely  allied 
with  the  financial  interests  of  the  Rockefeller 
family  and  ready,  in  general^  to  coopemte  with 
Messrs.  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  in  furthering  the 
interests   and    carrying  on    the   activities  of 


group,  like  the  former,  has  its  allies  in  the  field 
of  private  banking,   namely,   Messrs,    J.   P. 
Morgan    &  Co,,   Speyer    &  Co.,   and   other 
smaller  firms. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  pernicious  in 
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&  tNUlking  cansoUdation,  nor  in  concentration. 
In  fact,  concent miion  in  banking  was  almost 
ilievitabk*,  as  it  has  been  the  ruling  principle 
of  ihe  last  ten  years  in  ainiost  every  line  of 
busmesSp  here  and  abroad.  It  lends  toward 
strength.  It  was  this  principle  thit  made  the 
Baring  hrm  great  and  powerful  before  Lord 
Revclsloke  fonnuiated  the  heresy  thiit  wrecked 
iu    No  one  decries  concentration,  for  itself. 

Yet,  harm  has  been  done  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  banking  interests  in  the  forms  above 


the  term  ** banking*"  It  is  a  wide  field.  In 
the  main^  it  has  three  phases:  commercial 
banking,  investment  imnking,  and  financial 
banking  or  promotion. 

Commercial  banking  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
national  and  state  banks.  The  former  are 
about  6,500  banks,  scattered  over  the  country. 
They  are  regulated  and  inspected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  are  authorized  to  issue 
notes  secured  on  Government  bonds  and  there- 
by furnish  a  supply  of  money  for  commercial 


r^ 


THE  BANK  OF  THE  FUTURE  ^y^-i-t^v^  by  iir.^  lu-^.. 

hits  &*pifpt]  **  to  found  his  bank  (the  National  City  Bank),  at  last,  in  the  old  Custom -Hcmsr,  the 
J   pik-  ititfi  whose  shadows  hia  eyes  look  35  he  glances  from  his  windows  across   the  dusty  stitet, 
iiita  imnk  the  Bank  of  AH  the  Banks.     Perhaps  he  will  do  it " 


dcscriberi.  The  Stillman  idea  carried  with  it, 
and  carries  l^ith  it  to  day,  quite  another  factor 
than  the  mere  concentration  of  banking  power 
lo  carry  out  ihe  behests  of  commerce.  This 
second  fartor  lies  in  the  now  undoubted  fact 
that  as  the  banking  power  has  been  concen- 
trateti  it  has  also  been  more  and  more  diverted 
from  oommcrdal  pursuits  into  the  more  allur- 
laig,  swifter,  and  much  more  dangerous  pursuits 
Inown  as  promotion,  fmancing,  and  speculation. 
Il  is  as  well  to  outline  the  field  covered  by 


needs,  and  are  generally  designed  to  be  the 
handmaidens  of  commerce.  The  state  banks 
arc  similar,  but  are  under  state  laws  and  issue 
practically  no  notes*  These  two  groups  of 
batiks,  nearly  15,000  in  nimiberj  are  supposed 
to  live  largely  upon  the  discounting  of  notes 
for  the  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturersi 
and  others  who  do  the  business  of  the  country. 
In  general,  they  are  not  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  in  real  estate,  stocks  and  bondSt 
or  any  other  form  of  fixed  capital. 


I 


I 

■ 


A   CENTRE   OF   HIGH   PRESSURE 

Withm   this   area^   some  of   the  fiercest   finandal    battJes   have  been   foaghL     It  includes  the   offices  of 

J*  P.  MoTigBii  &  Co.  (beneath   the  cupola  in   front),  H.  B.  HoUim  &  Co.,  the  Sub-Treasu ry >  the  Hanover 

Natioaalf  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the  Equitable  Building  (in  which  Mr.  Hamman  has  his  office) 
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Trust  companies  and  savings  banks  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  investment  banking.  The 
Dimer  were  originally  designed  to  administer 
states^  nciake  investments  for  people,  certify 
iges,  and  do  a  general  trustee  business. 
Brly>  they  have  %ndened  their  field  so  that 
hey  do  most  of  the  things  any  other  bank  does, 
some  things  that  no  other  bank  can  do. 
is  not  at  all  infrequent  lo  find  a  trust  com- 
ipany  in  New  York  discounting  notes  in  one 
rdepartmejit,  administering  estates  in  another, 
dealing  in  foreign  exchange  in  yet  another, 
^handling  margin  accounts  for  customers,  acting 
a  money- broker,  and  conducting  a  depart- 
tienl  where  people  may  purchase  bonds  for  in- 
(resiment.  It  is  largely  on  account  of  the  wide 
?wer  of  the  trust  companies  that  they  have 
rn  sought  by  the  consolidations  of  banks» 
i\-ings  banks  are  strictly  investment  banks, 
rhcy  are  supposed  to  take  the  savings  of  the 
leople  and  invest  them.  In  most  states,  the 
avcstmcnt  is  strictly  prescribed  by  law.  In 
lew  York,  these  banks  cannot  do  any  dis- 
tant ing  of  commercial  paper,  such  as  the 
ite  and  national  !>anks  can  do,  but  they  can 
small  proportion  of  their  cash  to  national 
arKl  trust  companies*  On  account  of 
lie  rigid  law5  in  New  York  and  on  account  of 
be  fact  that  ihe  savings  banks  are  "mutual" 
'that  is,  are  controlled  by  their  depositors  — 
here  has  been  ver\^  little  tendency  to  cx]>loit 
hem  for  private  gain.  Few,  if  any^  of  them  are 
ctly  controlled  by  the  great  groups* 

BANKS  THAT  ARE  NOT  BANKS 

The  promoter  is  not  usually  a  banker,  but 
he  promoter  and  the  banker  work  together. 
The  proper  place  for  promotion  and  banking 

come  together  is  the  office  of  the  private 

inker.     He  is  supposed  to  be  an  individual 

handles  great  funds  of  money  for  business 

3ple,  his  partners,  his  friends,  himself. 
tis  profits  are  naturally  immense^  as  his  risks 

enormous.  Promotion  is  simply  and  solely 
business  enterprise,  with  aU  the  natural  risks 
it     attend   such  enterprise,    A  subdivision 

the  promotion  is    stock -jobbing  and  bond 

ierwriting.    These  are  phases  of  the  science 

private  banking, 

IJiider  the  old  regime,  these  subdivisions  of 
be  banking  business  were  unmistakably 
Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  these 
irefuUy  drawn  lines  have  been  obliterated, 

far  as  the  New  York  banks  are  concerned* 
fe  have  seen    the  whole  machinery  of  the 


National  City  Bank  thrown  into  the  flotation 
of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company;  and 
the  First  National  a  maker  of  the  market  for 
Reading  stocks  in  Wall  Street.  A  trust  com- 
pany   was    specifically    created    under    New 


THE  NATIONAL  PARK  BANK,   NEW  YORK 

It  hMdi  ft  poup  of  five  banking  hoii^es,  but  \ht  bulk  of  ila  busLncss 

ii  comnttrcial 

York  laws  to  assist  in  the  financing  of  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company,  and  re- 
organized within  two  years  when  that  company 
collapsed.  Time  and  time  again,  great  national 


Ji^tkgtt^fnpb  bjr  llrown  j 


I  THE   FIRST  NATIONAL   BANK.   OF  NEW   YORK 

■b    may    stand    near    Ihe    tomb  of   Alexander    Hamilton,   the   falher  of    our  financial   system,   in   Trinity 

a,rd,  ftrid    look    inio  Wall  Street,      On   the  northenst   corner  of    Broadway   and  Wall  standi   an  old,  stained 

Cred  brick  and  brown  stone.  That  is  the  First  National  Biink  ** 
the  two  groups  have  been  coupled 
private  baakers  in  oflfering  for  sale 
t  of  bomts  underwritten.  No  man 
aas  not  known  Wall  Street  can  realize 
inxiously  the  speculative  public  watches 
larket  attitude  of  the  National  City  and 
iisl  National  Bank  of  New  York- 


On  March  14^  1907,  there  was  a  so-called 

"panic"  in  Wall  Street,  Stocks  dropped 
suddenly  —  five,  six^  ten  dollars  a  share*  At  the 
bottom,  there  appeareci  some  remarkable 
bu)ing.  Huge  blocks  of  stock  \vere  taken  in 
the  market,  api>arently  without  fear  and  Vpith- 
out    the    slightest    hesitation.    The    market 
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lu]Di5l  abouu  and  a  rally  followed.  People 
giMsiscd  that  some  great  financiers  had  come  to 
ihc  hdp  of  the  market. 

It  hjipf^ened  that  the  writer  saw  a  privately 
drculated  statement,  dated  March  2olh,  show 
ing  the  conditioii  of  one  of  tht'  big  national 
banks  in  Wall  Street  on  that  date.  The  bank 
t  5tipposed  CO  be  a  commercial  bank,  and  not 
an  invcstinent  bank.  On  that  date,  six  days 
after  the  panic,  the  statement  showed  that  it 
owned  S57»cxx?tOoo  worth  of  "stocks  and 
bcMidii."  Its  commercial  loans,  in  the  form  of 
discdints,  were  practically  nothing.  Nearly 
90  per  cent,  of  iH  a\'ailable  assets  were  invested 
in  Vbese  *\stocks  and  bonds  or  loaned  on  Wall 
Street  coIlatcraL*'  The  statement  did  noL 
show  what  the  stocks  and  bonds  were  but  1  was 
z-        '  t    Ijt-Iievc,  that   nearly  SsOiOoo.ooo 

i;  conj^istitl  of  active,  listed  stocks^ 

bomrfat  mostly  at  the  time  of  the  panic,  to  bi^ 
^AA  ---in  as  *5oon  as  the  market  would  lake 
!■  iiOUt  trouble. 

iha:.  it  is  hantly  necessary  to  say,  is  not 
banking.  It  is  >tot  k  gambling  on  a  gigantic 
soJr,  That  iKink,  an  and  alx)ut  March  14, 
tgoj,  —^  ^^^ihing  more  nor  less  than  a  blind 
pftnl,  ng  undcT  a  charter  granted  by  the 

I  lAcrnment  to  do  a  commercial 

'  . ^  .    1  -s.     T  he    \vhole    atTai  r     was 

uticrly  in  defiance  of  the  Federal  law  to  reg 

uhte         *   '  il    Ijanks,     Moreover,  this    bank 

amtr^  roiip  of  banks.    At  that  lime,  ii 

called  in  fn?m  all  possible  quarters  all  the  cash 

T-  mi  1 14  rommaml.    To  enable  it  to  buy  those 

,    ]  jr.  1^  were  raUed  out  of  commercial 

^ .  every  section  of  this  city. 

the  t\x>rst  phase  of  the  banking 

lycd  in  Wall  Street  and  else- 

'a  urk.  When  the  market  in  Wall 

is  a  natural  market,  running  along  ^ith- 

iTTiTdition,  it  is  not  an  evib    It  does  not 

L.w.ty  ct>mmt:rcial  money  to  any  great 

eHent,  but  merely  takes    up  the  surplus  or 

callft  in   for  in%*estmenl   the  money   hoanJed 

awmy  in  vaults  or  hidden  in  comers.     Bui  when 

is  an  artifidal  market,  kept  alive  and 

ling  by  the  ofvemtions  of  huge  pools  or 

Ijy  the  iKrmirious  attempts  of  banks  or  private 

iiuii%^kiuak  in  command  of  banks  to  make  a 

nuirkH  for  pruritics  in  which  they  have  an 

away  not  merely  the  surplus 

_,  ;^    ,art  of  the  funds  that  otherwise 

tmtild  be  used  in  commerce.     For  the  great 

Mniral  hanks  call  upon  the  conunercial  banks 

k'X  c^hf  and  grl  it :  or  sometimes  they  put  up 


in  .,. 


the  rates  in  Wall  Street  to  a  point  that  busi- 
ness men  cannot  pay,  and  so  divert  into  the 
market  the  funds  of  banks  perfectly  honest  and 
well-intentioned  in  themselves. 

THE    EVIL   OF    WALL    STREET  CONTROL 

I  remember  the  case  of  a  young  Westerner 
who  accepted  a  position  as  vice-president  of  a 
trust  company,  controlled  by  a  larger  trust 
company,  in  turn  controlled  by  one  of  the 
great  Wall  Street  banks.  He  came  on  to  New 
York,  induced  some  of  his  business  friends  to 


ENTR.\NCE  TO  THE  CH.\SE  NATIONAL  BANK.  NEW  YORK 
This  bank  U  one  uf  *  The  Fimi  National  Group" 

open  accounts  with  the  trust  company,  and 
settled  dovvTi  to  w^hat  he  concei%'cd  to  be  a  life 
of  banking  usefulness.  In  time,  the  president 
went  to  Europe  for  a  rest,  and  the  vice-president 
took  command.  He  discounted  paper  for  the 
customers,  loaned  funds  to  good  people  on 
good  security,  and  kept  at  all  times  a  com- 
fortable cash  surplus  in  the  bank. 

One  mornings  he  was  called  to  the  telephone. 
The  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire  was  the  \ 
cashier   of   the   larger   trust    company.    The' 
conversation   ran  something  like   this: 

*'How  much  cash  have  vou  on  hand,  Mr. 
A ?" 
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"About  $250,000,  I  think." 

^1  wish  you  would  send  me  over  about 
$3oo,ocx>  of  it.     The  bank  is  asking  for  it»" 

*'I  don't  think  I  can  do  it-  Our  discounts 
tit  pretty  heavy  right  now»  and  I  guess  1  shall 
waat  all  the  money  I  have.  In  fact,  I  am  figur- 
ing on  borrowing  some  at  the  end  of  the  week**' 

**WeU,  you  know  the  way  it  is*  They  are 
gutting  18  per  cent.  doiaTitown,  and  monev  is 


*'Now  look  here:  a  bank  is  not  a  philan- 
thropic institution.  We  can  get  20  per  cent, 
right  now  for  that  money^  and  it  doesn*t 
seem  common  sense  to  loan  it  at  6  per  cent. 
I  think  you  will  see  that  it  is  better  to 
send  it  dov^^j  even  if  you  have  to  borrow 
later  to  meet  your  discounts,  the  necessary 
ones/* 

The  money  went  down.    Two  weeks  later, 


I 
I 


THE    INTERIOR   OF   THH    RKMODKLEli 

Karce.  1  have  no  orders  about  it,  but  am  just 
asked  to  find  out  about  it.  I  think  it  would 
pa  lawn." 

t  again.    Twenty  minutes  later, 

ih'  of  the  larger  bank  railed  him. 

'  ..*..  V  —tells  me,"  he  said,  **that  you  can 
spare  us  $200,000.  I  wish  you  would  send  it 
down  by  messenger." 

**I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  along  without 
that  money.  Our  customers  count  on  us,  and 
it  liould  cause  some  feeling  around  here  to 


X  VTIONAL   PARK   BANK*  NEW   YORK 

the  Westerner  went  back  to  the  West,  where, 
as  he  sa>*s,  "a  bank  is  a  bank,  not  a  runner  for 
Wall  Street." 

If  this  were  an  isolated  example  it  would 
have  little  signiiicance,  but  it  is  a  well-kno^Ti 
fact  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  example.  It 
is  merely  a  perpetual  phase  of  the  banking 
business  as  practised  in  New  York,  There 
are  two  dozen  of  the  smaller  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  this  city  whose  main 
function  is  to  receive  deposits  and  pile  up 
surpluses  which, may  be  called  by  the  larger 
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Courtesy  of  Tie  Bulling'  Pyh,  C*j. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  A   NEW  YORK  BANK  PRESIDENT 
The  private-oflice  of  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  of  the   Chas^?   NatbnaU  b  much  more  elaborate  than    that  of 

Mr.  StiDmaD,  or  Mr,  Baker 


banks  of  Wall  Street,  and  which  are  stt-adily 
so  called- 

HOW  NEW  YORK  BANKS  USE  MONEY 

I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  all  the  re* 
sources  of  the  great  trust  banks  are  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  speculation.  That  is  a  charge  fre- 
quently made  by  irresponsible  writers,  but  it  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  The  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  report  of  condition  on  August 
22,  1907 J  will  serve  as  a  text  from  which  to  fonn 
a  judgment  i^ith  regard  to  the  leading  banks: 


CONDITIOK  ON  kVG.  aa,   1907 

LOAN^  AHti  DISCOUKTS 


STOCKS^  moKDS 
AN1>  UO>TCAGr.9 


National  City  $119,53^,000  $35,695,000 

Bank  of  Commerrc  109^200,000  13,905,000 

Fii^t  National  37,619,000  53*115,000 

Chase  National  36,879»ooo  11,965,000 

Hanover  National  4  7iOi » »ooo  3,7  74|Ooo 

These  two  items  are  the  chief  items  that  show 


how  the  banks  use  the  money  they  recei\^- 

The  "loans  and  discounts*'  are  cither  commer- 
cial paper  or  money  loaned  to  borrowers  on 
collateral.  In  a  small  country  bank,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  money  is  normally  used  in  making 
discounts.  The  proportion  tied  up  in  stocks, 
bonds,  etc.,  is  extremely  smalL 

It  is  entirely  different  with  the  big  banks  in 
New  York.  For  instance,  the  item  of 
$109,200,000  loans  and  discounts  for  the  Bank 
of  Commerce  probably  represents  largely  loans 
made  on  collateral,  either  to  companies  or  to 
individuals.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  of  the  Erie  Railmadj  and  of  all  the 
other  Morgan  companies,  and  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  companies  controlled  by  Mn 
Thomas  F,  Ryan  arc  acceptable  as  coUaieral 
in  that  bank,  because  Mr,  Morgan  and  Mr. 
R}an  are  the  dominant  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce.    In  the  same  way 
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the  National  City  Bank  made  Amalgamated 
Coppn  stock  suitable  for  collateral,  even 
whoi  It  -was  nothing  but  a  promotion  gamble. 
In  that  ivay,  it  helped  to  float  the  stock.  The 
Fiist  National  Bank  is  glad  to  make  loans  on 
RodE.  Island  stocks  and  bonds,  or  on  the  Hill 
stocks.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  light  of  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Baker  and  the  First  Na- 
tional, the  Rock  Island  flotation  might  not 
have  been  possible. 

In  addition  to  making  great  loans  on  the 
Wall  Street  stocks  and  box^,  thereby  making 
speculatkni  and  brokerage  business  easy,  the 
trust  banks  use  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
making  loans  directly  to  the  trusts,  either 
on  coDateial  or  in  the  form  of  discounts. 
In  the  old  days,  when  the  business  now  done 
by  the  Sted  Corporation  was  handled  by 
a  host  of  small  separate  companies,  these  little 
steel  companies  were  among  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  local  country  banks.  They 
used  to  come  in  and  get  their  30-day, 
6o<la7,  or  goday  paper  discounted  at  good, 
fair  rates,  and  the  country  banks  counted  them 
among  Use  best  of  their  customers.  When 
they  were  combined,  this  practice  ceased. 
Tonday  the  country  bank  seMom  sees  their 
notes,  except  when  some  salesman  for  a  big 
city  bank  comes  along  and  offers  a  block  of 
them  at  retail. 

Suppose  that  the  Steel  Company  wants 
$5,000,000  for  thirty  days,  to  pay  for  a  big 
shipment  of  steel  rails  delivered  to  a  Western 
railroad,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  thirty  days  by 
the  railroad.  The  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce will  take  the  company's  note  for  thirty 
days  and  discount  it  at  5%  or  6%,  or  even  7%. 
This  is  fine  busLiess,  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  is  in  line  to  get  it,  because  the 
Morgan  influence  is  behind  it  and  is  strong  in 
the  Steel  Company  also.  Since  1904,  how- 
ever, the  National  City  Bank  has  also  had  a 
sort  of  claim  on  it,  because  the  Frick  and  Rocke- 
feller interests  are  also  powerful  in  the  Steel 
Trust.  In  the  case  of  Standard  Oil  or  Amalga- 
mated Copper  or  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  the  National  City  Bank 
gets  as  much  of  the  business  as  it  cares  to  take. 
It  is  understood  in  Wall  Street  that  it  shares 
the  business  with  the  Hanover  National  Bank, 
but  of  course  that  is  not  the  public's  business. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  speculative  about  this 
business.  Provided  that  the  collateral  de- 
manded for  loans  is  good  enough,  and  that  the 
discoimts  for  particular  trusts  are  not  too  heavy, 


it  is  quite  legitimate  banking  and  does  not 
transgress  the  letter  of  the  law,  no  matter  how 
foreign  it  may  be  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  Of 
course,  everybody  in  Wall  Street  knows  that 
the  National  City  Bank  will  loan  on  Rocke- 
feller stocks  perhaps  more  freely,  particularly 
when  the  insiders  are  trying  to  boom  these 
stocks,  than  on  other  stocks.  Similarly,  if  a 
man  wants  to  borrow  money  on  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit,  or  MetropoUtan,  or  American 
Tobacco  securities,  or  any  other  Ryan  stocks 
or  bonds,  he  goes  first  to  the  Bank  of  Commerce, 
or  to  the  Morton  Trust  Company,  because  Mr. 
Ryan  is  powerful  in  these  banks.  There  is 
discrimination  by  the  banks. 

I  remember  seeing  a  nice  little  boom  in  the 
Hill  stocks  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  bank  that 
does  not  love  Mr.  Hill.  For  two  weeks,  that 
bank  loaned  freely  on  Hill  stocks,  loaning 
$750  on  stocks  worth  in  the  market  $1,000. 
Finally,  the  loans  got  big  enough  to  make  the 
bank  think  that  it  might  be  able  to  produce 
some  excitement  by  causing  the  borrowers  a 
little  trouble.  So  it  called  in  its  loans  on  Hill 
stocks  and  announced  to  the  borrowers  that 
hereafter  it  would  loan  only  $500  on  stocks 
worth  $1,000.  The  little  boom  that  was  going 
on  in  the  stocks  came  to  an  abrupt  and  un- 
timely end.  It  would  not  be  polite  to  try  and 
guess  how  much  money  the  president  of  that 
bank  made  when  he  covered  his  " shorts''  in 
the  Hill  stocks. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  t#  show 
that  this  item  of  "loans  and  discounts"  repre- 
sents practically  the  working  capital  of  the 
trusts  that  do  their  banking  with  the  Wall  Street 
banks,  and  the  money  on  which  the  brokerage 
business  is  carried  on.  Ail  the  national  banks 
of  New  York  City  have  about  $700,000,000 
or  more  of  such  "loans  and  discounts."  At  a 
time  when  the  market  is  booming,  the  item  of 
loans  tends  to  expand  rapidly.  When  a  col- 
lapse hits  the  Street,  the  loans  contract,  some- 
times by  as  much  as  $50,000,000  in  one  week. 
Those  arc  the  days  when  the  ominous  word 
"panic"  is  displayed  in  large  red  tyjx^  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  "yellow"  newspapers.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  alleged  panic  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  deliberate  retrench- 
ment made  by  the  big  banks,  at  the  expense  of 
the  speculative  public. 

SMALL  PANICS  MADE  TO   ORDER 

The  bank  and  the  stock  flurry  are  so  inti- 
mately related  that  it  is  as  well  briefly  to  indi- 
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cate  the  causes  that  may  lead  and  have  led 
to  sudden  retrenchment  in  loans  by  the  banks, 
and  thereby  to  little  panics  or  flurries  in  the 
market.  The  San  Francisco  earthquake  may 
be  cited  to  illustrate  one  variety  of  these  causes. 
It  came  when  the  banks  were  loaning  very 
freely.  It  created  a  huge  gap,  and  the  banks 
knew  that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
banks  of  the  West  to  give  up  some  of  the  money 
that  these  Western  banks  have  on  deposit  with 
the  Wall  Street  banks.  It  seems  that  the  Wall 
Street  banks  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  mar- 
ket any  more  than  they  could  help,  so  they 
called  in  their  loans  gently,  slowly.  In  the 
two  days  that  followed  the  disaster,  all  the 
clearing-house  banks  contracted  their  loans  to 
the  extent  of  about  $23,500,000,  which  is  quite 
an  item  but  nothing  mar\Tlous.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  very  important  factor  in  causing  the 
market  collapse,  but  the  primary  cause  was 
merely  human  fright.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the 
same  phenomenon  may  be  noted  whenever  a 
sudden  failure  of  a  stock-exchange  house  takes 
place,  in  the  case  of  a  great  fire  like  that  at 
Baltimore  or  at  Rochester,  or  when  any  sudden 
catastrophe  threatens  a  great  loss  of  property 
or  money. 

A  more  frequent  cause  of  contraction  by  the 
banks  is  the  necessity  of  supplying  big'cUents 
with  money  to  pay  their  debts.  For  instance, 
suppose  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
$10,000,000  of  dividends  to  pay  on  November 
5th.  The  dividends  are  paid  by  check  —  we 
shall  say  on  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Chase  National.  These  banks  get  ready  for 
that  payment  by  calling  in  some  loans.  They 
have  held  the  Steel  Trust's,  money,  and  have 
loaned  it  freely  through  the  summer  and  up  to 
about  October  ist.  From  that  time,  they  do 
not  loan  so  freely.  If  the  loans  do  not  con- 
tract of  their  own  accord,  the  banks  will  begin 
to  call  them  in  toward  the  end  of  October. 
There  may  happen  to  be  a  slight,  or  even  a 
serious,  let-up  in  the  stock  market.  If  the 
loans  are  well  distributed,  such  disturbances 
do  not  amount  to  much.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  some  great  pool  which  is  running 
almost  entirely  on  money  borrowed  from  these 
banks,  and  all  this  money  is  called  in,  the  pool 
either  has  to  hurry  about  and  borrow  the  money 
elsewhere,  or  let  go  its  stocks.  If  the  bank 
are  not  very  friendly  to  the  pool,  something 
serious  may  happen  to  it. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  cause  that  brings 
about   most   of    the   scattered    but    serious 


collapses  in  the  market,  using  the  word  "col- 
lapse" to  mean  a  sudden,  abrupt,  and  danger- 
ous drop  of  ten  dollars  or  more  a  share  in  the' 
principal  stocks.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  such 
a  collapse  is  due  to  the  curbing  of  some  great 
speculative  move.  Perhaps  a  group  of  financiers 
has  been  booming  Union  Pacific.  It  has  been 
borrowing  money  in  tens  of  millions.  Sud- 
denly, it  can  go  no  further.  The  public  won't 
buy.  The  New  York  banks  will  not  lend  any 
more  money.  The  insurance  companies  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  new  laws.  The  railroad 
treasuries,  the  express  company  banks,  even 
the  private  funds  of  the  financiers  are  taxed  to 
their  limit.  A  frantic  effort  is  made  to  borrow 
money  in  England.    That  fails. 

Then  selling  must  begin.  The  pool  manager 
gives  orders  to  brokers  on  the  Exchange  to 
lighten  the  load.  The  prices  of  this  stock 
collapse,  slowly  at  first,  then  swiftly,  as  the  news 
gets  abroad.  Rumors  fly  about  the  financial 
district  as  wasps  on  a  hot  summer  day.  This 
bank  has  called  loans  on  the  Union  Pacific 
pool;  that  bank  is  deliberately  crushing  the 
pool;  a  group  of  Rock  Island  capitalists  has 
started  to  unload  a  great  block  of  stock  picked 
up  at  low  prices  just  for  this  purpose;  Keene 
is  fighting  the  market;  Messrs.  Frick  and 
Haniman  have  fallen  out,  and  the  former  is 
letting  go;  The  City  Bank  has  told  the  Harri- 
man  pool  that  it  must  lighten  its  burden. 

The  whole  market  drops.  As  the  prices 
sag,  a  thousand  loans  on  other  stocks  than 
Union  Pacific  must  be  protected.  Perhaps  the 
Hanover  National  has  a  loan  of  $100,000  to 
one  man,  secured  on  Great  Northern  stock 
worth,  at  the  time  the  loan  was  made,  $150,000- 
As  this  stock  drops,  the  margin  clerk  reports 
that  the  margin  of  security  is  too  slight.  The 
man  to  whom  the  loan  was  made  is  asked  to 
strengthen  it,  or  pay  off  the  loan.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  do  cither.  Then  he  must  sell  his 
stock,  or  part  of  it.  So  the  process  goes,  in 
every  stock,  in  every  bank.  Next  day,  the 
newspapers  arc  full  of  the  "  panic." 

Now,  that  is  not  a  panic.  It  is  deliberate; 
a  panic  is  not.  That  is  logical;  a  panic  is  not. 
That  can  be  stopped  at  any  moment  by  the 
banks;  a  panic  cannot.  The  difference  be- 
tween it  and  a  panic  is  the  difference  between 
having  a  leg  cut  off  by  a  skilful  surgeon  and 
by  a  railroad  train.  The  leg  is  lost  in  each 
case,  but  the  process  is  as  different  as  can  be. 

Wall  Street's  surgical  ward  is  well  manned. 
Mr.  Stillman  and  Mr,  Morgan  are  its  heads. 
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When  Mr.  Morgan  is  away,  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins  takes  his  place,  but  the  cable  is  kept 
busy.  The  group  includes  Messrs.  Baker,  of 
the  First  National,  Hepburn  of  the  Chase 
National,  Valentine  P.  Snyder,  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  and,  sometimes,  Jacob  H. 
Schi£F,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  In  very  acute 
cases,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  is  on  hand ;  but  his  real 
function  is  to  apply  the  bandages,  in  the  shape 
of  a  deposit  of  government  money  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  and  deposited  in  the  banks. 
It  is  a  useful  function  and  one  that  should 
be  encouraged,  for  bandages  are  useless  until 
they  are  used. 

THE  rr£M  OF  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Enough  has  been  said  to  establish  the  in- 
timate relationship  that  exists  between  these 
great  Wall  Street  banks,  the  heads  of  the 
financial  world,  and  the  markets  of  Wall  Street. 
The  regular  and  legal  and  legitimate  functions 
of  the  Wall  Street  bank  in  its  relations  to  the 
trust  and  the  trust  securities  have  been  out- 
lined, at  least.  It  remains  to  turn  attention  to 
the  second  column  in  the  table  on  page  9530. 

In  a  very  small  degree,  these  figures  represent 
legitimate  banking  business.  A  national  bank 
is  supposed  to  buy  some  bonds,  a  very  small 
amoimt,  as  a  sort  of  "second  line  of  reserve," 
so-called.  The  bonds  should  be  safe,  sound, 
and  marketable.  A  national  bank  has  no 
right  at  all  to  deal  in  real-estate,  or  in  real- 
estate  mortgages.  In  fact,  nearly  all  its  re- 
sources are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  forms  that 
are  "  liauid,"  that  is,  that  may  be  easily  made 
into  cash. 

For  the  rest  of  this  table,  it  represents,  in 
large  part,  the  speculative  proclivities  of  the 
bar^.  The  principal  offender  is  the  First 
Naticmal  Bank.  It  will  be  noted  that  on 
August  22d  it  had  53  million  dollars  tied  up  in 
these  stocks  and  bonds,  and  only  37  millions  in 
discounts  and  loans,  of  which  probably  30  mill- 
ions consisted  of  loans  in  Wall  Street  on  collat- 
eral, about  $11,000,000  being  loans  "on  call." 

I  am  told,  and  I  believe,  that  much  of 
^his  $53,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds  consisted 
of  Ust^  stocks,  bought  in  the  Wall  Street 
market  and  held  either  for  investment  or  for 
speculation,  that  is,  to  be  sold  again  as  soon 
as  the  market  will  take  them. 

This  First  National  Bank  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution. You  may  stand  near  the  tomb  of 
Akxaoder  Hamilton,  the  father  of  our  financial 


system,  in  Trinity  Graveyard,  and  look  into 
Wall  Street.  On  the  northeast  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Wall  stands  an  old,  stained 
building  of  red  brick  and  brown  stone.  That 
is  the  First  National  Bank.  It,  like  Mr.  Still- 
man's  bank,  is  very  plain,  outside  and  inside. 
When  you  go  in,  you  will  find  the  vice-presidents 
and  most  of  the  other  ofl&cials  sitting  at  roll-top 
desks,  ready  to  talk  about  anything  from  the 
stock-market  up,  or  down,  according  to  the  way 
you  look  at  it.  In  the  comer  of  the  banking 
room  is  a  door,  leading  into  Mr.  Baker's  room. 

If  you  happen  to  meet  the  president,  you  will 
find  him  charming.  He  inclines  to  the  English 
type,  restful  and  bland  and  soothing.  He  was 
born,  they  say,  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  but  he 
carries  his  sixty-seven  years  very  well  indeed. 
He  is  not  what  one  would  call  a  rollicking  soul, 
but  he  is  far  from  being  cold  and  distant,  as 
his  great  rival,  Mr.  Stillman,  is.  He  strikes 
one  as  being  solid  and  true,  and  not  at  all  as  the 
president  of  the  most  speculative  of  our  great 
banks. 

But  Mr.  Baker  got  his  training  in  a  bad 
school,  perhaps  the  very  worst  possible  —  in 
a  private  banking  house  addicted  to  high 
finance,  risky  underwriting,  and  bankruptcy. 
The  house  was  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
If  any  man  wants  to  study  the  training  of  Mr. 
Baker,  let  him  read  the  history  of  the  financing 
of  the  Ci\il  War,  the  Northern  Pacific  financing, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  House  of  Cooke.  He 
will  find  it  in  all  histories  of  Wall  Street.  When 
he  has  finished  it,  he  will  know  part  of  the  reason 
why  the  First  National  Bank  has  a  weakness 
for  stocks,  and  for  high  finance  at  large  and 
plenteously. 

When  that  firm  failed,  Messrs.  Baker,  H.  C. 
Fahnestock,  and  James  A.  Garland,  all  prom- 
inently connected  with  Jay  Cooke  &  Co., 
bought  the  First  National  and  took  over  the 
"good-will"  and  much  of  the  business  of  the 
fallen  house.  History  says  that  they  were 
backed  in  the  venture  by  the  money  of  a  very 
wealthy  woman.  At  any  rate,  that  is  the 
genesis,  in  the  main,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  to-day.  Later,  Morgan  interests  came 
in,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  conunon 
interest  of  the  two  in  the  Northern  Pacific. 
This  also  brought  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  into  more  or 
less  close  relationship  with  the  First  National. 

Finally,  the  Moore  brothers  came  to  New 
York  from  Chicago  and  started  on  a  terrific 
career  of  what  looked  to  Wall  Street  like  the 
wildest   finance  in  history.    They  needed  a 
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bank  or  two,  of  course.  Any  one  who  reads 
this  article  wUi  see  that  people  who  proposed 
to  do  what  the  Moores  proposed  to  do  will  need 
a  bank,  or  two.  They  wisely  picked  out  the 
First  National  as  fitted,  by  precedent  and 
ethics,  for  their  purposes.  They  bought  huge 
blocks  of  its  stock  and  finally  took  their  places 
on  the  board  of  directors.  They  have  been 
good  customers,  and  have  behaved  like  gentle- 


men—  so  says  the  bank  itself.  I  was  once 
informed,  as  though  it  were  a  latter-day  marvel, 
that  not  once  has  any  member  of  the  Moore 
clique  ever  asked  the  First  National  Bank  to 
over-certify  a  check,  loan  beyond  the  legal 
limit,  or  in  any  other  way  extend  such 
"  accojnmodation "  as,  in  the  old  days,  was 
considered  a  legitimate  perquisite  of  the  large 
bank  stockholder. 


[In  the  third  article  of  this  series,  the  career  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  City  will 
be  continued;  and  the  burning  question  of  ''reserves,''  and  the  relation  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Wall  Street  banks  will  be  taken  up  in  some  detail,] 


A  CITY  WITHOUT  STRIKES 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H.,  WHERE  LABOR  IS  ORGANIZED,  BUT  WHERE  THE 
LOWEST  WAGE  IS   KEPT  ABOVE  THE  COST  OF  COMFORTABLE  LIVING 

BY 

FRENCH  STROTHER 


ARE  you  on  the  corporation,  or  off  the 
corporation?"  That  is  the  great  ques- 
^  tion  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  To  be  on 
the  corporation  means  that  you  work  for  the 
Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  some- 
where in  the  double  row  of  cotton  milk  that  line 
both  sides  of  the  Merrimac  River  in  a  solid 
mass  of  bright-red  brick  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
third  long.  If  you  are  off  the  corporation,  you 
do  not  work  for  the  Company,  and  you  are 
probably  either  a  shoe-worker  in  one  of  the 
several  shoe  factories,  or  you  are  in  business 
"on  the  Street" — ^if  you  are  on  the  corporation 
your  geographical  location  is  defined  as  "on 
the  Canal" — or  you  are  a  stranger. 

But,  even  if  you  are  off  the  Corporation 
and  anything  else  than  a  shoe-worker,  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  you  make  your 
living  out  of  the  people  who  make  their  living 
on  the  Corporation.  If  you  are  a  merchant, 
the  operatives  are  your  customers;  if  you  are  a 
poUtician,  they  elect  you  or  defeat  you ;  if  you 
are  a  Catholic  priest,  they  are  your  parishioners. 
The  Corporation  is  older  than  the  city;  it  once 
owned  most  of  the  land  upon  which  the  dty 
is  built,  and  still  owns  much  of  it;  it  provides 
work  and  pay  for  most  of  the  70,000  people 
who  live  in  Manchester;  politics  are  what  the 
Corporation  wants  them  to  be,  in  the  tong  run; 
the  hours  of  the  schools  are  adjusted  to  suit 


the  convenience  of  the  mill  operatives;  and 
even  religion  is  its  friend  and  bulwark. 

THREE  STRIKES  IN   FIFTY-FIVE  YEARS 

And  in  fifty-five  years,  there  have  been  only 
two  general  strikes  in  Manchester,  and  one 
other  serious  strike.  In  1856  the  cotton  mills 
were  closed  down  by  a  strike  so  violent  that  the 
riot  act  was  read  in  public  on  the  streets.  In 
1886,  the  operatives  struck  again,  and  lost. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  the  shoe-workers  went 
out  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  lost,  and  went  back 
to  work.  To-day  everything  is  quiet.  Every- 
body has  a  job,  and  the  "loafer"  on  the  streets 
is  warned  to  get  one  or  to  "get  out,"  as  there 
Is  plenty  to  do. 

I  went  to  Manchester  to  learn  why  the  city 
had  no  strikes.  I  talked  to  labor  leaders,  miU 
superintendents,  newsi)apcr  men,  city  oflScials, 
schoolboys,  miU  operatives,  and  physicians. 
I  asked  them  all  why  there  were  not  more 
strikes.  Every  one  of  them  had  some  fault 
to  find  with  the  mills  or  the  factories,  but  no 
two  pointed  out  the  same  fault;  the  flaws  each 
one  found  depended  on  his  own  relations  with 
them  and  on  his  own  point  of  view.  But  all, 
labor  leaders  included,  said  that  there  were  no 
strikes  because  there  was  "nothing  much  to 
kick  about."  In  other  words,  there  were 
plenty  of  personal  grievances,  and  no  doubt 
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many  of  them  were  just;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, capital  and  labor  get  along  there  because 
they  deal  fairly  with  each  other. 

LABOR  UNIONS  NOT  ARROGANT 

Union  labor  outside  the  cotton  mills  is 
strongly  organized  in  Manchester.  Twenty-six 
imions  are  enrolled  with  the  Central  Union. 
A  labor  leader  checked  them  ofiF  for  me,  with 
comments  on  their  condition.  In  nearly  every 
instance,  the  union  controls  labor  conditions 
in  its  trade.  Most  of  the  trades  have  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Nearly  all  have  received  increases 
of  'wages,  so  that  they  are  on  a  fair  footing  with 
the  best  in  New  England.  In  nearly  every 
case,  these  advantages  were  got  without  much 
trouble,  usually  without  a  strike,  often  simply 
by  asking  for  them.  Where  strikes  have  been 
called  (except  in  the  shoe  strike  a  few  years 
ago),  the  walkout  affected  only  one  shop  or  one 
department,  and  lasted  only  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  or  twx).  Requests  for  improved  conditions 
have  usually  been  made  through  a  committee 
of  the  union,  dealing  directly  with  the  respon- 
sible managers  of  the  business,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  tacitly  accepted  by  all  that  these 
committees  had  the  confidence  of  their  fellow- 
workers  and  had  the  right  to  present  grievances 
and  to  have  them  discussed  fairly  and  in  an 
amicable  spirit. 

DIPLOMACY   BETWEEN  .CAPriAL   AND  LABOR 

The  unions  are  strong,  and  the  managers 
know  it:  the  managers  have  the  power  of 
capital  behind  them,  and  the  unions  know  it; 
but  both  sides  have  wisely  refrained  from 
talking  about  their  strength  and  from  using 
threats  or  bluster.  The  method  has  been 
rather  that  of  the  diplomats  of  the  great 
Powers  who  discuss  their  differences  in  seeming 
oblidon  of  the  force  that  really  determines 
results.  Each  side  steadily  pursues  its  own 
advantage — the  managers,  the  maintenance  of 
a  low  cost  of  production;  the  operatives,  better 
hours  and  more  pay — ^and  the  result  of  this 
pursuit  by  these  methods  and  in  this  spirit 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  ideal  peace  that 
civilized  people  have  attained  anywhere — 
peace  that  is  maintained  by  preparedness  for 
war  while  using  ev^ery  device  to  avert  conflict. 

Neither  capital  nor  labor  in  Manchester 
wants  trouble.  The  mills  are  prosperous,  help 
is  barely  suflSdent  to  the  needs  of  production, 
and  a  strike  would  be  a  costly  interruption  of  a 
business   involving   many  millions  of  capital. 


The  laborers  in  the  mills  are  not  so  well  paid 
as  they  would  like  to  be,  but  they  make  enough 
to  live  on  and  to  spare  under  the  present  scale; 
and  they  prefer  to  accept  the  steady  income 
they  have  rather  than  to  fight  for  the  best  pos- 
sible income  with  the  chance  that  the  fight 
would  probably  cost  more  than  the  difiFerence 
in  pay. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  why  the  mill 
operatives  are  content.  The  mills  are  a  very 
old  institution.  They  are  by  far  the  chief 
institution  of  the  city.  As  a  result,  all  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  dty  have  long  since 
been  bent  to  suit  the  convenience  and  comfort 
and  well-being  of  the  operatives.  The  mills 
and  their  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
each  other's  habits  through  long  years  of  adjust- 
ment and  the  growth  of  custom.  There  has 
grown  up  a  tradition  of  treatment  that  they 
may  expect  from  one  another.  The  old  hands 
are  used  to  this  relation,  and  new  hands  soon 
absorb  the  tradition.  Thus,  to  work  in  the 
mills  is  the  normal  thing  to  do;  it  is  as  natural 
a  relation  to  life  in  Manchester  as  it  is  for  an 
Indian  to  belong  to  his  tribe. 


The  Corporation  keeps  the  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  down  to  a  fair  level  throughout 
Manchester  by  going  into  the  business  of  land- 
lord itself.  It  owns  attractive  brick  houses, 
set  in  a  beautiful  park-like  reservation  with 
lawns  and  flowers  and  magnificent  shade  trees; 
and  it  lets  these  tenements  (which  do  not 
correspond  at  all  to  the  barren  and  ugly  city 
tenements)  to  old,  trusted  employees,  who 
sublet  rooms  and  provide  board.  The  Cor- 
poration keeps  the  houses  in  repair,  pays  the* 
taxes,  and  sees  that  they  are  properly  heated 
and  kept  in  sanitary  condition.  The  Corpora- 
tion charges  a  very  low  rental,  and  compels  the 
sub-letting  tenant  to  charge  a  very  low  rental 
and  a  very  low  rate  for  board  to  the  operatives. 
Girls  who  make  an  average  weekly  wage  of 
$11  can  thus  get  excellent  board  and  good 
lodgings  for  $3.50  a  week;  and  with  other 
operatives  the  proportion  of  expense  is  about 
the  same.  In  spite  of  the  small  income,  the 
tenants  succeed  in  making  a  profit,  and  many 
of  the  prosperous  businesses  in  town  were 
founded  on  the  earnings  made  as  Corporation 
boanling-housekeepers.  Only  a  tenth  of  the 
operatives  live  and  eat  in  these  tenements,  but 
the  competition  they  exert  keeps  down  the  cost 
of  living  everywhere  in  town. 
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Many  cunons  locai  customs  have  grown  up 
to  defend  and  make  easy  the  local  peculiarity 
of  relationship  with  the  mills.  The  operatives 
work  long  hours  five  days  in  the  week,  partly 
by  choice,  so  that,  under,  the  fifty-eight-hour 
law  of  New  Hampshire,  they  may  have  Satur- 
day afternoon  as  a  holiday.  These  hours  are 
from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve, 
and  from  one  till  six  in  the  afternoon.  Hence, 
the  public  schools  are  dismissed  from  half-past 
eleven  till  two  o'clock,  so  that  the  children  may 
have  time  to  take  lunches  to  members  of  their 
families  who  work  in  the  mills,  and  then  to  get 
their  own. 

MANCHESTER  AFTER   WORKING   HOURS 

With  such  long  hours,  there  is  little  time  for 
marketing  or  shopping  or  recreation  during 
the  day.  Hence,  every  Thursday  night  and 
every  Saturday  night.  Elm  Street  ("the  Street" 
is  its  only  name  in  common  conversation), 
which  is  the  shopping  centre,  is  brilliantly 
lighted,  with  every  store  and  shop  and  bar  and 
bank  and  pleasure  resort  open  until  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock.  On  these  nights  the  street  is 
thronged  with  townspeople  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  shopping,  marketing,  going  to  the 
theatres,  flirting,  or  simply  parading  in  their 
best  clothes — good  clothes  they  are,  too — for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  being  seen  in  a  crowd. 
The  banks  receive  deposits  on  these  nights, 
and  the  savings  banks  say  they  have  so  much 
cash  from  the  operatives  that  they  discourage 
large  deposits.  Even  the  tax  collector's  office 
is  open,  and  a  long  line  of  men  and  women, 
plainly  operatives,  reaches  out  into  the  street 
and  for  some  distance  along  the  sidewalk, 
waiting  their  turn  to  pay  taxes  on  real  estate 
bought  with  their  savings. 

These  tax  payers  are  quiet,  serious-looking 
folk.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  of  the  boister- 
ous spirits  and  laughter,  even  among  the  young 
people,  such  as  would  be  seen,  for  instance,  on 
the  streets  of  a  Western  town  on  Saturday 
night.  But  there  is  plenty  of  good  humor  and 
quiet  joking,  though  on  the  whole  there  is  an 
impression  that  these  people  take  life  pretty 
seriously.  Many  of  them  have  had  to  face  its 
responsibilities  rather  young;  part  of  the 
impression  may  be  due  to  the  native  reserve 
of  the  people,  and  part  to  the  racial  prejudices 
that  run  strong  between  the  different  nation- 
alities that  populate  the  city. 

There  are  distinct  racial  groups  in  Man- 
chester.   The    large    department    stores    are 


owned  by  "the  Yankees,"  as  they  call  them- 
selves. The  dry-goods  stores,  confectionery 
shops,  notion  shops,  and  many  other  of  the 
best  retail  businesses  in  the  city  are  owned  by 
French  Canadians.  The  little  newsboy  who 
dogged  my  footsteps  down  the  street  was 
crying  "Ah-me-re^-can  papers"  with  a  broad 
accent.  French,  Polish,  Italian,  and  Greek, 
are  heard  everywhere.  There  are  many  Irish 
in  the  city. 

These  people  live  in  fairly  distinct  districts 
with  members  of  their  own  race.  They  divide 
also  into  parishes.  The  Poles  have  their  own 
churches  and  schools.  The  French  have 
theirs,  and  their  own  labor  unions.  But  a  very 
large  majority  of  them  are  Catholics,  however 
they  may  nationalize  their  religion.  Nearly 
every  Catholic  child  attends  a  parochial  school, 
and  all  the  Catholics  look  with  reverence  at 
the  big  brick  house  of  the  Bishop  that  adjoins 
the  Cathedral.  Catholic  church  spires. 
Catholic  schools.  Catholic  hospitals,  Brothers' 
houses,  and  convents  are  all  only  symbols  of 
the  central  authority  that  resides  there  and  that 
exercises  great  power.  And  this  power  has 
been  for  industrial  peace.  It  is  credited  in 
Manchester  with  having  often  been  the  inter- 
mediary^ between  the  operatives  and  the  mills, 
and  with  having  prevented  many  strikes. 

SOCIAL    LINES    NOT    SHARPLY    DRAWN 

The  residence  districts  of  town  are  divided 
also  upon  the  basis  of  wealth.  The  richest 
people  flock  together  in  the  North  End,  the 
poorest  in  the  South  End,  and  the  everyday 
man  who  owns  his  home  lives  between  the  two. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  make  their  little  preten- 
sions to  superiority — in  size,  in  the  weird  archi- 
tecture that  is  so  strangely  pleasing  to  Amer- 
icans with  money  and  uncultivated  taste,  and 
in  the  greater  sweep  of  surrounding  lawns. 
The  "  middle-class  "  houses  are  built  for  comfort 
with  economy.  The  poor  live  in  tenements, 
according  to  their  means  and  choice — the  Poles 
and  Irish  in  pretty  good, clean  houses,  the  Greeks 
in  seeming  pleasure  at  the  presence  of  dirt. 

But,  though  this  division  by  economic  station 
is  an  accepted  fact,  and  though  in  general  the 
social  groups  are  necessarily  determined  largely 
by  a  man's  ability  to  entertain  as  well  as  his 
friends,  there  is  little  attempt  to  be  aristocratic 
or  socially  exclusive,  because  it  often  happens 
that  the  wife  of  a  steam  engineer  in  one  of  the 
mills  has  a  clear  title  to  membership  in  every 
patriotic    and    historical    society,    from    the 
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Colonial  Dames  down— and  the  rich  man's 
wife  who  lives  out  near  Stark  Park  has  not. 
When  the  rich  people  want  to  be  "society" 
people,  they  go  to  York,  Me.,  where  there  is  a 
rich  and  socially  exclusive  summer  colony  that 
understands  such  social  ambitions  and  where 
their  social  pretensions  do  not  anger  the 
operatives. 

Such  social  lines  are  not  drawn,  too,  because 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  New  England  contempt 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  some  New  England 
sense  of  a  duty  to  be  democratic.  Furthermore, 
Manchester  is  a  working  town.  The  rich 
people  have  their  work  to  do  as  well  as  the  poor, 
serious  work  that  involves  the  responsibility 
for  large  investments  of  capital,  and  they  have 
to  take  their  work  seriously  enough  to  go  at  it 
pretty  much  in  their  shirt -sleeves.  Even  the 
exalted  and  lonely  agent  of  the  mills — the  direct 
and  locally  omnipotent  representative  of  inscru- 
table and  onuiipresently  omnipotent  "Boston 
capital" — ^is  a  plain,  blunt  man,  whose  father 
before  him  was  agent,  and  whose  son  after  him 
will  be  agent.  He  is  too  busy  to  waste  on 
frivolity  the  energies  that  make  him  an  efficient 
workman  at  a  big  job. 

ICESCHANTS     WHO     ROSE     FROM     THE     RANKS 

The  everyday  people — merchants  and  the 
like — cannot  afford  to  offend  their  customers 
by  ostentation,  and  their  customers  are  the  mill 
people,  many  of  whom  remember  when  the 
merchant  was  a  bobbin-boy  or  a  mule-spinner. 
For  there  are  many  operatives  who  have  been 
in  the  mills  thirty,  forty,  even  forty-five  years. 
They  have  saved  money  and  bought  homes; 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
have  followed  them  into  the  mills  and  built 
homes  alongside  the  old  folks.  Some  of  them 
left  the  mills  and  rented  Corporation  tenements, 
and  made  money  enough  by  boarding  and 
lodging  other  operatives  to  get  into  businesses 
of  their  own  or  into  more  skilled  trades  at  better 
pay.  Most  of  "the  Yankees,"  who  were  th« 
bulk  of  the  operatives  forty  years  ago,  have 
done  this.  Many  of  the  Irish,  who  succeeded 
them,  have  done  it.  Many  of  the  French 
Canadians,  who  succeeded  the  Irish  and  now 
form  the  chief  labor  supply,  have  done  it.  Grad- 
ually they  are  being  succeeded  by  Poles  and 
Greeks  and  Italians.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Manchester  have  been  so 
regulated  that  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
operatives  to  lift  themselves  in  the  economic 
scale  so  generally  that  the  upward  movement 


can  be  traced  in  bulk  by  nationalities  and  by 
short  terms  of  years. 

INDUSTRIAL     RELATIONS     RIGHTLY     ADJUSTED 

These  people  might  easily  have  gone  to  other 
towns  if  Manchester  did  not  satisfy  them. 
There  are  dozens  of  mill  and  factory  towns 
nearby,  where  they  would  be  welcome.  But 
most  of  them  have  preferred  to  stay.  All  the 
conditions  of  their  life  tend  toward  peace: 
the  adjustment  of  everything  to  their  con- 
venience; the  influence  of  the  Corporation  in 
keeping  down  the  cost  of  living;  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church;  the  sane  temper  of 
employers  toward  employees  with  grievances; 
the  lack  of  ostentatious  social  exclusiveness; 
the  force  of  tradition  in  a  city  of  home-owning 
laborers  long  used  to  dealing  with  their  em- 
ployers; and  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
economic  scale. 

The  case  of  Manchester  has  a  large  bearing 
on  the  broad  subject  of  industrial  peace  in 
general.    I  have  tried  to  show  how  it  has  been 
possible  there  for  a  large  body  of  workers  to 
have  amicable  relations  with  employers  for  so 
long  a  time.    Of  the  reasons  given  above,  I 
think  the  strongest  is  perhaps  this:  the  em- 
ployers have  been  far-sighted  enough  to  see 
that  the  success  of  their  business  would  not 
best  be  furthered  by  a  narrow  and  ugly  struggle 
for  every  little  advantage,  even  over  their  own 
men,  that  they  could  get.     They  have  been 
businesslike  enough  —  or  sordid  enough,  if  you 
please  —  to   be  very  eager  to  succeed.     But 
that  ambition  has  not  blinded  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  their  employees  have  a  stake  in  Man- 
chester as  well  as  they,  and  that,  by  judicious 
interference  in  and  direction  of  local  economic 
forces,  they  could  make  living  conditions  such 
that  the  cost  of  li\dng  should  always  be  less  than 
the  least  wage  paid,  and  thus  eliminate  the  first 
great  causes  of  discontent  —  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity.     And  by  this  method  they  have 
encouraged   the  growth  of  local  attachments 
that  have  gradually  welded  the  population  into 
a  permanent  community  in  which  the  people 
have  so  much  at  stake  that  they  are  slow  to 
risk  what  they  have  at  stake  in  the  uncertain- 
ties of  strikes.     The  people  are  thus  too  stable 
to  be  friendly  to  merely  irresponsible  agitators, 
while,  as  a  mass,  they  have  the  weapon  of  the 
momentum  of  that  mass  whenever  its  public 
sentiment  has  been  crystallized.     This  crystal- 
lization is  slow  enough  to  make  its  judgment 
sound. 
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A  $28,000,000  AQUEDUCT  FOR  LOS  ANGELES  TO  BRING  WATER  240  MILES  FROM 
MOUNTAIN  PEAKS  TO   THE  SEA-SHORE,  FOR  CITY  USE  AND   FOR  IRRIGATION 

BY 
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IN  1904  Los  Angeles,  growing  at  a  rate 
of  about  50,000  inhabitants  a  year  and 
with  a  surrounding  country  demanding 
more  water  for  domestic  and  agricuhural  needs, 
began  seriously  to  look  about  for  a  source  of 
increased  supply.  The  Los  Angeles  River 
was  becoming  inadequate,  for  the  level  of  the 
underground  streams  was  being  alarmingly 
reduced  by  the  extension  of  the  irrigated  areas 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  The  situation 
became  so  strained  that  legal  wars  between 
country  and  city  over  water-rights  waged  hotly 
from  the  local  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

An  investigation  of  the  streams  of  the  coastal 
range  proved  that  while  there  were  a  number  of 
sources  of  water  supply,  every  drop  of  it  had 
long  before  been  preempted  by  ranchers  for 
irrigation,  or  by  other  towns.  The  United 
States  Government  also  investigated  the  water 
resources  of  the  vicinity,  but  only  confirmed 
this  report. 

The  San  Fernando  Valley  is  a  sort  of  pocket 
that  has  been  gradually  filled  by  detritus  from 
the  mountains  of  the  coast  ranges,  and  its  deep 
gravel  beds  greedily  absorb  the  flood  waters 
from  the  mountain  streams  and  maintain  a 
great  body  of  underground  water.  This  body 
was  becoming  exhausted. 

About  this  time  the  problem  was  partially 
solved  by  a  former  city  engineer  and  ex-mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Fred  Eaton.  As  a  ranch- 
man and  prospector,  lie  had  explored  the 
caiions  and  the  valleys  of  the  high  Sierras, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  again  to  the  Owens 
River,  cradled  in  mountain  snows,  pouring 
through  lost  \'alleys,  and  issuing  forth  into  the 
Owens  Lake,  a  great  salt  sink  with  no  outlet. 
The  area  of  the  Owens  watershed  is  about 
2,800  square  miles  of  sparsely  settled  country. 
Crowning  the  snow-clad  peaks  of  the  range 
is  Mount  Whitney,  15,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


The  eastern  walls  of  these  mountains  are  steep 
and  broken  by  deep  ravines  and  cafions, 
among  which  are  many  diminutive  valleys 
where  the  waters  gather  in  natural  reservoirs. 
Out  of  the  latter  the  mountain  streams  drop 
into  the  Owens  River  Valley  and  flow  south- 
eastward toward  the  desert.  The  valley  is 
about  a  hundred  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide. 

In  1905  Mr.  Eaton,  who  had  obtained  options 
on  water-rights  land  along  the  Owens  River, 
suggested  this  plan  to  the  water  board :  Let 
the  city  build  an  aqueduct  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  miners'  inches  (about  10  million  cubic 
feet)  and  he  would  give  the  city  perpetual 
rights  to  10,000  miners'  inches  of  water.  The 
city  in  return  should  give  to' Mr.  Eaton  and 
his  associates  all  the  water  above  10,000  inches 
for  irrigation  purposes,  electrical  power  devel- 
opment, and  other  commercial  uses — they  to 
pay  the  city  for  carrying  the  water  in  the 
aqueduct.  The  water  board  considered  the 
offer,  and  then  consulted  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Government  officials  ad- 
vised that  the  proposal  be  rejected,  and  prom- 
ised sympathetic  assistance  to  the  city  in  carry- 
ing out  the  project  independently. 

Mr.  William  Mulholland,  superintendent 
of  the  water  department,  on  whose  recom- 
mendation the  city  had  three  years  before 
brought  out  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company, 
placing  the  water  supply  directly  under  munic- 
ipal operation,  made  an  extensive  investi- 
gation of  the  Owens  River  country  and  reported 
that  it  was  feasible  to  bring  the  water  thence  to 
the  city.  Mr.  Eaton  was  easily  induced  to 
part  with  what  holdings  he  had,  at  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  the  department  began  at  once  to 
acquire  options  on  other  land  which  was 
needed.  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest 
secrecy,  only  the  important  dvic  oi^ganizations 
knowing  what  was  in  progress  and  even  the 
members  of  the  city  council  being  kept  ia 
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ignorance.  No  field  was  to  be  left  open  for 
private  speculation.  So  quietly  was  it  all  done 
that  when  officials  of  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service,  who  had  begun  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  irrigation  of  parts  of  the 
Mojave  Desert,  sought  to  acquire  rights  along 
this  stream,  they  found  that  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  had  anticipated  them. 

In  July,  1905,  when  the  newspapers  first 
told  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  of  .the  Owens 
River  project,  the  city  had  already  made  its 
purchases.  The  water  department  had  paid 
for  them  out  of  its  ordinary  appropriations. 
In  September  the  people,  by  a  vote  of  about 
14  to  I,  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $1,500,000 
with  which  to  buy  the  land  and  pay  for  the 
preliminary  work  of  surveying,  etc.  This  work 
was  begun  at  once.  A  board  of  engineers  spent 
a  month  in  the  Owens  River  country,  and  their 
rejwrt  sustained  in  every  way  the  findings  of 
Superintendent  MulhoUand  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott.  In  June,  1907,  the 
peopfe,  by  a  vote  of  about  10  to  i,  authorized 
the  issue  of  $23,000,000  in  bonds  to  build  the 
aqueduct. 

Construction  work  on  the  aqueduct  is  now 
under  way  and  will  be  completed  in  about  five 
years.  The  aqueduct  will  be  by  far  the  longest 
of  any  city-owned  water  course  in  the  world. 
In  Australia  the  city  of  Coolgardie  is  supplied 
by  a  pipe  line,  privately  owned,  317  miles  long, 
but  it  has  three  pumping  relays  and  carries 
only  750  miners'  inches  of  water.  When  Los 
Angeles'  system  of  reservoirs  is  complete,  the 
permanent  supply  from  Owens  River  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  city  of  2,000,000  f)opulation. 

Los  Angeles  will  itself  build  this  great 
aqueduct.  At  Tehatachepee  it  is  now  erecting 
a  cement  plant,  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  where  it 
will  make  its  own  cement.  Apart  from  the 
cost  of  the  steel  piping,  all  the  money  spent 
for  materials  will  go  to  southern  California's 
factories.  That  means  that  about  90  per  cent. 
of  the  entire  $23,000,000  will  find  its  way  back 
to  Los  Angeles  mills  and  men. 

The  aqueduct  will  be  constructed  of  con- 
crete and  steel,  will  be  approximately  ten  feet 
in  height  by  fourteen  in  width,  and  will  pass 
across  deserts,  over  canons  and  through  moun- 
tains, to  deliver  its  supply  in  a  great  reservoir 
near  the  dty  h'mits.  There  will  be  twenty- 
nine  miles  of  tunnels  through  granite  ranges, 
nine  miles  of  steel  pipe  nine  feet  in  diameter, 
and  186  miles  of  conduits.  There  will  be 
few  engineering  difficulties  to  overcome,  but 


so  much  of  the  work  will  be  in  the  Mojave 
Desert,  where  food  and  fuel  supplies  for  the 
workmen  are  lacking,  that  it  will  present  a 
conunissariat  problem  not  frequently  encoun- 
tered. For  a  time  the  automobile,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  burro  as  a  means  of  desert  trans- 
portation, will  be  relied  on,  but  tdtimately  a 
railroad  line  will  be  constructed.  The  work 
will  be  done  entirely  by  American  citizens,  a 
law  of  the  state  forbidding  the  employment  of 
Chinese,  Japanese,  or  Mexican  labor. 

The  diversion  of  the  water  of  the  Owens 
River  to  the  aqueduct  will  be  made  about  forty 
miles  above  Owens  Lake,  at  an  elevation  of 
3,800  feet.  Thence  the  water  will  be  con- 
ducted in  a  canal  higher  than  the  natural 
grade  of  the  river  to  a  reservoir  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  lake,  and  of  a  capacity  of 
21,000,000,000  gallons.  This  reservoir  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  sysleni  and  will  store  the 
flood  waters  of  the  region  and  act  as  a  settling 
basin.  Four  other  smaller  reservoirs  at  dif- 
ferent points  along  the  aqueduct  will  be  used 
for  storage  and  regulation,  and  will  also  ensure 
the  city  against  water  famine  in  the  case  of  a 
temporary  accident  to  the  main  reservoir  above. 

To  provide  power  for  boring  the  twenty- 
nine  miles  of  tunnels,  a  $250,000  plant  is  being 
erected  on  Cottonwood  Creek,  a  precipitous 
stream  flowing  into  Owens  Lake.  The  two 
principal  tunnels  will  be,  respectively,  nine 
miles  and  five  miles  in  length.  About  5,000 
men  will  be  employed  as  soon  as  the  operations 
are  fully  imder  way. 

One  half  of  the  water  brought  from  the 
Owens  Valley  will  suffice  for  a  population  of  a 
million  (Los  Angeles'  present  population  is  a 
little  less  than  300,000),  leaving  the  other  half 
available  for  irrigation.  The  greatest  dis- 
charge of  the  Owens  River  is  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  water  is  the  most  needed,  and  the 
regulating  reservoirs  will  be  so  arranged  that 
about  15,000  miners'  inches  can  be  supplied 
to  irrigators  during  the  rainless  season.  This 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  irrigate  nearly 
100,000  acres  of  land,  providing  a  direct 
revenue  to  the  city  from  the  sale  of  water  of 
more  than  $1,000,000  and  adding  probably 
$50,000,000  to  land  values.  During  the  past 
few  years  about  70,000  acres  of  nearby  land 
have  advanced  in  value  by  irrigation  from 
practically  nothing  to  about  $1,000  an  acre. 
These  70,000  acres  now  produce  crops  worth 
$24,000,000,  support  40,000  persons,  and  pay 
in    taxes   about   $400,000   annually.    Owens 
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River  water  will  double  the  productiveness 
of  southern  California  and  increase  the  sub- 
urban and  rural  population  of  Los  Angeles 
County  by  60,000  or  70,000  persons. 

At  a  point  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
city,  there  will  be  a  drop  of  1,500  feet.  Experts 
have  calculated  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
develop  at  least  75,000  horse-power  here,  which 
at  only  one-tenth  of  the  present  rate  of  power 
in  Los  Angeles  will  bring  to  the  city  annually 
a  net  revenue  of  $1,406,000.  This  revenue  is 
computed  after  all  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
operation  and  the  interest  on  bonds  and  sinking 
fund  have  been  deducted.  The  building  of  this 
power  plant  and  the  installation  of  transmis- 
sion lines  and  substations  will  cost  between 
$4,500,000  and  $5,000,000,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  $23,000,000  for  the  aqueduct  itself. 

The  confidence  which  Los  Angeles  feels  in 
its  great  undertaking  is  largely  its  confidence 
in  one  man,  Mr.  William  Mulholland,  who 
will  be  at  the  head  of  the  operations.  Mr. 
Mulholland  is  Scotch-Irish-Amcrican.  "Can 
you  do  the  work?"  ("wurruk"  it  sounds  from 


him)  is  the  question  he  asks  when  a  man  seeks 
employment.  If  the  man  does  the  **  wumik," 
he  stSLys;  if  he  doesn't,  he  goes. 

In  1902  Los  Angeles  bought  out  the  property 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  and  began 
to  run  the  plant  as  a  municipal  enterprise. 
Since  then  the  system  has  been  practically 
rebuilt  and  many  extensions  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  city. 
Yet  the  price  of  water  to  the  people  has  been 
reduced  25  per  cent.,  and  each  year  the  depart- 
ment has  shown  a  large  surplus. 

Among  the  men  who  can  "do  the  work" 
with  Mr.  Mulholland  is  Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
who  will  be  his  chief  assistant  in  building  the 
Owens  River  aqueduct.  Mr.  Lippincott  came 
to  the  water  department  in  1906,  being  at  that 
time  supervising  engineer  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
district  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  and  hydrographer  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  California.  He  had 
previously  been  head  engineer  of  the  two 
principal  reclamation  projects  on  the  Pacific — 
the  Klamath  and  Yuma  River  systems. 
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THE  title  of  this  article  is  a  rough  transla- 
tion of  the  word  "Orthobiosis,"  in- 
vented by  Professor  Elic  Metchnikoff 
to  denote  what  is  at  once  a  new  standard  of 
morality,  a  scientific  guide  to  life,  and  a  new 
hope  for  humanity  against  the  greatest  evils 
that  encompass  us.  Every  one  knows  that 
Metchnikoff  is  now  chief  of  those  who  carry 
on  the  high  traditions  of  Pasteur. 

Metchnikoff  is  a  Russian  of  the  professional 
classes.  (His  older  brother  was  the  provincial 
functionary  whose  death,  in  the  maturity  of  life, 
was  described  in  Toktoi's  "The  Death  of  Ivan 
Ilyitch.")  He  became  Professor  of  Zoology 
at  Kazan  and  made  a  great  reputation  among 
zoologists  by  his  detailed  studies  of  the  structure 
and  life  histories  of  some  of  the  lower  inver- 
tebrate animals.  Owing  to  political  trouble, 
he  left  Russia  and  joined  the  Pasteur  Institute 


in  Paris.  His  researches  on  certain  water- 
fleas  had  led  him  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
beha\ior  of  the  wandering  cells  that  occur  in  all 
except  the  simplest  animals,  and  that  appear 
in  a  familiar  form  as  the  white  corpuscles  of 
human  blood.  He  found  that  these  cells 
restlessly  per\'ade  the  tissues,  living  a  semi- 
independent,  almost  parasitic  life.  They  are 
extremely  mobile  and  sensitive  to  stimulations 
of  different  kinds,  being  attracted  by  some 
substances  and  repelled  by  others.  When  there 
are  disturbances  in  the  body  due  to  morbid 
processes,  or  to  the  presence  of  foreign  intruderSy 
such  as  microbes  that  have  invaded  the  tissues, 
these  wandering  cells  crowd  around  the  affected 
spots,  ingesting  and  destroying  the  intruders, 
removing  the  diseased  tissue,  and  generally 
aiding  in  the  healing  process. 
These  investigations  are  the  foundation  of 
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the  modem  views  of  inflammation,  and  gained 
for  Metchnikoff  a  reputation  as  a  patholo- 
^  at  least  as  great,  and  naturally  much 
more  widespread,  than  his  fame  as  a  zoolo- 
pst- 

The  spedal  quality  of  the  wandering  cells,- 
of  which  white  blood-corpuscles  are  the  ex- 
amples most  eagy  to  observe,  is  their  power  of 
destroying  other  living  ceUs,  engulfing  them 
bodily  where  that  is  possible;  or,  in  the  case  of 
larger  victims,  pressing  against  them  and 
suddng  out  their  contents.  Metchnikoff  has 
caQeil  them  "eating  cells"  or  "phagocytes," 
and  the  process  is  "phagocytosis."  In  the 
main,  phagocytosis  is  beneficial  to  the  body, 
and  phagocytes  are  guardians  of  its  welfare. 
But  the  action  is  mechanical,  in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  term,  an  affair  of  action  and  re- 
action, of  appetite  and  resistance,  and  not  of 
orderly  benevolence. 

HOW  MEN  GROW  "oLD" 

• 

When  the  cells  of  any  tissue — ^muscle  or 
kidney,  brain  or  bone — are  in  active  health, 
cither  they  do  not  attract  the  phagocytes  or  are 
able  to  repel  their  embarrassing  attentions. 
The  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  tissues 
demands  a  delicate  balance  of  power  between 
the  higher,  specific  cells  and  the  omnipresent 
phagocytes.  The  latter  are  as  ready  to  devour 
the  tissues  themselves  as  foreign  intruders, 
and  if  they  are  unduly  stimulated  or  the  tissues 
unduly  weakened,  the  baleful  process  of  tissue 
destruction  begins;  muscle  tissue,  brain  tissue, 
kidney  tissue  or  what  not,  is  replaced  by  the 
phagocytes,  and  the  corresponding  functions 
degenerate.  The  action  is  naturally  pro- 
gressive, and  sooner  or  later  leads  to  a  con- 
dition incompatible  with  life. 

According  to  Metchnikoff,  this  is  the  essential 
nature  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  old 
age.  The  activity  of  the  phagocytes  overpowers 
the  activity  of  the  normal  cells,  with  the  re- 
sult that  senile  debility  is  produced.  Acconl- 
ing  to  Metchnikoff,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  senile  debility  comes  too  early,  being 
due  to  causes  which  may  be  prevented — ^if 
not  by  our  own  generation,  at  least  in  the 
future. 

This  early  senility  is  only  one  instance  of 
what  Metcknikoff  calls  the  disharmonies  due 
to  our  inherited  constitution.  In  a  volume,  the 
English  translation  of  which  was  published  in 
1903,  under  the  title,  "The  Nature  of  Man," 
^  10  a  second  volume,  "The  Prolongation  of 


Life,"  which  is  announced  for  this  autumn, 
he  has  explained  in  detail  the  nature  of  his 
general  views.  In  many  ways,  man  is  out  of 
gear  with  his  environment  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  many  of  his  qualities — ^physical, 
mental,  and  emotional — which  have  come  to 
him  as  a  legacy  from  his  remote  ancestors  and 
which  at  one  time  were  probably  useful  adapta- 
tions, are  now  positively  harmful.  Such  dis- 
harmonies are  the  real  source  of  the  pessimism 
which  has  tinged  so  deeply  the  philosophy  and 
literature,  the  religion  and  the  folk-lore  of 
ancient  and  modem  limes,  and  for  which,  as 
yet,  no  complete  anodyne  or  remedy  has  been 
found. 

Metchnikoff,  however,  is  a  convinced  opti- 
mist, and  thinks  that  as  horticulturists  use  their 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  qualities  of 
plants  to  modify  these  in  definite  directions,  so 
also  it  is  within  the  power  of  science  to  modify 
human  nature.  The  method  of  operation 
must  be  different,  partly  because  the  relatively 
short  life  and  rapid  rate  of  reproduction  of  most 
plants  indicate  selective  breeding  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  producing  modification;  in 
the  case  of  man,  obvious  considerations,  if 
only  those  of  time,  rule  out  selective  breeding, 
and  the  long  life  affords  the  opportunity  of 
direct  modification  of  each  individual.  Ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  scientific  method 
arc  to  be  employed  to  rectify  human  life, 
and  to  remove  from  it  all  acquired  or  inher- 
ited disharmonies,  until  there  be  attained 
the  condilion  which  he  calls  "orthobiosis" 
—  a  cycle  from  birth  to  death  from  which 
extraneous  accidents  have  been  removed,  and 
in  which  each  successive  phase  comes  in  its 
due  course. 

We  are  already  advancing  rapidly  along  the 
first  stage  of  the  process.  Year  by  year,  as 
the  study  of  diseases  advances,  we  are  getting 
nearer  the  time  when  mankind  will  be  free  from 
their  burden,  a  burden  measured  not  only  by 
the  deaths  due  directly  to  them  but  by  the  loss 
of  health  and  shortening  of  life  caused  to  those 
who  may  appear  to  have  recovered.  The 
normal  duration  of  life  is  extending  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  this  is  the  result  of 
improvements  in  cleanliness,  general  hygiene, 
and  greater  simplicity  of  life.  Already,  if 
scientific  knowledge  were  applied  to  its  fullest 
extent,  the  race  would  make  an  enormous 
stride  towards  "orthobiosis,"  and  it  is  a  definite 
part  of  the  new  morality  that  the  parliaments 
and   executive   officers   who   have   charge   of 
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human  affairs  should  be  experts  in  the  new 
scientific  knowledge. 

THE  CAUSE  OE  EARLY  SENILITY 

The  most  striking  part  of  Metchnikoff's 
doctrine,  however,  is  an  affair  of  the  individual 
rather  than  of  the  state.  One  of  the  legacies 
that  men  have  inherited  from  their  animal  pro- 
genitors is  the  possession  of  a  very  capacious 
large  intestine,  in  which  the  debris  of  the  food 
remains  for  a  considerable  period.  All  the 
conditions  in  this  organ  are  normally  favorable 
to  the  existence  and  multiplication  of  a  varied 
flora  of  microbes,  among  which  the  most 
abundant  and  pernicious  are  those  which  set 
up  putrefaction  of  the  contents. 

By  a  series  of  most  ingenious  investigations, 
Metchnikoff  has  shown  that  there  is  a  direct 
relation  between  the  presence  of  such  a  possi- 
bility of  intestinal  putrefaction  and  a  relative 
shortness  of  life  amongst  vertebrate  animals 
generally.  The  depression,  headaches,  and 
even  serious  illnesses  caused  by  prolonged 
retention  of  the  contents  of  the  lower  bowel 
are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  are  the  result  of  the 
microbial  p)oisons  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood  and  thereby  affecting  the  tissues  generally. 
These  poisons  not  only  cause  immediate 
troubles,  but  are  chief  agents  in  the  production 
of  early  senility.  They  depress  the  resistance  of 
the  higher  cells  and  stimulate  the  activity 
of  the  phagocytes,  so  that  their  presence  en- 
courages the  eating  away  of  the  specific  elements 
of  the  tissues  and  their  replacement  by  useless, 
degenerative  material.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  original  use  of  this  great  reservoir  of 
waste  material,  it  is  now  positively  harmful. 

Although  the  resources  of  modem  surgery 
have  made  it  possible  to  "short-circuit"  the 
large  intestine,  shutting  off  the  capacious  lower 
bowel,  and  although  this  radical  interference 
has  been  most  successful,  Metchnikoff  does  not 
suggest  the  universal  adoption  of  so  extreme 
a  measure.  His  method  is  to  attack  the  flora 
of  microbes,  and  prevent  or  reduce  the  intestinal 
putrefaction  they  set  up.  A  vast  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  render  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine  aseptic  by  treatment  with  disinfecting 
agencies.  Microbes  and  their  spores,  how- 
ever, are  possessed  of  walls  highly  resistant  to 
the  action  of  chemical  agencies,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  introduce  substances  in  sufficient 
bulk  and  power  to  kill  the  microbes  without 
doing  serious  harm  to  the  living  cells  that  form 


the  lining  of  the  intestine.  It  happens  that 
the  bacilli  which  cause  lactic  fermentation, 
those  which  sour  milk  by  transforming  some 
of  its  sugar  into  lactic  add,  are  able  to  become 
acclimatized  in  the  intestine,  and  that  their 
presence  under  favorable  conditions  arrests 
the  activity  of  the  microbes  which  cause  putre- 
faction. 

CURDS  TO  CHECK  ADVANCING  AGE 

After  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  bacilli 
employed  for  souring  milk  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  Metchnikoff  has  found  a  strain  of 
which  pure  bacilli  "cultures"  can  be  made. 
These  can  be  introduced  into  the  body  in  various 
forms.  Soured  curds,  prepared  from  boiled 
milk  by  the  addition,  at  the  proper  temperature, 
of  a  leaven  containing  the  pure  "  cultures,"  can 
be  eaten  in  quantities  of  a  little  more  than  a 
tea-cup  full  once  or  twice  a  day.  Taken  with 
sugar,  the  curds  are  quite  pleasant.  Tabloids 
containing  the  pure  cultures  in  a  dry  con- 
dition may  be  taken  along  with  a  milk  diet. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  general  diet 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Alcohol  in 
any  form,  and  even  in  small  quantities,  is 
injurious;  it  aids  the  process  of  putrefaction 
and  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  lactic  bacilli. 
Metchnikoff  himself  limits  his  own  food  prac- 
tically to  milk,  chocolate,  and  bread ;  but  if  the 
diet  be  plain,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  limited  to  milk  and  vegetables. 
Uncooked  fruits  and  salads  are  specially  to  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  always  contaminated  in  a 
high  degree  with  the  spores  of  moulds  and  of 
various  harmful  bacilli,  while  those  which  have 
been  grown  in  market  gardens  are  often  charged 
with  the  bacteria  of  specific  diseases.  The 
soured  milk  treatment  has  been  tried  experi- 
mentally in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  its 
general  effect  on  the  health  has  been  carefully 
investigatcxl.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  efficiency  in  reducing  or  almost  com- 
pletely preventing  intestinal  putrefaction. 

It  is  possible,  then,  for  science  to  intervene 
in  favor  of  the  higher  cells  of  the  body  in  their 
warfare  with  the  phagocytes,  by  the  conquest  of 
disease,  and  by  the  arrest  of  the  processes  of 
putrefaction,  the  absorbed  poisons  from  which 
are  a  constant  menace  to  the  body.  There  are 
other  methods  which  are  now  being  worked 
out,  but  which  already  approach  accomplish- 
ment. It  is  possible  to  prepare  serums  that 
have  a  definite  effect  in  stimulating  the  different 
elements  of  the  body,  and  although  there  are 
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great  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making 
and  experimenting  with  these,  it  seems  prob- 
able tlMit  science  will  be  able  to  come  to  the 
akL  of  any  tissue  that  seems  to  be  weakening 
before  its  due  time. 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  LIFE 

The  attainment  of  "orthobiosis"  would 
enormously  increase  the  happiness  of  human 
life.  Himaan  beings  would  remain  active  and 
vigorous,  bodily  and  mentally,  long  after  the 
period  at  which  most  people  are  now  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  others.  The  duration  of  the 
working  period  of  each  individual  life  would 
be  enormously  increased.  But  the  psycho- 
logical effect  would  be  even  greater.  Metch- 
nikoff  has  shown,  by  a  most  interesting  series 
of  studies,  that  in  a  normal  human  life  there 
is  a  gradual  succession  of  instincts.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  these  is  what  may  be 
called  the  instinct  of  life,  the  sense  of  the  value 
of  life.  This  is  almost  absent  in  the  young, 
and  grows  slowly  as  maturity  is  reached.  Per- 
sons who  die,  or  who  become  aged  in  early 
nuddle  life  may  never  acquire  it.  Pessimism, 
the  expression  of  the  absence  of  the  sense  of 
Kfe,  is  a  phase  of  youth.  Many  of  the  best 
known  pessimists,  such  as  Schopenhauer,  have 
lived  to  survive  their  pessimism;  and  perhaps 
a  majority  of  great  men — Goethe  for  instance — 
pass  through  pessimism  to  a  convinced  optim- 
ism. In  Metchnikoff*s  opinion,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  truth  should  be 
realized,  and  that  those  who  are  in  the  phase  of 
pessimism  should  understand  its  temporary 
nature. 

THE   INSTINCT  OF  DEATH 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  relation  of 
''orthobiosis"  to  death.  At  the  present  time, 
death  comes  in  the  vast  majoity  of  cases  by 
some  accident  of  disease  or  degeneration,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  natural. 
We  have  as  yet  almost  no  information  as  to 
what  would  be  the  natural  Umit  of  human  life, 
but  it  may  be  set  down  as,  at  the  least,  con- 
siderably, more  than  a  century.  As  it  nearly 
always  comes  too  soon,  and  as  the  result  of 
morbid  processes,  we  are  ignorant  as  to  what 
natural  death  would  be. 

Metchnikoff  has  collected  information  from 
a  few  rare  cases  which  leads  him  to  suppose 
that  if  it  came  in  its  proper  season,  death  would 
be  as  welcome  as  any  other  normal  phase  of  the 
cyde  of  life.    In  a  harmoniously  developed 


life,  the  sexual  instinct  would  appear  at  sexual 
maturity,  and  not  before  that  time.  As  life 
went  on,  the  sense  of  life,  or  instinct  of  life, 
would  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  but  in  the 
end  would  be  replaced  by  what  Metchnikoff 
caUs  the  instinct  of  death.  This  would  come 
not  as  the  wish  to  be  free  from  pain,  but 
as  a  gentle  acquiescence  of  the  mind  and 
the  emotions  in  the  natural  processes  of  the 
body. 

It  is  doubtful  if  truly  natural  death  ever  does 
occur  among  human  beings,  and  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  as  to  its  cause.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  it  is  not  the  result,  as  has  been 
supposed,  of  a  failure  in  the  power  of  the  con- 
stituent cells  of  the  body  to  grow  and  reproduce. 
The  most  probable  theory  is  that  it  is  the  result 
of  a  gradual  accumulation  within  the  body  of 
narcotic  by-products  of  cell-activity,  and  that 
it  is  directly  comparable  with  sleep,  and  that 
the  last  sleep  would  be  received  as  gratefully 
by  the  permanently  tired  body  as  temporary 
sleep  is  received  by  the  temporarily  tired  body. 
For  such  a  condition  to  be  attained  it  is  neces- 
sary that  Ufe  should  be  stretched  out  to  its  due 
limit,  and  not  shortened  by  "accidents"  of 
disease  or  habit. 

The  reproach  has  been  brought  against  the 
philosophy  of  Metchnikoff  that  it  is  purely 
selfish,  considering  the  individual  rather  than 
the  race.  It  seems  obvious,  however,  that  the 
race,  apart  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  a  mere  abstraction,  and  that  that 
race  is  most  likely  to  survive  and  develop 
further  which  contains  the  largest  number  of 
vigorous,  happy,  and  active  individuals.  More- 
over, Metchnikoff  shows  that  as  the  scale  of 
animal  life  is  considered  in  ascending  scries, 
the  importance  of  the  individual  increases. 
Among  single-celled  animals,  when  a  colony 
is  formed,  the  components  are  absolutely 
merged  in  the  whole.  In  various  kinds  of 
polyp  colonies,  the  constituent  individuals 
become  speciaUzed  organs  of  the  whole,  losing 
their  own  integrity.  Among  colonial  insects, 
although  no  physical  link  binds  the  units  into 
the  whole,  the  different  individuals  are  incom- 
plete; some,  like  the  drones  and  queen  bees, 
are  useless  except  for  reproduction;  others  Ukc 
worker  bees,  being  sterile.  Among  vertebrates, 
no  such  loss  of  individual  integrity  occurs. 
Each  unit,  however  it  be  bound  up  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  retains  its  complete  set  of 
functions.  Metchnikoff  p)oints  out,  however, 
that  in  a  state  of  "orthobiosis,"  specialization 
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would  occur,  but  that' it  would  afifcct  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  each  individual  life.  There 
is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  there  should  be 
sterile  working  women  and  women  given  up 
to  the  privileges  and  duties  of  sex.  After  the 
period  of  early  youth  would  come  the  efflor- 
escence of  sex,  and  after  that,  in  the  natural 
onler  of  events,  a  period  when  woman  might 
devote  herself,  undisturbed  by  sex,  to  special- 
ized functions  in  the  community. 


In  more  general  affairs,  the  rule  of  the  young 
would  cease.  The  experience  and  ripened 
faculties  of  the  old  would  no  longer  be  destroyed 
by  bodily  and  mental  weakness,  and  the  affairs 
of  mankind  would  be  guided  by  men  who  had 
passed  beyond  the  period  of  pessimism,  who 
had  acquired  the  sense  of  life,  and  who  com- 
bined the  experience  and  wisdom  and  calm 
judgment  of  age  with  the  energy  of  an  en- 
during youth. 


THE  DAY'S  WORK  OF  A  VOLCANOLOGIST 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES  DURING  RECENT  ERUPTIONS 
OF    THE    VOLCANOES    OF    VESUVIUS    AND    STROMBOLI 

BY 
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ON  ONE  of  the  swift  little  ferry-boats 
which  now  connect  the  railroads  of 
Sicily  with  the  main  lines  of  Italy — 
a  fresh  north  wind  lifting  the  sunlit  waters  in 
crested  weaves  of  blue — the  strait  of  Messina 
became  for  me  "the  Valley  of  Decision."  In 
the  hazy  distance  to  the  northward  stood  a 
pearly  pillar  of  cloud  which  marked  the  place 
where  Stromboli,  with  unwonted  fury,  was  put- 
ting forth  its  powers;  and  here,  among  the  blue 
Sicilian  mountains,  arose  the  sloping  cone  of 
mighty  ^Etna,  resplendent  in  its  glistening  winter 
robes,  the  "  Pillar  of  Heaven,"  the  "  Nourisher  of 
the  Snows" — ^and  this,  too,  crowned  with  curling 
wreaths  of  vapor,  sure  signals  of  a  new  activity. 
I  must  choose  which  of  these  fascinating  vol- 
canoes I  should  visit  first.  I  chose  Stromboli, 
in  the  Eolian  Isles,  and  went  thither  at  once  by 
boat. 

The  Greek  name  for  Stromboli,  ''Slrongylc" 
("circular"),  is  well  given.  A  distant  first 
impression  shows  in  a  perfect  isolation  the 
round  volcanic  cone  which  seems  to  fall  by  a 
steep  incline  on  every  side  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid  alloat  upon 
the  sea — the  volcano  is  the  island  and  the 
island  the  volcano.  As  we  approached,  how- 
ever, a  small  plateau  came  into  view  upon  the 
western  side,  with  the  hamlet  La  Ginostra 
nestling  there;  after  rounding  all  the  southern 


flank,  a  second  much  larger  plain  appeared 
with  the  chief  town  San  Vincenzo  and  a  suburb 
— in  all  a  population  of  about  4,000  souLs. 

From  these  inhabited  plateaux  the  crater 
is  not  seen.  Hidden  behind  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which  towers  a  full  two  hundred 
yards  above  the  active  vent,  the  volcano  may 
show  a  fair  activity  without  disturbing  those 
who  live  so  near.  The  crater  lies  upon  the 
northern  flank  and  from  its  lower  rampart 
slopes  of  sand  and  ash  and  scoriae  descend 
into  the  sea,  on  which  the  red-hot  rocks  of 
each  explosion  depict  at  night  a  bright  cascade 
of  fire. 

The  bi-weekly  coming  of  the  steamer — at  all 
times  an  event  for  the  little  sea-bound  colony — 
was  doubly  so  when  peril  was  menacing  their 
homes.  They  crowded  all  along  the  beach 
to  see  who  came  at  such  a  time;  the  boats  were 
pullcxl  up  on  the  sand,  and  the  volcanologist 
and  his  baggage  were  soon  ashore. 

A  VlSrr  TO  STROMBOLI      . 

Although  this  small  volcano  is  active  all  the 
time,  its  normal  state  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  occasional  out-pourings  of  its  fury, 
such  as  that  of  the  present  year.  To  live  upon 
Stromboli  during  an  eruption  is  a  wonderful 
experience,  with  a  little  spice  of  danger.  The 
tiny  steamer  sailed  away  and  left  me  there  on 
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the  top  of  a  submanne  mountain  which  has 
been  raised  by  volcanic  forces  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Far  above,  the  great  smoke  pillar 
rose  from  the  hidden  vent;  from  time  to  time 
a  deep  "vooh,  vooh"  came  vibrating  upon 
the  ear;  the  people  crossed  themselves  and 
prayed  against  the  awful  "scattering"  shocks 
which  blow  the  window  panes  to  bits  and  send 
the  small,  round,  porous  stones  clear  above  the 
mountain-top  and  down  to  the  inhabited  plain 
below. 

The  "delegate  municipal,"  by  courtesy 
called  mayor,  had  sent  alarmist  telegrams 
calling  for  ships  of  war,  and  in  the  morning 
light  a  little  trim  torpedo  boat  came  hurrying 
from  Messina.  Ha^g  made  some  obscr\'a- 
tions,  I  assured  the  captain  that  the  worst  was 
past  and  that  no  danger  was  impending  for 
ten  da\-s:  after  circuiting  the  island  on  his 
flyer,  he  lef:  :o  rc-pon  to  his  superiors. 

Msits  to  the  crater  had  the  greatest  fascina- 
tion. I  siarttd  in  a  heavy  fall  of  ashes;  and 
*'Mj5:  -pre  ill  die?"  cried  the  old  women  as  I 
passed.  "AziZ  yo'i  are  really  going  up  on  such 
a  day?  Thru  the  Madonna  be  with  you  I" 
And  ±ey  sbtiCa:  iheir  aged  heads,  which  had 
not  been  il>  to  TtcsM  an  outburst  so  terrific 
and  so  lon^  iri-?^  o-t  as  this  one. 

The  is-rei-t  -^r  ntt  ea^sy.  We  had  to  climb 
a  hlZ  -.zrxL  fit*  in  h-::zht.  and  panly  clamU-r 
doTn  :h-e  :".::^r  :Jie:  m-d  the  ^un  is  hot  in  May. 
Arzivri  i:  ^r".  i  •'•tt  -^<:,z  zo'infi  tv.o  hundre*-! 
yards ^^^^^  inn  '_ie  tr^ter":  edzc  Tihere obsc-na- 
tio:i=  rt'-ji  :»e  ni-ie  md  photograph*  taken 
-.:£  The  zrJly  serious  danger 
r -ji :-.'.  ^jz-z    ih'x ks  -^i  hfch  alread  v 


had  -   r-i  l: 


alsi'S"!  e*' ei"^  v  '.•'■•~  jm 


>-:nii:'-t'::>  -K-t!: 


•nien  r,y  lor-r-^^ion 
ie  'eizh"'x.->z  t07.x=. 
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the  central  conduit  was  blown  free  and  went 
into  action  with  all  its  might.  The  tnins 
formation  was  as  complete  as  it  was  magnifuvnt 
to  see.  No  more  black  and  dead  material,  no 
smoke  pino  rising  to  the  clouds,  no  more 
smothered  i)ursts  of  sound.  Kcmr  followed 
ui)on  roar  as  the  intensely  heatefl  gas,  scarcely 
less  vivid  than  the  sun  itself,  tore  its  way 
upward  from  the  mountain  depths,  while 
myriads  of  red-hot  rocks  and  brilliant  scintil 
lating  stars  shot  high  alx)ve  tlje  craliT*s  mouth 
and  the  heavy  detonations,  <-a(  h  strongrr  than 
the  one  Ixrfore,  shcK)k  all  the  ground  iM'nralh 
our  feet.  The  giii<ie,  not  daring  to  retreat, 
kept  muttering  .it  intervals:  "It  makes  the 
flesh  to  tremble  to  Ix;  here!"  Hut  here  was 
opiX)rtunity,  here  was  work  to  <lo,  ami  here  wr 
staywl  until  the  <  risis  passc^l,  until  the  niighly 
central  mouth  subsidc^l  into  silence;  and  all 
the  other  smaller  vents  awoke  on<c  mr>re  Ut 
action  with  the  jk companying  phenomena  of 
this  less  audibh:,  more  visibh-,  and  le^s  awful 
eruptive  j^hase. 

On  our  return  the  |x>pulation  was  rr.ore 
calm.  The  Inyb'.sf.^  as  they  rail  every  Ufrtiywr 
•*had  lx;und  the  r  rater  with  j-/mie  iron  U'lnd  > 
and  so  there  v/as  no  danger  to  Ix:  fejir^-^l." 
You  are  not  to  think,  Ijov/ever,  !li;il  all  men 
weje  ^j  ( rcfl^ihtM-..  'I  hi:  jyx/i  doMor  '^lid  fie 
thoujrht  that  vol'/'inoloj/y  v.;r,  ;jj|  y\i*\  v/ork, 
anyv.Tiy.  I  vf-n^-jr'/i  *'j  r':]A\  ^\ih^  I  h;i'i  }j';s."l 
o:^i n i on •:  a -.  •  o  P; i  ■  o v.n  ;/ ro f e-  ■  ion   v. : . i '  1 1   f /, r '. 
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blue  amid  the  universal  red,  then  shot  forth 
gliltertng  tongues  of  flame  with  the  sound  of  a 
thunder-clap  and  disappeared  from  view. 

A  trip  by  boat  in  circuit  of  the  island  showed 
that  Stromboli  to-day  is  not  what  once  it  was. 
I  never  visit  a  volcano  without  a  realizing  sense 
that  ours  is  an  unheroic  age.  One  has  but  to 
see  the  most  gigantic  lava  strums  which, 
centuries  ago,  flowed  down  this  mountain's 
sides,  or  to  trace  upon  its  summit  the  monster 
craters  of  the  former  years,  to  realize  how 
feeble  are  its  doings  to-day.  Excepting  the 
outburst  of  Ktakatoa,  in  the  East  Indies,  our 
earthquakes  and  our  eruptions  are  reaUy 
**  things  of  nothing"  when  compared  with 
those  of  olden  times  j  and  civilization,  after  all, 
is  responsible  for  nearly  all  the  losses,  both  of 
property  and  of  life. 

So  the  volcano  of  Stromboli  returned  to  its 
normal  state— a  continuous  but  mild  activity — 
and  regretfully  I  left  the  island  for  other  scenes, 

CAMPING  BESIDE  ACTIVE  CRATERS 

There  is  perhaps  no  calUng  which  brings 
a  more  varied  experience  into  the  day's  work 
than  that  of  a  volcanologist.  For  us  the  forces 
of  Nature  take  their  most  diversified  and  active 
forms — fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  combine  in 
strange  and  unexpected  ways  to  change  the 
times  and  seasons  and  make  the  universe  itself 
seem  "out  of  joint/'  I  have  had  nights  of 
vigil  transformed  by  a  pillar  of  fire  into  noon- 
day brightness,  and  have  had  daylight  hours 
turned  to  black  night  by  showers  of  ashes  and 
sand.  In  close  proximity  to  a  fiery  crater 
column,  I  have  shivered  in  an  icy  wind,  drawn 
in  from  every  side  to  feed  that  awful  draught; 
and,  far  above  the  line  of  snom,  where  the  cold 
should  be  intense,  I  have  sweltered  in  dizzying 
waves  of  heat  and  skipped  hotfooted  on  the 
burning  soil. 

The  science  is  complex,  including  a  Uttle  of 
astronomy,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  of  photog- 
rnphy,  of  gt^Iogy,  and  even  of  languages.  The 
work  varies  from  patient  waiting  to  the  most 
violent  exertion,  and  from  making  simple  notes 
to  the  saving  of  human  life.  Between  these 
extremes  come  the  various  occupations  of 
^m  scientific  research — collecting  gases  for  analysis, 
H  taking  the  giant's  temperature,  sounding  bis 
~  heart  with  that  stethoscope  of  the  volcanologist, 
I  the  microphone,  recording  his  respiration  and 
H  the  tremors  of  his  mighty  frame. 
H  Often  the  obsen^er's  life  depends  on  his 
H    judgment  and  experience.    Take  w  simple  a 


thing  as  crossing  a  moving  lava  stream.    The 

partial  cooling  of  the  surface  forms  a  sort  of 
crust,  made  up  of  rocky  bombs  fike  cobble- 
stones. This  crust  is  not  rigid  but  is  shifting 
constantly  as  it  is  carried  along  by  the  liquid 
interior,  which  can  be  seen  through  all  the 
crevices  shining  with  a  fierce  red  glow.  An 
error  of  judgment  as  to  the  place  of  crossing, 
or  the  least  misstep,  would  be  fatal;  yet  there 
is  always  a  strange  exhilaration  in  the  novelty 
of  the  experience.  It  reminds  one  of  crossing  a 
glacier  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  different, 

THE    PERFL   FROM    FALLING   ROCKS 

Then  there  is  the  soldier's  hardest  task  of 
standing  still  under  fire;  but  here  there  is  no 
enemy  to  fight  and  the  buUets  are  falling  from 
the  clouds.  I  well  recall  one  night  during  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  last  year;  the  Observ^atory 
was  uninhabitable,  for  it  was  rocking  as  a  boat 
upon  the  waves,  and  we  stood  outside  with 
rolled -up  overcoats  upon  our  heads  in  a  rain 
of  stones.  A  carbineer,  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  stone,  dropped  it  because  it  was  hot,  and  was 
promptly  struck  upon  the  head  by  another, 
fortunately  not  large;  after  that  he  stood  erect 
as  a  soldier  should.  This  overcoat  protection 
ttus  all  very  weU  against  the  rattling  fire  of 
small  stones  but  when  the  calibre  was  increased 
we  were  forced  to  retreat.  With  six-pound 
rocks  falling  from  the  skies,  w*e  made  our  way 
where  the  smaller  stones  alone  would  reach 
us  and  there  sat  it  out. 

On  Stromboli  last  May,  I  wished  very  much 
to  reach  a  certain  ledge  of  rock  near  to  the 
crater*s  edge  in  order  to  obtain  some  records 
of  the  eruption  which  could  be  had  only  from 
tiiat  point.  I  asked  my  guide*s  advice  and  he 
said:  *'Well,  if  you  go  I  vrill  go  mth  you— 
we'll  die  together."  I  said  I  would  wait  an 
hour  and  if  nothing  touched  the  ledge 
in  that  time  we  would  make  the  venture. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes,  there  c^me  an 
explosion  which  sent  a  million  red-hot 
stones  of  every  size  up  to  half  a  ton*s  weight 
to  at  least  500  feet  above  the  crater — and  these 
fell  squarely  on  that  ledge  of  rock,  bombarding 
every  foot  of  it  incessantly  for  several  minutes. 
We  smiled  grimly  at  one  another  and  postponed 
the  project  of  vbiting  the  l^ge  indefinitely. 

ENVELOPED  IN  STIFLING  CASES 

We  had  an  adventure  on  Vesuvius  ihe  mere 
remembrance  of  which  make*  me  shudder. 
This  time  the  gases  were  our  foe — gases  and 
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THl  AUTHOR    TAKING   Cn^EMATOGRAPH    PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   THE   CRATER  OF  STROMBOH 

DURING   AN   ERUPTION 
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ROARING    OF    A    VOLCANC 


ashes  blovm  down  from  the  crater  by  an 
easterly  gale*  Fifty  persons — ment  women 
and  children — were  gathered  in  v^Hlh  great 
difficulty  to  the  barracks,  which  gave  inadequate 
protection,  and  the  problem  was  to  reach  the 
ObseTvato^)^    This  was  only  sixty  yards  away 


but  the  gases  made  the  air  almost  unbrcathable  | 
and  the  ashes  produced  a  darkness  that  was 
absolute-  We  could  not  sec  our  hands  before 
our  faces.  If  the  eyes  were  opened  they  filled 
at  once  with  sand  and  ashes,  which  were  driven 
by  the  blast  with  such  force  as  to  make  the  Ups 


THE  CUOUO     FROM  THE  CRATER  OF  VESUVIUS   ROLLING   DOWN  THE  MOUNTAIN  SIDE 


Ued.  Only  sixty  yards  to  go,  but  the  road 
«is  a>n*n!d  deep  with  ashes  like  a  desert  is 
cmtrtd  with  sa^d,  and,  of  course,  no  compass 
POuM  be  used    for  it  could  not  be  seen*    All 


of  the  lifty  were  placed  upon  a  rope  and,  with 
one  end  anchored  to  the  barracks  door,  the  head 
of  Ihis  human  snake  would  circle  about  until 
some  familiar  spot  was  found;  then  the  tail 


DIRECTING  THE   REFUGEES  TO  SAFETY 
The  voicanologist  is  ortec  a  Life-iftvcr  m  weU  as  a  sdentiat 
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drew  up  and  the  manoeuvre  was  repeated  until 
the  Observatory  gate  was  reached*  Once 
inside,  more  dead  than  alive,  every  expedient 
lo  absorb  the  gases  and  to  manufacture  oxygen 
was  considered,  but  no  materials  were  on  hand. 
We  were  forced  to  endure  for  eight  hours  those 
deadly  gases  and  an  atmosphere  of  floating 
ashes  so  thick  that  a  lamp  could  not  be  seen 
across  the  room.  But  at  midnight  the  blast 
subsided,  and  the  gases  were  dissipatefL  Of 
the  fifty  refugees,  all  but  one  young  man  sur- 
ged the  terrible  ordeal. 


RIVERS  OF   REAL   FIRE 


A  PIT-FALL  FOR  THE  VOLCANOLOGIST 
Easily  ovfrlodsrd  ia  ibt  rJarktiteB 


During  this  same  eruption,  it  was  necessary 

to  examine  the  lava  at  its  source.  To  reach 
the  place,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  under  and 
through  the  crater-cloud  of  sand  and  gas, 
which  came  rushing  down  the  mountain  side 
with  terrific  force.  Our  little  band*  consisting 
of  Professor  Matteucci,  myself,  and  three  car- 
bineers, was  often  unable  to  proceed.  We 
were  frequently  compelled  to  wait  for  inter%*als 
of  comparative  light  amid  the  thick  darkness 
which  enveloped  us,  and  take  advantage  of 
these  inter\^als  to  make  progress  toward  our 
goal.  When  at  last  we  emerged,  the  lava  was 
in  sight,  winding  dovm  the  mountain  in  huge 
smoking  streams.    The  heads  of  these  fiery 
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A   PART  OF   THE   VESUVIAN   LANDSCAPE   DURING   THE   ERUPTION 
The  doud  of  failing  asJaes  makes  vision  and  breathing  difficull 
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Its,  miles  away,  were  crawling  through 
aeyards,  razing  houses  to  the  ground,  and 
aming  up  evemhing  in  ihdr  path.  But  here, 
the  source  itself,  was  a  spectacle  so  sublime 
il  all  else  was  forgotten*  An  enormous 
ire  had  been  formed  upon  the  ntouotain 
ide,  and  from  this  opening  the  river  of  melted 
ck  shot  forth  with  incredible  speed •  The 
i\-a  seemed  to  be  as  fluid  as  water;  there  w*ere 
thirk  and  eddies  and  waves  upon  its  surface, 
ym  which  clouds  of  steam  rose  in  curious 
ipes,  illumined  by  an  intolerable  glare.  The 
beat  here  was  terrific—radiant  heat  from  the 
icandescent  mass  of  this  beautiful  river  of 
leatb,  heat  that  caused  a  pine  tree  to  burst  into 
ime  before  the  lava  touched  it — and  a  nearer 
ipproach  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  brink 
■^ras  quite  impos^^iblep 

And   then,  on  a  sudden,  mth  a  bellowing 

r,  the  great  fissure  extended  itself  a  hundred 

The  solid  rock  of  the  mountain  side 

lorn  as  one  tears  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  the 

rhite-hot  la^'a  shot  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air 

.  sheets  of  liquid  fire  before  it  fell  and  doubled 

stream.     With  the  exception  of  an  experi- 

of  dodging  some  two- ton  boulders  on  the 

ane  a  f^w  days  earUer,  this  was  the  only  time 

have  had  to  run  away— and  how  we  did  runl 

\  went  backj  though,  and  photographed  it  all- 
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CABLE    R.\ILWAY   WITH   SAND   TO   PROTECT  THE  RAILS,  WHILE  THE  LAVA 
IS  OVERFLOWING  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE  ROAD 
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THE    CRATER  OF  STROMDOU   JUST  BEFORE  AND    JUST  AFTER  AN  EX.PUQS10N 


COLLECTING  SPECIMENS  OF  LAVA   FROM  THE  CRATER  OF   VESUVIUS 
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As  ta  t^  risate  wtish  the  volcaoologist  is 
'fm  adaevie,  thac  seems  to  exist  a  great 
ai  TmsBomx^mm.  The  average  ]3er5on 
wE^^ur  ^WeO^  joa  csunx  tell  from  what 
thcDth  i}mh2f^ammSi^  mm  when  Vesuvius  began 
^'  aksaa*    Tan  doo't  neally  know  any- 

it.    it  m  pdncqmlly  guesswork. 
mit  It?"    Ncveftbd^s,  the  aim  of 
'  is^&  emmtoi^  practical  one.    For 
.  mtmn  I  mfted  tim  jsland  of  Stromboli, 
-^racfcen  over  the  unusual 
at  ibr  voicaiiD;  wiixlow^  had   been 
*hr  csplcdons  and  a&hes  were 
^    It  seemed  as  if  the  island 
#i%a  imo  tile  air  at  any  moment 
IS  hesitaring  about  trans^ 
uuhtion  to  a  place  of 
le,  1  ^*as  not  concerned 
^  iesm^  dati:^  ages   ago,   in   which 
rntit      K -' ;  the  sea,  nor  with  the 
rth's  interior.    When  I 


CLEARING  SAND  AND  ASHES  FROM  THE  OBSERVATORY 
STEPS.  VESUVIUS 


could  assure  the  authorities  that  the  worst 
was  over,  that  the  culminating  explosion  had 
been  on  a  certain  date^  that  there  would  be 
another  crisis  at  such  and  such  a  time  but  less 
severe  than  the  preceeding  ones,  that  no  lava 
streams  would  break  out  and  no  great  catas- 
trophe was  to  be  feared,  a  work  of  practical 
value  was  done.  Space  is  lacking  to  explain 
in  dt^tail  how  these  facts  were  learned,  but  they 
are  the  results  of  rational  methods  of  scientific 
research.  By  the  same  means,  we  know  that 
a  great  eruption  of  Mt,  ^tna  is  impending 
and  can  be  confidently  predicted  to  take  place 
within  a  year.  Huge  lava  streams  will  flow 
for  many  weeks  and  may  attain  a  length  of 
ten  miles  or  more,  according  lo  their  direction; 
and  the  eruption  proper  will  take  place  upon  a 
flank  of  the  volcano  and  not  from  the  central 
cfatert  the  only  uncertainty  at  present  being 
which  side  of  the  mountain  will  break  open. 


THE    FRENCH    IN    NORTH    AFRICA 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  TROUBLES  IN  MOROCCO  TO 
FRANCE'S  DREAM  OF  A  GREAT  AFRICAN  EMPIRE 

BY 

CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 
With  photographs  by  ike  author  atid  others 


1ESS  than  four  years  ago  Morocco — 
in  the  mind  of  the  civiMz^  world — 
-^  was  a  semi-mythical  land,  a  far-off 
mimgc  of  barren  sand  with  a  few  palm  trees 
dimly  shadowed  on  the  skyline  of  its  liazy 
imaginaiion.  Then  came  ihat  strange  anomaly 
in  bmwn  da*ss,  red  fe^,  and  yellow  slippers^ 
Mulai- Ahmed  Ben  Rais-Uli,  one  of  the  many 
m<m  whom  R*cent  intangible  events  have  left 
silhouetted  on  the  horizon  of  international 
politico.  Then  followed  mth  surprising  ra- 
pidtty  the  Anglo-French  lreat)%  the  German 
coup  ititaiy  the  Algeciras  conference ;  and  now 
the  boom  of  big  guns  under  the  very  windows 
of  ri^-iUzation  causes  the  world  to  sit  up  and 


rub  its  eyes.  It  awakes  to  find  no  sun-scorched 
desert  reaches,  but  a  hilly  country,  fertile  and 
promising,  abounding  in  mineral  wealth  and 
rich  pasture  lands — the  golden  orange  of  Africa, 
Almost  touching  the  southwestern  finger-tip 
of  Europe,  Morocco  has  been  one  of  the  last 
countries  to  elude  its  grasp.  The  Fmnk,  how- 
ever, for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been 
nibbUng  otT  the  edges  of  its  southeastern 
boundary,  and  now  we  find  him  on  the  north* 
western  coast,  eager  to  begin  the  invasion  of  the 
interior.  Ever  since  the  Red  Cross  knights 
planted  their  flaring  standards  over  Acre  and 
Ascalon,  and  St.  Louis  raised  his  banners  on 
the  heights  of  Canhage,  Frank  has  been  the 


A   MOROCCAN   TRADER'S   CARAVAiN    ON   A  DESERT  ROAD 
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THE  AUTHOR  AKD  HIS  lUFFlAN  GUIDE 
Mr.  FiLfloDg  is  the  man  with  the  hat 

s}Tio0ym  of  European    to    the    Orientab  of 
North  Africa. 

Wlien  France^s  policy  of  temtorial  acquisi- 
tion throughout  Africa  is  corrclalcd  and  sur- 
veyed as  a  %vIiole,  one  may  well  be  astounded 
at  its  wonderful  foresight  and  the  stupendous 
character  of  its  scheme:  a  scheme  which  un- 
doubtedly wels  that  of  bringing  about  the 
eventual  acquisition  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  condncnt  of  Africa,  How  near 
it  has  come  to  doing  this  may  readily  be  seen. 


TYPICAL  MOORISH  SHOPS 
Every  kiod  ol  industry  \a  itAgiuint  both  in  coiintry  unJ  towns 

The  accompanying  map  will  convey  an  idea 
of  the  vast  territory  which  is  actually  colonized 
by  France  or  which  is  recognized  as  within 
the  sphere  of  French  inrtuence— a  tcrritoiy 
almost  equal  in  area  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  including  a  population  jierhaps  more  than 
a  quarter  as  large.  It  is  evident  that  its  pkn 
has  been  to  acquire  as  much  territon.'  as  pos- 
sible along  the  Mediterranean,  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  French  Congo,  thence 
across  Central  Africa  to  Egypt,  and  from  these 
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TH£  SPECTACtrLAR   "POWDER   PLAV "    IN   THE   MAIN   STREET  OF  TANGIER 
Tlw  arcbitetrture  and  the  signs  show  that  it  is  now  a.  French  dty 
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TYPES  OF  NATIVE  ALGERIAN  SOLDIERS 
The  tnen  behind  the  Frtnch  guns 

footholds  to  con\XTge  toward  t!u'  central 
Sahara.  Its  iniluence  in  great  sections  of  the 
Sudan  and  Ccntml  Africa  was  promulgated 
mainly  by  missionaries,  particularly  the  White 
Fathers-  These  men,  under  Canlinal  La\i- 
gerie,  commenced  their  crusade  against  slavery 
**for  France  and  the  Church"  in  the  late 
'forties,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  heahh 


FARMERS    Ol      I  iiL 


Kill-    COtTNTRY 
TO  MAiULET 


ON    THEIR    WAV 


crossetJ  the  sun-scorched  sands  of  the  Sahara 
and  penetrated  the  miasmic,  fever-laden  jungle 
of  the  Sudan  and  Central  Africa  to  Nyanza, 
Tanganyika,  and  Nr^ssa*  Even  in  Egv^pt, 
France  spared  no  pains  to  increase  its  influence 
and  impress  the  native.  Behind  ihe  French 
missionary  came  the  French  explorer,  the 
trader,  and  the  soldier. 

The  last  three  years  of  the  nineteenih  cen- 
tury and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  saw 
three  famous  French  expeditions  in  the  North 
African  field.  A  remarkable  one — ostensibly 
scientific  in  itsaim— under M,  Femand  Foureau, 


THE  COURTYARD  OF  A  MOORISH   RESIDENCE 

reached  the  great  desert  capitals  on  the  trans* 
Saharan  caravan  routes,  Air  and  Zinder,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  regions  beyond  Lake  Tchad 
and  the  country  of  the  fierce  Rabah,  the 
Mohammedan  ravager  and  conqueror.  Here 
Foureau  was  joined  by  an  expedition  under 
Lieut,  Joaliand  from  the  westi  and  another 
under  M.  Gentil  from  the  south.  The  union 
of  these  three  expeditions  established  Frencli 
control  over  that  territor>%  thus  connecting 
the  French  possessions  of  the  Sahara  through 
the  Tchad  regions  of  ihe  Sudan  with  the  French 
Congo*  No  European  power  seriously  hampered 
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MOROCCAK  TRADERS  IN   GIBRALTAR 


A  CHRISTUKIZED  MOOR  AXD  HIS  WIFE. 


this  eastward  movement  through  the  Sudan 
until  certain  French  o})cralions  reached  the 
upper  valley  of  the  While  Nile,  under  an- 
other and  most  important  expedition  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Marchand* 

It  started  from  the  upper  Ubangi,  m  the 
French  Congo,  and  moved  eastward  to  join 
the  force  under  the  Marquis  de  Bonchamp, 
who  advanced  from  Abyssinia  westward  to 
meet  him  in  the  upper  Nile  basin.    The  object 


of  this  expedition  w3iS  essentiaOy  a  political 
one.  French  aims  in  Lower  Egypt  being 
blocked  by  Britain,  a  footing  in  Upper  Egypt 
would  not  only  strengthen  its  position  there, 
and  perhaps  through  Abyssinia  eventually 
give  France  an  outlet  to  the  western  coast,  but 
would  block  Britain's  plan  of  an  empire  from 
the  Cape  to  Cairo.  At  Fashoda  the  west  east 
trail  of  the  Gaul  crossed  the  north -south  course 
of   the    Saxon— t%vo   stupendous   schemes   of 


A   SXAKi;<  JIAK\'  IREET   OF   TUNIS 

Tht  circle  Is  a  cuHoua  mingling  of  races,  of  both  aejcei 
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empre  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another. 
ODe  had  to  g^ve  way— but  which  ? 

General  Kitchener,  flushed  with  the  victory 
of  (hndurman,  dropped  anchor  before  Fashoda 


flag  abeady  flying,  and  regretted  to  inform 

General  Kitchener  that  he  had  been  anticipated. 

General  Kitchener  replied  that  Britain  had 

only  temporarily  abandoned  the  Sudan;  and 


TEwmrrOKT  ok  arHKmr 


bu  1.  ptronr  JDAurare 
■Jbo  «|  ctftun  ppinu — parlicu- 
l^jtj  Ai  QuiBDti  lUi  tooft — tKroufh- 
o«t  Gntnl  AbicB  ud  Uw  ftnt 


MAP  OF  AFRICA  SHOWING   THE   EXTENT  OF   FREN'CH   COLONIZATION 


The  domiimiioe  of  Fimnce  in  Lower  Egypt  was  checked  by  England  in  1882  ;  French  influence  in  Upper  Egy}>t 
WIS  flopped  at  Fashoda  in  1904.  The  boundary  lines  along  the  Congo  and  in  the  Central  Sudan  may  some  day 
lead  tt>  r*'**"*'^,  when  the  oommerdal  interests  of  indi>'iduals  of  the  two  countries  clash. 


and  announced  to  the  French  commandant  that 
he  had  come  to  plant  there  the  flags  of  England 
and  Egypt. 
Colonel  Marchand  pomted  to  the  French 


he  would  be  pleased  to  give  Colonel  Marchand 
and  his  men  a  safe  passapje  down  the  Nile. 

Colonel  Marchand  smiled  and  declined. 

The  English  commander  rose  and  pointe«i 
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to  his  vastly  superior  force.  ''What  can  you 
possibly  do  against  these  ?"  he  asked. 

"Die!"  smiled  the  commandant. 

General  Kitchener  stood  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  with  the  peace  of  two  continents  in  his 
hand. 

"There  is  no  need  for  that,"  he  said. 
"  Your  government  sent  you  here;  your  govern- 
ment will  call  you  back.  Let  us  wait  and  see. 
Have  a  whisky  and  soda!" 

Diplomacy  did  the  rest.  Colonel  Marchand 
was  recalled  and  the  Tricolor  was  replaced  by 
the  Union  Jack. 

The  fact  that  this  affair  engendered  the 
bitterest  feelings  and  all  but  involved  the  two 
Channel  nations  in  war  goes  far  to  prove  the 
importance,  to  each,  of  the  strategic  value  of 
that  territory.  Blocked  at  this  point,  France 
seems  to  have  redoubled  its  efforts  in  Morocco. 
Since  the  fortifying  of  Gibraltar  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Suez  Canal. by  the  British,  Morocco 
has  been  more  than  ever  a  desirable  possession 
to  the  Powers,  particularly  to  Great  Britain 
and    France. 

French  intrigues  and  attempts  to  create  a 
paramount  French  sentiment  among  the  Moroc- 
cans were  most  successful.  Constantly,  con- 
sistently, France  picked  up  the  threads  Great 
Britain  dropped  and  wove  a  network  of  schemes 
about  its  quarry — extending  its  schools,  its 
protection  policy,  its  government  loans,  its 
influence,  and  its  western  Algerian  border-line 
whenever  opportunity  offered.  The  revolution 
of  the  Moroccan  Pretender  in  1902-4  brought 
about  conditions  which  were  considered  so  to 
imperil  the  lives  of  the  hated  foreigners  that 
some  protection  seemed  necessary.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  the  time  also  seemed  ripe 
for  an  understanding  as  to  first  claims  on 
Al-Mogrcb,  the  Land  of  the  West,  and  the 
claimants  naturally  dwindled  down  to  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 

Then  came  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of 
1904,  far-reaching  in  its  geographical  and 
political  significance;  it  adjusted  all  unsettled 
territorial  questions  upon  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  differed.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  very  nation  which  thwarted  France  at 
Fashoda  now  gave  it  a  privileged  position  in 
Morocco  for  certain  concessions  regarding 
Egypt.  One  of  those  clauses  not  only  leaves 
it  to  France  to  carry  out  all  administrative, 
economic,    financial,    and    military    reforms 


required  to  preserve  order  in  Morocco,  so  long 
as  British  treaty  rights  are  left  intact,  but 
Article  IX.  reads:  "The  two  governments 
agree  to  accord  to  one  another  their  diplomatic 
support  in  order  to  obtain  the  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  present  declaration  regarding 
Egypt  and  Morocco."  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  France  has  instituted  military  pro- 
ceedings on  the  western  coast  without  even  a 
frown  from  Britain,  and  as  yet  no  protest  from 
any  other  power. 

Trace  on  the  map  southeast  down  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  of  Morocco  and,  lying  200  miles 
from  Tangier,  you  come  upon  a  little  seaport 
town  of  sun-dried  bricks,  wood,  and  white- 
wash, with  the  town  walls  and  some  im- 
portant buildings  in  the  European  quarter 
of  stone:  Dar-cl-Beida,  the  Arabs  call  it; 
Casablanca  say  the  Spaniards.  Here  France 
found  its  causus  belli  in  a  mob  outbreak  and 
lost  no  time  in  following  up  its  advantage  by 
landing  a  force  numbering  more  than  7,000 
troops. 

For  years  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  have 
increased  the  dangers  of  travel  and  stunted  the 
natural  resources  and  trade  of  the  country. 
These  conditions  arc  due  mainly  to  the  radical 
ideas  of  the  Sultan  and  his  inability  to  organize 
and  control  his  people,  who  in  character  are 
courageous,  cruel,  and  somewhat  stoical,  yet 
at  times  childishly  impulsive  and  easily  swayed 
to  rebellion  or  war  by  some  fanatic.  The 
spell  of  Mohammed  is  strong  upon  them. 

THE   HELPLESSNESS  OF  MOROCCO 

The  Moroccan  fighting  force  consists  only 
of  small  tribal  detachments  of  irregular  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  fighting  with  the  same 
irresponsibility  and  wild  dash  of  their  fathers 
of  the  deserts,  with  no  available  artillery  and, 
aside  from  some  members  of  the  coast  tribes, 
possessing  few  modem  weapons  of  warfare. 
So  tribal  is  their  present  organization  that 
probably  nothing  short  of  a  general  invasion 
by  a  common  enemy  would  cause  them  to  cast 
their  lot  as  a  nation  against  a  common  foe. 
Under  the  present  unstable  and  avaricious 
government,  where  the  strong  prey  upon  the 
weak  and  it  is  as  dangerous  to  be  rich  as  to  be 
poor,  tribal  protection  is  the  only  safeguard 
to  the  Moroccan;  naturally,  those  tribes 
whose  territory  is  not  actually  invaded  or  who 
live  far  back  from  the  scene  of  hostilities  either 
care  nothing  about  it  or  are  loth  to  send  their 
fighting  men  to  the  scene  of  action  and  leave 
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thdr  women  and  homei  an  easy  prey  to  neigh- 
boring hostile  tribes. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  French 
poBcy  in  Algeria  and  Tunis  can  accept  with- 
out reservation   the  reports  of  the   bombard- 
ment and    invasion   of  Casablanca.    Flaring 
beadfines    announce    plans   to    massacre   all 
Christians,  to  drive  "the  infidels"  into  the  sea; 
the  European  quarter  is  threatened;  tribesmen 
are  gathering    in  .  the   hills   in  overpowering 
numbers   and    the    irresistible  tidal  wave  of 
upri^g  is  about  to  break  forth.    It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  French  press  has  colored  these 
reports. 

That  there  was  an  aggressive  element  among 
the  Moors,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  with  the 
promise  of  the  Moorish  governor  of  Casa- 
blanca to  maintain  order,  a  strong  French 
guard  at  the  consulates  and  city  gates  would 
probably  have  met  all  immediate  need  of 
protection.  Instead,  a  large  French  force 
aggresavely  entered  the  town  to  quiet  the  riot- 
ing, and  not  only  the  suburbs  but  the  town 
itself  was  shelled  by  the  warships. 

This  naturally  precipitated  matters,  for  the 
news  spread  like  wildfire  that  the  long  con- 
templated invasion  of  Morocco  by  the  hated 
French  had  begun.  The  farmer  tribes,  with 
Algeria,  Igli,  and  Figuig  fresh  in  their  minds, 
gathered  their  bands  together  and  hastened 
to  the  coast.  With  what  result  ?  A  few  French 
soldiers  were  killed  and  wounded,  while  hun- 
dreds of  Moroccans  were  slaughtered  before 
the  machine  guns  and  shell-fire  of  the  French. 

morocco's  future  as  a  FRENCH  COLONY 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Morocco 
as  an  independent  country.  France  seems  to 
have  chosen  the  psychological  moment  to 
definitely  continue  its  inevitable  acquisition 
of  Morocco.  Europe  is  admirably  adjusted  to 
this  end.  Britain's  recent  understanding  with 
Russia  and  Austria,  France's  own  regard  for 
Italy's  interests  in  Tripoli  and  its  control  of 
Spanish  finances  leaves  Germany  alone  in 
the  opposing  field.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  previous  forced  European  policy  of 
mutual,  jealous  forbearance  toward  Morocco 
is  at  an  end,  and  another  decade  will  see 
Moroccans  using  "inventions  of  the  devil" 
and  the  country  prospering. 

A  glance  at  Al-Mogreb,  the  Land  of  the 
Evening,  will  perhaps  show  just  who  these 
people  are  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  var- 
ious names  given  them.    The  original  inhabi- 


tants were  the  Berbers,  a  white  race,  probably 
of  Semitic  origin,  whose  descendants  (an  agri- 
cuhural  people)  still  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  hill  tribes.  Besides  these  are  the  Arabs, 
whose  fathers  overran  and  conquered  North 
Africa  and  extreme  western  Europe  in  the 
seventh  and  eight  centuries  and  established 
centres  of  learning  and  civilization  in  Spain 
and  Morocco,  when  our  own  ancestors  were 
the  barbarians  of  the  North.  There  are  also 
Blacks  from  the  Sudan,  both  slaves  and  free- 
men, who  have  drifted  northward. 

THE   PEOPLE    OF  MOROCCO 

Intermarriage  of  these  various  Mohammedan 
tribes  and  races  has  given  a  complex  and  mixed 
population.  The  Moroccan  is  truly  a  study 
in  brown;  he  varies  in  tone  from  the  darkest 
Negro  to  the  light  Caucasian,  for  the  blood  of 
Saxon  captives  of  one  or  more  centuries  and  of 
members  of  the  modem  European  colonies 
courses  in  the  veins  of  many  a  devout  son  of 
Islam  who  oft  through  the  day  ofifers  up  his 
prayers  to  Allah,  thanking  him  that  he  is  what 
he  is  and  not  as  yon  Christian  dog.  The  term 
Moroccan  means  any  recognized  inhabitant 
of  the  country,  while  the  term  Moor,  strictly 
speaking,  means  a  town-dweller,  and  is  so  used 
throughout  Barbary. 

Moroccans  have  told  me  that  they  had 
modern  rifles  and  ammunition  (not  only  for 
themselves  but  for  their  children),  buried  in 
the  hills;  and  I  have  seen  Moors  spit  at  and 
curse  sailors  of  the  French  warship  Galilee  as 
they  passed  by  the  cofi"ec  booths  in  the  Suk-cl- 
Chico  of  Nazarene-riddcn  Tangier. 

Three  years  ago  I  ventured  to  predict  the 
futility  of  the  French  ^^  penetration  pacifique^^ 
of  Morocco.  But  not  until  much  more  blood 
is  shed  and  the  sacred  mosque  of  Djidid  in 
Fez  falls  like  that  of  Sidi  Okba  at  Kairwan, 
under  the  French  civil  governor,  will  the 
country  begin  in  earnest  its  march  to  civiliza- 
tion— to  the  tune  of  the  Marsellaise. 

As  one  goes  westward  from  Tripoli,  that 
land  of  beautiful  sunsets  and  the  terrible  sand- 
storm, through  Tunisia  and  Algeria,  the  alti- 
tude and  range  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  increase, 
the  water  supply  becomes  more  plentiful,  the 
soil  more  fertile,  and  the  climate  cooler — until 
in  strange,  fascinating  Morocco  are  lavished 
the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  If  Hadji  Mohamed, 
with  crude  wooden  plough  and  no  other  means 
of  transportation  than  his  donkey  and  camel, 
hampered  by  unheard  of  Sultanic  mandates 
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and     intemedne     strife,    exports     annually 
$20,000,000  of  produce,  the  possibilities  of  this 
land  imder  so  scientific  and  thrifty  a  people 
as  the  French  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
For  some  years  past  the  French  signs  "i?M« 

de "  have  indicated  to  the  stranger  his  way 

among  the  narrow,  picturesque  alleyways  of 
Tangier  and  other  towns.  Soon  the  Algerian 
railroad  will  thrust  its  antennae  on  to  Tetuan 
and  Fez;  then  will  begin  the  regeneration  of 
Morocco  by  the  French — ^but  for  the  French. 

THE   FRENCH  POLICY    IS   CONSTRUCTIVE 

French  policy  in  Tunisia  and  Algeria  will 
serve  as  a  good  criterion  by  which  to  forecast 
the  future  of  Morocco.  The  narrow  streets, 
mud  walls,  and  sun-dried  bricks  will  give  way 
to  broad  boulevards  and  modem  houses,  the 
cry  of  the  donkey  driver  to  the  squawk  of  the 
electric  tram,  the  wild  mountain  trails  and 
river  fords  to  splendid  roads  and  modem 
bridges,  the  hand-flail  of  the  Arab  farmer  to 
the  steam  thresher,  the  fallow  land  of  moun- 
tain and  valley  to  extensive  plantations  and 
beautiful  chateaux. 

Also  will  come  the  evils  of  civilization,  to 
sharpen  the  Arab's  wits  and  dull  his  scant 
morality.  France  will  carry  out  in  Morocco, 
as  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  a  discriminating 
policy — ^not  only  against  the  Arab  but  against 
all  who  ply  their  trade  in  Morocco  who  are  not 
Frenchmen.  This  has  been  its  policy  in  North 
Africa  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
^dll  stop  at  the  Moroccan  boundary  line, 
despite  certain  conditions  of  the  Anglo-French 
treaty.  Not  for  the  same  reason  are  we  to 
suppose  that  France  will  refrain  from  forti- 
fying or  using  as  naval  bases  certain  towns 
on  the  Moroccan  seaboard. 

Planted  squarely  across  the  path  of  the 
French  invader,  Rais-Uli  {rais  meaning  "chief") 
is  to  be  reckoned  with  before  Morocco  yields 
to  civilization.  He  is  a  picturesque  character, 
with  a  history  full  of  romance — ^and  is  the  most 
attractive  leader  in  Morocco.  Bom  in  Tetuan, 
with  a  lineage  running  back  to  Mohammed, 
he  early  became  a  thom  in  the  Sultan's  side 
and  was  shut  up  in  the  prison  pest-hole  at 
Mogador.  He  bears  to-day  the  marks  of  the 
shackles.  Escaping  from  prison,  he  was 
stricken  with  sun-blindness  and  was  recaptured. 
He  escaped  a  second  time  and  became  a  bri- 
gand. But  Rais-Uli  was  no  ordinary  robber. 
His  power  even  outmatched  that  of  the 
Sultan,   from  whom  he  has  wrested  many 


unwilling  concessions,   including  the  settling 
of  many  old  scores  against  court  officials. 

To-day,  in  his  mountain  stronghold,  this 
Moroccan  aristocrat,  this  writer  of  dassical 
Arabic  in  a  beautiful  hand,  this  cut-throat  and 
freebooter  laughs  at  the  threats  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  protests  of  the  legations.  He  has  risen 
to  the  distinction  of  an  International  Episode. 

THE  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  SAHARA 

The  productive  character  of  the  Sudan  and 
Central   Africa   is   well   known;  but   of   the  • 
Sahara — ^what  of  those  great,  limitless,  sim- 
baked,  desert  reaches? 

The  French,  to  some  extent,  will  reclaim  it; 
that  which  they  do  not  reclaim  will  be  neces- 
sary to  them  for  commercial  and  political 
reasons.  That  which  is  reclaimed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  will  be  so  done  by  irriga- 
tion— ^through  the  artesian  well  and  the  con- 
servation of  vast  water  supplies  during  the 
rains. 

The  desert  is  diversified  in  its  character — 
great  rugged  mountains,  plateaux  lands,  and 
the  seemingly  endless  sand  reaches.  In  the 
spring  the  mountain  sides  and  plateaux  landi 
to  the  north  are  covered  with  a  wealth  of  flora 
and  some  of  the  sandy  plains  are  covered  with 
a  rank  grass  and  thorny  plants. 

That  the  artesian  well  will  play  an  important 
part  there  is  no  doubt.  Its  possibilities  may 
be  appreciated  when  we  take,  for  example,  a 
single  well  sunk  in  the  barren  sands  of  the 
Tunisian  Sahara,  perhaps  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  This  still  throws  a  crystal 
stream  twenty-five  feet  into  the  air  and  has 
developed  and  irrigates  an  oasis  500  acres  in 
extent. 

When  France  has  added  to  its  African  colo- 
nies the  170,000  square  miles  of  Morocco  and 
assimilated  to  some  extent  the  9,000,000  of 
people,  it  will  have  won  one  of  its  greatest 
diplomatic  contests,  its  richest  colony,  its  most 
valuable  strategic  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Moroccan  on  the  whole  will  benefit  by 
French  colonization:  military  protection  will 
safeguard  his  interests  from  warring  tifbes; 
regular  wages,  schools,  and  courts  of  justice 
will  be  some  of  the  things  which  he  will  obtain 
in  exchange  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  countiy  and 
his  wild  independence,  in  this  last  crusade  of  the 
Frank;  and  France  will  administer  lessons  to 
him  in  "liberie,  6g(dii6^  fraternity,"  and  con- 
tinue to  give  its  attention  to  the  realization  of 
its  dream  of  an  African  Empire. 
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THE    WAY    IN    WHICH    MUSEUMS    OF   ART   ARE    MADE    AT- 
TRACTIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIVE  TO  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PEOPLE 

BY 

ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


THE  picture  morgues" — a  phrase 
lately  applied  to  art  museums  by  an 
editor  skilled  in  addressing  the  Plain 
Man  —  had  the  vice  of  all  cleverness.  It  had 
also  the  merit  of  all  cleverness.  It  distorted 
the  truth,  but  reached  its  audience.  The  Plain 
Man  acquiesced,  especially  when  the  editor 
remarked,  "We  wonder  whether  the  time  will 
ever  come  when  a  great  art  gallery  will  cease  to 
be  a  great  weariness.  The  ordinary  visitor  to  an 
unfamiliar  museum  comes  out  with  his  legs 
aching  and  his  head  in  a  whirl;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely for  the  ordinary  visitor  that  the  big 
public  art  galleries  are  supposed  to  exist." 

Such  criticism,  though  welcomed  and  ap- 
plauded by  the  Plain  Man,  is  fast  running  out  of 
date,  as  the  editor  ought  to  know.  The  so- 
called  New  Muscology  has  not  only  won 
theoretical  acceptance  throughout  America, 
but  practical  application  in  the  regenerated 
Metropolitan  under  Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clark 
and  in  the  admirable  plans  for  re-housing  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Both  institu- 
tions have  of  late  experienced  a  radical  change  of 
heart,  setting  an  example  to  museums  far  and 
wide  and  showing  the  Plain  Man  that  his  wail 
has  been  heard.  A  new  spirit,  armed  with  a  new 
sdence,  now  controls  their  governing  boards. 

Such  criticism,  welcomed  and  applauded  by 
the  Plain  Man,  has  fortunately  its  echo  within 
the  councils  and  governing  boards  of  the  muse- 
ums themselves.  Aristocratic,  hitherto,  they 
are  rapidly  becoming  democratic.  Instead  of 
scolding  the  Plain  Man  for  so  rarely  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  splendid  treasure  house, 
they  are  scolding  themselves  for  so  feebly 
attracting  him.  They  have  taken  pity  upon 
his  aching  legs  and  whirling  head.  They 
have  attained  a  new  point  of  view,  no  longer 
regarding  a  museum  as  a  mere  shelter  for  art 
objects,  but  thinking  of  it  primarily  as  a  place 
where  art  objects  can  be  easily  and  comfortably 
seen,  enjoyed^  imderstood,  and  put  to  practical 


uses  by  the  Plain  Man.  Meanwhile,  they 
espouse  the  interests  of  students,  connoisseurs, 
and  experts,  though  these  concern  them  less 
vitally  than  formerly,  for  they  seek  first  the 
popular  response  and  support  which  eventually 
produces  students,  connoisseurs,  and  experts. 
Their  essential  effort  is  to  stop  all  talk  of 
"picture  morgues." 

The  new  Boston  museum,  for  instance,  will 
enable  people,  even  average  people,  to  look  at 
works  of  art  without  undue  tax  upon  legs  and 
heads.  Its  vast  new  building  will  be  really  a 
group  of  small  buildings,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  Plain  Man  will  conquer  it  piecemeal  — 
to-day  a  gallery  of  paintings,  next  week  a  gallery 
of  sculptures,  a  month  hence  a  gallery  of  tex- 
tiles. A  single  visit  will  exhaust  a  single 
section  of  the  museum  without  exhausting  a 
single  visitor. 

"Strange,"  you  comment,  "that  nobody 
ever  thought  of  this  before."  No,  not  strange. 
Museum  architecture  is  one  of  our  newest 
sciences.  The  bulk  of  the  world^s  art  collec- 
tions have  been  housed  in  buildings  not  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  purpose  —  in  ancient 
palaces,  mostly.  Moreover,  the  early  American 
exploits  in  museum-construction  were  based 
upon  a  mistaken  theory  —  mechanical  instead 
of  psychological;  they  aimed  primarily  to  hold 
the  treasures,  only  secondarily  to  delight  the 
people.  So  it  came  about  that  so  simple  a 
matter  as  lighting  got  inadequate  attention, 
whereas  the  new  Boston  museum  will  be 
lighted  upon  principles  determined  by  two  years 
of  patient  experimentation  on  the  spot.  Neither 
was  there  adequate  provision  for  the  natural 
human  desire  to  sit  down,  now  and  then,  when 
looking  at  pictures;  the  MetropoUtan,  as 
modernized  to-day,  is  in  this  respect  com- 
mendably  merciful.  Nor  could  the  museum 
then  fling  wide  its  doors  on  Sunday,  though 
that  was  precisely  the  day  when  the  people  were 
at  leisure;  now  every  great  gallery  is  thronged 
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upon  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  next  step  will 
be  to  invite  attendance  on  Sunday  morning 
and  on  every  evening  in  the  week. 

But  the  most  beneficial  of  changes  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  talk  —  though,  judging  by  the 
ferocity  of  the  talk  (for  few  quarrels  have 
caused  more  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  and  vol- 
canic eruptions  in  the  museum  world),  practical 
results  will  soon  be  reached.  Question:  Should 
a  museum  be  aesthetic  or  didactic?  In  other 
words,  should  it  arrange  its  collection  so  as  to 
yield  a  maximum  of  beauty,  or  so  as  to  >'icld  a 
maximum  of  instruction?  Should  it  aim  to 
delight  the  eye  and  to  cultivate  artistic  taste,  or 
should  it  aim  to  inform  the  mind  and  teach  the 
history  of  art?  Naturally,  any  museum,  if 
crammed  with  masterpieces,  will  be  at  once 
aesthetic  and  didactic,  to  a  degree;  but  have  we 
not  sacrificed  beauty,  both  needlessly  and  harm- 
fully, in  our  effort  to  honor  history? 

Here  the  Plain  Man  and  the  aesthete  agree 
—  a  pretty  rare  coincidence!  They  say  that 
we  have  arranged  our  treasures  as  if  they  were 
so  many  fossils  or  stuffed  animals,  regardless  of 
how  they  would  look.  Nobody  quarrels  with 
the  scientists'  definition  of  a  perfect  scientific 
museum  as  "a  complete  series  of  labels,  illus- 
trated by  specimens.''  But  many  arc  they  who 
resent  the  application  of  that  definition  to  a 
museum  of  fine  arts.  They  find  in  its  adoption 
the  chief  reason  why  so  few  people  visit  the 
great  galleries.  They  insist  that  there  is  wicked 
waste  in  robbing  art  treasurer  of  the  splendor 
which  each  might  receive  from  a  grouping  that 
would  give  it  a  place  among  neighbors  so 
selected  as  to  enhance  and  glorify  its  magnifi- 
cence. They  w^nt  us  to  forget  the  dead  and 
remember  the  living;  to  think  first  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  human  eye,  and  thus  to 
make  each  hall  a  palatial  marvel,  with  paint- 
ings, sculptures,  tapestries,  and  varied  art 
objects  combined  with  a  view  to  yielding  the 
very  maximum  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  They 
draw  an  argument  from  the  superb  effect  at- 
tained by  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner's  arrangement 
of  her  collections  in  her  Italian  palace  in  Boston ; 
they  draw  an  equally  convincing  one  from  the 
harmonious  blending  of  sculpture,  architectural 
beauty,  and  the  glow  and  charm  of  mural 
painting  in  the  great  libraries  of  Boston  and 
Washington.  Further,  they  cite  the  motives 
that  prompt  the  production  of  works  of  art; 
no  artist  paints  a  picture  or  fashions  a  statue 
with  any  consideration  for  its  future  historical 
interest.    To  call  his  achievement  a  "  specimen" 


and  coldly  give  it  place  in  a  row  of  its  contem- 
poraries does  violence  to  its  very  reason  for 
being.  Besides,  it  bores  the  Plain  Man,  while 
maddening  the  aesthete. 

What  then?  Shall  we  content  the  human 
heart  and  the  human  eye  at  the  expense  of  the 
human  intellect?  The  history  of  art  lends 
interest  to  many  works  that  are  singularly  de- 
void of  beauty;  it  lends  added  charm  to  works 
of  great  beauty;  it  is  enlightening  and  practical- 
ly useful  in  itself;  it  makes  for  sound  taste,  and 
enables  us  modems  to  avoid  innumerable  incon- 
sistencies and  follies  all  too  accessible  to  his- 
torical ignorance.  It  was  Ruskin  who,  by 
arranging  London's  National  Gallery  chron- 
ologically and  geographically,  set  the  fashion 
since  adopted  by  art  museums  the  world  over. 
Such  an  origin  and  such  a  consensus  of  support 
may  well  encourage  aesthetes  and  the  Plain  Man 
to  think  twice  before  denouncing  the  custonk 

Clearly  we  have  here  a  question  where  "a 
good  deal  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides"  and 
where  the  reasonable  solution  is  some  form  of 
compromise.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
why  a  museum  should  not  devote  several  sump- 
tuous halls  to  a  supreme  display  of  sheer 
beauty,  with  every  other  consideration  sub- 
ordinated to  the  joys  of  eye  and  heart.  What 
if  this  means  looting  the  "didactic"  halls  of 
their  most  magnificent  possessions:  their  places 
can  \)e  taken  there  by  photographs  and  repro- 
ductions, so  as  to  leave  the  series  unbroken.  A 
card  on  each  copy  thus  substituted  for  an 
original  would  indicate  where  the  original  had 
been  placed.  In  this  way  the  historical  ideals 
of  the  museum  would  be  realized  practically 
as  effectually  as  at  present,  and  its  aesthetic  ideals 
would  be  realized  incomparably  more  effec- 
tually. The  Plain  Man  would  cease  applaud- 
ing an  editor  for  writing  of  "picture  morgues," 
for  they  would  then  have  become  irresistibly 
attractive  —  in  part,  at  least.  Indeed,  he 
could  be  trapped  into  tramping  through  the 
chronologically  arranged  galleries  on  his  way 
from  one  "aesthetic"  hall  to  another.  Thus 
he  could  hardly  avoid  picking  up  a  modicum  of 
useful  intelligence. 

If  the  Plain  Man  is  to  be  educated  —  and  his 
education  is  held  by  the  museums  to  be  not 
only  possible  but  necessary  —  why  shouldn't 
he  be  got  hold  of  by  a  little  harmless  newspai>er 
advertising?  The  museum  might  wisely  play 
for  publicity  —  to  which  end  there  should  be 
frequent  e\ddence  of  something  interesting. 
Not  mere  "accessions":  these  get  small  notice. 
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Loan  exhilntioiis,  on  a  really  impressive  scale, 
irill  command  column  after  column  of  news- 
paper space.  Suppose  New  York  exchanges 
t  hundred  paintings  with  Chicago,  or  Pittsburg 
t  hundred  paintings  with  Buffsdo,  or  Boston  a 
himdred  paintings  with  Cincinnati:  the  press 
win  tell  the  Plain  Man  he  is  missing  a  treat  if 
he  lets  slip  the  opportunity.  As  it  is,  he  thinks 
of  an  art  gallery  as  something  stationary,  or 
growing  very  slowly.  Having  visited  it  once, 
why  should  he  visit  it  again?  The  loan 
ediilxtion  idea,  already  adopted  in  a  modest 
way  and  yielding  excellent  results,  deserves 
.  adoption  far  more  generally  and  upon  a  far 
vaster  scale.  It  means  death  to  the  myth  of 
"picture  morgues." 

Lately  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Boston 
Museimi  of  Fine  Arts  have  begun  to  publish 
periodical  bulletins,  of  value  to  students  and 
ooonoisseurs.  The  Boston  institution,  on 
adopting  the  plans  for  its  new  building,  went  a 
step  farther  and  engaged  a  local  publicity 
bureau  to  insert  announcements  in  himdreds  of 
newspapers  and  descriptive  articles  with  illus- 
tiations  in  scores  of  others.  Here  you  have 
innovations  whose  logical  conclusion  is  the 
press  agent,  who  will  devote  his  entire  energies 
to  interpreting  the  museum  from  the  Plain 
Man's  point  of  view  in  the  Plain  Man's  Simday 
paper. 

PAINTINGS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST 

Furthermore,  the  museum  may  profitably 
concede  a  point  or  so  to  the  Plain  Man's  taste 
by  discarding  any  notions  it  retains  about  "art 
for  art's  sake,"  which  dogma  is  discredited  at 
present  by  numerous  authorities,  including  the 
Metropolitan's  director,  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clark.  A  picture,  according  to  the  art-for- 
art's-sake  theory,  must  never  tell  a  story  —  and 
*  the  only  pictures  the  Plain  Man  deeply  cares 
for  are  those  that  do.  He  is  bored  by  mere 
arrangements  in  color,  mere  experiments  in 
zinad  perspective,  mere  solutions  of  problems 
in  tone  and  values,  mere  technical  triumphs 
in  impressionism.  He  wants  a  picture  of 
something  or  of  somebody  —  a  mother  and 
child,  a  battle,  a  race,  a  scene  from  a  play,  an 
event  in  history,  a  fair,  a  temple  service  —  a 
picture  alive  with  human  interest.  Why  not 
Irt  him  have  it?  The  advocates  of  "art  for 
art's  sake"  were  right  when  they  taught  us  to 
despise  bad  pictures  that  told  good  stories,  but 
few  intellectual  humbugs  surpass  their  insistence 
tibat  ait  has  to  do  only  with  visual  delights  and 


must  never  appeal  to  the  emotions  by  treating 
a  dramatic  theme,  and  few  philosophic  swindles 
can  equal  their  denunciation  of  eminently 
good  pictures  just  because  they  tell  eminently 
good  stories.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  used  to 
say  to  his  pupils  at  the  Royal  Academy  that  the 
first  essential  of  being  a  great  artist  was  a 
genius  for  choosing  great  subjects.  And  the 
great  subjects  all  have  human  interest;  they  all 
tell  stories;  they  all  touch  something  responsive 
in  the  Plain  Man  —  which  is  why  they  have 
all  been  treated  by  the  greatest  painters,  from 
the  Old  Masters  down.  Accordingly,  when  a 
museum  seeks  to  educate,  it  must  see  to  it  that 
its  story-telUng  pictures  get  due  prominence. 
Never  mind  if  the  Plain  Man  admires  their 
''literary"  quality  and  ignores  their  artistic 
qualities;  the  way  to  cultivate  his  taste  is  first 
to  put  him  in  an  sidmiring  mood.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  allow  pure  technique  to  hold  pre- 
dominance in  a  museum,  we  antagonize  the 
very  people  who  most  need  to  be  educated. 

LABELS  FOR  THE  PLAIN  MAN 

Having  contrived  the  utmost  possible  enjoy- 
ment for  the  Plain  Man  and  thereby  brought 
him  within  range  of  instruction,  the  museum 
can  afiFoid  to  ask  itself  what  he  can  be  told  — 
and  how — about  the  art  treasures.  Thus  it 
will  abolish  the  catalogue  and  rely  wholly  upon 
labels.  The  Plain  Man  believes  that  he  came 
hither  to  see  with  his  two  eyes  (and  all  the 
while)  the  beautiful  things  exhibited;  he  per- 
ceives the  folly  of  spending  half  his  time  dig- 
ging up  references  in  a  handbook.  Provided 
he  has  purchased  the  catalogue  at  all,  he  soon 
casts  it  aside  —  and  with  it  the  key  to  a  whole 
world  of  knowledge.  A  part  of  the  pictures 
already  bear  labels  —  title,  signature,  date  — 
why  should  not  all?  An  enormous  collection 
of  art  objects  is  confusing  at  best  and  more  or 
less  of  a  mental  strain.  Why  add  the  infliction 
of  a  chase  among  the  numerals  for  an  explana- 
tion of  them  —  especially  for  an  explanation 
which,  to  the  average  victim,  fails  to  explain. 

In  one  sort  of  catalogue  —  the  elaborately 
annotated  kind  —  even  the  Plain  Man  can  see 
sense.  Every  American  museum  needs  a 
counterpart  of  Edward  T.  Cook's  "  Guide  to  the 
National  Gallery."  Its  author  leads  you 
through  London's  splendid  museum,  room  by 
room,  school  by  school,  epoch  by  epoch.  He 
teUs  you  what  forces  —  economic,  political, 
social,  and  psychological  —  produced  each  type 
of  art.    He  gives  you  the  information  you  want 
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about  individual  artists.  He  quotes  what 
authoritative  critics  have  written  about  indi- 
vidual paintings.  You  may  take  the  book  with 
you  to  the  museum  and  refer  to  it  when  you 
like.  Better,  you  may  read  before  you  go  his 
interpretation  of  the  portion  of  the  collection 
you  have  selected  as  material  for  the  morning's 
pleasure. 

boston's  "personally  conducted"  museum 

Yet  perchance  the  Plain  Man  will  prefer  oral 
instruction,  with  a  chance  to  ask  questions. 
In  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  a  docent 
now  spends  all  his  time  prowling  the  galleries 
with  a  string  of  \'isitors  at  his  heels  and  telling 
them  about  the  works  of  art.  Thus  far,  the 
experiment  has  succeeded  admirably,  though 
it  at  first  seemed  somewhat  hazardous.  Unless 
possessed  of  rather  unusual  gifts,  a  docent  may 
bore  his  followers  nigh  unto  death,  lca\'ing 
them  convinced  that  a  fine  ignorance  of  things 
artistic  is  the  summit  of  inspired  wisdom. 
Nevertheless,  the  risk  is  worth  taking,  since 
the  aggrieved  visitor  can  always  "cut  and  run" 
if  bored  beyond  endurance,  and  since  a  suc- 
cessful instructor  makes  a  gallery  doubly  effi- 
cient as  a  force  for  popular  education,  especially 
in  aesthetic  taste,  for  the  instructor  ought  to  be 
more  than  a  simple  retailer  of  facts  and  dates. 

Just  here,  I  imagine,  we  run  some  danger  of 
parting  company,  in  our  discussion,  with  the 
Plain  Man,  who  can't  quite  sec  the  practical 
value  of  educating  people  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  subtler  forms  of  beauty.  "  Of  course,  I 
don't  know  anything  about  art,"  says  he,  "but 
I  know  what  I  like."  He  grants  an  equal 
independence  to  others.  He  wonders  why 
people  talk  so  solemnly  of  artistic  standaitls. 
To  such  opinions  as  his  you  may  opp)ose  a 
merely  commercial  argument.  Let  him  regard 
art  as  a  business  —  not  merely  the  business  of 
making  pictures  and  statues,  but  also  of  making 
beautiful  furniture,  elegant  china  and  porcelain, 
superb  glassware,  exquisite  jewelry,  and  a 
hundred  other  splendid  sorts  of  manufactured 
things,  in  whose  production  we  ought  to  excel, 
and  for  whose  masterly  production  a  high 
degree  of  aesthetic  culture  is  indisj^ensablc. 
And  the  museum  holds  a  foremost  rank  among 
educative  forces  in  such  directions.  Its  treas- 
ures are  a  daily  object  lesson,  both  in  design 
and  workmanship.  To  make  them  the  more 
efficient,  the  museums  —  the  Metropolitan 
especially  —  are  granting  any  visitor  liberty  to 
sketch  or  photograph  any  object  there  exhibited| 


barring  only  the  reproduction  of  certain  paint- 
ings which  are  either  copyrighted  or  denied 
the  copyist  by  their  owners.  Thus  the  designer 
of  glassware  has  the  best  Murano  at  his  disposal, 
the  illuminator  of  books  an  array  of  fifteenth- 
century  missals,  the  metal-worker  the  noblest 
achievements  in  gold  and  silver,  brass  and  iron, 
that  the  ages  have  left  us.  Li  this  there  is 
inspiration;  also  a  world  of  technical  suggestion, 
beside  an  opportimity  to  do  over  again  under 
modem  conditions  almost  literally  what  they 
of  old  time  contrived  to  do.  The  result  will 
be  a  growth  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  delicacy 
that  will  stamp  themselves  upon  American 
goods  and  win  them  an  ever-increasing  market 
the  world  over. 

the  tariff  on  works  of  art 

Moreover,  the  Plain  Man  will  appreciate 
the  folly  —  if  merely  from  the  business  point  of 
view  —  of  banishing  large  numbers  of  students 
from  America,  whidi  is  just  what  we  arc  doing 
at  present,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  our  muse- 
ums as  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  In 
order  to  become  a  brilliant  sculptor  or  painter 
you  must  have  prolonged  and  intimate  contact 
with  the  great  masterpieces  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  They  abound  abroad.  Here  they 
are  rare  —  rare,  mainly  because  of  the  tariflF. 
Not  that  we  tax  the  importation  of  works  of 
art  for  public  galleries;  we  have  not  descended 
to  that  level  of  imbecility;  but  we  tax  their 
importation  by  private  collectors,  which  comes 
in  the  end  to  much  the  same  thing,  since  private 
collectors  have  a  way  of  presenting  or  loaning 
art  treasures  to  the  museums  or  of  leaving  them 
as  legacies  to  the  public  when  theydie. 

The  bill  to  remove  the  duty  on  works  of  art 
will  presently  come  up  again  in  Congress.  It 
deserves  universal  support.  The  artists,  whom 
that  duty  was  designed  to  protect,  unanimously 
denounce  it,  for  it  harms  instead  of  helping 
them.  The  private  collector  finds  it  oppressive; 
the  dealer  finds  it  almost  prohibitive.  The 
Plain  Man,  when  he  traces  its  eflFects,  sees  that 
a  whole  army  of  young  men  and  women,  driven 
out  of  America  for  months  or  years  at  a  stretch, 
spend  in  Europe  what  they  ought  to  spend  here. 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clark,  seeking  a  compromise 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  Congress,  suggests 
that  to  remove  the  tariff  upon  works  already  a 
century  old  would  bring  no  very  serious  strain 
upon  the  protectionist  gospel,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  greatly  benefit  students, 
artists,  dealers,  connoisseurs,  and  the  public 
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museums.  Some  such  mitigation  of  the  present 
unieasonable  and  injurious  severity  is  bound  to 
come.  When  it  does  come,  America,  the 
richest  of  the  nations,  will  enter  upon  an  era  of 
ait  importation  which  will  make  our  museums 
as  magnificent,  in  time,  as  any  beyond  the 
sea.  In  that  day  the  tide  of  student  travel 
may  actually  be  reversed;  and  the  Plain  Man, 
kmg  indifferent  to  his  country^s  progress  in 
matters  aesthetic,  will  take  pride  in  its  new 
preeminence. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  see  to  it  that  visiting  for- 
eigners find  in  our  museums  an  adequate  exhibi- 
tion of  works  by  American  masters.  It  is  now 
the  complaint  —  both  by  foreigners  and  by 
directors  of  the  museums  themselves  —  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  When  Camille  Saint- 
Saens  returned  to  France  last  year,  he  reported 
that,  despite  all  obstacles  to  their  importation. 


the  best  pictures  by  the  French  painters  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  to  be  seen,  not  in 
France,  but  in  America:  where  in  America  is 
there  as  representative  a  display  of  masterpieces 
by  native  artists?  We  have  looked  with  indif- 
ference upon  the  growth  of  American  art. 
Some  have  thought  it  an  evidence  of  culture  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  our  artists.  To-day 
they  are  lionized  in  Paris. 

About  imported  pictures  there  is  inevita- 
bly something  alien.  Travel,  reading,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  help  us  to  understand 
them.  But  the  work  of  our  own  best  men, 
unless  they  have  deliberately  expatriated  their 
genius,  needs  no  interpretation.  The  Plain 
Man  can  appreciate  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  finds 
him.  And  the  museums,  by  affording  an 
additional  market  for  that  sort  of  art,  will 
further  encourage  its  production. 


AN   ENGINEER  WHO  MAKES  SEA-PORTS 

MR.  ELMER  LAWRENCE  CORTHELL,  WHO    HAS    SUPERVISED 
A  HUNDRED  MILLION  DOLLARS'  WORTH  OF  HARBOR  WORK 

BY 

DAVID  F.  ST.  CLAIR 


DON'T  tear  up  your  tracks;  the  sea  at 
Tampico  must  surrender." 
These  were  words  of  a  man  stand- 
ing at  the  elbow  of  the  president  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Railroad,  who  saw  disaster 
iadng  his  great  terminals  at  Tampico. 

"Don't  waste  your  money  in  dredging;  I  will 
force  the  sea  to  give  you  two  great  water-gates 
to  the  heart  of  the  continent."  The  man 
speaking  was  Mr.  Elmer  Lawrence  Corthell, 
an  engineer  with  a  record  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Corthell's  resolute  and  uncompromising 
spirit  showed  itself  while  he  was  yet  a  boy. 
Hk  maternal  grandfather,  a  wealthy  manufac- 
turer with  a  fondness  for  theology,  had  promised 
the  boy  a  college  education.  But  a  controversy 
arose  in  the  village  church,  and  the  lad  voted 
against  his  grandfather.  This  so  angered 
the  old  gentleman  that  he  told  young  Corthell 
that  he  might  expect  not  a  cent  of  his  money. 

The  boy  tightened  his  lips  and  sought  out  his 
ftthcr,  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  who  had  taught 


him  between  school  hours  to  peg  shoes.  "I 
want  to  borrow  $15,"  he  said,  "I  want  a  kit  of 
shoemakers'  tools."  From  his  mother  he 
borrowed  two  flat-irons.  With  this  equipment 
he  went  straight  to  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
and  over  the  door  of  his  room  he  posted  this 
double  sign:  "Washing  done  here;  Boots  and 
Shoes  Mended." 

This  is  the  boy  who  stood  in  the  breach  with 
James  B.  Eads  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi; 
who  counselled  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil;  who  has  opened  two  and  is  now  opening 
a  third  great  port  to  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
who  has  done  a  hundred  million  dollars'  worth 
of  decp-sca  work  that  has  added  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  world's  commerce.  He  is  Nep- 
tune and  Archimedes  with  clasped  hands,  the 
sea  and  land  met  in  friendship  to  man. 

And  yet  this  grim,  silent,  master  of  deep-sea 
forces  is  hardly  known  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  profession.  The  very  obscurity  of 
the  man  lends  mystery  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
work. 
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"All  my  life,  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
bottoms  for  deep  jetties  in  great  rivers,"  he 
says,  "trying  to  keep  moimtains  from  sliding 
down  on  the  tracks  of  railroads,  fighting  with 
the  sea  and  its  tempestuous  waves,  compelling 
rivers  to  dig  their  way  to  the  deep  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce.  For  forty  years  I  have 
been  doing  this.  Nature  has  been  my  com- 
panion, my  friend,  and  my  enemy.  Miankind 
has  been  secondary.  The  great  forces  of 
nature  I  have  had  to  train  and  make  sub- 
servient to  my  will.  I  am  afraid  that  my  life 
has  been  too  strenuous,  too  void  of  anecdotal 
humor,  to  give  it  human  interest." 

OPENING  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

In  the  early  'seventies,  the  whole  country 
was  aslir  with  all  sorts  of  gigantic  railroad 
projects  and  river  and  harbor  improvements. 
Most  of  the  great  Pacific  railroads  were  either 
planned  or  in  actual  construction.  The  Illinois 
Central,  linking  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf,  and 
the  Louis\illc  and  Nashville  were  about  to  meet 
at  New  Orleans,  the  natural  distributing  point 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Southern  Pacific 
had  started  out  of  New  Orleans  on  its  long 
journey  toward  San  Francisco.  The  Texas 
Pacific  was  projected.  In  time,  the  commerce 
of  half  the  continent  would  be  piled  upon  the 
wharves  at  New  Orleans,  waiting  for  ships. 

But  the  sea-gate  of  New  Orleans  was  locked. 
No  vessel  drawing  more  than  nine  feet  of  water 
could  approach  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the 
city.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  must  at 
once  be  opened  to  deep  navigation,  and  Con- 
gress realized  it,  but  a  great  engineering  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  before  deep-draft  vessels 
could  come  through. 

Difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  method 
of  opening  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  this 
great  river  was  so  fierce  that  it  threatened  for 
a  time  to  postpone  all  work.  The  fight 
appeared  to  be  St.  Louis  against  New  Orleans, 
the  new  trans-continental  railroad  fines  against 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  in  reality  a  fight 
of  the  miUtary  engineers  of  the  Government 
against  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  the  civil  engineer 
who  had  dared  to  lift  his  voice  against  the  plan 
of  these  engineers  to  open  the  Mississippi  by 
canal.  The  press  of  the  country  took  sides  and 
for  months  the  country  rang  with  the  "villainy" 
of  Eads  and  the  railroads,  or  the  conspiracy 
against  him. 

The  American  engineer  was  at  that  time 
comparatively    inezperienoed    in    river   and 


harbor  construction.  Eads  was  the  one  ^npnfi^T 
in  the  country  who  had  minutely  studied  the 
Mississippi  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth.  He 
had  surveyed  much  of  the  bottom,  under  a 
diving-bell.  He  had  built  the  bridge  at  St 
Louis,  at  that  time  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  He  asked  Congress  to  let  him  open 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  building 
parallel  lines  of  jetties  in  the  great  Southwest 
Pass.  Congress  replied  by  sending  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  to  study  jetties  in  Europe. 
When  this  commission  made  its  report,  Con- 
gress rejected  the  plan  of  Eads.  The  engineer 
then  said  that  he  couki  buikl  on  the  small  South 
Pass,  for  $10,000,000,  a  line  of  jetties  producing 
a  depth  of  twenty-nine  feet  of  water.  Congress 
repUed,  in  effect:  "You  can  do  so,  but  *no  cure 
no  pay.'  If  you  fail,  our  experts  cannot  blame 
us.  If  you  succeed,  remember  we  gave  you 
the  opportunity.'* 

The  Uttle  South  Pass  at  that  time  drew  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  Mississippi's  water.  It  was 
like  a  funnel  whose  big  end  lay  up  the  river  and 
whose  Uttle  end  was  almost  closed  by  sand-bars 
that  protruded  into  the  Gulf.  To  open  the 
South  Pass  to  navigation,  was  not  only  to  make 
water  run  up-hill  but  to  make  it  cut  its  own  way 
through  the  bar  to  the  sea.  To  keep  the 
channel  open  by  the  stream's  own  force  when 
the  other  two  big  passes  at  hand  were  trying 
to  swallow  up  the  little  pass,  was  a  problem 
that  this  experienced  engineer  dreaded. 

CORTHELL  SELECTED  BY  EADS 

Eads  now  most  needed  an  assistant  of 
genius,  courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His 
own  fame,  the  capital  of  his  friends,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  engineer  actually  in 
charge  of  this  work.  Eads  had  watched  with 
appreciation  the  accurate  work  of  Corthell, 
one  of  his  subordinates  on  the  St.  Louis  bridge- 
He  was  the  best  executive  engineer  he  had 
found.    He  said  to  Corthell: 

"Congress  gives  me  no  money  till  I  get  ten 
feet  of  water.  I  want  you  to  do  this  work,  and 
you  must  do  it  not  only  as  economically  as 
possible  but  so  fast  at  the  outset  that  we  may 
win  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  get  tlie 
money  to  carry  it  forward  to  pay-day  from 
Congress.  The  Government  has  ^ghted  me. 
I  fear  we  can  never  build  a  permanent  rhannd 
in  this  pass.  The  Government  will  see  this 
when  it  is  too  late  for  me." 

The  Government  did  eventually  realize  that 
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the  Southwest  Pass  should  have  been  chosen. 
Four  years  ago,  work  was  at  last  begun  upon 
the  Eads  project  of  opening  the  Southwest 
Pass  Channel,  a  work  still  under  way.  Mr. 
Corthell,  under  Eads's  direction,  constructed 
the  South  Pass  Channel  to  the  Gulf,  opening 
it  to  steamers  of  twenty-nine  feet  draft, 
making  New  Orleans  at  that  time  the  second 
seaport  (in  exports)  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Corthell  said  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  engineering 
ever  undertaken.  The  river,  more  than  a 
mile  wide  at  the  head  of  its  passes,  had 
to  be  carpeted  with  willow  mattress  from  both 
banks,  leaving  only  800  feet  open  at  the  head 
of  the  South  Pass. 

Time  after  time,  during  five  years,  Corthell 
saw  his  work  broken  at  some  point  by  the  force 
of  the  flood.  There  were  points  in  the  pass 
where  the  slightest  change  in  the  course  of 
the  water  would  upset  weeks  of  work.  In 
addition  to  the  forces  of  the  great  river,  Eads 
and  Corthell  had  to  contend  against  the  reports 
of  the  Army  Engineers  sent  by  the  Government 
to  inspect  the  work.  These  same  engineers 
who  had  tried  to  discredit  Eads  were  deter- 
mined to  crush  the  enterprise.  Major  Powell, 
in  the  spring  of  1877,  reported  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  were  only  twelve  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar.  Corthell  claimed  that  there 
were  fifteen  feet.  Captain  Gragcr,  of  the 
steamship  Htidsotiy  from  New  York,  en- 
tered the  controversy  by  offering  to  navigate 
the  channel.  His  challenge  was  accepted  by 
the  engineers  and  on  May  12th  the  Hudson 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Pass.  It 
was  a  critical  hour  in  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise. If  the  steamer  should  ground,  not 
another  dollar  could  Eads  and  Corthell  have 
for  carrying  on  the  work.  The  commerce  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  would  be  halted  for  ten 
years — possibly  for  twenty,  for  the  canal  would 
have  been  undertaken  and  would  have  failed. 
As  the  Hudson  turned  its  nose  into  the  pass  and 
started  up-stream,  Mr.  Corthell  could  hear  his 
heart  beat.  When  the  steamer  had  ploughed 
its  way  safely  through  the  pass  and  entered 
the  deep  water  beyond,  a  great  shout  went  up 
from  the  crowds  on  river  and  shore. 

The  undertaking  brought  its  reward  to  the 
men  who  successfully  fought  the  Mississippi 
and  opened  it  to  commerce.  Engineers  and 
governments  watched  the  progress  of  the  work 
and,  when  it  was  finished,  the  men  who  had 
triumphed  against  the  difficulties  were  hailed 


as  leaders  of  their  profession.  In  1876,  luo 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  Dom  Pedro,  eager  to  open 
the  waterways  of  his  country,  came  to 
New  Orleans  to  see  the  work  of  the  American 
engineers.  Dom  Pedro  had  already  projected 
a  far-reaching  policy  of  river  and  harbor 
development — ^and  there  it  stopped.  At  New 
Orleans  he  outlined  his  plans  to  Mr.  Corthell. 
The  opening  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  to  ocean 
navigation  was  the  end  chiefly  desired. 

"It  is  only  by  jetties  that  a  channel  can  be 
opened,"  said  Mr.  Corthell. 

"  But  we  have  no  engineers  who  can  do  such 
work  as  you  outline,"  Dom  Pedro  replied. 

The  American  engineer  was  too  much 
occupied  with  problems  in  the  United  States 
to  consider  a  proposition  to  go  to  Brazil,  but 
he  nevertheless  made  a  mental  reservation  that 
"when  Brazil  is  wholly  ready  to  undertake  the 
work,  I  may  be  ready  to  do  it."  And  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Captain  Eads  at  this  time  had  the  project 
of  the  Tehuantepec  ship-railway  in  mind.  His 
success  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  em- 
boldened him  to  embark  on  one  of  those  en- 
gineering ventures  that  still  remain  unrealized. 
His  plan  was  to  lift  great  steamers  out  of  the 
Gulf,  place  them  on  cars,  and  transport  them 
for  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  and  launch  them  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Corthell  made  the  surveys  for  this 
project  and  to  this  day  he  believes  that  the 
inter-oceanic  route  should  have  been  by  ship- 
railways  instead  of  by  the  Panama  Canal.  And 
time  might  have  confirmed  his  opinion  but  for 
three  events:  Eads  did  not  live  long  enough; 
the  Mexican  Government  could  not  financially 
back  him;  and  the  United  States  was  then 
content  to  watch  De  Lesseps  waste  French 
money  at  Panama. 

MAKING  TAMPICO   A   GREAT   PORT 

I  asked  Mr.  Corthell  what  he  considered  his 
greatest  single  piece  of  engineering  work. 

"It  lies  beneath  the  waves  of  Tampico  and 
is  not  visible  to  the  eye." 

The  engineer  is  proud  of  this  perilous  piece 
of  work.  It  was  dramatic  in  execution  from 
first  to  last.  In  its  construction,  it  was  a  battle 
against  the  forces  of  the  ocean. 

The  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company, 
an  American  corporation,  built  a  branch  line 
of  400  miles  to  tide-water  at  Tampico  without 
having  first  fully  investigated  the  character  of 
the  port.    The  harbor  was  a  graveyard   in 
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which  lay  buried  many  vessels.  Some  of  the 
best  English  and  American  engineers  declared 
that  a  deep  ship  channel  from  the  sea  could 
not  be  constructed,  and  that  the  railroad  would 
have  to  tear  up  its  tracks. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Levi  C.  Wade,  the 
president  of  the  railroad,  Mr.  Corthell  went  to 
Tampico,  made  his  surveys,  and  submitted  a 
plan  to  build  two  parallel  lines  of  jetties  down 
the  river  Panuco,  cutting  the  bar  and  terminat- 
ing in  the  deep  sea.  The  engineer  had  to  meet 
huge  breakers,  rolling  in  from  the  sea,  piling 
up  an  impassable  bar,  and  direct  this  force  in 
digging  a  channel. 

The  problem  at  Tampico  was  one  chiefly 
of  time  and  speed.  Once  the  jetty  walls  had 
been  started,  there  could  be  no  delay.  Slow 
construction  would  only  pile  the  bar  higher 
and  higher  and  the  channel  of  river  and  sea 
would  so  shift  its  course  that  the  work  would 
be  destroyed,  and  further  work  be  made  impos- 
sible. So  the  work  from  the  outset  was  fast 
and  furious.  Railroads  on  piles  were  built 
out  into  the  sea  and  huge  sections  of  willow 
mattress  dropped  from  the  trestle  into  the 
waves.  Carloads  of  rock  were  then  dumped 
in  on  this. mattress  to  hold  it  in  place.  The 
wind  at  times  had  a  velocity  of  eighty  miles 
an  hour,  filling  the  air  with  a  blinding  mass  of 
water  and  causing  it  to  cut  away  the  unfinished 
walls  of  the  jetties. 

Mr.  Corthell  did  not  have  great  confidence 
in  the  permanency  of  his  work  at  Tampico. 
The  sea  was  so  strong  and  the  bar  so  shifting 
that  he  feared  the  jetties  would  in  time  be 
submerged.  Instead,  the  channel  has  been 
dredging  itself.  At  low-tide,  the  harbor  and 
channel  float  vessels  of  twenty-eight  feet  draft. 
Tampico  at  once  rose  from  a  fifth-rate  r)ort  to 
the  first  in  Mexico,  surpassing  Vera  Cruz  in 
exports.  It  is  to  Mexico  what  New  Orleans 
is  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

A  NEW  PORT   FOR  BRAZIL 

Early  last  summer,  Mr.  Corthell — ^at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven — left  New  York  for  Brazil  to 
work  out  the  dream  that  Dom  Pedro  had 
raised  in  his  mind  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1876.  "My  life  is  getting  toward 
the  end  of  hard  work,"  the  old  engineer  said 
to  some  of  his  friends,  "but  I  am  desirous  of 
helping  humanity;  it  is  practically  laying  life 
on  the  sacrificial  altar  for  five  years  more  of 
severe  labor  in  Brazil." 

In  some  respects  the  task  before  him  is  the 


hardest  of  his  life.  It  is  the  construction  of 
$15,000,000  worth  of  harbor  and  channel 
work  at  Porto  AUegre,  in  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul, 
and  at  Para  in  the  north.  The  latter  port  taps 
the  great  Amazon  Valley. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  one  state  of  Brazil 
wholly  within  the  temperate  zone;  it  is  called 
"the  park  of  the  Southern  Continent."  More 
than  600,000  Germans  and  Italians  (from 
northern  Italy)  have  settled  there  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Germany  has  long  looked  with 
covetous  eyes  upon  this  region  and  Brazil  has 
made  extraordinary  efforts  to  develop  it  and 
to  nationalize  it.  But  this  state  is  still  without 
an  adequate  seaport.  The  maximum  depth 
on  the  bar  at  Porto  Allegre  is  only  twelve  feet 
of  water,  and  freight  rates  are  well  nigh  prohibi- 
tive. The  national  government  has  wasted 
millions  dredging  the  great  lagoon  and  the 
north  canal  that  connects  the  port  with  the  sea, 
and  has  only  within  the  last  three  years  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  a  most  difficult  engineering 
problem  confronts  it. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  wind  is 
from  the  land,  blowing  immense  volumes  of 
water,  loaded  with  the  sediment  of  the  great 
lagoon,  through  the  canal  and  across  the  bar. 
Because  of  the  deposit  upon  this  bar,  the  water 
becomes  too  shallow  for  the  navigation  of 
big  steamers.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year 
the  wind  is  from  the  sea,  driving  the  water 
high  upon  the  canal  and  lagoon,  shifting  the 
bar  and  making  it  treacherous.  As  every 
experienced  hydraulic  engineer  knows,  there 
is  only  one  solution  to  a  problem  like  this — ^and 
that  is  long,  parallel  jetties  so  constructed  that 
the  water  will  be  forced  to  do  its  own  dredging. 
The  success  of  a  jetty  system  seven  miles  in 
length  and  built  much  of  the  way  through  a 
raging  sea,  depends  ur)on  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  who  constructs  it;  but  Mr.  Corthell 
promises  a  sea-channel  across  the  bar  and  a 
harbor  deep  enough  to  naWgate  large  vessels. 

His  enteri:)rise  has  begun  to  boom  all  southern 
Brazil.  Within  the  last  two  months  American 
capital  has  launched  a  long-hoped-for  railroad 
from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  South- 
em  Brazil  will  soon  be  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Southern 
Continent.  American  engineering  genius  is 
sometimes  as  potent  as  American  diplomacy. 

TUE  MAN   AND   HIS   IDEALS 

In  an  old  bam-like  store-house  on  the  hi^- 
road  of  the  village  of  North  Egremont,  MaiaB. 
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Mr.  Coithell  has  gradually  collected  one  of 
die  finest  private  en^neering  libraries  in  the 
noild.  It  contains  seveial  ^usand  volumes 
QQ  engpmyring  and  kindied  subjects.  At  his 
deadly  tins  libiary  will  go  to  Brown  University. 
Mr.  CortheU  is  a  member  of  nearly  every 
important  en^neering  society  in  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Great 
Britain.  He  also  bebngs  to  all  the  chief 
(geographical  and  scientific  associations  in 
America  and  England.  He  has  three  times 
rqpresented  the  United  States  at  the  Inter- 
national  Congress  of  Navigation,  and  has  been 
sommoned  a  number  of  times  as  an  expert 
before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committees  of 
Congress.  He  has  never  let  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  on  governments  and  engineers 
the  great  fact  that  trade  hinges  on  the  depths 
of  the  world's  harbors  and  ship  channels.  Mr. 
Cnrthell  has  personally  made  a  study  of  more 
than  a  hundred  seaports  in  America  and 
Europe.  His  information  is  not  only  encyclo- 
pcdic,  but  it  is  suggestive  and  illuminating. 


One  point  that  he  has  emphasized  again  and 
again  is  that  ship-builders  have  been  com- 
pdled  to  increase  the  draft  of  their  vessels 
faster  than  governments  have  increased  the 
depths  of  ship  channels  and  harbors;  and  now 
the  ship-builders,  having  reached  the  limit  in 
draft,  have  tried  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  commerce  by  adding  to  the  length 
and  beam  of  their  ships.  The  result  is  broad- 
bottom,  top-heavy  vessels,  hard  to  navigate, 
with  heavy  coal  consimiption  and  low  speed. 
Mr.  Corthell  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  fraction 
of  the  money  spent  for  extra  fuel,  for  increase 
of  big  ships,  for  the  loss  of  time  in  transit,  and 
for  the  slupping  of  too  small  cargoes  for  legiti- 
mate trade  profits  would  develop  seaport 
facilities  in  advance  of  trade  demands.  He  has 
rung  the  changes  on  this  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce.  It  is  far  more  important 
to  the  business  of  the  world,  he  thinks,  that 
ship  channels  be  adequately  deepened  than 
that  the  railroads  be  compelled  to  reduce  their 
freight  rates. 


AMERICA'S   LEAD   IN   RAILROAD 

ACCIDENTS 

BY 

EDWARD  BUNNELL  PHELPS 


UNFORTUNATELY,  railroad  accidents 
constitute  one  of  the  many  products  — 
or  by-products  —  of  modem,  high- 
pressure  life,  in  which  the  United  States  leads 
practically  all  other  countries.  Of  late  years, 
more  or  less  loose  and  rambling  statements  to 
this  eflFect  have  been  repeatedly  made  and 
puUished  in  all  sorts  of  places.  But,  in  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  gruesome  fact  has  never  been. 
scientifically  demonstrated  outside  of  certain 
tffhnirA\  journals,  and  has  nowhere  been  so 
presented  as  to  produce  a  lasting  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  Until  the  actual  situation 
has  been  sharply  visualized  before  the  American 
peopk,  no  effective  protest  against  it  can  be 
opected,  and  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  no  real  abatement  of  our  shameful  lead  in 
nuboad  accidents  can  be  looked  for  in  the 
mterim.  Having  been  convinced  of  these  facts 
bj  aevoal  years'  study  of  the  subject  and  by 


conversations  regarding  it  with  many  men  of  all 
classes,  I  have  concluded  that  the  first  move 
for  the  reform  of  the  present  evil  must  take  the 
form  of  a  demonstration  of  our  lamentable 
leadership,  in  such  convincing,  untechnical 
manner  as  to  make  that  leadership  apparent  at 
a  glance.  Then  will  come  the  asking  by  a 
considerable  number  of  Americans  of  that  far- 
reaching  question,  "Why?" 

I  have  reduced  the  results  of  a  somewhat 
exhaustive  investigation  of  the  subject  of  rail- 
road accidents  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
to  certain  diagrams,  which  are  herewith  pre- 
sented, and  put  the  vital  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
simplest  possible  form.  In  order  to  eliminate 
technicalities  so  far  as  possible,  the  mass  of 
tabulations  on  which  the  diagrams  are  based 
has  been  omitted,  but  all  the  figures  involved 
in  the  diagrams  may  be  relied  upon  as  officially 
authentic.    As  the  latest  complete  figures  for 
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lo  the  United 
(S.I) 

In  Europe  at  Lufe 

In  the  United  Kingdom 
(1.3) 


DIAGRAM    A 


-  NUMBER  OP   PASSENGFRS   KILLED   BY   RAILROAD  ACODENTS  Df   1903  FOR 
EACH   10,000,000  PASSENGERS  CARRIED 


railroad  accidents  in  all  European  countries 
now  available  arc  those  for  the  year  1903,  the 
comparisons  are  made  on  that  Ixisis  —  the 
figures  for  the  United  States  being  those  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1903  —  and  the  totals  arc 
as  follows : 


Countries 

Total 
Mileage 

Passengers 
Carried 

Passengers 

Tout 
Casualties 

Killed 

Injured 

Killed 

Injured 

United  Kini;  Kmi 

2i.435 

•1,195.265.105 

156 

3.413 

1.24a 

18.557 

All  EuroiJi' 

173.303 
207.977 

^34)6.981.501 
694.891.53S 

355 

5.776 
S.aji 

5.378 

3".907 

United  States 

9.840 

76,553 

•Not  including  season  ticket-holders. 

These  figures  show  that,  while  all  the  rail- 
roads of  Europe  combined  carried  nearly  iive 
times  as  many  passengers  in  1903  as  did  those 
of  the  United  States,  the  total  numlxT  of  passen- 
gers killed  was  only  one-thinl  larger:  although 
the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom  carried 


about  one  and  three-quarters  times  as  many 
passengers  as  did  ours,  the  fatal  accidents  to 
passengers  numbered  less  than  one-half  as  many- 
as  in  the  United  States  —  despite  the  fact  that 
the  vastly  greater  passenger  traffic  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  restricted  to  less  than  one-ninth  . 
of  the  mileage  of  American  railroads,  thereby 
of  course  greatly  increasing  the  density  of 
traffic  and  the  resultant  danger  of  accidents. 
Otherwise  stated,  the  railroads  of  Europe 
carried  6,989,674  passengers  for  each  one 
killed,  and  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom 
7,661,956  for  each  one  killed,  whereas  in  the 
United  States  only  1,957,441  passengers  were 
carried  for  each  one  killed.  Recorded  on  the 
basis  of  number  killed  for  each  10,000,000 
ca-  *jd,  these  figures  make  the  comparative 
showing  presented  in  Diagram  A. 


In  the  United  States 

(11.84) 

In  the  United  Kingdom  . 
(a. 86) 

In  Europe  at  Large 

(V.70) 
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DIAGRAM   B— NUMBER  OP   PASSENGERS   INJURED  IN  RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  IN   I903  FOR 
EACH   1,000,000  PASSENGERS  CARRIED 
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DIAGRAM  C  (b) — ^NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS  SO  INJURED  FOR  EACH   10,000,000  CARRIED 


In  non-fatal  accidents  to  passengers,  the 
United  States  unquestionably  leads  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe  at  large,  but  the 
reports  of  such  accidents  probably  are  much 
more  comprehensive  in  the  case  of  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  countries  than  in  that  of  most  of 
the  countries  of  Continental  Europe.  The 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  may  safely  be  compared,  whereas  the 
showing  for  all  Europe  must  be  taken  with 
several  very  large  grains  of  salt.  With  this 
reservation,  it  appears  from  the  official  reports 
that  for  each  passenger  injured  there  were 
actually  carried  588,120  on  all  the  raiboads  of 
Europe  and  350,210  on  the  lines  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  compared  with  only  84,424  pas- 


sengers carried  for  each  passenger  injured  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States.  This  com- 
parison is  made  in  graphic  form  in  Diagram  B. 
The  figures  for  the  number  of  passengers  and 
employees  killed  and  injured  in  train  accidents — 
in  other  words,  in  collisions  and  derailments 
— are  really  much  more  reliable  indices  of  the 
volume  of  railroad  accidents  than  are  the  total 
figures  for  so-called  "railway  accidents"  which 
are  commonly  cited,  the  latter  figures  including 
all  injuries  due  to  jumping  or  falling  from  trains, 
or  incurred  by  "trespassers"  —  the  latter  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Slates  aggregating  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  of  fatal  accidents 
reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.    By  tabulating  the  reports  of  the  Board 


CASL'ALTIZS  TO  PASSENGERS 

>  in  number  of  puaencen  carried  i  mile . 
(W.a7%) 

>  in  number  of  jmaatngen  killed 

(215.88%) 

I  in  nomber  of  puKngen  injured 

(340.  »9%) 

CASUALTIES  TO  EatTLOYEES 

:  in  total  number  of  employees 

(76.07%) 

>  in  number  of  railroad  employees  killed . . 
(85.59%) 

•  in  number  of  railroad  employees  injured . 
(160.09%) 

mCMMASEO  AVZBACE  STBAIM  ON  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
TlAOnCAN 

t  in  volame  of  railroad  trafl&c  (average  of 
I  freight  and  passenger)  (107.03%) 
le  in  total  number  of  trainmen  (68 .  12%) 
K  in  average  strain  on  the  individual  train- 
as  measured  bv  average  ratio  of  increase  per 
■ma  in  number  of  tons  of  faeigbt  and 
ber  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  (33.15%) 
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of  Trade  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31, 
1905, 1  find  that  of  the  5,953,676,186  passengers 
then  carried  only  76  were  killed,  and  only 
2,907  injured,  "from  accidents  to  trains,  rolling- 
stock,  permanent  way,  etc.,"  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whereas  a  similar  tabulation  from 
the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission shows  that,  in  the  United  States,  of 
3>559>024,389  passengers  carried  in  the  five  years 
ending  June  30,  igois,  1,126  were  killed  and 
25,705  injured  in  collisions  and  derailments  only. 
In  the  case  of  railroad  employees  thus  killed  or 
injured,  the  showing  of  the  United  States  is 
even  worse,  only  34  employees  being  killed 
and  638  injured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while 
3,617  employees  were  killed  and  26,334  in- 
jured in  accidents  of  this  character  in  the 
United  States.  In  Diagram  C,  this  startling 
leadership  of  the  United  States  is  otherwise 
told. 

Investigation  shows  that  the  increase  of  acci- 
de'nts  of  late  years  has  proportionately  far  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  in  density  and  volume  of 
trafiic.  Tabulations  of  the  figures  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  reports  for 
the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  show  that 
the  average  increase  in  volume  and  density  of 
traffic  — "density  of  traffic"  being  gauged  by 
the  number  of  passengers  and  tons  of  freight 
carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  line  —  in  that 
decade  was  82.96  per  cent.;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  average  increase  in  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  employees  killed  was  150.74  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  increase  in  the  case  of 
passengers  and  employees  injured,  250.19  per 
cent.,  despite  the  general,  forced,  adoption  of 
automatic  couplers  and  train  brakes.  The 
results  in  detail  of  these  tabulations  are  pre- 
sented in  Diagram  D. 

THE   INCREASED   STRAIN   ON  TRAINMEN 

In  the  last-named  diagram,  I  have  included 
one  item  from  which  railway  officials  will 
probably  dissent — and  sharply  dissent  — 
namely,  the  line  showing  the  apparent  increase 
in  strain  on  the  individual  trainman.  The 
calculation  of  the  increased  strain  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  theoretical,  whereas  all  the  other 
calculations  recorded  in  Diagram  D  are  purely 
mathematical,  but  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
an  approximation  of  an  important  factor 
among  those  responsible  for  the  startling  in- 
crease in  railroad  accidents.  Here,  in  a  nut- 
sheU,  are  the  official  figures  upon  which  the 
calculation  is  based,  enginemen,  firemen,  con- 


ductors and  all  other  trainmen  being  included 
under  the  heading  of  "number  of  trainmen." 


Year 
Ending 

Total 
Number 
Trainmen 

Passenffers  and  Freight  Carried  One  MUe 

PamcnRera 

FrrigKt 

June  3«J 

Tatal  Number 

Total  Tons 

Tods  per 
Trainm:in 

X\ 

265,175 
157.731 

33.800. 1 4Q.436 
12,188,446,371 

89.753 
77.274 

186,463. 109,510 
85.aa7.5«5.89i 

703.170 
540,335 

Increase 

107,444 

11,611,703.165 

xa,470 

101.335.593.610 

162J35 

By  the  simple  process  of  division,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  increase  in  the  ratios  of 
passengers  and  freight  per  trainman  carried 
one  mile  in  the  decade  1895-1905  were  respec- 
tively 16.15  per  cent,  and  30.14  per  cent.,  thus 
making  the  average  ratio  of  increase  per  train- 
man in  the  volume  of  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  23.15  per  cent.  To  be  sure,  debatable 
discounts  might  be  made  on  account  of  partially 
counterbalancing  changes  in  equipment  and 
operating  methods  in  the  decade  in  question, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  unquestionably 
was  a  material  increase  in  the  strain  per  train- 
man, and  the  above  tabulation  approximates 
that  increased  strain  on  the  only  basis  by  which 
it  can  be  computed  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  reports. 

Mr.  Lucius  Tuttle,  president  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  for  fourteen  years  and  one 
of  the  most  experienced  railroad  men  in  this 
country,  announced,  about  three  years  ago,  his 
deliberate  conclusion  that  the  large  number  of 
recent  railroad  wrecks  could  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  theory  that  in  some  cases  the  brains 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  ill-fated  trains  had 
momentarily  failed  to  work.  Why  did  the 
brains  in  question  fail  to  work  ?  Would  not  the 
increased  strain  per  trainman  partially  account 
for  the  failure?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  in- 
creased strain  per  trainman  is  a  matter  which 
has  not  yet  received  anything  like  the  serious 
consideration  which  it  deser\'es  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Ameriain  railroad  accidents. 

Scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  "explanations" 
of  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  American 
accidents  have  been  offered,  and  many  attempts 
at  analyzing  the  causes  for  the  increase  have 
been  made,  but  nothing  like  a  comprehensive 
and  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  the  situation  will 
be  made  until  ?  painstaking  investigation  of  the 
whole  problem  has  been  instituted  and  com- 
pleted by  the  United  States  Government. 

OUR  DISREGARD  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

In  my  opinion  the  basic  cause  of  this 
country's  appalling  leadership  —  and  steadily 
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ing  leadership  —  in  railroad  accidents, 
e  found  in  certain  temperamental  weak- 
en tlie  American  character.  It  is  the 
thkig  in  the  world  to  charge  the  evil  in 
iiety  up  to  the  "soulless"  railroad  cor- 
ns. But,  are  not  the  corporations  in 
ID  ezchisively  made  up  of  Americans, 
in  by  Americans  for  Americans,  thus 
ng  the  American  character  in  every 
of  their  operations,  from  switchman  to 
ait?  Does  the  government  of  our  great 
d  corporations  materially  differ  from  the 
ment  of  other  great  commercial  corpora- 
IT  the  government  of  our  cities  and  states, 
e  nation  at  large?  Every  one  of  these 
ments  keeps  its  ear  close  to  the  ground, 
quick  to  respond  to  the  real  demands  of 
entele  to  which  it  looks  for  support. 
yir,  money  is  the  first  and  foremost  goal 
.^nciican  people;  personal  safety  and 
f  are  matters  of  secondary  consideration, 
ar  as  the  railroad  service  of  the  country 
eined,  the  loudest  demands  of  the  public 
Mte  for  abimdant  passenger  and  freight 
s»  and  for  the  greatest  possible  speed; 
r  has  Deen  any  real  demand  for  increased 
in  laiboad  management  —  and  possibly 
icd  speed,  if  necessary  —  it  has  not  been 
expressed.  In  default  of  such  demand, 
:  railroad  companies  be  expected  of  their 
»Ution  to  introduce  the  block-signal  sys- 
i  a  wholesale 'basis,  instal  proper  pro- 
at  all  grade  crossings,  substitute  steel 
idcn  cars,  and  take  all  the  other  costly 
hich  would  materially  reduce  the  num- 
ailioad  accidents  ? 

HE  INDIFFERENCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

matter  of  fact,  the  American  people  at 
ive  shown  practically  no  serious  interest 
ubject.  The  reasons  for  this  apathy  are 
i:  first  and   foremost  is  that  singular 

the  American  character  which  has  so 
een  noted  by  foreign  obser\'ers,  namely, 
)arent  lack  of  power  to  maintain  sus- 
interest.  In  the  second  place,  mere 
hsLve  no  attraction  for  the  average  man; 
ident  figures  so  often  cited  from  the 
Lte  Commerce  Commission's  reports 
no  definite,  tangible  meaning  to  most 

of  the  daily  papers  and  magazines; 
lently  very  few  Americans  know  that 
times  as  many  people  are  killed  and 
I  for  each  one  carried  on  American  rail- 
%  in  practically  any  other  civilized  coun- 


try.   Hence,  there  has  been  no  serious  demand 
for  an  abatement  of  the  evil,  up  to  date. 

Probably  next  in  importance  to  these  racial 
weaknesses  of  character,  by  way  of  causes  for 
the  steady  increase  in  our  railroad  accidents,  is 
the  looseness  of  management  of  employees. 

THE  DISREGARD  OF  TRAIN  ORDERS 

An  examination  of  the  quarterly  Accident 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
collisions  and  derailments  are  due  to  disobe- 
dience of  tram  orders.  This  disobedience  is 
either  due  to  carelessness  or  is  fostered  by  the 
engineer's  knowledge  that  his  daily  duty  is  to 
bring  his  train  in  on  time  if  he  can  possibly  do 
so.  Comparatively  few  serious  railroad  acci- 
dents are  due  to  unpreventable  causes;  the 
great  majority  are  due  to  some  employee's  mis- 
take or  deliberate  defiance  of  the  rules. 

There  is  a  variety  of  explanations  of  these 
shortcomings.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  railroad  managements  of  the  present  day 
are  primarily  responsible,  and  the  influences 
of  "organized  labor"  secondarily  responsible. 
The  greater  the  demand  for  dividend  earnings, 
the  greater  the  demand  for  minimized  operating 
expenses,  and  the  less  the  attention  paid  to  the 
enforcement  of  rules.  When  the  stock-ticker 
is  brought  in  one  door  of  the  railroad  magnate's 
office,  more  or  less  of  his  interest  ir  the  detail 
of  traini.ien's  work  is  bound  to  e'"  :  at  the  other 
door.  The  trainmen  recognize  that  fact,  be- 
come disgruntled  with  their  wages  when  they 
read  that  the  company's  president  has  made 
million?  by  a  single  deal  —  and  some  employees 
have  been  known  to  view  with  considerable 
complacency  the  smash-up  of  engines  and  cars 
committed  to  their  care,  so  long  as  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  accident  could  not  be  proven. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  the  block-signal  system 
on  the  vast  majority  of  American  lines;  it  is 
not  any  serious  defect  in  track  or  train  equip- 
ment; it  is  not  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  in  recent  years;  it  is  not  the 
constant  pressure  for  increased  speed  at  any 
cost  —  though  increased  speed  of  course  means 
increased  chance  of  accident;  it  is  none  of  these 
individual  causes  which  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  alarming  increase  in  railway  accidents  in 
this  country.  The  primary  cause,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  men  who  have  carefully  studied 
the  subject,  is  the  recklessness  of  the  American 
temperament,  manifested  alike  by  the  railroad 
president  and  the  railroad  trainman. 
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THOMAS  E.  WILL 

SKCtETABV  OF   TTTE   AMERICAN    FORESTirV   ASSOCIATION 


THE  gromng  of  trees,  as  the  growing  of 
corn  or  wheat,  has  a  decided  commer- 
cial value*  The  American  [ieople,  with 
the  example  of  the  United  Stales  Forest  Scmce, 
arc  slowly  beginning  to  realize  this*  As  in  the 
experimental  stage  of  most  other  industries, 
there  ha\'e  been  many  failures,  but  there  have 
also  been  many  successes. 

In  Pawnee  County,  Neb.,  a  i6'yeardd 
catalpa  plantation  gave  a  net  rcltim  of  $152,17 
per  acre  at  the  lime  the  plantation  W7is  cut- 
in  Kansas,  a  lo-year-old  catalpa  plantation 
showed  a  net  value  of  S197.55  per  acre,  An- 
othcrj  in  Nebraskaj  when  fourteen  years  old, 
gave  a  net  mcome  of  8170,50  per  acre. 

Osage  orange  has  produced  2,640  first-class 


posts  and  2^272  second-class  posts  per  ac 
Red  cedar  in  plantations  twenty-five  years  old 
has  attained  a  value  of  8200,54  per  acre.  Eu- 
ropean larch  is  worth  from  S200  to  Sjoo  per 
acre.  While  pine  plantations  forty  years  old 
have  exceeded  S300  per  acre  in  \'alue,  and  the 
eucalyptus  is  as  profitable  as  the  Osage  orange. 


VmAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  DOES 


J 


In  the  work  of  forest  ^planting,  the  Unit* 
States  Foru&t  Service  has  naturally  taken  the 
lead*  Upon  its  advice,  National  Forests  cover- 
ing about  826,ocx)  acres  have  1x*en  established 
in  the  sandhill  regions  of  Nebniska  and  Kansas* 
Probably  60  per  cent,  of  this  area  can  be  plantrf. 
To  do  this  will  require  600  million  seedlinj 


COTTONWOOD  TREES  THIRTV  VEARS  OLD 
Sixty  feet  hiEhand  tighten]  Incbet  in  dwin^tcr 

We  know  that  reforestation  of  some  of  these 
areas  has  restoreri  the  rivers.  We  have  here 
great  treeless  areas  which  can  he  successfully 
afforested  and  we  do  not  know  but  that  by  this 
(jroccss  we  can  ermk  ri\'crs/' 

The  Forest  Service  not  only  plants  trees  on 
the  National  Forest  area  but  it  encourages  and 


AN  OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTATION 
This  lumaa^  grove  will  furnish  nearly  s,oao  pisuan  iicrv 

aids  private  individuals,  eompaniest  and  com- 
munities to  plant  trees.  As  early  as  1903, 
detailed  working  plans  for  forest  tracts  IxOong- 
ing  to  private  owners  in  the  South  were  pre* 
pared  for  1,350,000  acres,  and  preliminar}'  visits 
of  inspection  were  made  upon  ten  large  forest 
tracts.    In  1904,  forty-two  planting  plans  w^re 


QUICKGROI^TNG  LOMBAHDY  POPLAR  AS  A  WINDBREAK  FOR  A  COLORADO  ORCHARD 
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br  more  than  2,800  acres.  By  the  close 
y^fj  334  planting  plants  had  been  ma  dr 
ds  in  fifty-two  states  and  itTntories, 

WHAT  SOME    STATES   ARE    DOING 

few  Jersey,  the  Stale  Forester  has  this 
antefl  5,000  Michigan  jack-pines  on  the 
Uver  Rest^rvation,  He  hits  50,000  seed- 
I  the  stale  nurseries,  and  has  started  seed 
ill  produce  half  a  miUion  young  trees. 
s  planlcd  50,000  young  trees  in  the 
walershed,  and  22,000  on  the  Stale 
ental  Farm  at  New  Brunswick.  The 
re  of  Maine  has  recently  authorized 
towns  to  procure  for  park  puq^oses 
land  five  rods  or  less  in  width  Ix^side 


U-s  and  public  i^'aters-    The  lands  may 

icd   and  must  be  paid  for.    The 

protect  and  perpetuate  the  beauties 

^OTCSls  along  the  roads  and  rivers  of  the 

I  Comiecticut  is  planting  \igorously.    In 

of  1906,  loojOoo  seedlings  were  set 

lie  owners;  the  spring  of  1Q07  saw  this 

increased  to  350,000.    The  state  now 

^ '  tn  which  it  is  raising  half  a  million 

eady  for  planting  next  spring.    The 

d  Experiment  Station  of  Colorado 

ishcd  forty^nine  experiments  in  tree 

;  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  employ- 

utility  trees  — black   locust   and 


JACK-PINES     WITH    A    I  ,        OF    flCLL-PINES   ON    A 

NEBRASKA  KESERVE 

hardy  catalpa.  Nebraska  last  spring  planted 
about  20,000  of  the  Norway  ix>plar  or  ** sudden 
sawlog.'* 

The  state  of  New  York  maintains  three  large 
nurseries  for  conifers  in  l^mnklin  County  and 
one  for  hardwoods  in  Ulster  County,  in  the 
Catskills,  The  three  Adirondack  nurseries 
(ombint^d  have  a  capacity  of  one  million  three- 
year-old  "transplants*'  ])er  year.  In  1905  and 
ic)o6,  fifty  acres  of  pines  and  spruces  were 
]>lantal  by  the  seed-s}X)l  method,  with  encour- 
aging results*  In  1906  the  size  of  the  state  nur- 
series of  Pennsylvania  was  doubled;  they  com- 
])risc  six  acres  at  Montalto  and  two  acres  in 
Huntingdon  County.  Last  spring  white  pine 
seedlings  to  the  number  of  160,000  were  set 
out.  The  significance  of  all  this  is  large  in 
(If)Ilars  and  cents.  In  Vermont,  for  example, 
there  are  4  million  acres  of  now  unproductive 
waste  lands  capable  of  growing  timber  and 
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yielding  an  annual  income  of  from  $1  to  S2 
iin  <lcn.^  The  Sialc  Forest  Nursery  at  Burling- 
urn  supplicb  [>lant  material  at  cost  and  the  trees 
riNjuirc  but  lit  lie  work  aflL-r  Imng  set  out- 

In  Ohio,  a  lew  years  agOi  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Wt^ostcr  took  up  ihe  growing  of 
limWr  as  a  farm  crop,  It  dislributed  more 
than  100,000  ^cKiling^^  mostly  calalpa,  locust, 
.iml  miilf>erry»  among  its  codperators.  Very 
^^>itL•matic  work  %vas  d(mc\  During  1905  and 
\c)oi}  n  was  continued,'  25!»275  trees  being 
distribuiiil  in  the  last  two  years,  making,  for 
the  thnxr  years,  a  grand  total  of  355,275.  These 
Irccs  arc  gro\\ing  in  459  (Mffcrent  tracts  in  the 
diffcrenl  counties  of  the  state  under  the  direction 
of  354  codperaiors.  Last  spring  ^Ir,  Rane,  the 
State  Forester  of  Massachusetts,  announced  his 
readiness  to  distribute  to  a  numlicr  of  applicants 
150  white  pine  and  150  white  ash,  two-year-old 
IR'CS  stiilable  for  planting. 

Yet  there  are  still  some  states  which  prac- 
tically lax  their  forests  out  of  existence.     Mr 
Filibcn  Rolh»  Slate  Forest  Warden  of  Michi- 
gan, says  that  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
and   the  lack  of  proper  protection,  make  it 
umlcsiiabte  even  to  hold  forest  lands,  not  lo 
'n^  in  any  reforestation.    The 
iculture.  in  hts  report  for  1904 
iid>   **\Vithout    fair  assurance  of  safeguard 
linst    fire  and  of  equitable  taxation  during 
}ieriod  reffuireil  for  a  second  crop  to  mature 
t-over  lands,the  pri\*atc  owner  can  make  no 
I  way."     Happily  the  states,  though  slowly, 
coming  to  see  the  point.    lowa^  in  1906, 
>\ided  for  *' forest  reservations"  in  private 
icrship  which  were  to  be  subject  lo  restric- 
)on^  in  cutting  and  grazing  and  to  be  assessctl 
Si  an  acre.     The  Pennsylvania  legislature 
isscd    a   law    rc^mting   for  thirty-five  years 
per  cent,  of  the  taxes  on  woodland.    This 
iw  Is  cxf»etlcd  to  apply  to  some  55,000  acres 
'  ncglccte<J  forest  land  which  was  taxed  as  high 
other   land    and^   bcxaiisc^   profitless,   was 
joned^    The  new  law  enables  the  owner 
-t  the  bnd  and  to  hold  it  as  woodland 
'.  new  trees  are  growing,     Connecticut, 
Sew  Hampshire,  Colorado,  Indiana,   Maine, 
Ihofle  Island,  and  Wisconsin  also  have  enacted 
iv^^  reducing  taxation  to  encourage  the  grow- 
ng  of  forests. 

In  some  other  countries  privately  owned  fore^-t 
inds  are,  in  places,  subject  lo  Government 
jL    We  are  slowly  coming  to  this.    The 
law  above  referred  to  is  a  step  in  this 
ffirtftion.     Not    more   than   one-fifth   of   the 
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Uving  trees  in  any  resen^ation  may  lawfuU)'  be 
removed  in  any  one  year,  and  within  one  year 
after  the  death  or  removal  of  any  tree  the 
owner  must  plant  and  care  for  another.  Graz- 
ing in  forest  reservations  is  forbidden,  and 
violation  of  the  act  forfeits  its  benefits.  Last 
year  Hawaii  had  300,000  acres  of  forest  reserves, 
about  half  of  which  was  Government  land  and 
the  other  half  the  property  of  private  individ- 
uals. So  great  has  the  interest  in  forest  [jaser- 
vation  become  that  the  sugar  planters  have  not 
only  allowed  their  own  lands  to  go  without 
compensation  into  forest  reser\'cs,  but  they  have 
agreed  with  the  Government  to  help  reforest 
Government  lands  at  private  expense.  Re- 
cently the  Hawaiian  reserves  have  been 
increased  by  50,000  acres. 

An  increasing  Ixxly  of  state  legislation  looks 
to  the  preservation  of  the  forests.  Califomiaj 
Indiana,  Maine,  Marj^land,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Hawaii  have  laws  providing  State  Forestry 
Commissions  or  Stale  Foresters.  Stale  Forest 
Resen'ations,  or  stale  lands  with  forests  on 
them,  are    found  in  California,    Connecticut, 
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Hawaii,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Marybml,  Massa- 
chuscttSj  Michigan,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  areas  of 
the  present  stale  and  territorial  forests: 

STATE  FOREST  RESERVES 

SUiU  ar                                                               A  red  &f  State 

Tcrrilory                                                             Forest  m  Acres 

Connecticut      ,.**.*,,.,  1,560 

Hawaii        ..*,** 300,000 

Indiana       ,_,..**....  a,ooo 

Maryland               .....,,  3i50o 

Miehigm .  jg.ooo 

Minneaola         ,,,......*  2t^ooo 

Ncwjcrsry .      ,      .      .      ,  i.Soo 

New  York i,43g»98S 

PennsyJvanJa    .     *     * Sao^ooo 

WbcdttsiTi   ».<...     ^     ._.     .  254,063 

2,SS2,7lt 


Cities,  loo,  are  planting.  In  1905,  Helena, 
Mont*j  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  planted  large 
parks  in  true  forest  style.  The  muniripality  of 
Denver  distributed  among  its  citizens  last  spring 
20,000  trees  as  a  gift.  A  similar  distribution 
ha,s  since  been  made  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  trees 
then  given  out  arc  now  reported  as  growing. 
New*ark,  N.  J.,  is  vcrj^  active  in  planting  shade 
trees.  A  commission  has  issuc?d  a  diagmiti 
explaining  graphically  the  requirements  in 
regard  to  size  of  tree,  manner  of  planting,  and 
manner  of  protection.  This  is  sent  to  property 
owTiers  in  front  of  whose  premises  trees  are 
planted,  and  their  cooperation  is  solicited.  The 
city  of  Pittsburg  suffered  gigantic  losses  last 
spring  from  floodsj  attributed  to  ihe  deforesta- 
tion of  ihe  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  water- 
sheds. The  city  is  now  reported  to  be  contem- 
plating reforestalion  of  these  watersheds.  The 
number  of  trees  requisite  for  this  work  is 
estimated  at  two  billions. 
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Corpoiations  also  are  becoming  vitally  inter- 
ested in  forestry.  Chief  among  these  are  cer- 
tain huge  raihx)ads.  The  annual  wood  con- 
sumption of  such  companies,  for  ties,  structural 
timbeis,  bridge  timbers,  and  the  like,  is  vast. 
They  are  leanning  that  it  is  better  to  produce 
sudi  timbeis  for  themselves  than  to  rely  upon 
a  fhirti*»t<iTg  and  rapidly  rising  market.  Many 
nulroada  own  large  areas  of  land.  A  consider- 
abk  portion  of  such  land  is  more  suitable 
for  faicsts  than  for  agriculture.  Besides, 
niaiiv  ties  or  other  timbers  for  their  own  uses 
is  more  in  line  with  sound  railroad  policy  than 
niaiiv  grains  and  vegetables  for  the  market; 
and  renting  lands  for  others  to  farm  is  not 
wliolljr  aatisbctoiy. 

In  1905  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reported  the  establishment  of  private  forest 
plantatioos  on  a  vastly  larger  scale  than 
hitherto.  A  .  fiftecn-hundred-acrc  tract  in 
Wayne  County,  F^,  was  being  reforested.  In 
the  Adimndacks,  a  railroad  company  has 
cslahBdied  a  large  forest  nursery  and  begun 
phntiing  die  blank  places  under  a  plan  for  the 
oonMnrative  management  of  26,000  acres. 
One  nuboad  company  had  planted  over  1,000 
adca  of.  trees  in  central  Pennsylvania,  while 
other' reads  had  planted  large  areas  in  Ken- 
tu^y,  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Louisiana.  Two 
companies  o^Tiing  land  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania from  which  coal  had  been  mined  were 
undertaking  to  reforest  large  areas.  In  eastern 
Pennsylvania  a  large  enterprise  was  under- 
taking the  reforestation  of  an  important  water- 
shed in  order  to  improve  its  water-conser\dng 
power  and  secure  a  revenue  from  land  then 
unproductive. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  planted  many 
locusts,  with  such  results  that  it  finally  became 
disgusted.  The  company  then  asked  the  Forest 
Service  to  lay  out  a  forest  policy  for  it.  This 
was  done;  the  railroad  thereupon  called  to  its 
service,  as  forester,  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Elxtension  in  the  Forest  Service,  to  supervise 
the  care  and  planting  of  the  forest  lands  of  the 
company.  Already  half  a  million  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  681  acres  of  land  near 
Altoona,  Pa.,  will  be  stocked  with  chestnut 
and  white  oak  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  Santa  F^  Railway  has  been  experiment- 
ing largely  in  the  planting  of  eucalyptus. 
These  trees  can  be  grown  in  California  and 
make  good  ties.  The  railroad  has  sent  its 
timber  manager  to  Australia,  the  home  of  the 
eucalyptus,  to  investigate  trees  of  this  class  in 


their  native  habitat.  The  road  has  purchased 
8,330  acres  of  land  near  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on 
which  to  grow  timber  for  its  own  use;  a  tract  of 
2,600  acres  will  be  planted  to  eucalyptus. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
will  plant  378  acres  in  Carbon  and  Schuylkill 
Counties,  Pennsylvania.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Company,  as  a  result  of  codperative 
studies  with  the  Forest  Service,  has  appointed 
a  forester  to  look  after  its  extensive  woodlands 
and  attend  to  its  planting  work.  The  Cleve- 
land Cliffs  Iron  Company  of  Michigan  has 
established  two  nurseries  on  which  pine  trees 
are  being  successfully  raised  from  seed  to 
reforest  the  pine  barrens  of  upper  Michigan. 
On  the  cut-over  land  near  Coalwood,  Alger 
County,  90,000  are  being  set  out. 

Other  agencies  arc  pushing  the  planting 
work.  The  Panhandle  Forestry  Association, 
of  northwest  Texas,  an  organization  of  600 
members  formed  to  encourage  systematic  tree 
planting,  reported  in  1905  that  there  were 
200,000  trees  already  planted  in  the  arid  and 
naturally  treeless  region  in  which  it  operates. 
The  Tri-Counties  Reforestation  Committee, 
representing  the  counties  of  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  and  Orange,  in  California,  is  aiding 
in  the  work  of  afforesting  all  denuded  or  in- 
sufficiently timbered  areas  in  the  San  Bernar- 
dino National  Forest,  the  object  being  the 
conser\'ation  of  precipitation.  Arbor  Day  is 
a  growing  factor.  The  President  proclaims 
it  in  an  instructive,  inspiring  message.  A  dozen 
or  more  states  issue  Arbor  Day  annuals,  some 
of  which,  through  their  descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  native  trees  and  information  concerning 
planting,  protection,  and  use  constitute  instruc- 
tive reports  on  forestry.  For  seven  years,  one 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Illinois 
has  carried  on  an  ttlucational  campaign  through 
the  schools  to  educate  school  and  home  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  trees.  Such  work 
brings  practical  results.  The  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  the  practical  rather  than  the  purely 
sentimental  side  of  Arbor  Day  observance,  and 
to  plant  more  trees  instead  of  confining  the 
exercises  chiefly  to  songs  and  recitations. 

FOREST-PLANTING  BY  INDIVIDUALS 

Finally,  indi\dduals  are  planting.  In  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  large  groves  of  the  quick- 
growing  cottonwoods  have  been  successfully 
raised.  Green  ash,  black  walnut,  honey  locust, 
Osage  orange,  white  willow,  box-elder,  Russian 
mulberry,  white  elm,  Lombardy  poplar,  black 
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locust,  silver  maple,  white  pine,  and  other  trees 
are  being  planted  on  the  plains.  Notable 
results  have  attended  the  culture  of  the  hardy 
catalpa.  Foremost  among  the  successful  plan- 
tations of  this  species  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Mr.  George  M.  Munger  of  Eureka,  Kan., 
and  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Yaggy,  near  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  So  successful  is  the  jack  pine  as  a 
drought  resister  that  one  nursery  sold  6co,ooo 
seedlings  of  this  species  to  the  farmers  of 
Nebraska  this  year.  A  lumberman,  after 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  fprestry,  decided  to 
reforest  6,000  acres  of  land  under  instructions 
from  the  Forest  Service.    An  Iowa  tree-planter. 


removing  to  South  Dakota,  obtained  advice 
from  the  Forest  Service  renting  tree-planting, 
distributed  Forest  Service  circulars,  and  himself 
planted  trees  which  people  came  from  distances 
of  twenty-five  miles  to  see. 

And  thus  the  work  proceeds.  We  are  still 
consuming  three  or  four  times,  as  much  wood 
as  wc  are  raising.  Nevertheless,  the  forces 
that  make  for  conservation  and  renewal  are  at 
work.  The  Forest  Service,  forestry  associa- 
tions, the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clul^,  and  the  press  are  sowing  the  seed 
from  which,  in  due  time,  may  be  expected 
a  harvest. 
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IT  IS  a  fierce  struggle  that  is   gomg  on 
in  the    Far  West   and    m   Washington 
(D.    C.)    over    the    public    lands,  and 
on  both  sides  there  are  good  hard  fighters. 

The  warfare  is  now  carried  on  by  speeches, 
indictments,  and  political  chicanery,  but  it 
has  in  the  past  probably  caused  more  bloodshed 
than  the  Spanish  War.  The  prize  is  worth 
fighting  for  —  more  than  900,000,000  acres  of 
land — grazing  land,  desert,  forests,  mineral 
land  (with  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores), 
and  rivers  and  streams  of  vast  power;  and  there 
is  a  bigger  stake  than  that,  for  it  is  a  fight  to 
establish  a  land  conscience.  The  West  lacked 
a  land  conscience  until  the  rude  awakening 
of  the  last  few  years;  and  the  EslsX  has  thought 
little  of  its  responsibility,  for  the  public  do- 
main belongs  to  all  the  people  alike.  Govern- 
ment land  in  Colorado  belongs  as  much  to  the 
people  of  Mississippi  as  to  those  of  Colorado. 
The  land  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
framed  with  reference  to  the  small  settler,  the 
"  homesteader."  They  bear  the  mark  of  that 
most  beneficent  purpose,  the  granting  of  land 
practically  free  to  the  real  settler  —  the  man 
who  went  and  tilled  it  and  made  his  home  and 
reared  his  family  there.  It  was  this  homestead 
law  that  caused  the  settlement  of  the  great 
Mkldle  Western  States  more  rapidly  than  any 


equal  area  was  ever  peopled  in  the  world  — 
its  settlement,  too,  by  perhaps  the  highest 
average  of  thrift  and  intelligence  and  character 
that  ever  went  to  a  new  country. 

But  admirable  as  the  homestead  laws  were 
for  the  settlement  of  the  agricultural  land  of 
the  Middle  West,  they  were  not  good  laws  for 
the  settlement  of  the  grazing  and  timber  land 
farther  West.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to 
remember  that  the  laws  themselves  to  a  degree 
provoked  the  condition  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering.  Laws  that  were  made  for  Nebraska,' 
if  enforced  in  Oregon,  would  hinder  legitimate 
industry.  But  Oregon  and  these  other  Western 
States  were  very  far  from  the  National  Capitol 
and,  if  serious  efforts  were  ever  made  to 
amend  these  land-laws,  they  were  unavailing; 
instead  of  getting  laws  adapted  to  the  country, 
men  found  it  easier  to  disregard  them  —  to 
set  up  a  sort  of  code  of  their  own.  Where 
there  were  in  effect  no  land  laws,  there  was  no 
land  conscience.  The  result  was  that  the  man 
capable  of  taking  large  holdings  got  what  he 
wanted;  and  the  Far  West  beoune  a  country 
of  conscienceless  land-monopolists. 

A  TYPICAL  CATTLElfAN'S  CAREER 

Take  the  case  of  a  cattleman  whom  I  shall 
call  Walter  Hoge.    In  the  early  'eighties  he 
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had  a  small  '^ bunch''  of  cattle  which  he  ranged 
anywhere  he  pleased  between  Canada  and 
Menco,  on  government  ranges.  In  the  hard 
winters  he  lost  hundreds  of  them.  Still  he 
made  money,  for  he  bought  neither  land  nor 
feed.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  cattleman,  which 
was  just  one  degree  higher  than  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  the  nomadic  Indian  who 
followed  the  buffalo  herds.  After  a  successful 
period  he  imported  better  stock,  and  then 
cattle  "rustlers"  stole  his  valuable  calves.  He 
and  his  cow-punchers  followed  them  across  a 
sage-brush  plain  for  two  days,  caught  them  in 
a  gulch  among  the  foothills,  and  shot  three  of 
them.  That  was  his  first  act  of  violence.  A 
little  later  one  of  his  men  driving  cattle  into  the 
Snake  River  country  in  Idaho  was  told  that 
this  range  was  occupied  and  that  strangers 
from  the  south  were  not  welcome.  It  was 
government  land,  equally  free  to  everyone,  but 
the  Government  did  not  enforce  this.  The 
range  had  now  become  so  overstocked  that 
there  was  not  enough  for  everyone's  cattle.  The 
inevitable  result  followed,  the  survival  of  the 
strongest  —  that  is,  the  strongest  in  a  fight. 
Sometimes  a  battle  or  two  were  required  to 
determine  who  was  the  strongest. 

Then  sheep  were  brought  to  these  grazing 
lands.  After  they  passed  through  a  district, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  cattle.  The  two 
kinds  of  grazing  could  not  go  on  together.  War 
broke  out  afresh,  and  that  war  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  sheepmen  is  not  yet  ended. 
I  visited  three  communities  in  which  sheep 
herders  had  been  killed  or  their  flocks  de- 
stroyed, and  I  heard  of  one  place  in  which 
it  was  the  cattlemen  who  lost. 

Hoge's  winter  range  had  been  invaded  several 
times  and  in  one  case  so  cropped  by  others' 
cattle  that  he  had  lost  many  of  his  own  by 
starvation.  Then  he  remembered  that  his 
range  was  watered  by  a  stream,  two  water- 
holes,  and  a  spring,  and  he  fenced  the  stream 
for  twenty  miles,  "homesteaded "  the  spring, 
and  had  two  of  his  cow-punchers  homestead 
the  water-holes  and  turn  them  over  to  him. 
Thus  he  acquired  600  square  miles  on  which 
no  creature  could  live  without  his  permission, 
for  he  controlled  all  the  water.  If  he  had  not 
taken  possession  some  one  else  would  have 
done  so,  and  he  would  have  been  driven  out. 
He  had  saved  himself  in  a  way  which  was 
ccxnmonly  used  and  which  was  accepted  in 
his  community  as  perfectly  proper.  Yet  he 
bad  broken  the  law  twice.    He  had  had  the 
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From  "*  Immi|rration."  by  F.  H.  Newell 
APPROXIMATE  AREA  OF  GRAZING  LAND  IN  THE  WEST 
Most  of  this  is  goverzunent  land 

cow-punchers  homestead  the  water-holes  for 
him,  although  they  had  to  make  affidavits 
that  their  applications  were  "honestly  and  in 
good  faith  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual 
settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not  for  the 
benefit    of    any    other    person,    persons,    or 


Frmn  "  Immigntion.  '  by  F.  H.  Newell 
THE  TIMBER  AREA  OF  THE  WFST 
The  portions  in  solid  black  show  land  where  the  timber  is  thick 
Oiou^  for  commercial  cuttinf^ 
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corporation/^     He  had  also  illegally  fenced  in 
government  land  along  the  stream* 

REAL  SETTLERS  DRIVEN   OUT 

The  next  chapter  in  this  scries  of  events 
was  the  settlement  by  a  real  homesteader  on  a 
tract  inside  Hoge*s  illegal  fence.  Hogc*s  cow- 
punchers  tried  to  run  him  off  by  force.  That 
was  the  customary  way,  and  thus  many  a  man 
has  tried  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  free  home  from 
the  Government  and  found  himself  at  the  muz- 
zle of  a  gun,    A  notorious  case  was  that  of  a 


**How  can  I  keep  the  land  along  the  X 
Creek"?    he    asked. 

**  Homestead,  desert  claim,  scrip,  *most 
any  way,"  was  the  answer. 

**Yes,  but  how  about  the  law^  and  the 
aflrida%^lts?" 

*'  WeU,  ini  tell  you,"  said  the  lawyer.  '*  Those 
laws  were  passed  for  the  East  —  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  such  places.  They  don't  fit 
out  here.  But  the  Government  wants  to  get 
rid  of  the  land*  Don't  you  suppose  the  local 
land-of&ce  kno^vsits  business?  Other  men  have 
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TIMBER   GRArJBING    ItNDER   THE   GUISE    OF   MINING   CLAIMS 
The  law  allows  a  man  to  file  any  number  of  mining  tlainis>     Iti  IQ04,  H.  H*  Yard  filed  on  365,000  acres  in 
the  Plumas  Forest  Reserve j  California,  covered  with  valuable  timber.     There  are  no  iraportatit  mining  operations 
in  all  this  vast  tract 


man  named  Home  in  W}^oming,  who  killed 
three  settlers,  the  last  a  half  grown  boy,  because 
they  were  persistent  in  holding  to  their  claims. 
Sometimes  J  of  course,  the  burning  of  a  settler's 
house  or  the  *'  losing"  of  his  stock  was  rhe  more 
convenient  method  to  get  rid  of  him.  Hogc 
might  have  k^ft  his  intruding  homesteader  alone 
if  the  newcomer  had  not  sold  alfalfa,  irrigated 
by  water  from  Hoge's  stream,  to  a  rival  cattle- 
man* That  was  too  much*  He  saw  that  his 
rival  was  really  getling  his  land  from  him  by 
"dummy"  settlers,  and  he  went  to  see  a  land 
lawyer. 


found  that    the  land -office  knows  a  thing  or 
two." 

Hoge  got  the  land  —  in  half-a-dozen  ways  — 
all  illegal 

DISHONEST   *' COMMONWEALTH   BUTLDERS" 

There  are  thousands  of  Hoges  ^  men  whose 
"personal"  honor  is  above  reproach;  men  of 
fair  dealing  in  other  transactions,  but  who  have 
defrauded  the  Government  of  land  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  their  fellows.  Thus 
the  West  was  settled  without  a  land  conscience. 

And  the  country  of  course  suffered  cconomi- 
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cally  as  well  as  morally  from  such  a  system. 
Hoge,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  acres, 
may  be  hailed  as  one  of  the  builders  of  a 
commonwealth.  He  merely  took  what  was 
necessary  for  the  development  of  his  business, 
according  to  his  ability.  But  the  system 
under  which  he  took  a  moderate  amount  of 
land  allowed  others  to  take  and  hold  more  — 
so  much  as  seriously  to  retard  the  settlement 
of  the  country. 

A  California  state  official  told  me  that 
Henry  Miller,  one  of  the  great  "land-kings," 
could  drive  his  cattle  from  the  Siskiyous  (the 
mountains  between  Oregon  and  California) 
to  San  Diego  and  stop  them  every  night  on  his 
own  land.  From  the  Siskiyous  to  San  Diego 
is  about  as  far  as  it  is  from  New  York  to  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  Such  a  vast  holding  was  secured 
under  laws  that  were  intended  to  populate  the 
country  with  small  farmers,  each  man  tilling 
his  1 60  acres  of  free  land. 

FRAUDS   IN  TIMBER-LANDS 

Again,  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  lumbering 
is  the  most  important  industry.  Timber  lands 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Government  (except 
alternate  sections  within  the  railroad  and 
wagon  road  grants,  and  school  lands)  under  an 
act  passed  in  1878,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  quantity  of  land  which  may  la\\'fully  be  acciuiR'd 
under  said  acts  by  any  one  person  or  association  is  limited 
to  not  exceeding  i6o  acres,"  and  the  applicant  swears  that 
he  "does  not  apply  to  purchase  the  same  on  speculation, 
but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  exclusive  use 
and  benefit,  and  that  he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
made  any  agreement  or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner, 
with  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  by  which  the  title 
he  may  acquire  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  inure  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  i)erson 
except  himself." 

Since  160  acres  is  too  small  a  tract  to  support 
a  mill,  it  was  presumably  intended  that  the 
settler  should  fell  the  tree  and  cut  it  up  him- 
self. But  in  the  West  the  lumber  business  is 
conducted  on  a  larger  scale  than  anywhere  else. 
The  mills  are  equipped  with  the  most  improved 
machinery.  Many  of  them  can  cut  as  much 
as  200,000  feet  a  day. 

The  lumber  companies  needed  to  own  great 
bodies  of  timber.  One  man,  T.  B.  Walker, 
has  acquired  more  than  a  million  acres  in 
Califomia.  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser,  the  timber- 
king  of  the  Northwest,  controls  a  great  deal 
itiore  than  this.    And  these  tremendous  hold- 


ings were  acquired  under  laws  intendc^d  only 
to  benefit  the  homesteader. 

The  companies  obtained  land  by  purchase 
from  the  railroads,  the  state  school  lands,  and 
land  to  which  "lumber  jacks,"  "squatters," 
and  settlers  had  honestly  obtained  title.  Other 
tracts  were  obtained  by  dishonestly  hiring 
"dummies"  to  take  it  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
companies.  As  with  the  grazing  lands,  so 
with  much  of  the  timber  land  —  it  passed  from 
the  Government  to  private  individuals  with 
but  little  regard  for  the  law. 

THE   FRAUD  THAT  LED  TO    INVESTIGATION 

In  1897  Congress  passed  the  Lieu -Land  Act, 
which  provided  that  anyone  with  a  claim  to 
land  who  relinquished  it  to  the  Government  for 
a  forest  reserve  might  select  an  equal  area  of 
government  land  elsewhere.  A  firm  composed 
of  F.  C.  Hyde  and  John  F.  Benson,  in  San 
Francisco,  made  a  business  of  acquiring 
valueless  land,  bribing  the  agents  of  the 
Government  to  include  them  in  a  forest  re- 
serve, and  then  exchanging  it  for  good  timber 
elsewhere.  Then  they  ceased  even  to  hire 
"dummies."  They  filled  out  the  applications 
with  fictitious  names.  They  worked  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  Oregon,  and  many  others  followed 
their  example.  Glaciers,  mountain  peaks,  and 
cut-over  lands  were  acquired  and  exchanged 
for  well-timbered  townships.  Even  if  the  land 
were  reserved  before  any  claim  was  filed,  it 
was  not  entirely  safe,  as  the  accompanying 
map  will  show. 

While  these  schemes  were  worked  out,  one 
of  the  Land-OfTice  agents  who  was  "in"  with 
Benson  and  Hyde  became  dissatisfied  and 
reported  the  frauds.  By  a  happy  chance,  that 
report  was  the  particular  occasion  for  the 
beginning  of  prosecutions.  Senator  Mitchell, 
of  Oregon,  was  convicted;  Binger  Hermann, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
was  dismissed  and  indicted.  Benson  is  in 
jail. 

Besides  that  of  Mitchell,  32  other  convictions 
were  secured  in  Oregon.  In  all  the  West 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were  293 
indictments  for  land  frauds,  138  convictions, 
and  79  acquittals.  "Land  Thieves," 
"Grafters,"  "Timber  Barons"  are  common 
headlines  in  the  Western  papers,  and  great 
vilification  is  going  on.  But  even  this  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  old  system  take  stoically. 
They  are  good  fighters,  winning  or  losing. 
They  know  that  "reform"  spasms  come  peri- 
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odically  and  they  make  ever3rthing  snug  to 
weather  the  storm.  But  a  new  and  more 
serious  danger  confronts  them.  Certain  officers 
of  the  Interior  and  Agricultural  Departments 
are  trsing  to  change  the  land  policy  of  the 
United  States  so  that  the  old  system  can  not 
be  started  again,  even  after  the  spasm  of  prose- 
cutions are  over.  Behind  these  men  and  their 
work  is  the  President,  so  that  they  can  not 
easily  be  disposed  of;  nor  could  that  be  done 
without  his  aid,  as  indispensable  as  it  is,  for 
they  arc  good  fighters,  too. 

THE    FIGHTERS    FOR  THE   PEOPLE 

The  policies  of  the  Administration  are: 
(i)  To  protect  the  forests  in  National  Re- 
serves. 

(2)  To  reclaim  the  desert  by  building  irriga- 
tion works. 

(3)  To  settle  the  vexed  range  question  by 
leasing  the  public  grazing  land  under  Federal 
supervision. 

(4)  To  save  the  coal  supply  on  government 
lands  from  monopoly  and  waste  by  keeping 
it  under  government  ownership  and  by  develop- 
ing it  under  a  leasing  system. 

"In  all  four  movements,"  the  President  said 
in  a  speech  at  the  Jamestown  Fair  last  spring, 
"my  chief  advisor,  and  the  man  first  to  suggest 
to  me  the  courses  which  have  actually  proved 
so  beneficial,  was  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
chief  of  the  National  Forest  Scr\dce."  During 
a  recess  in  the  Denver  Land  Convention  last 
summer,  I  heard  one  of  the  delegates  who 
opposed  these  policies  say:  "What  we  want 
is  to  get  that  damned  man  Pinchot."  For  the 
enemies  of  these  policies  recognize  him  as 
their  chief  enemy.  Mr.  Pinchot  shows  little 
trace  of  desk  work.  He  is  physically  "fit," 
a  man  who  enjoys  camping,  riding  moun- 
tain trails,  or  hunting  big  game.  He  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  the  open.  Yet  he  is  credited 
with  having  the  best  organized  bureau  in 
Washington.  Some  of  his  opponents  in  the 
West  made  the  mistake  of  misjudging  him. 
Some  tried  to  find  out  "  what  he  got  out  of  it," 
and  others  looked  for  a  theory-ridden  desk 
man.    All  were  disappointed. 

Another  man  whose  experience  and  knowl- 
edge serve  the  Administration's  policy  is  Mr. 
F.  H.  Newell,  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service.  For  many  years,  while  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  he  studied  the  water  supplies  in 
the  West  and  planned  for  the  great  works  that 
he  is  now  carrying  on.    From  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes, 


of  the  Geological  Survey  also,  the  Presideot 
has  received  much  information  about  the  cool 
deposits.  This  group  of  reformers  of  the  West 
includes  also  other  men  in  the  Interior  and 
Agricultural  Departments  whose  extensive  and 
careful  investigations  are  of  great  value  now  in 
this  practical  contest  to  save  and  to  reclaim  the 
land  for  the  people.  No  similar  movement 
has  ever  had,  perhaps,  as  large  a  volume  of 
exact  knowledge  of  natural  conditions  and  of 
scientific  facts;  and  the  problems  that  are 
being  solved  touch  the  lives  of  half  the  people 
west  of  Kansas  —  both  those  who  now  live 
there  and  those  who  will  go  there.  Moreover, 
since  the  public  domain  belongs  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  resources  are  so 
important,  its  management  will  affect  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  supply  of  lumber, 
coal  (for  the  West),  beef,  mutton,  and  wod 
comes  from  this  vast  territory. 

CATTLEMEN  VERSUS  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  two  policies  on  the  programme,  em- 
bracing the  work  of  the  Forest  and  Reclamation 
Services,  are  accepted  by  the  public  opinion 
of  the  West.  But  Congress  has  refused  to 
pass  the  Burkett  Bill  to  put  the  public  range 
under  the  lease  system.  This  bill  provides 
that  owners  of  cattle  and  sheep  shall  pay  graz- 
ing fees ;  it  permits  the  fences  that  are  necessary 
but  which  until  recently  could  be  built  only 
illegally;  and  it  would  end  the  range  wars. 
By  its  provisions,  the  grazing  land  of  the  puUic 
domain  would  be  under  the  same  system  now 
in  use  in  the  National  Forests.  Of  course,  the 
few  men  who  were  benefited  particularly  by 
the  laxness  of  the  old  system  wish  no  change; 
for  in  the  new  deal  they  would  not  be  sure  of 
the  trumps  they  have  hitherto  held.  They  have 
fought  and  are  prepared  to  fight  still.  In  1906 
some  of  the  Colorado  cattlemen  hekl  a  meeting 
at  Glcnwood  Springs,  at  which  they  attacked 
the  grazing  restrictions  within  the  National 
Forests.  They  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Pin- 
chot, who  was  present,  to  change  the  regula- 
tions. They,  therefore,  sent  a  delegation  to 
see  the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  called  Mr. 
Pinchot  into  his  conference  with  them  and  they 
had  their  journey  for  their  pains. 

DENVER'S  PACKED  LAND  CONVENTION 

Still  they  refused   to  accept  defeat.    The 
Governor  of  Colorado  was  prevailed  upon  to 
call  a  convention  of  delegates  from  aJl  the 
public  land  states  to  discuss  the  land  question. 
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The  purpose  was  to  pass  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Administration,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  East  that  the  West  as  a  unit  was 
ofqxKed  to  the  Administration's  policies.  From 
fair  representatives  from  the  public  land  states, 
.however,  they  could  hardly  hope  for  such 
resolutions  as  they  wished.  Therefore  they 
packed  the  convention  with  thdr  friends  from 
Cobrado  and  Wyoming.  There  were  386 
delegates  from  Colorado,  145  from  Wyoming, 
and  134  from  all  the  rest  of  the  states.  But  the 
plan  fadled.  The  Department  officials,  with  a 
vigorous  letter  from  the  President,  made  many 
friends;  Senators  Warren  of  Wyoming  and 
Smoot  of  Utah  declared  on  the  floor  that  the 
convention  was  not  representative  and  that  it 
was  *' rigged"  against  the  Government.  The 
resolutions  were  less  hostile  than  had  been 
expected.  Yet  they  condemned  any  change 
in  the  "laws  and  customs*'  as  to  grazing  live- 
stock on  the  public  range.  The  convention 
voted  to  retain  the  old  regime,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  some  months  earlier  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  had  passed 
lesdutions  approving  the  Administration's  plan 
to  lease  the  grazing  lands.  In  May  this  asso- 
dation  sent  a  circular  to  934  of  its  members 
^Ao  used  the  public  grazing  lands.  Of  these, 
641  cattlemen  and  116  sheepmen  favored  the 
government  grazing  policy.  Even  from  Colo- 
rado the  replies  favoring  the  Government's 
pcdides  were  190  and  those  opposed  only  78. 
This  convention  also  put  itself  on  record 
against  leasing  the  coal  lands. 

COAL -LAND    FRAUDS   UNCOVERED 

Several  interesting  things  concerning  the 
Government's  coal  lands  happened  at  the  con- 
vention. First,  there  was  Senator  C.  D.  Clark,  of 
Wyoming,  in  opposition  to  the  Administration. 
The  non-mineial  affidavits  by  which  the  Union 
Pacific  obtained  the  big  block  of  coal  land  that 
it  thought  wise  to  return  to  the  Government 
were  in  his  brother's  handwriting.  Senator 
Teller  was  very  much  exercised  over  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  of  the  coal  lands  from  entry. 
"The  frauds  which  have  been  perpetrated,"  he 
said,  "are  practically  inconsequential  when 
we  consider  the  great  good  done  in  the  proper 
settling  of  the  land."  The  next  week  a  grand 
jury  in  Denver  indicted  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  for  defrauding  the  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  20,000  acres  of  coal  land. 
Since  the  coal  land  law  was  passed,  in  1878, 
34,683,290  acres  have  been  patented  or  sought 


to  be  patented.  Leto  than  500,000  of  these 
have  been  acquired  under  the  coal  land  law. 
The  rest  has  been  taken  without  r^ard  to  law. 
In  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
Office, "  I  think  all  will  concede  that  the  present 
statute  does  not  permit  sufficient  acreage  to  be 
taken  either  by  an  individual  or  an  association  to 
warrant  the  making  of  a  reasonable  expenditure 
in  developing  a  mine,  and  the  only  practical 
results  in  coal  mining  that  can  be  worked  out 
under  the  law  is  by  evading  the  law." 

As  in  the  case  of  the  timber  land,  a  stringent 
law  unenforced  has  put  coal  minin£;  into  a  few 
great  holdings  and  these  are  controlled  by  the 
railroads.  The  cases  prepared  in  Denver  by 
District-Attorney  Burch  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Knaebel,  when  tried  will  show  the  public  the 
details  of  another  system  of  trickery  as  perfect, 
if  not  quite  so  extensive,  as  the  system  of  land 
frauds  which  Mr.  Heney  has  uncovered  in 
Oregon. 

THE  COMING   FIGHT  IN   CONGRESS 

But  the  fight  is  not  ended.  The  next  battle- 
field will  be  the  National  Capital.  This  winter 
will  find  Senator  Fulton  of  Oregon,  Senator 
Carter  of  Montana  (perhaps  the  shrewdest  of  ail 
the  opponents  of  the  Administration),  Senators 
Teller  of  Colorado,  and  C.  D.  Clark  of  Wyo- 
ming, Representatives  Mondell  of  Wyoming, 
Bonynge  of  Colorado,  and  Binger  Hermann, 
the  discredited  Land  Commissioner  from  Ore- 
gon, and  others  in  the  opposition.  They 
know  the  conditions,  some  of  them  better  than 
anybody  else,  yet  they  have  in  the  past  voted 
and  they  will  again  vote  against  any  legislation 
to  relieve  those  conditions  or  even  adequately 
to  enforce  the  old  laws. 

On  the  other  side,  standing  for  the  wishes  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  Western  people,  are 
many  Western  Senators  and  Representatives 
—  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada,  for  example  — 
who  will  join  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  that  of  the  men  in  the  Departments  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  public  land  problem  right, 
once  for  all,  to  establish  a  land  conscience  in 
the  West,  to  give  the  bona  fide  settler  every 
opportunity  on  the  public  domain,  and  to  save 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  for  legiti- 
mate uses. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  expkin  the 
situation  as  it  now  is  and  how  it  came  about. 
In  the  next  article,  I  shall  try  to  show  what 
the  Reclamation  Service  has  accomplished  and 
is  accomplishing. 


SOLVING  A  GREAT  CITY'S   TRANSPOR- 
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TO  SEE  the  traction  problem  of  New 
York  City  in  full  working  order,  one 
should  go  to  Brookl)m  Bridge.  That 
is  the  storm  centre,  the  place  where  the  trans- 
portation woes  of  Brooklyn  meet  and  mingle 
with  the  transportation  woes  of  Manhattan. 
A  hundred  steady  streams  of  traffic  pour  all 
day  into  the  tiny  square  beneath  the  sheds  that 
mark  the  western  end  of  the  great  bridge. 

Here,  from  the  Subway,  like  ants  from  their 
black  caves,  tumble  the  thousands  from  Upper 
New  York,  from  away  out  in  Westchester, 
from  the  borders  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
half-hundred  little  cities  that  cluster  along  the 
northern  fringes  of  the  metropolis. 

Here,  too,  the  big  surface  linc^  from  the 
crowded  East  Side  bring  their  daily  freight  — 
the  Third  Avenue  line,  the  Fourth  and  Madison 
lines  —  carr>'ing  the  crowds  southward  in  the 
morning,  reaching  out  to  carry  them  northward 
at  night.  Here,  to  this  little  packed  plaza,  come 
all  the  hordes  of  Brooklyn,  gathered  from  a 
sweep  of  twenty  miles,  from  the  shores  of  Rock- 
away  to  the  pleasant  bays  of  Huntington. 
Within  the  sweep  of  the  great  arms  of  the 
BrooklvTi  Rapid  Transit  dwell  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  daily  cross 
the  bridge  to  work,  and  daily  recross  it  to  seek 
their  homes. 

Two  huge  elevated  systems  converge  on  this 
same  point,  the  traffic  of  the  Third  Avenue  and 
the  Second  Avenue  lines  of  Manhattan  mingling 
with  the  thousands  who  travel  on  the  long, 
straggling,  twisting  courses  of  the  Brookl)m 
Elevated,  tapping  all  the  heaviest  areas  of 
urban  traffic  within  the  city  of  homes  beyond 
the  bridge.  Daily  this  traffic  grows.  Each 
week  the  crush  is  heavier  than  it  was  in  the 
same  week  a  year  ago,  and  the  dread  of  the 
crossing  increases  as  the  traffic  swelLs. 

Over  the  heads  of  the  swarming  thousands 
as  they  go  sits  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
this  new  weapon  that  Governor  Hughes  and  the 
people  have  forged  to  cut  the  knot  that  has 
defied  undoing.    You  may  go,  any  day,  and 


watch  the  problem  from  the  windows  of  the 
office  of  the  Commission,  away  up  in  the  tower- 
ing Tribune  Building,  on  Park  Row,  right  cm 
this  plaza  of  discontent.  Every  one  of  the 
Commissioners  may  sit  at  his  working  desk  and 
watch  the  wheels  go  round.  He  may  time  the 
pitiful  surface  cars  as  they  creep  across  the  gray 
ribbon  that  is  the  bridge.  He  may  see  the 
hundreds  of  people  clinging  desperately  on  the 
footboards  as  the  cars  crawl  away  from  be- 
neath his  feet.  He  may  note  the  black  crowds 
on  the  platforms  of  the  elevated  trains,  stream- 
ing out  from  the  sheds  of  Manhattan,  across 
to  the  sheds  of  the  Brooklyn  end. 

Some  of  the  Commissioners  can  see  much 
more.  A  few  are  favored  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  plaza  as  it  fills  in  the  morning,  when  the 
tide  sets  west  and  south,  rather  than  east  and 
north.  They  may  watch  the  people  as  they 
swami  from  the  subways,  from  the  elevated, 
from  the  dozens  of  loops  on  the  bridge,  out 
into  City  Hall  Park,  away  to  the  west  along 
Park  Row,  down  the  dark  gully  of  Nassau 
Street.  And  that  is  the  heart  of  the  traction 
problem  that  these  men  have  come  here  to 
solve.  To-day  the  little  circumscribed  lower 
end  of  Manhattan  is  jammed.  We  pile  our 
offices  far  above  the  clouds,  we  dig  their  founda- 
tions down  into  the  depths  of  the  earth  —  and 
all  that  more  men  may  live  and  breathe  below 
Park  Row.  And  every  night  and  every  morn- 
ing our  added  thousands  must  squeeze  through 
the  same  narrow  funnels  that  last  year  served  to 
carry  the  lesser  flood,  and  barely  served,  at  that. 

Let  that  epitomize  the  traffic  problem.  Of 
course,  it  is  a  thousand  times  complicated  by  the 
ramifications  of  high  finance,  low  politics,  and 
corporation  trickery.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
dwell  upon  the  manifest  financial  sins  of  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway,  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit,  the  Interborough-Metropolitan. 
These  things  are  incidental  to  the  traffic  pro- 
blem, however  important  and  interesting  they 
may  be  in  themselves.  The  Commission  has 
the  right  to  take  them  in  hand.    It  has  done 
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so  already,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
That  end  is  the  bettering  of  the  traffic  con- 
ditions. 

THE   FINANCIAL  MASTERS  OF  TRAFFIC 

So  far  as  Manhattan  is  concerned,  it  is 
enough  to  note  that  everything  —  subway, 
elevated,  surface  lines  —  is  controlled  by  a 
nxxlem  monster  of  the  "holding  company" 
breed,  known  as  the  Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company.  It  was  organized  in  January,  1906, 
under  a  1,000-year  charter.  Since  it  controls 
everything,  the  men  who  control  it  might  be 
thought  to  control  everything;  but  high  finance 
is  not  so  simple.  When  they  made  it,  they 
provided  that  the  preferred  stock  should  not 
vote,  so  long  as  it  paid  dividends.  Then  they 
went  one  step  farther.  They  made  a  committee 
of  five  men,  who  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
all  the  common  stock  for  five  years,  whether 
they  owned  it  or  not.  The  five  men  were 
Messrs.  August  Behnont,  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
P.  A.  B.  Widener,  W.  G.  Oakman,  and  Corne- 
ous Vanderbilt.  That  is  the  Traction  Trust 
in  a  nut-shell. 

Now,  none  of  these  people  know  anything 

about  running  a  street  railway;  so  they  hired 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shonts  to  do  the  work,  and  set  the 

buaness  going  with  their  combined  blessings. 

To  be  sure,  the  enterprise  was  somewhat  water- 

logg^,  but  it  did  float. 

Then,  the  unexpected  came  about.  Up  at 
Albany,  they  made  a  bill  to  create  this  double- 
barrelled  PHiblic  Service  Commission.  One 
J  barrel  was  loaded  to  bring  this  traction  trust, 
!  the  Brooklyn  company  of  the  same  nature,  and 
a  few  other  semi-public  corporations  of  New 
York  City  into  the  bag.  The  other  was  charged 
to  preserve  a  few  of  the  traditions  of  regulation 
<^ver  the  traction  companies,  railroads,  gas 
companies,  and  other  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  stale  outside  of  New  York  City. 

The  Commissions  took  office  on  July  i,  1907. 

The  one  that  assumed  control  over  the  traction 

^  other  public  companies  of  New  York  City 

is  the  main  object  of  interest  in  the  present 

contingency.    It   was   a    "live"    commission. 

The  traction  companies  thought  they  knew  how 

to  deal  with  it,  having  had  some  experience 

with  the  old  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  They 

discovered   the  difference  later. 

THE   CX)MMISSI0N'S  PROMPT   WORK 

This  commission  was  ambitious.  It  had  no 
txaction  experts  on  it.    It  plunged  therefore 


immediately  into  the  traction  muddle.  Within 
six  weeks  after  its  inauguration,  it  was  deep  in 
what  has  been  euphemistically  called  an  "in- 
vestigation" of  the  Interborough-Metropolitan 
Company.  The  Commission  sought  knowl- 
edge. It  found  it,  if  a  scandal  long  dead  and 
buried  may  be  called  knowledge.  The  search, 
of  course,  uncovered  iniquity  after  iniquity. 
Much  of  it  was  matter  of  court  record 
twenty,  fifteen,  ten,  or  five  years  ago.  So  far 
as  a  close  perusal  of  the  endence  can  be  taken 
to  indicate,  none  of  it  is  new.  The  honor  of 
two  dead  men  was  called  in  question.  That, 
too,  was  done  long  ago.  The  methods  of  book- 
keeping in  the  surface-line  companies  were 
exposed.  That  also  was  an  old,  old  story  down 
in  Wall  Street. 

The  natural  result  came  to  pass.  The 
stocks  and  bonds  and  notes  of  all  the  companies 
involved  fell  sharply  on  the  Wall  Street  markets. 
The  credit  of  the  whole  business  disappeared. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  end  was  accomplished, 
the  Commission  set  about  ordering  a  huge 
increase  of  equipment  on  the  Unes,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  course,  the  bankruptcy  of  the  weaker  com- 
panies followed.  The  surface  lines  would 
have  been  bankrupt  last  winter  had  it  not  been 
for  the  willingness  of  the  other  companies  in 
the  brotherhood  to  lend  them  money.  Now 
even  the  stronger  companies  have  lost  their 
credit,  and  would  not  be  willing,  in  any  event, 
to  loan  further  to  the  surface  lines.  Hence  the 
receiverships  of  September  24th. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  judge  the  Commission 
by  the  immediate  results  of  its  activity.  Per- 
haps the  process  used  is  the  right  one;  perhaps 
it  is  not.  Mr.  Willcox,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  thinks  it  is.  Mr.  Shonts,  the 
president  of  the  Interborough-Metropolitan, 
thinks  it  is  not.  Both  are  interested  parties. 
The  thousands  of  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders of  the  traction  hnes  are  cursing  the 
Commission.  The  millions  of  people  who 
travel  on  the  lines  donH  know  yet  whether  to 
curse  or  to  bless.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
cursing,  and  the  habit  will  continue  until  some 
tangible  results  come  from  the  Commission. 

A   COMMISSION  OF  PUBLIC-SPIRITED   MEN 

Let  us  turn  from  the  financial  questions  in- 
volved and  study  the  Commission  itself,  its 
personnel,  its  aims,  its  powers,  its  ambitions, 
its  problems.  At  the  outset,  it  does  not  strike 
the  average  observer  very  hard.    The  American 
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public  is  accustomed  to  see  great  problems 
faced  by  great  men,  and  conquered  by  the 
weight  of  genius.  There  are  no  great  men  on 
this  commission.  The  chairman,  Mr.  Willcox, 
is  a  lawyer,  and  he  had  been  a  park  commis- 
sioner and  postmaster  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Maltbie,  another  of  the  Commission,  had  been 
head  of  a  Municipal  Art  Commission,  and  had 
studied  the  traction  situation  theoretically. 
Mr.  Bassett  had  some  first-hand  knowledge  of 
Brooklyn  tractions.  He  is  a  lawyer.  Mr. 
Eustis  is  a  Bronx  lawyer,  whose  public  record 
is  limited  to  the  record  of  civic  associations  in 
that  borough.  Mr.  McCarroU  is  a  business 
man,  with  some  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  administration  and  operation  of 
public  utilities. 

These  men  are  all  good  men,  public-spirited, 
keen  for  work,  honest.  They  can't  be  bought, 
they  can't  be  driven,  they  can't  be  coaxed. 
They  can  hire  expert  advice,  and  they  have 
done  so.  What  they  lack  in  personal  weight 
they  can,  if  they  so  choose,  make  up  in 
personal  integrity  and  in  willingness  to  subor- 
dinate their  own  theories  to  the  practical 
knowledge  of  the  experts  upon  whom  they  have 
authority  to  call.  The  problems  of  New  York 
are  essentially  practical,  and  if  this  Commis- 
sion does  not  meet  them  as  such,  the  same 
gulf  of  oblivion  yawns  for  them  that  lately 
swallowed  up  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission. 

The  power  vested  in  these  commissioners  is 
practically  limitless,  so  long  as  the  corporations 
remain  solvent.  They  can  regulate  traffic, 
operation,  capital,  financing,  even  the  appoint- 
ment of  men.  They  can  build  new  lines  or 
destroy  old  ones.  These  men  can  issue  orders 
calling  for  the  pouring  forth  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  new  cars,  new  tracks,  on  every  sur- 
face line  between  the  Battery  and  the  northern 
limits  of  the  city,  or  between  the  North  River 
and  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn. They  can  increase  the  number  of  stations 
on  the  Elevated  or  the  Subway,  order  a  second, 
third,  or  fourth  track  laid  on  either  line,  con- 
demn the  pattern  of  the  cars,  change  the  entire 
signal  system.  If  they  thought  best,  they 
might  to-morrow  order  all  the  curved  platforms 
in  the  Subway  taken  out  and  straightened. 
They  can  do  anything  that  will  conduce  to 
better  traffic  conditions  on  the  two  islands. 
This  commission  has  a  giant's  strength,  and 
may  use  it  as  a  giant  if  it  please. 

Into  this  traction  problem  enter  a  thousand 
elements.    The  first  is  efficiency  of  regulation. 


Under  our  free  system  of  administration,  the 
problem  is  delegated  to  corporations,  to  which 
we  grant  franchises  —  sometimes  selling  them, 
sometimes  giving  them  away,  sometimes  hand- 
ing them  over  to  our  aldermen  as  political 
perquisites.  These  corporations  build  lines, 
buy  equipment,  sell  transportation.  All  these 
things  they  do  under  a  supposed  regulation, 
namely,  the  terms  of  the  franchise.  The 
efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  this  r^[ulation  de- 
pends upon  the  men  who  enforce  it. 

A  TRAFFIC  COMMISSION  THAT  WORKS 

New  York  had  a  Rapid  Transit  Conmiission. 
It  was  a  nice,  respectable,  gentlemanly  old 
thing.  It  did  good  work,  occasionally,  and  it 
was  honest  to  the  last  degree.  But  it  lacked 
"ginger,"  so  to  speak.  It  used  to  meet  onoe 
a  month,  except  in  summer,  when  the  traction 
problem  is  naturally  most  difficult  on  account 
of  the  extra  holiday  crowds.  At  that  season 
the  Commission  was  accustomed  to  take  a 
holiday  from  its  strenuous  labors.  Now  a 
commission  that  meets  once  a  month,  except  in 
summer,  is  not  what  one  might  consider  the 
right  kind  of  a  commission  to  regulate  the 
traffic  problems  of  New  York.  As  a  reporter, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  meetings  of 
this  Commission  occasionally.  It  was  the 
easiest  assignment  in  the  world.  Every  now 
and  again  it  amounted  to  something,  but  every- 
body knew  about  it  beforehand.  Normally, 
it  was  a  leisurely  walk  up  and  a  leburely  wbUl 
down  again. 

I'his  other  Commission  has  the  "ginger." 
It  meets  once  a  day  —  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  nine  o'clock  at  night  —  seven 
days  in  the  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year. 
Those  are  the  hours  during  which  the  office  is 
open.  Now-a-days,  the  Commission  b  too 
busy  to  be  bothered  much  about  the  office,  but 
the  secretary  is  there,  and  if  anything  needs 
immediate  attention  it  gets  it.  Under  the  old 
regime,  anything  that  needed  immediate  atten- 
tion got  it  at  the  next  meeting,  perhaps  a  month 
later  or  so. 

When  an  accident  took  place,  it  used  to  be 
reported  to  the  Board  in  due  form.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  fixed  up  somehow;  reports 
were  made  on  it  by  the  company,  the  news- 
papers, and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  the  com- 
mission engineers.  Now,  if  an  accident  hap- 
pens prior  to  9  p.  m.,  the  company  must  report 
it  immediately  by  telephone  to  the  Commis- 
sion.   An  inspector,  a  ohotographer,  an  aamU 
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ant  engineer  rush  out  to  attend  to  it.  The 
report  they  make  is  checked  against  the  com- 
pany's report,  which  must  be  filed  in  writing 
within  tfa^  days. 

This  matter  of  accidents  is  a  subject  to 
which  the  new  Conunission  is  paying  special 
attention.  In  September,  it  issued  a  statement 
showing  that  in  the  first  twenty-six  days  of 
August  5,500  people  were  killed  or  injured  on 
the  transportation  lines  in  New  York  City.  Of 
these  accidents,  189  were  serious,  42  people 
having  been  killed.  That  is  a  terrible  showing, 
being  from  three  to  five  times  worse  than  the 
record  for  London  or  Paris.  Of  course,  the 
ianik  lies  pardy  with  the  public,  but  after  all 
allowances  are  made  for  the  recklessness  of 
the  American  temperament,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  new  method  of  the  Commission  came 
not  a  minute  too  soon. 

One  evening  last  summer  the  telephone  in  the 
office  of  the  Commission  brought  in  a  hazy, 
indefinite  story  to  the  effect  that  a  woman  had 
been  killed  on  a  Brooklm  curve,  not  through 
any  fault  of  the  company  but  merely  because 
the  car  was  crowded.  Inside  of  two  hours, 
the  agents  of  the  Conunission  had  checked  the 
report  in  person.  They  found  that  the  motor- 
man  had  lost  control  of  his  car  on  a  steep  grade 
ending  in  a  cur\'e  —  one  of  those  delightful 
curves  with  which  all  residents  of  Brooklyn  are 
familiar.  The  car  had  taken  the  curve  at 
terrific  speed.  The  woman  had  been  thrown 
bodily,  by  the  lurching  of  the  car,  through  a 
window  over  which  the  heavy  shade  was  drawn, 
over  the  guard-rail,  out  into  the  ditch.  That 
was  the  "blameless"  accident  on  the  "blame- 
less" Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  frequent 
complaints  had  been  made  with  regard  to  this 
particular  cur\'e.  Immediately,  the  engineers 
of  the  Commission  went  to  work,  laid  out  a 
nxxlem  curve,  submitted  their  report  to  the 
Conunission,  and  rested  their  case.  The  Com- 
mission ordered  the  old  curve  torn  up,  and  the 
new  one  laid.  It  was  done.  That  is  prac- 
tical work,  not  theory. 

Anyone  who  lives  in  Brooklyn  is  familiar  with 
the  aish-cars  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit. 
It  used  to  be  the  habit  to  meet  up  with  them 
even  in  the  rush-hours,  on  some  of  the  surface 
lines.  They  were  considered  one  of  the  regular 
afflictions  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
passenger,  who,  of  course,  took  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  same  as  he  takes  the  two- 
mik  walk  across  the  bridge  on  the  quite  fre- 


quent occasions  when  a  car  breaks  down.  This 
matter  of  ashes  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Commission.  The  company  has  been 
ordered  to  do  its  ash-removal  work  late  at  night, 
and  under  no  circumstances  to  let  it  interfere 
with  the  movement  of  passengers  in  rush-hours. 

Again,  in  response  to  hundreds  of  complaints, 
the  MetropoUtan  has  been  ordered  to  increase 
its  service  on  Broadway  by  about  20  per  cent, 
and  on  Fourth  Avenue  by  about  25  per  cent. 
That  is  a  big  order,  but  it  seems  a  practical  one. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  way  the 
Commission  is  going  about  its  business. 

One  must  not  imagine  that  all  these  things 
are  done  without  giving  the  companies  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  be  heard.  When  a  complaint 
is  rnade,  a  notice  of  it  is  filed  with  the  corpora- 
tion, with  an  order  either  to  satisfy  it  within  ten 
days  or  to  appear  before  the  Commission  and 
show  cause  why  it  should  not  do  so.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  public  hearing  is  held.  In  case 
the  complaint  seems  well  grounded,  the  com- 
pany is  ordered  to  do  what  ought  to  be  done. 
If  the  company  still  objects,  a  rc-hearing  may 
be  granted.  That  is  final,  except  for  the  courts. 
If  the  company  goes  to  court,  its  case  goes 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  where 
it  takes  precedence  over  all  but  election  cases. 
It  may  go  thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
again  taking  precedence.  A  final  decision,  so 
far  as  the  state  courts  are  concerned,  may  be 
obtained  in  two  months*  time. 

A  MILLION-DOLLAR-A-YEAR  EXPERIMENT 

Of  course,  this  machinery  for  the  regulation 
of  traffic  is  not  cheap  machinery.  At  present, 
it  is  hardly  in  working  order,  but  even  now  it  is 
costing  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  $7^0,000  per 
annum.  When  the  Commission  inherited  the 
mantle  of  the  old  Rapid  Transit  Commission, 
it  inherited  with  it  the  engineering  staff,  perhaps 
300  men  in  all.  This  staff  will  be  reorganized 
into  departments  of  construction,  equipment, 
and  operation.  It  will  be  the  source  of  the 
expert  advice  so  badly  needed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  legal  force  is  under  the  command  of 
Mr.  Abel  E.  Blackmar,  who  has  already  begun 
the  reorganization  of  the  department.  The 
clerical  end  of  the  work  will  be  handled  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Travis  H.  Whitney.  A  Ubrary 
must  be  collected,  a  statistical  bureau  founded, 
a  department  of  gas  and  electricity  created. 
In  the  long  run,  the  support  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  working  forces  and  machinery  will 
cost  upward  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 
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Enough  has  been  written  to  reveal  to  the 
public  the  nature  of  this  gigantic  million-dollar- 
a-year  experiment  that  New  York  is  making. 
The  reason  for  the  experiment  is  patent  to 
every  one  in  New  York,  or  who  visits  New 
York.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  corporations 
have  failed  to  solve  the  pmblcms  of  life  in  this 
city.  They  do  not  carry  the  people  about  fast 
enough,  safely  enough,  nor  comfortably  enough. 
They  do  not  supply  light  cheaply  enough. 
They  charge  too  much,  perhaps,  for  carrjdng 
our  goods  from  point  to  point  by  express.  They 
kill  too  many  people  on  the  steam  trains;  they 
maim  too  many  on  the  right-of-way.  They 
take  too  long  to  deliver  .us  our  freight,  and 
charge  us,  we  say,  too  much  for  their  poor  ser- 
vice. Perhaps  all  these  things  are  tnie ;  perhaps 
not.  The  people  of  New  York  have  deter- 
mined to  find  out,  even  if  it  does  cost  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  the  first  intelligent  reply 
that  the  people  of  this  state  and  city  have  ever 
made  to  the  insolent  question  first  propounded 
by  Boss  Tweed,  since  echoed  by  almost  every 
corporation  in  the  scr\ice  of  the  people  : 
"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?'* 

THE   MEN   THAT   ARE   HELD   RESPONSIBLE 

In  the  answer  to  the  question  are  involved 
some  very  interesting  characters,  and  some 
very  interc^sting  reputations.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  outset  that,  so  far  as  the  Commis- 
sion has  gone,  most  of  the  blame  for  the  terrible 
financial  condition  of  the  street  railways  —  that 
is»  the  surface  lines  —  of  Manhattan  rests  on  the 
dead.  Yet,  Messrs.  Ryan  and  Widener,  in 
particular,  appear  not  by  any  means  blameless. 
Admitting  that  the  Metroix)Utan  Securities  and 
the  City  Railway  were  little  else  than  gambles, 
it  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  the  gentle- 
men who  re-financed  these  two  holding  com- 
panies into  yet  another  holding  company  —  the 
Interborough-Metropolitan  —  had  a  full  moral 
right  to  mix  this  water  of  speculation  with  the 
wine  of  real  value  represented  by  the  Subway 
and  the  Elevated.  If  this  transaction  is  wholly 
blameless,  then  high  finance  is  virtue,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  break  the  law  laid  down  in  the 
criminal  code. 

The  burden  of  proof  seems  to  rest  pretty 
squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  financiers. 
Outside  of  the  Commission,  the  principal 
individuak  involved  in  the  muddle  that  has 
come  about  in  this  traction  situation  are  Messrs. 
Ryan  and  Belmont,  as  the  largest  stockholders 
of  the  Interboroug^-MetropoUtan,  Mr.  T.  P. 


Shonts,  as  the  operating  head  of  the  system, 
and  Messrs.  Adrian  Joline  and  Douglas  M. 
Robinson,  the  receivers  of  the  bankrupt  surhce 
lines.  As  counsel  for  the  traction  magnateSi 
two  of  the  most  eminent  corporation  lawyers  in 
the  country,  Messrs.  Elihu  Root  and  Paul  D. 
Cravath,  are  brought  into  the  public  view. 

Most  readers  in  this  country  have  come  to  be 
pretty  familiar  with  Mr.  Ryan's  fece  and  figure 
Mr.  Belmont  is  a  direct  antithesis  in  many  ways. 
Where  Mr.  Ryan  is  tall  and  gaunt  and  grim, 
Mr.  Belmont  is  small  and  groomed  and  suave. 
He  talks  like  a  poUtidan,  always  with  diplo- 
macy. He  is  not  at  all  the  type  of  the  self-niadc 
American,  hard-hitting,  blunt,  direct;  but  rather 
devious,  evasive,  inscrutable.  He  is  not  by 
any  means  so  acquisitive  as  Mr.  Ryan,  nor, 
perhaps,  so  aggrc*ssive.  The  pair,  coupled  as 
they  have  been  since  the  winter  of  1905-1906, 
are  foils  for  one  another  rather  than  comple- 
ments. 

It  has  always  been  a  legend  of  Wall  Street 
that  Mr.  Belmont  represents  pretty  directly  the 
fortunes  of  the  Rothschilds  of  Europe,  in  so  far 
as  these  fortunes  have  come  over-seas.  In  a 
sense,  that  is  probably  true.  Mr.  Belmont 
has  undoubtedly  been  supported  both  in  the 
Louisville  &  Nash\dlle  Railroad  and  in  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  by  these  great 
financiers  of  Europe.  How  far  this  backing 
will  carry  him  in  the  matter  of  the  Interborough- 
Metropolitan  is  a  question.  Mr.  Ryan  has, 
at  times,  had  the  friendship  of  the  Morgan 
interests  ^^^th  him,  though  this,  too,  is  said  to  be 
limited. 

Mr.  Shonts,  their  lieutenant  in  the  field,  is  a 
railroad  man  of  parts.  He  is  the  president  of 
the  road  known  as  the  "Clover  Leaf,"  though 
its  proper  name  is  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western.  He  went  to  Panama  to  build  the 
Canal,  but  gave  it  up  because  he  found  himself 
hampered  at  every  step  by  the  thing  he  hates 
above  all  other  tWngs,  political  red  tape.  He 
is  a  big,  bluff,  hearty.  Western  man.  He  hates 
indirectness.  While  the  investigation  was  at  its 
worst,  he  went  to  Mr.  Willcox,  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  talked  to  him  in  vigorous, 
if  not  delicate,  style.  He  told  him  that  the 
Commission  had  started,  wrong.  He  cxmi- 
plained  that  the  engineering  department  was 
tied  and  tangled  in  red  tape.  He  talked  of 
ruin,  and  salvation.  Just  how  the  lawyer- 
chairman  dealt  with  this  apostle  of  vigorous 
action  has  not  been  disclosed,  for  Mr.  Wilkoz 
is,  above  all,  a  diplomat. 
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Mr.  Shonts  stands  in  a  difficult  position. 
He  knows  full  well  that  all  the  harm  that  could 
be  done  was  done  long  before  he  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Intcrborough-Metropolitan. 
Yet  he  sees  that  his  own  destiny  has  become 
involved  with  this  troublesome  issue.  He  came 
in  March,  1907.  In  September,  half  his 
kingdom  seemed  slipping  away.  He  knows 
very  well  the  difficulty  of  operating  a  road  in  a 
receivership,  and  he  sees  that  his  own  chances 
to  make  the  reputation  for  which  he  came  to 
New  York  are  not  to-day  so  bright  as  they  were 
six  months  ago. 

As  to  the  receivers,  they  may  be  taken  as 
merely  administrative.  Mr.  Jolinc  is  a  very 
able  financier  and  lawyer  of  the  school  that 
stands  half-way  between  the  old  and  the  new. 
He  is  honest,  but  adroit.  When  Mr.  H.  C. 
Rouse  died,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  was  called 
to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railway.  His  regime  has  brought  to 
that  property  its  era  of  greatest  prosperity. 
His  colleagues  recognize  him  as  able,  straight- 
forward, and  thorough.  He  is  close  enough  to 
the  old  school  to  believe  that  a  bond  is  a  bond, 
and  not  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  His  colleague 
in  the  receivership  is  a  skilful  lawyer,  lacking 
in  any  very  wide  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  great  property. 

There  stands  the  problem  of  the  day:  on 
the  one  hand,  the  people  and  their  Commission, 
fighting  for  more  cars,  more  room,  more  speed, 
even  though  it  break  every  company  in  the 
city;  on  the  other  hand,  the  holders  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  stocks 
and  bonds  —  at  their  head  Messrs.  Ryan, 
Belmont,  Widencr,  Vandcrbilt,  and  Shonts, 
fighting  for  what  they  regard  as  their  property 
rights,  and  calling  on  the  Federal  courts  to 


guard  them.  It  is  a  pretty  problem.  The 
answer  to  it  will  be  either  a  fighting  motto  or 
an  epitaph  for  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

THE  TRACTION   COMBINE  IN   MANHATTAN 
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Owns  or  Leases 
Broadway  and  7th  Avenue 
Sixth  Avenue  Railroad 
Ninth  Avenue  Raiimad 
Eighth  Avenue  Railroad 
Twenty-third  Street  R.  R. 
Bleecker  St.  and  Fulton 
Central  Pk.  N.  and  East  Riv. 
43nd  St.  and  Grand  St.  F. 
.V.  Y.  and  Harlem  Railro;ifl 
Second  Avenue  Railroad 
Central  Crosstown  Railrojul 
Christopher  and  Tenth  Sts. 
N.  Y.,  Westchester  &  Conn. 


Leases 

3rd  Avenue 

Railroad 


I 


Owns  or  Leases 
43nd  Street,  Man.  &  St.  N. 
Kingsbridge  Railway 
Drydock,  East  B'way&  B. 
Union  Railway 
Bronx  Traction 
Southern  Boulevard 
And  Five  other  lines  in 
northern  New  York 


Notk:— The  New  York  City  Railway,  in  addition  to  its 
lease  of  liie  Meirojxilitan  Street  Railway,  controls  the 
Fulton  Street,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Twenty-Eighth 
Street  crosstown  lines,  but  operates  them  separately.  It 
also  owns  some  slock  of  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad. 

The  receivership  of  Sepleml>er  a4th  affects  directly  only  the  com- 
panies that  depend  from  the  right  end  of  the  arm.  These  are  the 
"surface  lines      that  cover  Manhattan  Island. 
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A  LOBBYIST— FOR  THE  PEOPLE 


ONE  young  man  has  completely  changed 
the  quality  and  method  of  legislation 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  A  dozen 
defeated  politicians  have  gone  back  to  private 
life  because  of  his  work,  and  hundreds  of 
pernicious  bills  have  been  killed  in  spite  of  the 
most  insidious  ^ilcs  of  corporation  lawyers. 
Mr.  Travis  H,  Whitney  has  done  this  in  the 


four  years  since  he  left  the  Harvard  Law  School. 
To-day  his  name  is  a  terror  to  crooked  legis- 
lators and  a  menace  to  corporation  lawyers. 
His  weapon  is  publicity,  and  he  acquired  this 
weapon  by  making  himself  indispensable  to  the 
newspaper  men  at  Albany.  He  was  registered 
at  the  capitol  as  "a  legislative  agent."  Thjit 
means  **a  lobbyist."  He  represented  the  Citizens 
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Union  of  New  York  City.  That  means  cham- 
pionship of  clean  politics  and  the  public  good. 

At  Albany,  Mr.  Whitney  soon  got  to  be 
familiar  with  the  "underground"  methods  by 
which  "blind*  bills  are  put  through  the  legis- 
lature —  bills  seemingly  innocent,  or  even 
praiseworthy,  whose  effect,  however,  and  whose 
real  purpose,  is  to  extend  improperly  the  powers 
of  corporations.  Heretofore  these  bills  had 
been  put  through  with  the  connivance,  some- 
times through  the  ignorance,  of  legislators. 

Mr.  Whitney  speedily  changed  this  condition. 
He  got  acquainted  with  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents at  the  capitol,  and  found  that  they 
were  untrained  in  the  art  of  finding  the  more 
subtle  of  these  blind  purposes  in  bilk,  and  that 
they  were  laboriously  spending  four  or  five 
hours  a  day  poring  over  the  mass  of  bills  that 
had  been  intrcxluccd,  trying  to  make  out  the 
effect  of  each.  Mr.  Whitney  brought  up  a 
lawyer  for  an  assistant,  and  soon  the  ncws- 
imper  men  found  that  within  an  hour  after  a 
day's  bills  were  introduced,  they  could  get  a 
tyj)ewritten  analysis  of  all  of  them  on  a  desk 
outside  Mr.  Whitney's  office  —  one  copy  for 
each  fyaper. 

This  analysis  showe<l  exactly  what  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bill  apiKanxl  to  be,  but  also  exactly 
what  its  whole  effect  would  be,  with  notes  on 
the  pmbable  intention  of  it  -an  intention 
that,  in  many  cases,  even  the  man  who  intro- 
ducixl  it  had  no  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
friend  or  constituent  who  askixl  him  to  intro- 
duce it.  No  jxirt  of  this  analysis  could  be 
quolixl:  it  was  only  for  the  guidance  of  the 
rejHirters.  But  in  cases  in  which  the  Citizens 
Union  wishtxl  to  protest  against  especiixlly 
vicious  legislation  R^kiting  to  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Whitney  would  add  a  comment  in  brackets 
for  quotation.  The  rejx^rters'  work  on  the 
study  of  the  bills  was  r^xlucal  from  several  hours 
a  day  to  a  few  minutes,  by  tlu^e  anal\*Si^. 
The  anah-ses  were  so  unprejudicixl  that  no 
n*|x>rter  in  the  four  years  ever  questioned  their 
accuracy  or  fairm^'^.  And  the  instmmeni  of 
publicity  that  Mr.  Whitney  cn\^tcd  through 
them  was  si>  jxnverful  llwt  not  one  innx>rtant 
bill  that  he  op|x^scii  passed  the  legisbturo. 
Mcmlx^rs  of  the  legislature  got  the  habit  of 
coming  to  him  for  an  anah-sis  of  bills  Ix^fore 
ihoy  \x-ould  intnxluiY  them.  Cither  memlx^rs 
who  supix'^rtcd  bills  after  ho  had  exix'isixl  the 
true  natuiT  of  thorn,  foumi  their  nanu^  ami 
>'Otos  in  unpUvisantly  awspicuous  phivs  in  the 
no>K's)>apors  of  ihoir  homo  districts  tho  next 


morning.  Corruption  ceased  to  pay. 
lators  realized  that  their  political  future 
being  shaken  by  a  nod  from  the  quiet,  broad- 
shouklered  young  lawyer  who  smiled  at  them 
over  his  glasses. 

Some  legislators  had  to  learn  this  by  ddeit 
in  conventions  and  at  elections.  Mr.  Whitney 
made  a  rep)ort  on  the  character  of  every  mcmba 
of  each  House,  and  these  reports  were  often 
effective  after  they  were  printed  in  the  papeis. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  report: 


" , (Republican,  — th  Kings).  Conspioiioai 

because  of  his  undesirable  special  and  peraonal  kgii- 
lation;  his  efforts  to  break  down  the  civil  service  la«B 
and  his  bills  creating  unnecessary  salaried  dty  oflken; 
amends  his  bills  for  the  worse  from  the  floor,  wlwii 
there  is  little  attention  given  such  amendments;  intdH- 
gent  and  dangerous  representative,   should  be  defeated." 

That  report,  backed  by  a  year  of  publidty 
work  under  Mr.  Whitney's  direction,  sent 
the  Senator  back  to  private  life,  defeated  by 
800  votes  in  a  district  that  gave  the  RepulK 
lican  candidate  for  Governor,  whose  name 
appeared  on  the  same  ballots,  8,000  majority. 
At  one  election,  every  Republican  senator  in 
Brookl}!!  was  either  refused  the  nomination 
in  convention  or  was  defeated  at  the  polls  as 
a  result  of  these  reports. 

At  the  kst  session  of  the  legislature,  the 
(Citizens  Union  felt  that  it  should  change  its 
attitude  of  distrust  toward  former  administia- 
trations  to  cooperation  with  the  administradon 
of  Governor  Hughes.  Mr.  Whitney  suggested 
to  the  Governor  the  ad\'antages  of  such  coop- 
eration. Mr.  Hughes  investigated  the  work 
of  the  People's  Lobby,  and  verified  all  of  Mr. 
Whitney's  claims  for  its  integrity  and  efficienqr* 
Thenceforth,  he  and  Mr.  Whitney  worked  in 
harmony.  Instead  of  ha\'ing  to  wage  a  cam- 
ixaign  of  publicity  against  a  bad  bill,  it  was 
usually  sufficient  that  Mr.  Whitney  should 
(x>int  out  to  the  Governor  the  viciousness  of 
it.  and  then  wait  for  the  legislators  to  find  out 
that  even  if  they  passed  it  the  Governor  would 
not  sign  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whitney  used  his 
weapon  of  pubUdty  to  back  the  Govemoi's 
]x>licies.  This  pubUdty  was  used  to  such 
etTect  that  the  suggestion  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Public  Ser\nce  Conunissions  Act,  which 
\\-as  the  Go>Tmor^s  fa>t>rite  measure,  was 
Tvg:\n1ed  throughout  the  state  as  dangooos, 
am)  the  Icirishtor  who  made  such  an  amend- 
ment found  from  his  next  day's  mail  that  h^ 
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was  regarded  by  his  constituents  as  under 
suspicion  of  corruption.  The  Act  passed 
triumphantly^  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of 
powerful  corporation  lobbies  and  of  the  old 
political  machine,  in  the  form  approved  by 
the  Governor.  The  efficiency  of  Governor 
Hughes's  administration  has  been  largely  due 
to  his  wise  use  of  the  publicity  bureau  under 
Mr.  Whitney. 

When  Mr.  Whitney  resigned,  he  had  de- 
feated hundreds  of  pernicious  legislative  meas- 
ures, and  he  had  caused  the  retirement  from 
puUic  life  of  several  men  who  were  conspic- 
uous in  pushing  bad  bills  through  the  legis- 


lature. No  one  has  taken  his  place,  though 
the  Citizens  Union  will  probably  fill  it  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  No  state 
official  is  charged  with  his  work.  In  Wisconsin 
Mr.  Charles  McCarthy  has  done  such  eflFective 
work  of  the  same  kind  that  a  state  office  has 
been  created  for  him,  where  he  analyzes  and 
exposes  bad  legislation  and  assists  legislators 
to  frame  bills  that  will  avoid  the  usual  pitfalls. 
Plans  are  also  under  way  for  the  formation  of 
another  people's  lobby  at  Albany  that  shall 
watch  legislation  affecting  the  whole  state  as 
Mr.  Whitney  watched  legislation  aflfecting  New 
York  City. 


A  SCHOOL  TEACHER  WHO  ORGANIZED  A  COMMUNITY 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  1904,  Miss  Mabel 
Carney,  a  young  Irish  girl  just  out  of 
normal  school,  began  teaching  in  a  country 
school  in  Putnam  County,  Illinois.  Her  pupils 
were  few,  the  building  dilapidated  and  poorly 
equipped,  the  site  imattractivc,  but  she  was  a 
teacher  with  practical  ideas.  Two  neighbor- 
ing schools  were  in  a  condition  equally  bad, 
and  Miss  Carney  went  to  work  on  a  plan  of  con- 
solidaticni.  She  talked  consolidation  of  these 
three  inefficient  country  schools  until  she  had 
won  hearers  enough  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote 
in  the  spring  of  1905.  The  electors  voted  down 
the  proposition  that  year,  but  the  young  teacher *s 
consolidation  plan  was  adopted  at  the  election 
in  igo6.  Here  are  some  of  the  concrete  resuUs : 
Mr.  John  Swancy,  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
gave  twenty-four  acres  for  a  campus  —  a  campus 
for  a  country  school!  The  people  of  the  three 
districts  voted  $18,000  to  make  the  building  one 
of  the  best  schoolhouses  in  Illinois.  Wagons 
carry  the  children  who  are  too  remote  from 
the  building  to  walk.  The  principal  of  this 
country  school  is  paid  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year. 
On  the  campus  is  an  agricultural  experiment 
plot  of  six  acres,  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
University,  and  a  large  tract  of  natural  forest. 
A  four-year  high  school  course  is  offered,  with 
liberal  opportunity  for  election  of  studies. 
Country  boys  and  girk  may  here  study 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  horticulture, 
domestic  science  and  art,  and  all  phases  of 
work  vitally  related  to  the  fundamental  needs 
of  a  people  living  in  the  country.  "Culture" 
subjects  are  not  neglected,  but  the  real  basic 
interests   of   culture   among   an   agricultural 


people  are  given  due  emphasis.  An  enlarged 
country  neighborhood  has  been  bound  into  a 
cooperative  social  unity,  whose  possibilities 
for  higher  culture  are  not  inferior  to  those  of 
cities  of  10,000  people.  These  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  two  years'  work  of  a  young  girl 
with  the   right  ideals. 

The  principal  of  the  Western  Illinois  Nor- 
mal School  soon  "discovered"  this  teacher  and 
made  her  the  supcr\nsor  of  a  model  country 
school,  as  an  aid  in  solving  the  problems  of  the 
country  schools  of  Illinois.  A  formerly  dilap- 
idated country  school  two  miles  from  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  the  present  site  of  her  efforts. 
In  the  summer  term  of  the  present  year,  seventy 
country  teachers  came  to  study  her  methods. 
These  country  teachers  organized  themselves 
into  an  association,  probably  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  this  countr}\  It  concerns  itself  solely 
with  the  problems  and  interests  of  country 
teachers  and  country  schools.  Its  strong  ap- 
peal is  to  "make  life  large  and  lovely  for  the 
country  child." 

The  consolidation  of  schools  is  but  one  of  the 
methods  for  the  betterment  of  country  schools. 
Strategic  districts  will  be  systematically  edu- 
cated into  consolidation.  Others  will  be  helped 
to  solve  the  problems  confronting  them  through 
the  one-room,  ungraded  school.  Every  mem 
ber  of  the  organization  will  go  constructively 
to  work  to  contribute  some  definite  item  in  the 
direction  of  betterment.  The  Irish  girl  with 
the  practical  ideal  has  partly  solved  the  problem, 
and  the  Country  Teachers*  Association  will 
aid  materially  through  its  indi\'idual  and 
cooperative  attack  upon  the  smaller  problems 
which  together  make  the  larger  one. 


THE   NEW   SCIENCE   OF    BUSINESS 

ABOUT   GOOD   BUSINESS    LETTERS 


A  BUSINESS  man's  stationery  tells  some- 
thing and  sometimes  tells  much  about 
him.  A  country  storekeeper  often  uses  cheap 
paper,  emblazoned  with  a  glaring  letterhead 
in  two  or  three  colors,  telling  all  the  things  that 
he  sells;  but  a  big  firm  that  does  fifty  times  as 
much  business  is  more  likely  to  have  only  a 
small  letterhead,  with  a  simple  line  in  black 
type  giving  only  the  firm's  name  and  address. 
The  diflFerence  is  in  dignity  and  self-confidence. 
The  quality  of  the  paper  used  is  very  well 
worthy  of  attention.  Then,  a  bad  typewriter 
can  spoil  the  best  possible  letter  by  a  mis- 
spelled word,  by  incorrect  punctuation,  by 
bad  spacing,  or  by  ragged  alignment.  Such 
slovenUness  produces  the  suspicion  of  like 
indifference  in  the  execution  of  business.  A 
neat,  accurate  page  is  a  strong  indication  of 
care  and  of  pride  in  doing  a  workmanlike  job. 

Of  more  significance  than  its  physical  appear- 
ance is,  of  course,  the  wording  of  a  letter.  The 
writer's  personaUty  shows  through  his  words. 
One  man's  letters  convey  an  impression  of  a 
strong  character,  judicious,  business-like.  An- 
other man's  letters  are  hurried,  and  full  of 
repetitions,  conveying  the  impression  of  lack 
of  judgment  and  of  a  compact  mental  habit. 
Clear  expression  is  the  result  of  clear  thinking; 
and  clear  thinking  is  the  basis  of  business 
success.  Thus,  when  a  man  resolves  that  no 
poor  letter  shall  ever  leave  his  office,  he  resolves 
also  that  he  will  develop  his  judgment  by  giving 
enough  thought  to  his  ideas  to  make  them  clear 
to  himself. 

A  good  business  letter  is  never  commonplace, 
because  a  sound  business  judgment  is  not 
commonplace,  for  it  involves  interesting  and 
important  consequences.  But  when  you  read 
"Your  favor  has  been  received  and  contents 
duly  noted,"  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  real 
man,  or  a  man  of  any  originality  is  behind  that 
letter.  A  more  silly  vacuity  was  never  written. 
Translated  into  common  sense,  it  means  this : 
"I  received  your  letter  of  such  a  date,  or  I 
would  not  now  be  answering  it.  Having  got 
your  letter,  I  read  it."  Foolish,  isn't  it?  But 
millions  of  moments  of  time  and  millions  of 


drops  of  ink  have  been  wasted  on  that  sil 
monotonous  sentence. 

A  good  letter  does  not  contain  repet 
"Saying  the  same  thing  again  in  a  di 
way"  does  not  emphasize  an  idea:  ii 
confuses  it. 

Again,  a  good  letter  is  courteous.  Cc 
makes  friends.  Much  of  it  may  seem 
wasted  on  some  people  but  a  firm  that 
on  unusual  courtesy  in  all  its  correspoi 
will  find  instances  of  its  value  in  places 
it  least  expected  appreciation  of  it. 

A  good  business  letter  has  individual 
conveys  some  of  the  winning  or  succesi 
dominant  qualities  of  the  writer  that 
make  him  pleasant  to '  know  or  succesi 
business.  To  do  this,  it  must  contain  the 
ncss  and  vigor  that  come  from  clear  thouj 
its  subject,  and  it  must  show  that  the 
had  the  particular  recipient  in  mind  wl 
wrote.  If  he  does  not,  the  reader  will  , 
lively  sense  of  personal  dealing  with  an 
able  man. 

These  impressions  are  of  great  impoi 
For  instance,  one  large  mail-order  house, 
entire  business  is  dependent  on  the  eflFecti 
of  its  correspondence,  figures  out  to  the  £i 
of  one  per  cent,  the  relative  value  of  two 
soliciting  business  for  the  same  thing  at  th( 
price.  They  find  that  one  letter  brings  i 
and  another  does  not. 

A  magazine  pubUsher  in  New  Yoric 
his  success  in  getting  renewals  of  man; 
tracts  for  a  certain  class  of  advertising 
sentence,  run  as  a  postscript  to  his  ] 
The  sentence  was  merely  a  courteous  ren 
The  letters  that  contained  this  postscript  ] 
conclusively  their  greater  value  over  die 
that  did  not. 

A  business  letter  betrays  to  the  disc 
reader  whether  the  writer  takes  a  g 
personal  interest  in  his  business — whetl 
really  cares  for  it,  or  is  doing  it  onl] 
perfunctory  way;  and  every  reader  is  fai 
discerning  than  the  careless  busines 
thinks.  A  man  shows  his  character 
correspondence- 
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Zbc  rt>arcb  of  Events 


THE  dosing  year  has  been  a  year  of 
instructive  experiences  and  of  whole- 
some lessons  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  for  it  has  been  a  year  of  gain 
in  character;  and  the  main  gain  in  character 
has  been  in  setting  a  higher  standard  in  the 
conduct  of  corporate  business. 

A  SEASON  OF  SOBER  JOY 

THE  setting  of  a  higher  standard  in  cor- 
poration morals  is  the  great  fact  of  the 
year.  We  have  not  yet  such  a  universal  appli- 
catioD  of  a  hi^  standard  as  to  warrant  boasting; 
ior  a  panic  came  in  New  York  only  the  other 
day,  chiefly  because  certain  banks  and  trust 
companies  were  so  loosely  managed  that  the 
public  lost  confidence  in  them  and  to  a 
degree  in  many  other  financial  institutions. 
But  the  saving  fact  is,  those  that  were  guilty 
of  mismanagement  were  instantly  deposed  by 
A  self-appointed  court  of  safety.  We  are 
leaking  a  steady  and  noteworthy  gain  year 
by  j-ear,  revelation  by  revelation.  A  few  years 
ago  dummy  directors  were  common.  There 
Mc  fewer  of  them  now.  More  corporations 
Ottke  frequent  and  full  reports  to  their  stock- 
holders than  ever  before.  All  along  the  line 
Acre  is  a  "pulling  up."  When  the  late  Mr. 
Eckds  was  asked  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
a  bank  in  Chicago,  he  made  it  a  condition  of 
his  acceptance  that  no  director  of  the  bank 
Anikl  ever  borrow  a  dollar  from  it.  This 
^  used  to  be  told  as  an  exceptional  expc- 
r^oKx.  Such  a  ccxle  of  care  is  now  almost 
wnimon,  and  corresponding  scrupulousness 
is  observed  throughout  the  conduct  of  many 
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corporations.  Of  course  the  morals  of  rail- 
road corporation  practice  have  risen  contin- 
uously since  public  supervision  became  serious. 

II 

Railroad  regulation,  in  fact,  and  the  effort 
to  prevent  corporations  from  violating  laws 
that  forbid  restraint  of  trade  have  held  the 
public  attention  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  large  subjects;  but  the  events  and  activ- 
ities of  the  year  have  thrust  forward  several 
deferred  important  duties  so  that  they  now 
call  even  more  loudly  than  before  for  action. 
First  among  these  duties,  perhaps,  is  the  de- 
vising of  an  elastic  currency.  The  truth  is, 
the  whole  body  of  laws  touching  banking  and 
currency  needs  revision. 

There  has  come,  too,  an  earnest  wish  to 
improve  the  inland  waterways,  following  the 
demonstration  of  the  railroads'  inability  to  sup- 
ply shipping  facilities.  This  follows  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  General  Government  in 
irrigating  desert  places  and  in  carrying  out  a 
wise  forest  policy.  It  is  a  part  of  the  same 
large  movement  to  preserve  and  to  utiUze  more 
intelligently  the  great  natural  advantages  and 
resources  of  the  country. 

The  same  general  thought  finds  expression 
in  the  demand  for  industrial  training,  for  the 
lack  of  which  our  greatest  resource  of  all  goes 
more  or  less  to  waste — our  resource  of  efficient 
manhood.  There  is  a  strong  movement  for 
training  the  young  to  useful  trades. 

The  foremost  deferred  duty  of  all  is  the 
revision  of  the  tariff,  which  cannot  be  much 
longer  delayed,  in  spite  of  Mr,   Roosevelt's 
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forgetfulness  of  it  and  Mr*  Cannon's  leaden 
objection, 

III 

The  great  phenomenon  of  the  year,  which 
during  its  closing  months  may  be  less  in  mind 
than  il  was  half  a  year  ago,  is  the  unmatched 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  people.  No  eighty 
millions  of  persons  ever  before  had  such  an 
experience,  such  an  easy  and  quick  passing 
from  the  stage  of  struggling  to  the  stage  of 
some  measure  of  material  success.  No  wonder 
production  has  outrun  capital 

And  the  industrial  gain  thus  made  is  per- 
manent. The  fall  of  securities,  the  rise  of 
interest,  the  slacking  of  the  abnormal  pace  of 
progress  mean  little  in  the  long  run  —  little 
that  is  rcally  harmful.  In  fact,  in  the  long  run, 
they  mean  much  that  is  helpful;  they  mean  the 
extension  of  sound  methods  and  of  conduct 
built  on  character  to  a  wider  and  wider  range 
ofaclivity.  They  mean  the  still  further  building 
up  of  American  industries  in  the  confidence  of 
the  World,  -  Then,  with  increasing  scrupulous- 
ness of  method,  we  shall  go  on  developing  the 
yet  incalculable  wealth  of  our  land  and  the 
great  ability  of  our  people,  to  their  own  well- 
being  and  to  the  wtII -being  of  the  whole  world. 
Not  the  least  fortunate  phase  of  the  marvelous 
prosperity  of  these  years  is  this  temporary  halt 
which  we  will  use  lo  take  an  inventory  of  our 
methods  and  of  our  aims. 

.\nd  while  we  have  been  developing  our 
own  continental  area,  we  have,  also^  been 
setting  up  and  working  out  better  industrial 
and  governmental  methods  in  our  tropical 
dependencies.  The  conquest  of  the  tropics^ 
first  by  sanitation  and  then  by  industry  and 
the  training  of  their  peoples,  is  a  big  chapter 
in  the  achievement  of  these  years. 

Christmas,  therefore,  will  come  to  us 
with  a  sober  joy.  Our  prodigious  responsi- 
bilities are  wholesomely  sobering.  We  are 
living  in  a  period  of  our  national  history  when 
we  are  adjusting  our  governmental  machinery, 
our  financial  mechanism,  our  social  life,  and 
our  very  character,  to  the  new  great  industrial 
forces  that  arc  transforming  the  conditions  of 
work  and  of  living  —  transforming,  therefore, 
our  relations  to  one  another  and  the  relations 
of  our  country  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
are  richer  and  more  powerful  than  men  or 
nations  ever  dreamed  of  becoming  till  our  era. 
We»  therefore,  face  the  responsibilities  of  great 
power  and  of  great  wealth;  and  we  must  make 


sure  that  we  grow  up  to  them  and  are  not 
dwarfed  nor  deflected  in  our  development. 
These  are  reasons  for  soberness. 

And  that  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had 
such  thrilling  new  experiences  in  the  long* 
fettered  J  slow,  upward  struggle  of  the  race, 
is  cause  for  joy.  Most  human  beings  for  in* 
definite  centuries  paid  tribute  to  w^arriors  or 
lords,  temporal  or  spiritual  —  londs  who  could 
not  even  keep  the  plague  from  men  or  beasts; 
and  most  men  even  now  bear  arms,  for  short 
periods  or  long,  the  cost  of  which  keeps  them 
peasants  for  generation  after  generation.  Our 
chief  reason  for  joy  is  the  boundless  opixirtunity 
that  is  ours  for  indefinite  human  betterment 
by  reason  of  free  institutions  and  the  advances 
of  science.  For  the  physical  sciences  are 
bringing  to  us  a  new  kind  of  freedom  and  are 
opening  doors  of  hope  never  known  before. 

THE  MOST  CXJNSPICUOUS  MEN  OF  THK  YEAS 

AMONG  the  public  men  w^ho  have  made 
the  strongest  impress  on  events  in 
the  Unitt^l  States  during  the  year,  the  President 
stands  first.  Enemies  and  friends  alike  grant 
this.  But  his  two  conspicuously  able  secreta  ies, 
Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft,  who  make  this  Cabinet 
a  very  notable  one,  have  furthered  his  policies 
unceasingly  and  in  unusual  ways.  One  is 
returning  through  Europe  from  an  errand  of 
peace  to  Japan  and  an  crrami  of  help  lo  the 
Philippines;  and  the  other  made  a  journey 
around  South  America  and  subsequent  visits 
to  Canada  and  to  Mexico  with  most  excellent 
results.  The  '* anti-imperialist*'  nonsense  that 
used  to  fill  the  air  —  we  hear  no  more  of  it. 
That  is  a  relief  as  well  as  a  measure  of  sane 
progress.  The  jealousy  and  real  unfriendli- 
ness of  South  American  public  feeling  toward 
us— we  hear  no  more  of  that  either  — another 
relief  and  measure  of  sane  diplomacy, 

Mr.  Taft  has  come  into  prominent  public 
regard  also  as  a  possible  and  perhaps  the 
most  probable  candidate  for  the  Ret)ub- 
lican  Presidential  nomination.  His  char- 
acter and  his  public  services  commend  him, 
and  his  service  has  been  both  more  varied  and 
more  noteworthy  than  any  other  candidate's. 
But  he  has  not  had  time  nor  taken  the  trouble 
to  cultivate  the  mass  of  voters.  Ever\*body 
has  read  of  his  serv^ices;  some  have  heard  him 
make  speeches;  but  he  has  not  so  come  in 
contact  with  the  masses  as  to  impress  them 
with  his  personality  at  close  range.  Of  course, 
the  corporation  managers  who  regret  thepassi*^g 
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of  the  days  of  unaccountabUity  do  not  love 
him;  nor  the  machine  men  of  his  party;  nor 
the  labor  leaders,  if  they  be  supposed  to  count 
for  anything  in  politics.  But  he  stands  for 
the  ix)licics  that  the  people  most  heartily 
approve,  and  he  is  at  least  the  "logical"  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency. 

Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  too,  has 
grown  steadily  in  public  influence  and  in 
public  favor;  and  he  has  caused  men  who  have 
good  memories  to  recall  that  New  York  once 
had  Tilden  for  its  Governor,  and  at  another 
time  Cleveland;  for  these  three  have  this  in 
common — that  they  do  hot  know  what  "party 
pressure"  is. 

Governor  Hughes's  greatest  achievements 
have,  of  course,  been  tK^forcingof  new  insurance 
legislation  and  the  forcing  of  the  Public  Utilities 
law,  whereby  New  York-  public  service  cor- 
porations seem  likely  to-be  «iade  resix)nsible 
public  servants.  These  'arQ'  two  verj-  great 
achievements  forthc  public  good ;  and  Governor 
Hughes's  quality  of  unwearying  and  unswerv- 
ing j)ursuit  of  public  duty  has  made  a  strong 
imj)ression  on  the  j)eople  in  c\ery  part  of  the 
country.  Every  man  from  New  York  who  has 
been  West  during  the  year  and  talked  of  public 
men  or  measures  has  been  asked  time  and 
again  for  some  personal  information  about 
"your  man  Hughjes-^" 

He  has  done  tnore  for  the  effective  super- 
vision ^£  two  classes  of  strong  corporations 
than  the  Governor  of  any  other  state.  He 
is,  therefore,  thorouglily  committed,  to  such 
suj^^rvision  and  regulation;  and  the  fact  that 
his  machinery  has  been  a  state  government 
has  pleased  those  who  look  with  disquiet  on 
national  supervision.  To  what  extent  he 
would  use  the  National  Government  for  this 
end  as  he  has  used  the  state  government,  nobody 
knows;  for  among  (Governor  Hughes's  othpr 
qualities  is  the  quality  of  reticence  about 
subjects  that  do  not  immediately  engage 
him.  That  quality,  too,  commends  him, 
during  these  particular  years,  to  men  of  a 
particular  temperament. 

Mr.  Harriman  has  been  in  the  public  mind 
this  year  and  before  the  j)ublic  eye  as  the 
most  i)owerful,  not  to  say  reckless,  "magnate" 
of  the  old-time  tyjx; — of  the  old-time  tyjxj  of 
autocrat  but  with  a  new-time  ambition  to 
control  the  traffic  of  the  countrj'  as  no  other 
man,  i)erhaps,  ever  dreamed  of  controlling 
it.  His  audacity  has  dazzled  the  public.  But 
the  culmination  of  his  career  came  too  late 


for  his  ambition  to  be  fulfilled.  It  belongji 
to  the  old  freebooting  days  and  ways,  and  it  ] 
is  becoming  increasingly  impossible  in  these 
times  of  supervision  and  regiilation  —  in  these 
times  when  great  corporations  do  not  quite 
so  easily  fall  under  the  autocratic  sway  of 
one  man  whose  actions  must  never  be  ques- 
tioned. He  is  probably  the  last  of  the  great 
railroad  "kings"  of  his  particular  kind.  The 
future  seems  likely  to  have  great  leaders 
rather  than  great  autocrats.  What  the  public 
has  gained  in  attention  to  its  necessities  and 
to  its  rights  in  the  premises  may  conveni- 
ently be  measured  by  the  difference  between 
Mr.  Harriman's  attitude  to  the  public  now 
and  his  attitude  a  year  ago. 

THIS  CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  AVERAGE  UAH 

THE  average  efficient  man  fortunately  is 
not  directly  affected  to  any  disastrous 
degree  by  the  fall  in  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
If  a  financial  stringency  become  acute  and 
long-continued,  everybody  suffers  to  some 
extent;  but,  after  all,  the  man  who  grows  wheat 
or  cotton  or  com  successfully  and  who  has 
managed  his  affairs  well  during  these  past 
years  of  great  prosperity,  the  man  who  works 
for  a  salar}'  or  wages  and  who  has  done  his 
task  so  well  that  he  cannot  be  "laid  off"  as 
soon  as  a  little  slackening,  of  work  begins  — 
in  a  word,  the  eflicient  man  among  the  working 
masses  of  society  —  has  every  reason  to  wel- 
come Christmas  with  gratitude  and  without 
fear  of  the  future. 

Such  men  have  better  homes,  have  more 
property,  have  better  provision  for  their 
children,  than  the  same  class  ever  had  be- 
fore; and  these  things  are  the  bases  of  living 
that  strengthens  and  develops  character. 

To.ti4i5\averagc  efficient  man,  in  fact,  sudi  : 
a  slackcfning  of  our  financial  pace,  if  it  be  not  j 
too  severe,  nor  too  long-continued,  will  bring 
some  definite  benefits.     It  stoi)S  the  growth  of 
the  ostentatious  luxury  of  the  rich,  which  hast 
continuously  demoralizing  effect  on  that  class , 
of  society  that  is  only  well-to-do.  .  It  causes 
every  j^rudcnt  man  to  revise  his  ideas  of  luxuries 
and  of  necessities,  to  come  back,  if  need  be, 
to  simpler  ways  of  thought,  to  plainer  ways 
of  living  -r  to  readjust  himself  to  permanent 
rather  than  to  lemporarj'"  forces. 

The  Christmas  season  will  be  full  of  lasting 
blessings  to  men  who  use  it  to  make  sure  that 
their  habit  of  living,  their  habit  of  thou^ 
their  habit  of  work,  is  the  normal  and 
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habity  the  habit  that  makes  for  success  in  the 
long  run  rather  than  on  a  sudden,  that  makes 
for  steady  progress,  for  health,  for  quietness 
of  spirit,  for  gpod  ideals,  and  for  love  of  the 
work  that  lies  at  one's  hands. 

A  BAD  OUTLOOK  FOR  CAXPAIOir  FUITDS 

BY  a  series  of  uncomfortable  jerks  and 
thumps,  the  managers  of  the  last  Presi- 
dential campaign  are  reminded,  now  from 
this  "revelation"  and  now  from  that,  of  the 
large  contributions  received  from  tmdesirable 
friends  or  directly  from  the  treasuries  of  public 
service  corporations.  Congress  did  not  have 
the  courage  at  its  last  session  to  pass  a  law 
requiring  full  publicity  of  accounting  from 
campaign  managers;  and  it  may  lack  the 
courage  to  do  so  this  winter.  We  are  not  yet 
near  the  millennium.  Even  if  the  eminent 
politicians  in  Congress  desired  such  a  law 
and  were  to  pass  it,  all  the  secrets  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures  would  hardly  be 
made  known;  for  there  are  similar  state  laws 
that  have  failed  of  complete  success. 

But  there  is  a  public  demand  for  a  Congres- 
sional effort  to  prevent  the  scandals  of  past 
campaigns,  even  if  the  effort  should  go  no 
further  than  to  commit  Congress  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  publicity  about  election  funds. 

Yet,  whether  such  a  law  is  made  or  not, 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  a  repetition  of  the 
doubtful  practices  of  the  last  campaign,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  worse  practices  of  preced- 
ing campaigns  in  the  golden  days  of  Chair- 
man Hanna.  The  life  insurance  companies 
in  New  York  are  forbidden  to  save  the  countr>' 
again  by  generosity  with  their  policy-holders' 
money;  some  at  least  of  the  great  rail- 
road kings  have  learned  that  the  supposed 
purchase  of  official  friendliness  is  not  always 
"gpod  business";  and  corporations  in  general 
wiU  think  twice  before  they  risk  such  public 
criticism  as  some  of  them  have  received  for  do- 
ing precisely  what  they  had  so  long  done  in 
routine  that  they  had  come  to  think  it  proper 
and  necessary.  Even  the  old-time  purchasers 
of  tariff  protection  may  not  be  certain  of 
the  customary  quid  for  their  qtw.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  next  national  campaign,  there- 
fore, may  really  be  as  poor  as  good  Judge 
Parker  thought  the  Democratic  committee 
was  in  1904,  and  as  full  of  enforced  virtue.  A 
camp>aign  without  enough  money  even  to 
make  the  customary  noise  might  show  the 
better  what  the  people  really  tlmik. 


A  RADICAL  CHAirOB  IN  GOVBSHlEBirT  MBTH0D8 

THE  time  comes  nearer,  of  course,  when 
old,  strong,  selfish  reasons  for  filling  up 
the  campaign  coffers  will  cease  to  be  compel- 
ling reasons.  The  purchase  of  tariff  protec- 
tion, the  pressure  of  a  threat  of  debased 
currency,  the  old  close  alliances  of  Senatorial 
cliques  with  great  corporations  —  these  strorg 
reasons  for  giving  freely  are  weak  or  are  gone; 
and  every  step  toward  sound  methods  in  finance 
and  in  corporation  management  brings  the 
Government  nearer  to  the  people  and  makes 
it  more  responsive  to  the  people's  wishes. 
The  more  responsive  it  is  to  the  people's 
wishes  the  less  campaign  money  there  will  be. 
Every  student  of  modem  governments  knows 
that  the  methods  of  our  Government  have 
changed  less  during  the  last  hundred  years  than 
the  methodsof  almost  any  other  civilized  govern- 
ment. The  framers  of  it  had  two  great  fears 
in  their  minds  —  the  fear  of  a  possible  king 
and  aristocracy,  and  the  opposite  fear  of  trusting 
the  yet  imtried  people  too  far.  To  prevent 
the  popular  moods  from  expressing  themselves 
in  governmental  action,  they  devised  the  elab- 
orate system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
includes  such  devices  as  the  electoral  college, 
the  election  of  Senators  by  state  legislatures, 
and  the  Presidential  veto.  Most  of  these  and 
other  such  "checks'*  have  either  fallen  into 
disuse  or  have  come  to  be  used  for  other 
reasons  than  the  reasons  for  which  they  were 
devised.  The  electoral  college,  for  example, 
has  become  a  mere  form,  and  the  people  elect 
the  President;  the  election  of  Senators  by  legis- 
latures has  been  practically  nullified,  and  the 
people  elect  Senators,  in  many  states;  and  even 
thePresidential  veto  is  much  more  often  used  in 
order  to  have  the  will  of  the  people  expressed 
in  legislation  than  it  is  to  guard  the  Govern- 
ment against  any  popular  craze.  The  whole 
tendency  of  our  political  development  has  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  Government 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  people  and 
to  set  aside  the  "checks"  on  the  popular  will, 
of  which  the  fathers  were  afraid.  We  have 
proved,  as  the  English  have  proved,  that  the 
will  of  the  people  is  the  safest  force  in  any 
government  that  even  approaches  a  democracy. 

II 

The  gravest  political  danger  of  our  time, 
therefore,  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  danger  that 
the  fathers  feared.  Our  great  danger  has  been, 
and  is,  that  the  will  of  the  people  will  not  be 
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expressed  in  goveroment.  It  has  not  been 
expressed  when  great  corporation-given  cam- 
paign funds  have  decided  elections.  It  has 
not  been  expressed  when  high  financial  inter- 
ests have  had  undue  influence  in  the  Capitol. 
It  has  not  been  expressed  when  tariff  "deals" 
have  been  made  for  special  industries.  It  has 
not  been  expressed  when  state  laws  and  admin- 
istrations permitted  men  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  deposits  in  trust  companies  and  the  money 
of  policy-holders.  It  is  not  expressed  now 
when  our  great  financial  machinery  is  such 
that  it  can  to  too  great  a  degree  be  operated 
by  a  small  group  of  men. 

Ill 

This  course  of  reasoning  explains  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  which 
is  far  more  than  a  personal  tribute  to  him. 
It  explains  why  his  popularity  has  grown  con- 
stantly greater  under  the  bitter  criticism  of 
the  high  financial  classes.  It  explains  why 
the  outer}'  against  his  "autocratic  methods"  — 
his  very  "trampling  the  Constitution  under 
foot,"  as  some  of  his  political  critics  express  it 
—  has  made  him  more  popular  even  among 
many  of  the  old-time  strict  constructionists  of 
the  Constitution.  When  the  Senate  and  the 
"great  interests"  that  have  been  unduly  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  were  pursuing  their 
own  aims  rather  than  the  public  aims,  the 
President  has  done,  by  short  cuts  if  need  be, 
what  the  people  wished  to  have  done.  Thus 
he  has  become  in  an  extraordinary  way  the 
instrument  of  the  will  of  the  people,  in  spite 
of  "checks  and  balances." 

The  people  feel  that  when  they  elected  him 
they  really  brought  something  to  pass  —  that  he 
is  their  instrument  and  agent.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  very  much  deeper  meaning  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's popularity  than  temix)rary  applause. 

IV 

If  the  body  of  intelligent  public  opinion 
could  get  direct  control  of  the  Government 
to-morrow,  without  delay  and  without  check 
or  red-tape,  some  of  the  things  that  it  would 
do  are  these,  as  anybody  may  see: 

It  would  make  provision  for  an  elastic 
currency,  so  that  when  more  money  were 
legitimately  needed  it  could  be  had,  under 
proper  safeguards. 

It  would  so  supervise  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies and  all  other  institutions  that  have 
the  people's  money,  that  the  managers  of  them 


could  not  control  nor  risk  the  money  of  the 
people. 

It  would  so  supervise  corporations  that  they 
could  not  deceive  the  people  about  either  their 
products  or  their  securities,  and  so  that  they 
could  not  show  profitable  special  favors  to  any 
class. 

It  would  prohibit  great  campaign  fimds. 

After  these  things  had  been  done,  it  would 
not  be  very  long  before  it  would  be  in  a  mood 
to  revise  the  tariff,  which  (as  it  now  stands) 
is  an  aggregation  of  special  favors. 

The  "checks  and  balances"  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  these  changes  will  pass;  for  the 
people  arc  becoming  earnest.  Every  such 
event  as  the  exposure  of  the  traction  iniquities 
in  New  York  and  every  such  event  as  a  panic 
precipitated  by  a  "copper  king"  and  an  "ice 
king"  and  a  "steamship  king"  and  their 
"banking"  methods  and  allies,  makes  them 
more  earnest.  All  such  events,  too,  make  for 
the  ultimate  enlargement  of  the  people's 
direct  power  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  steps  in  a  great  and 
general  change  that  is  taking  place  in  our 
governmental  methods,  a  change  from  the 
hindering  checks  and  balances  whereby  special 
classes  have  had  undue  power  and  undue 
privilege  to  a  more  direct  rule  of  the  people. 
Thus  is  explained  the  apparent  paradox  that 
the  extension  of  governmental  power  is  reaUy 
the  only  means  of  bringing  the  people  more 
directly  into  the  control  of  the  Government; 
for  the  extension  of  governmental  functions 
is  the  surest  method  of  getting  rid  of  the 
"checks"  that  have  kept  the  people's  will 
from  becoming  operative.  And  thus  it  is  that 
the  old  strict-constructionist  school  of  thought 
is  apparently  swinging  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Government's  powers.  For  the 
enlargement  of  the  Government's  powers  is 
the  enlargement  of  the  people's  powers. 

THE  MBANnVQ  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  MOOD 

THE  effort  of  the  people  —  a  sort  of  blind 
push  —  to  get  more  direct  control  of  the 
government  is  shown  in  a  most  conclusive 
way  by  the  constitution  of  the  new  state  of 
Oklahoma.  That  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instruments  of  the  kind  that  was  ever  drawn. 
It  is  the  product,  of  course,  of  a  time  of  govern- 
mental regulation,  of  a  somewhat  raw  political 
community,  and  of  an  unphilosophic  conception 
of  constitutions.  This  is  not  the  same  as  to 
say  that  many  of  its  provisions  are  not  wise. 
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But  a  close  study  of  it  reveals  the  very 
popular  temper  of  which  we  are  writing. 
The  framers  of  this  unusual  instrument  be- 
trayed a  fear  of  the  usual  machinery  of  repre- 
sentative government.  They  are  distrustful 
of  checks  and  balances.  They  wish  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  themselves  —  as  nearly 
as  ix>ssible  the  whole  people  —  may  keep  a 
direct  hand  on  the  government.  In  fact, 
the  referendum  clauses  have  been  criticized 
as  being  possibly  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  because  the  "republican  form" 
of  government,  required  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, means  government  by  duly  elected 
representativesof  the  people  rather  than  directly 
by  the  people  themselves.  But  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  may  by  ballot  annul  laws  made 
by  their  legislature.  They  may  even  initiate 
laws.  Perhaps  this  criticism  of  unconstitu- 
tionality may  be  theoretical  rather  than  practi- 
cal; but  the  fact  that  it  could  be  seriously 
made  by  well-informed  men  shows  to  what 
extent  the  people  have  endeavored,  in  a  mood 
of  disgust  with  legislatures  and  congresses, 
to  retain  power  in  their  own  hands. 

In  fact,  all  the  popular  tendencies  of  our 
time  are  in  the  same  direction.  We  are  having 
a  rebound  from  the  long  period  of  popular 
helplessness  under  party  and  legislative  man- 
agement. The  two  most  noteworthy  practical 
phenomena  of  the  day  have  the  same  meaning 
—  the  popular  approval  of  a  President  who 
is  forever  striving  to  get  something  done,  and 
the  coming  into  the  Union  of  the  newest  state 
with  a  constitution  that  is  meant  to  leave 
practically  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  REAL  LEADERSHIP 

IT  IS  a  vicious  system  of  things  that  puts 
it  in  the  power  of  a  few  adventurers  to 
cause  a  great  disturbance  in  the  financial  world ; 
but,  so  long  as  we  have  this  vicious  system, 
we  are  lucky  to  have  the  benefits  as  well  as  the 
disadvantages  of  it.  Since  it  w^as  in  the  pow-er 
of  a  few  men  to  upset  for  a  time  the  great 
financial  structure  in  New  York,  it  was  luckily 
also  within  the  power  of  a  few  men  to  stop 
the  disturbance  before  it  became  ruinous. 

When  panic  reigned  in  Wall  Street  and  lesser 
men  lost  their  heads  or  were  using  the  demoral- 
ization as  a  means  of  profit,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  though  now  an  old  man  and  a  man 
who  some  time  ago  was  thought  by  many  to 
have  lost  his  great  power,  was  the  one  man 


under  whose  masterful  leadership  confidence 
was  restored.  The  conservative  and  patriotic 
forces  in  high  finance  looked  instinctively  to 
him.  He  gathered  these  forces  together 
and  with  his  own  financial  resources  and 
theirs  poured  millions  of  money,  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest,  into  the  market,  till  the 
tide  toward  disaster  was  stopped.  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  too,  who  long  ago  retired 
from  active  business  and  whom  the  general 
public  does  not  often  admit  to  its  favor,  opened 
wide  his  treasure  chests  and  without  gain  — 
above  a  reasonable,  routine  rate  of  interest  — 
supplied  money  to  the  panic-threatened  insti- 
tutions. These  men  deserve  public  gratitude 
for  this  patriotic  action  —  more  gratitude, 
we  imagine,  than  they  are  likely  to  receive. 
It  is  worth  remembering  that  few  if  any 
other  men  who  are  regarded  as  great  financial 
leaders  in  fair  weather  were  on  duty  as  safe 
pilots  during  that  sharp  squall.  Some  were 
getting  high  profits  from  the  misfortunes  of 
the  time.  Some  were  showing  that  they  were 
not  real  leaders  of  men.  After  all,  leadership 
is  a  quality  that  cannot  be  assumed.  It  can- 
not be  put  on  for  a  particular  occasion.  It  has 
the  power  to  recognize  a  great  occasion  and 
to  act  unselfishly  and  to  think  about  it  after- 
ward, if  it  thinks  about  it  at  all. 

FIXING  BLAME  BY  A  CHILDISH  PROCESS 

TO  BLAME  President  Roosevelt  for  the 
panic  in  Wall  Street  is  a  childish  refusal 
to  think.  True,  his  prosecution  of  industrial 
corporations  for  violating  the  law  has  lessened 
the  market  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds. 
In  the  same  way,  his  efforts  to  regulate  railroad 
management,  which  provoked  efforts  by  some 
state  governments  greatly  to  reduce  railroad 
rates,  has  disturbed  the  market  values  of  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds.  In  the  same  way, 
too,  and  to  a  greater  degree  in  New  York, 
the  new  Public  Utilities  law  brought  disaster 
to  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  dishonest 
web  of  traction  companies ;  and  heaven 
be  praised  that  it  did.  All  these  events 
caused  loss  both  to  dishonest  and  to  honest 
men,  as  the  righting  of  every  accumulated 
wrong  does.  These  events  helped,  too,  to 
make  the  panic  more  severe,  for  they  played 
an  important  part  in  disturbing  public  con- 
fidence. But  to  blame  Governor  Hughes  or 
President  Roosevelt  for  enforcing  the  laws 
is  the  same  as  to  say  that  accumulated  financial 
crimes  must  be  left  impimished  because  some 
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innocent  persons  will  lose  money  if  you  dis- 
turb existing  conditions  by  investigations  and 
prosecutions.  The  criminals  would  like  noth- 
ing better  than  this.  They  never  wish 
existing  conditions  to  be  disturbed.  They  are 
always  solicitous  about  widows  and  orphans 
and  innocent  investors;  and  when  a  part  of  the 
public  falls  to  blaming  persons  in  authority 
for  enforcing  the  laws,  they  play  directly  into 
the  hands  of  the  criminals. 

President  Roosevelt  has  received  a  larger 
and  bitterer  share  of  blame  than  Governor 
Hughes,  because  the  President  is  not  a  silent 
man  and  the  Governor  is.  The  President 
talks  even  while  the  market  tumbles,  and, 
as  some  regard  it,  it  is  a  crime  to  talk  then. 
But  not  having  cultivated  silence  during  any 
part  of  his  forty-nine  years,  it  is  a  somewhat 
humorous  if  not  unreasonable  expectation 
that  he  should  stand  mute  even  while  values 
tumble  in  Wall  Street.  For  that  matter,  if  he  had 
stood  silent,  the  great  financial  interests  would 
have  railed  at  him  for  not  saying  something. 
We  all  like  to  find  somebody  to  blame  for  our 
misfortunes,  and  we  generally  do  find  somebody, 
however  illogical  the  process. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  FmANCIAL  LYNCH  LAW 

THIS  depression  and  the  panic  would 
have  come  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Hughes  had  never  been  bom.  The  forces 
that  made  it  inevitable  were  several  times 
explained  in  this  magazine  before  the  crisis 
came.  The  unmatched  expansion  of  produc- 
tive industry  in  the  country  and  in  the  whole 
world  had  outrun  the  supply  of  capital.  The 
pace  could  not  be  kept  up.  There  was  tension 
everywhere.  And  along  with  the  expansion 
of  legitimate  industry  had  come  the  usual 
activity  of  financial  and  industrial  adventurers. 
The  theft  of  great  street-railway  systems  in 
New  York  City,  the  use  of  depositors'  money 
in  some  banks  and  trust  companies  for  the 
hazardous  private  enterprises  of  men  who 
controlled  these  companies  or  had  access  to 
the  funds,  of  course  aroused  public  distrust. 
These  acts  ought  to  have  aroused  public  dis- 
trust long  ago;  but  the  public  is  a  long  suffering 
and  trustful  creature  until  it  becomes  panic- 
stricken,  and  then  it  acts  with  emotional  fury. 
The  most  direct  and  effective  way  in  which  it 
could  show  its  distrust  was  to  make  runs  on 
suspected  banks  and  trust  companies. 

This  public  suspicion,  moreover,  was  justified 
in  most  cases.    The  powers  of  the  financial 


world  instantly  deposed  several  of  the  worst 
offendiers  —  offenders  who  would  have  been 
deposed  before  if  the  national  and  state  laws 
for  the  supervision  of  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies had  been  fearless  and  rigid. 

That  was  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  panic 
—  the  justified  public  distrust  of  some  banks 
and  trust  companies  in  New  York;  and  since 
this  violent  distrust  came  at  a  time  of  increas- 
ing financial  tension,  the  wonder  is  that  the 
damage  was  not  worse  than  it  was.  Men 
stood  in  line  day  and  night  to  get  their  money 
from  these  suspected  institutions.  Millions 
were  withdrawn  from  other  banks  which  were 
as  sound  as  Gibraltar,  because  timid  men  did 
not  know  what  might  happen.  For  days  such 
men  carried  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  their  persons.  Safety  vaults  were 
filled  with  money  by  the  satchel-ful.  Women 
drove  to  safe-deposit  companies  in  automobOes 
and  took  rolls  of  bills  from  their  stockings 
and  locked  them  up.  It  was  a  panic  —  a  panic 
precipitated  by  the  demonstration  that  the 
men  who  control  great  traction  companies 
had  enriched  themselves  at  the  companies' 
expense  and  that  financial  adventurers  had 
misused  the  money  of  the  people  that  was 
deposited  in  some  financial  institutions.  It 
could,  therefore,  hardly  be  called  a  foolish 
panic.  Since  the  law  had  not  prevented  such 
crimes,  the  only  way  the  public  could  save  its 
cash  and  punish  the  criminals  (along  with  the 
innocent)  was  the  crude  way  that  it  took  — 
the  method  of  directly  expressing  its  distrust  by 
using  a  sort  of  lynch  law.  And  we  shall  have 
periods  of  such  lynch  law  until  we  have  adequate 
laws,  rigidly  enforced,  to  prevent  such  crimes. 

THE  MORAL  GAIN  FROM  FINANCIAL  SHOCKS 

THE  moral  gain  is  not  hard  to  see.  Our 
financial  stability,  even  our  very  civic 
stability,  demands  that  all  trust  money  shall 
be  managed  and  safeguarded  imder  efficient 
supervision  armed  with  enforceable  laws  — 
as  well,  for  instance,  as  the  funds  of  savings 
banks  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are 
managed  and  safeguarded  —  and  that  all 
trust  power,  such  as  the  power  of  the  directors 
and  managers  of  corporations,  shall  be  used 
safely,  under  efficient  supervision  armed  with 
enforceable  laws;  and  recent  events  have 
brought  us  a  long  step  toward  such  safety. 

It  is  a  very  impressive  chapter  in  our  history 
that  is  made  up  of  the  series  of  events  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  whereby  the  natural 
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weakness  of  corporations  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  demands  of  the  public  conscience.  For 
such  a  strengthening  is  precisely  what  we  have 
been  going  through,  shock  after  shock.  The 
corporation,  by  its  very  nature,  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  careless  men  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  actions,  and  even  for  criminal 
men  to  take  advantage  of  the  real  owners  of 
the  property  —  the  scattered  owners  of  the 
corporation's  stocks  and  bonds  or  funds. 

We  had  the  period  of  dummy  directors, 
which  was  a  period  of  irresponsibility.  We 
had  the  period  —  the  same  period  in  part  — 
of  criminal  disregard  of  stockholders'  (and 
policy-holders')  rights.  This  was  the  period 
of  Jay  Gould  in  railroads,  the  subsequent  pe- 
riod of  the  mismanagement  of  the  great  life 
insurance  companies,  the  period  of  trickery 
and  manipulation  and  theft  in  street  railway 
companies,  the  period  of  dishonest  organiza- 
tion and  reorganization  of  industrial  com- 
panies —  the  period  of  loot  by  one  method  or 
another  to  which  the  corporate  form  of  owner- 
ship easily  lends  itself  when  there  is  not 
proper  public  supervision.  The  subsidiary, 
or  parasitical,  or  complacent  and  convenient 
trust  companies  were  admirable  financial  tools 
in  these  operations.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  plain  people  became  angrily  suspicious  of 
almost  all  great  corporations  when  for  ten  or 
even  twenty  years  one  kind  of  corporation  after 
another  was  used  by  reckless  and  dishonest 
men  in  disastrous  ways.  And  it  is  a  great 
wonder  that  efforts  to  bring  them  under  proper 
supervision,  such  as  have  been  made  by 
executives  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
have  kept  the  people  from  violent  action  such  as 
would  follow  the  election  of  the  apostles  of 
confiscation. 

Instead  of  rushing  from  bad  to  worse  — 
from  the  abuse  of  corporate  power  to  the 
crippling  or  to  the  abolition  of  such  power 
by  an  angry  uprising  of  the  people  under 
confiscatory  leadership  and  in  a  mood  for 
destruction  —  we  have  taken  up  one  abuse 
after  another  in  a  remarkably  orderly  way; 
and  after  every  exposure  and  every  application 
of  law  or  of  regulation,  some  abuses  have  ceased. 
The  moral  code  and  the  degree  of  personal 
responsibility  that  rule  in  personal  business 
affairs  come  nearer  to  application  to  corporate 
affairs  to-day  than  at  any  preceding  time  in 
our  history;  and  this  is  an  incalculable  moral 
gain,  even  if  it  is  purchased  at  a  great  loss  in 
money  and  in  values. 


ABOXTT  BAITKINO  CEARACTVR 

IT  IS  good  financial  weather  to  read  Mr. 
Keys's  series  of  articles  in  this  magazine, 
about  "The  Money-Kings,"  for  he  explains 
in  a  consecutive  and  orderly  way  the  evils 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  management  of 
many  great  financial  institutions  —  not  of  all; 
for  there  are  banks  in  New  York  as  elsewhere 
whose  managers  have  never  departed  from 
the  old  way  of  doing  business,  which  put  safety 
before  all  other  considerations. 

Always  bearing  gratefully  in  mind  the  sound 
conservative  banks  which  are  conducted  for 
legitimate  banking  purposes  only,  the  reader 
will  see  how  some  of  the  great  financial  insti- 
tutions have  developed  into  vast  gambling 
machines  under  the  names  of  banks. 

This  is  a  scandal  as  great  as  the  insurance 
scandal  of  last  year.  It  has  not  burst  into 
public  notice.  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
financial  insolvency  of  these  institutions.  In 
fact,  the  great  wealth  of  the  larger  ones, 
which  practically  insures  their  solvency,  is 
the  very  basis  of  the  damage  they  do  to  our 
financial  character  and  methods.  For  their 
own  safety  in  times  of  stringency  and  for  specu- 
lative uses  at  all  times,  they  drain  money  from 
the  channels  of  legitimate  business;  and  the 
vast  machinery  thai  they  control  is  constituted 
for  these  purposes. 

We  cannot  really  have  the  financial  charac- 
ter that  we  pride  ourselves  on  until  there  are 
such  changes  in  the  banking  and  currency 
laws,  and  such  provision  for  their  enforce- 
ment as  will  separate  clearly  in  the  public 
mind  financial  gambling  and  promoting  insti- 
tutions from  banks  properly  so-called;  and 
the  banks,  upon  which  legitimate  business 
must  depend  must  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  have  developed  this  new  and 
sweeping  and  insidious  power  to  control  them, 
as  the  law  is  now  administered  and  as  preva- 
lent custom  permits.  There  ought  not  to  be 
such  a  thing  as  "a  Wall  Street  bank." 

WEW  YORK'S  NEW  BANK  SUPERINTENDENT 

IT  HAS  already  been  decreed  that  the 
banking  discussion  in  New  York  Stale  for 
the  next  few  years  will  centre  around  the 
question  of  the  management  and  organization 
of  the  trust  companies  that  do  business  under 
the  state  laws. 

Therefore,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clark 
Williams,  a  trust  company  vice-president,  to 
be   Superintendent,  of   Banks   in   this    state, 
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seems  a  wise  and  timely  appointment.  Mr. 
Williams's  banking  experience  began  in  the 
midst  of  the  trouble  in  1893;  it  ended  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1907,  in  the  midst  of  another  outbreak, 
due  largely  to  bad  banking.  If  any  man  is 
qualified  by  experience  to  inaugurate  the  much 
needed  reform  of  the  New  York  trust  com- 
panies, it  should  be  Mr.  Clark  Williams. 

The  task,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  very  big  one. 
It  is  a  task  Uiat  comes  very  close  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  At  the  outset.  Governor 
Hughes's  choice  of  a  practical  banker  to  grasp 
a  practical  banking  problem  meets  approval 
from  all  sides.  The  verdict  of  time  is  awaited 
with  some  confidence. 

THE  REAL  WORK  DONS  AT  THE  HAGUE 

THE  results  of  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference, obscured  by  the  garbled  and 
imperfect  reports  which  the  press  dispatches 
have  laid  before  us,  will  be  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion and  difference  of  opinion  long  after  a 
full  and  authentic  account  of  the  proceedings 
has  been  given  to  the  world.  The  results 
attained  are  in  many  instances  so  indefinite,  the 
conclusions  of  the  Conference  so  inconclusive, 
that  time  and  the  further  action  of  the  Powers 
will  be  needed  for  their  complete  interpretation. 
It  is  safe  to  assert,  however,  that,  as  the  work 
of  the  Conference  becomes  better  known, 
the  general  feeling  of  disappointment  which 
has  attended  its  labors  will  give  way  to  a  lively 
sense  of  satisfaction.  If  it  has  failed  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  those  ardent  spirits  to 
whom  the  federation  of  the  world  is  not  an 
aspiration  but  a  programme,  it  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  furnished  solid  grounds  of  encour- 
agement to  those  whose  dreams  have  not 
blinded  them  to  the  immensity  of  the  task  to 
which  the  Powers  have  addressed  themselves. 
"The  final  fiasco,''  as  the  London  Times 
describes  the  last  plenary  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  may  yet  rank  as  one  of  the  long 
upward  steps  of  humanity  in  its  progress 
toward  the  reign  of  law  in  international  affairs. 
Of  the  fourteen  acts  (thirteen  "conventions'* 
and  one  "declaration")  adopted  with  substan- 
tial unanimity,  which  may  be  described  as  the 
positive  legislation  of  this  congress  of  the  na- 
tions, ten  embodied  measures  for  mitigating  the 
honors  of  land  and  naval  warfare  and  for  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  neutrals,  while  the  four 
others,  of  far  reaching  importance,  were  directly 
aimed  at  the  avoidance  of  war.  These  were 
the  convention  providing  for  the  pacific  settle- 


ment of  controversies  by  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion, the  provision  requiring  a  declaration  of 
war  in  advance  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilitie8» 
the  convention  forbkiding  the  use  of  force  to 
compel  the  payment  of  contractual  debts  of 
nations  before  adjudication  by  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  and  the  convention  providing  for 
an  international  prize  court. 

That  the  most  important  matters  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Conference  did 
not  find  a  place  in  this  body  of  legislation  may, 
indeed,  be  a  matter  of  regret,  but  should  not 
occasion  surprise.  It  is  here  —  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
the  creation  of  an  International  High  Court 
of  Justice,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  and 
the  project  of  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  regular  intervals  —  that  we  find  our- 
selves in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  results  achieved; 
for  upon  these  points  the  Conference,  unable 
to  reach  the  unaiiimity  deemed  necessary 
for  a  "convention,"  embodied  its  favorable 
opinions  in  declarations  of  principle  of  varying 
weight  and  uncertain  authority.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  the  seriousness  or 
the  good  faith  of  the  Conference  in  subscribing 
to  them,  nor  even  to  deny  them  a  certain 
authority.  They  are  not  merely  pious  aspira- 
tions, but  were  intended  to  commit  the  Powers 
—  and  do  in  fact  commit  them  —  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  declarations.  Thus 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  reassembling  of  the  Conference  in 
191 5  will  have  all  the  effect  of  a  "convention"; 
nor  that  the  nations  represented  will  proceed 
with  due  diligence  to  give  eflfect  to  the  declara- 
tion regarding  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national High  Court  of  Justice,  which  failed 
of  adoption  as  a  convention  only  because  of 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  selecting  judges  to  compose  the  court. 

As  to  the  declarations  in  favor  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty  and  of  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  speedy 
realization  seem  even  to  the  layman  to  be 
sufficiently  formidable  to  justify  the  Conference 
in  hesitating  to  embody  them  in  legislative 
acts.  And  if  nothing  more  shall  be  heard 
of  them  until  they  are  laid  before  tfie  next 
conference  of  the  nations,  let  us  comfort  our- 
selves with  the  truth  so  finely  expressed  by 
John  Morley:  "Height  of  aim  and  nobility  of 
expression  are  true  forces.  They  grow  to  be 
an  obligation  upon  us."    In  this  sense  we  may 
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confidently  assume  that  the  great  conceptions 
of  international  duty  embodied  in  those 
declarations  of  principle  have  found  a  secure 
place  in  the  international  law  of  the  future. 

THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  AGREEIIENT 

THE  Anglo-Russian  agreement  lately  con- 
cluded between  the  two  great  white  pow- 
ers in  Asia  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
that  continent.  From  the  Russian  point  of 
view  it  may  be  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory. 
Few  students  of  public  affairs  in  Europe  have 
any  delusions  about  the  temporary  nature 
of  the  peace  which  has  been  patched  up  with 
Japan,  and  the  ten  or  twelve  years  during 
wluch  this  Anglo-Russian  agreement  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  valid  may  now  be  wholly 
devoted  by  the  Russians  to  strengthening  their 
advanced  posts  in  eastern  Siberia.  So  far 
from  the  widespread  disorder  of  Russia  pro- 
hibiting further  expansion  in  Asia,  almost  the 
the  only  hope  left  for  the  present  Romanoff 
djmasty  lies  in  a  successful  war  —  preferably 
a  successful  war  of  revenge  directed  against 
their  late  conquerors  —  and  of  that  the  doub- 
ling of  the  Siberian  railroad  track  is  an  uncon- 
cealed threat  of  the  most  disquieting  kind. 
By  this  new  agreement  with  England,  the 
Russians  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their 
troops  and  their  attention  from  their  southern 
frontier,  not  only  without  losing  a  foot  of 
groimd  or  prestige,  but  actually  with  the  gain 
of  large  and  important  additions  to  their 
spheres  of  influence.  In  Tibet,  where  they 
previously  had  no  rights  at  all,  their  interests 
are  recognized  by  Great  Britain  as  similar 
to  its  own  —  no  sniall  concession,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  study  of  a  map  of  Asia  and  the 
position  of  Tibet.  In  Afghanistan  Russia  is 
secured  from  molestation,  is  permitted  for 
the  first  time  to  enter  into  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Afghans,  and  is  allowed  in 
certain  eventualities  to  establish  a  commer- 
cial agent  even  at  Kabul.  In  Persia,  the  last 
country  affected  by  the  treaty,  the  gains  of 
Russia  are  enormous.  Without  firing  a 
shot,  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Persia  becomes 
Russian  so  far  as  British  rights  are  concerned, 
and  no  one  else  has  the  power  even  to  raise 
the  question.  All  the  important  towns  of 
Persia  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Russian  "inter- 
est," with  all  the  fertile  and  politically  im- 
portant districts;  the  Caspian  Sea  becomes  a 
Russian  lake  and  the  advanced  base  of  Russia 
to  the  soi3th  is,  for  the  future,  Teheran. 


On  the  other  hand,  England  remains  content 
with  a  modus  vivendi  that  will  perhaps  out- 
last the  next  Russo-Japanese  war.  Tibet  is 
for  the  moment  neutralized;  and  English  claims 
to  the  suzerainty  of  Afghanistan  are  admitted, 
subject  to  certain  facilities  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Russia,  as  suggested  above.  In  Persia  Eng- 
land loses  a  good  deal;  and  on  the  face  of  it 
it  is  difl&cult  to  see  wherein  the  consideration 
for  the  contract  is  to  be  found.  By  the  agree- 
ment. Great  Britain  accepts  as  its  sphere  in 
Persia  a  triangular  province  of  desert,  infertile 
and  waterless,  not  half  the  size  of  the  territory 
assigned  to  Russia  and  not  one-tenth  so  pros- 
perous. 

This  would  of  course  be  an  unimportant 
matter  had  the  agreement  permanently  settled 
the  question  of  English  supremacy  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  the  newly  acquired  sphere  of 
British  influence  does  not  include  one  yard 
of  the  Gulf;  and,  in  response  to  definite  demand 
from  London,  St.  Petersburg  contented  itself 
with  a  polite  assurance  that  it  noted  the  pres- 
ent interests  of  England  in  the  Gulf  but  would 
prefer  to  say  nothing  about  their  continuance. 

The  agreement  has  been  received  with 
amazement  and  dismay  by  western  India, 
and  indeed  it  is  difl&cult  to  believe  that  British 
diplomacy  has  not  been  somewhat  seriously 
overreached.  It  may  be  that  the  ultimate 
struggle  between  Russia  and  England  in  Asia 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  avoided.  As 
the  Tibetans  put  it,  the  two  great  grind-stones 
between  which  their  country  is  to  be  ground 
as  the  grain  must  perhaps  some  day  meet. 

THE  UNREST  IN  INDIA 

MEANWHILE  another  problem  of  a  more 
immediate  and  perhaps  even  of  a 
more  disquieting  nature  is  confronting  the 
British  in  India.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
continual  outbreaks  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere, 
small  and  local  though  they  appear  to  be  at 
present,  are  symptoms  of  a  deep-lying  unrest 
with  which  the  English  Government  will,  sooner 
or  later,  have  to  deal.  It  may  not  come 
to  a  climax  this  twelvemonth  or  even  during 
the  next  five  years,  but  it  is  practically  im- 
possible for  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  go  on 
without  serious  trouble.  The  more  the  real 
situation  in  India  is  studied,  the  more  hopeless 
it  seems. 

Briefly  stated,  the  diflSculty  is  that  England 
has  allowed  a  certain  unwarlike  but  shrill 
section  of  the  native  population  to  educate 
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itself  to  the  point  at  which  the  demand  for 
self-government  and  representative  institutions 
was  inevitable,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
cotmtry  is  totally  imqualified  (and,  indeed, 
unwilling)  to  receive  any  such  measure  of 
Western  civilization.  The  Bengali,  who  com- 
pose the  larger  part  of  the  educated  party,  have 
a  certain  mental  dexterity  which  enables  them 
to  pass  the  examinations  of  their  universities, 
and  thus  to  qualify  for  positions  which  their 
lack  of  grit  and  character  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  occupy.  Their  attainments  are 
therefore  turned  to  other  and  less  reputable 
channels,  and  they  find  in  the  preaching 
of  irresponsible  sedition  the  opportimity  for 
distinction  which  the  Government  denies 
them.  Against  them  there  is  the  mute  inertia 
of  southern  India  and  the  active  hostility  of 
the  fighting  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the  north- 
west. The  latter  merely  await  the  day  pre- 
destined by  Allah  when  a  Moslem  dynasty 
shall  again  rule  over  India,  and  when  Islam 
shall  be  avenged  of  the  many  insults  it  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Hindus. 

The  Pathans  —  a  name  which  covers  all 
the  many  clans  and  tribes  of  the  frontier  — 
would  make  an  easy  conquest  of  timid  Hin- 
dustan if  the  authority  of  the  English  were 
withdrawn.  If  the  end  for  which  the  Bengali 
is  clamoring  were  attained,  the  first  to  be 
swept  out  of  existence  or  into  quasi  slavery 
would  be  the  very  men  who  are  now  intriguing 
against  their  British  protectors.    As  Mr,  John 


Morley  said  recently,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
present  autocratic  government  bom  India 
would  be  instantly  followed  by  ''anarchy  and 
bloody  chaos. "  Yet  the  over-education  of  the 
shiftless  babu  cannot  be  prevented  at  this  late 
hour,  any  more  than  the  education  of  the  sheer 
fighting  men  of  the  northwest  can  be  hastened. 
There  is  seven  hundred  years'  difference  in 
book-learning  between  them;  and  the  Indian 
Government,  riding  upon  two  horses,  is  becom- 
ing painfully  aware  that  the  gap  is  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

It  was  said  long  ago  that  when  one-thixd  of 
a  people  were  w^ing  to  fight  to  secure  their 
end,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds,  however 
much  they  disliked  it,  dared  not  fight  to  prevent 
them,  the  minority  must  win.  Such  is  the 
case  in  India  to-day,  and  the  British  Govern^ 
ment  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  the  excel- 
lence of  its  past  traditions  and  its  present 
motives  is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help. 
The  Oriental  understands  and  respects  the 
rule  of  the  sword,  and  it  is  proof  and  part  of 
the  ineradicable  bumptiousness  of  Occidental 
civilization  that  it  has  tried  and  still  is  trying 
to  introduce  the  vices  of  the  ballot-box  to  plain 
peoples  who  are  constitutionally  unable  to 
understand  its  virtues.  The  truth  is  that  the 
present  unrest  in  India  is  one  of  the  aptest 
modem  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  political 
theories  which  are  not  based  upon  rules  of 
national  self-preservation  well  known  in  the 
Dark  Ages  are  foredoomed. 
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MR.  HENRY  CHARLES  LEA  has 
closed  his  great  work  on  the  Inqui- 
sition of  Spain  and  laid  American 
scholarship  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
distinction  he  has  given  it  by  this  laborious 
and  monumental  task  now  rounded  to  fulfil- 
ment. This  concluding  volume  brings  to  com- 
pletion a  work  which  will  rank  with  the 
most  substantial,  the  most  satisfactory,  thor- 
ough, and  scholarly  work  which  any  American 
has  yet  done  in  the  field  of  history.  It  has 
been  a  life  work.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr. 
Lea  began  to  publish  books  on  mediaeval 
church  history.  It  has  been  his  field  and  he 
has  been  the  chief  authority  in  it  ever  since. 


His  accomplishment  therein  makes  a  career 
creditable  no  less  to  his  scientific  method 
and  his  scholarly  exactness  than  to  his  strength 
of  character  and  persistence  of  aim.  It  is 
a  piece  of  work  which  joins  the  accuracy  of 
German  scholarship,  so  frequently  vaunted, 
with  the  native  shrewdness,  grasp,  and  common- 
sense  of  the  American  mind. 

The  task  itself  was  enormous.  It  has  involved 
the  reading  and  digestion  of  an  enormous 
amotmt  of  unpublished  material,  of  manu- 
scripts, records,  letters,  documents,  charters, 
lists  of  accounts,  and  all  the  dull  and  heavy 
mass  of  stufiF  from  which  history  is  laboriously 
made.    Mr.  Lea  has  been  his  own  quaizyman, 
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iidiitect,  and  buflder.  The  result  is  altogether 
to  his  credit.  In  his  method  he  has  been 
cautious,  deliberate,  and  thorough.  Here  are 
no  chance  or  ill-founded  genendizations,  but 
proposition  after  proposition  is  supported  by 
citation  from  documents,  by  abimdant  fact, 
instance,  and  example.  To  most  readers  Mr. 
Lea's  conclusions  will  be  of  chief  interest. 
The  lesson  from  this  minute  and  exhaustive 
study  of  an  episode  in  modem  history  is  that 
repression  means  decay;  to  suppress  thought, 
discussion,  and  intellectual  speculation  is  to 
suppress  the  growth  of  learning,  to  dwarf 
the  mental  life,  to  crush  literature,  and  to  stop 
all  intellectual  development.  The  weakness 
of  Spain  among  the  nations  for  the  past  century 
and  a  half  Mr.  Lea  finds  to  be  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
suppression  of  Spanish  thought  and  the  attempt 
to  crush  all  Spanish  life  into  one  mold.  The 
lesson  is  simple  enough:  liberty  of  speech,  lib- 
erty of  thou^t,  liberty  of  the  press  may  have 
thor  perils,  but  to  check  and  to  suppress  can 
mean  nothing  but  impotence  and  sure  decay. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Kipling's  work  gathered 
in  the  new  volume  of  "Collected  Verse,"  we  are 
struck  most  by  its  youthfulness,  by  the  air  of 
promise  about  it  —  the  air  of  variety,  scope, 
and  range.  Its  youth  is  in  its  lack  of  restraint, 
its  ebullience,  its  love  of  the  fife  and  the  big 
drum,  which  at  times  grows  somewhat  insistent. 
Yet  in  spite  of  its  robust  strenuousness,  of  which 
we  are  occasionally  impatient,  the  achievement 
it  represents  is  altogether  impressive  and  unique, 
approached  by  that  of  no  other  living  writer. 
It  is  not  parlor  verse,  but  is  "the  war-drum 
of  the  white  man  round  the  world."  It  will 
alwa)rs  have  a  bizarre  note,  yet  it  will  continue 
to  give,  as  the  verse  of  no  other  living  writer 
can,  the  sense  of  great  space,  the  effect  of 
having  laid  the  whole  round  world  under 
tribute,  the  feeling  of  star-lit  plain  and  rest- 
less sea  in  every  mood,  of  tawny  desert  and 
of  crowded  streets.  It  will  wake  the  desire  of 
adventure,  of  action,  the  love  of  valor  and 
loyalty,  the  mood  of  wonder,  and  the  zest  of 
life.  Though  it  may  seldom  stir  the  deep, 
quiescent  spirit  —  the  "wise  passivity"  to  which 
Wordsworth  ministers  —  nor  the  reverent  love 
of  beauty  which  Keats  and  Shelley  nurture 
with  their  inmoortal  music,  it  will  retain  its 
appeal  to  the  spirit,  an  appeal  no  less  valid 
than  theirs. 

Professor  Duncan's  "Chemistry  of  Com- 
brings  us  up  squarely  against  the  new 


conditk>ns  of  commerce.  Here  is  a  book  on 
applied  science  which  gathers  up  the  results  of 
the  work  in  the  laboratories  0^  Europe  and 
America  —  work  in  such  widely  varying  fields 
as  cellulose,  glass-making,  explosives,  thera- 
peutics, illuminating,  and  perfumery.  Not 
only  that;  it  organizes  and  directs  the  mass 
of  knowledge  thus  derived  so  as  to  drive  home 
a  proposition  of  great  importance  to  American 
business.  The  proposition  is  that  we  must 
organize  if  we  are  to  continue  to  compete  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Professor  Duncan 
shows  that  the  success  of  German  commerce 
is  due  to  the  close  alliance  between  science 
and  business,  between  the  university  and  the 
factory.  The  inference  is  plain,  that  we  must 
do  likewise  if  we  are  to  maintain  an  effective 
rivalry.  It  seems  clear  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  must  give  up  the  present  waste- 
ful methods  which  are  characteristic  of  much 
American  business,  cease  to  rely  upon  either 
a  protective  tariff,  however  high,  or  business 
intrigue,  however  subtle,  and  devote  ourselves 
with  single  minds  to  succeeding  by  sheer 
efficiency.  In  this  Professor  Dimcan  expects 
the  imiversities  to  play  an  important  part, 
and  suggests  a  method. 

The  chronic  state  of  the  Balkans  is  that  of 
smoldering  war.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  arouse 
keen  interest  in  the  prospect  of  an  outbreak,  but 
the  anonymous  author  of  "The  Near  East" 
presents  a  startling  state  of  affairs.  He  claims 
to  have  gathered  —  in  private  audiences  with 
almost  all  the  kings,  princes,  and  cabinet 
ministers  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  with  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  —  such  startling  new  facts 
that  he  can  only  print  them  without  his  own 
name;  and  this  name,  his  agents  declare,  is 
associated  with  more  than  a  score  of  success- 
ful books,  some  of  which  have  aroused  the 
admiration  of  the  great  modem  masters  of 
literature,  like  Daudet  and  Zola.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  his  production  comes  near  justi- 
fying this  fanfare  of  trumpets.  Whether  his 
prediction  of  immediate  war  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey  be  verified  or  not,  he  has 
certainly  drawn  a  most  impressive  picture  of 
the  tragic  conditions  throughout  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  while  telling  all  sorts  of  interesting 
stories  in  a  light  and  moving  narrative.  The 
most  surprising  statements  are  in  his  simi- 
ming  up: 

"  All  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula  the  weak  are 
to-day  being  crushed  by  the  strong.  The  Austrian 
Eagle  has  overshadowed  and  grasped  Bosnia^  she 
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has  her  talons  into  Servia,  and  is  casting  covetous 
glances  upon  gallant  little  Montenegro.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  part  of  the  secret  policy  of  Christian 
Germany  in  her  advance  southward,  the  poor, 
defenceless  Macectonians  are  being  daily  outraged, 
murdered,  or  burned  alive — the  true  facts  being 
always  suppressed  and  the  news  scarcely  ever  being 
allowed  to  leak  out — while  the  Kaiser  every  day 
lifts  his  eyes  to  Heaven,  implores  the  Divine  aid, 
and  consigns  the  destinies  of  his  Empire  to  the 
direction  of  the  Almighty! 

**  To  Germany,  in  great  measure,  is  the  present 
terrible  state  of  Macedonia  due.  Her  diplomacy 
at  the  Sublime  Porte  has  recently  exposed,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  she  secretly  aids  Greece  and  abets 
the  Greek  bands  in  their  nefarious  work  of  out- 
rage, murder,  and  extermination. 

Among  the  more  personal  and  intimate 
books  of  the  year  is  one  which  strikes  deep  in 
its  philosophy.  "Adventures  in  Contentment" 
depicts  a  man's  successful  search  after  happi- 
ness in  the  simple  joys  of  nature  and  outdoor 
living.  It  is  an  old  platitude  this,  that  con- 
tentment is  to  be  found  in  a  man's  own  heart 
and  that  he  is  nearest  to  success  when  he  gives 
up  the  feverish  race  for  the  thc^sand  and  one 
luxuries  which  seem  so  necessary  among  the 
city  crowds;  but  Mr.  Grayson  tells  his  story 
with  so  much  humor  and  genuine  feeling  for 
everything  under  the  open  sky  that  his  book 
has  the  zest  of  novelty  as  well  as  the  impressive- 
ness  of  truth.  Even  were  it  less  charming 
in  its  appeal,  the  tale  would  be  notable  for 
the  fairness  with  which  this  ancient  problem  is 
presented;  the  author  does  not  paint  a  roseate 
dream  of  a  sentimental  impossibility,  but 
places  the  real  life  of  this  amateur  farmer 
vividly  before  the  reader. 

In  "  Human  Bullets "  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Japanese  army  has  laid  bare  the  mystery, 
if  there  be  one,  of  the  Japanese  victory  over 
the  Russians.  Here  is  embodied  the  Japanese 
spirit.  A  battle  in  the  open  the  author  finds 
"the  most  delightful  attack  and  advance." 
He  describes  it  with  enthusiasm,  referring  to 
it  again  and  again  as  "delightful";  and  so 
eager  was  he  to  have  part  in  it  that,  being 
detailed  to  obtain  instructions  at  a  distance 
from  the  field,  he  ran,  throwing  off  his  clothes 
to  increase  his  speed,  and  arrived  at  camp  on 
his  return  "perfectly  naked,  with  a  pistol  in 
one  hand  and  my  sword  in  the  other."  That 
this  was  typical  of  the  army  is  plain:  from 
private  to  general  they  thirsted  for  combat 
and  honor  and  glorious  death.  When  con- 
gratulatory messages  came  from  the  Emperor 


and  the  Empress,  the  author  remarks:  "These 
Imperial  messages  simply  put  us  to  shame 
and  caused  us  to  fear  lest  we  might  fail  to 
deserve  Their  Majesties'  boundless  love  and 
indulgence. "  With  such  a  spirit,  battle  became 
a  lust,  a  celebration,  a  semi-religious  passion, 
to  which  they  went  in  a  mad,  resistless  whirl 
of  fury.  Lieutenant  Sakurai  describes  the 
manner  in  which  he  entered  the  famous 
"forlorn  hope"  attack  on  Wang-tai  Hill. 
"I  wore  no  shoes,  only  tabi  on  my  feet,  and 
my  whole  appearance  was  like  that  of  a  dancer 
at  a  summer  festival  in  Tokyo.  I  carried 
with  me  my  sword,  my  water  bottle,  and  three 
hard  biscuit.  Thus  armed  and  attired,  I 
was  to  appear  on  the  glorious  stage  of  death." 
And  this  was  no  rhetoric.  The  men  who 
entered  that  forlorn  hope  were  "required  not 
to  fail  to  die."  They  were  "sure  death"  men, 
which  "appellation,"  Lieutenant  Sakurai  says, 
"gave  us  a  great  stimulus."  How  just  it 
was  appears  in  the  event.  Of  all  the  officers 
but  two  survived,  and  these  terribly  wounded. 
The  author,  "left  lying  alone,  surrounded  by 
dead  and  dying,"  repeated  to  himself  Nelson's 
words,  "Thank  heaven  I  have  done  my  duty." 
A  nation  imbued  with  such  a  spirit  is  not  easily 
to  be  conquered. 

Carl  Schurz's  ** Reminiscences,"  beginning 
with  his  German  childhood  and  covering  the 
period  of  his  education  and  youthful  revo- 
lutionary activity,  come  down,  of  course, 
through  his  most  varied  and  interesting  long 
career  in  American  public  life.  No  such 
man's  life  could  have  fallen  in  a  more  in- 
teresting period;  and  there  are  few  such  books 
that  make  a  more  genuine  contribution  to  his- 
tory. Still  fewer  are  as  interesting;  for  he  had 
the  quality  of  being  interesting  to  a  most  re- 
markable degree.  From  the  time  that  he 
landed,  an  ardent  lover  of  political  freedom, 
till  he  died  last  year,  he  spent  no  dull  nor  idle 
year.  He  knew  everybody;  he  took  a  part  in 
every  public  question  and  controversy;  he 
sparkl^  and  talked  and  wrote  for  an  active 
half-century,  during  which  the  country  had  no 
better  American  than  this  German-bom  citizen. 
He  has  left  us  one  of  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year, 
because  it  is  the  record  of  a  great  career 
heroically  lived.  If  his  mind  and  his  work 
were  critical  rather  than  constructive,  that 
very  quality  makes  his  "  Reminiscences"  all 
the  more  interesting.  And  the  book  is  as  im- 
portant as  it  is  entertaining. 
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A  GREAT  many  queries  reach  The 
World's  Work  from  people  who  desire 
to  invest  their  money  in  stocks  or 
bonds  which  are  fairly  secure  yet  which  have  in 
large  degree  the  element  of  possible  profit. 
TTiese  people  do  not  want  to  buy  any  stocks 
or  bonds  that  are  mere  speculations.  They 
do  not  want  to  buy  on  margin.  What  they 
desire  is  a  security  that  yields  high  revenue 
in  dividends  or  interest  and  that  can  be  bought 
with  a  fair  assumption  that  in  time  it  may 
be  sold  at  a  good  profit  on  the  principal. 

This  magazine  gives  advice  to  such  investors, 
but  always  with  the  understanding  that  no 
man's  judgment  is  immune  from  the  possi- 
bilities of  mistake.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  recommend  stocks  or  cheap  bonds  that 
yield  high  revenue,  without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  some  catastrophe  may  arise 
which  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  make  the  pur- 
chase show  a  loss  rather  than  a  profit.  People 
who  are  likely  to  become  panic-stricken 
should  not  buy  anything  but  the  strongest 
kinds  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

This  article,  therefore,  is  addressed  not  to 
the  man  who,  by  hard  labor  and  perseverance, 
has  amassed  a  small  fortune  in  the  savings 
banks  and  seeks  an  absolutely  safe  invest- 
ment for  that  fortune;  nor  yet  lo  the  woman 
seeking  an  investment  for  the  money  left, 
perhaps,  from  a  life-insurance  policy;  nor  yet 
to  the  "average  investor, '*  a  timid  man, 
unversed  in  financial  matters. 

It  is  intended  rather  for  that  larger  class 
which  seeks  investment  for  its  surplus,  for 
unnecessary  funds  that  lie  in  bank.  The 
lawyer,  the  young  doctor  of  large  practice, 
the  merchant,  the  editor,  the  salaried  business 
expert,  all  these  and  a  thousand  other  classes 
of  men  have  revenues  for  investment  in  a 
business  way.  None  of  them  is  comp)elled  to 
live  uix>n  the  proceeds  of  the  investment. 
Most  of  them  want  the  investment  to  grow. 

To  these  people,  to-day  is  probably  the  day 
of  opportunity.  Conditions  have  brought  it 
about  that  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  the  class 
especially  adapted  to  their  needs  sold,  in  the 
autumn,  at  prices  far  below  their  intrinsic 
value.    It  is  not  at  aU  imlikely  that,  in  a  lesser 


degree,  the  same  conditions  Will  obtain  through- 
out the  next  few  months.  It  is  time,  then, 
for  the  investor  of  this  class  carefully  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  investment. 

The  general  principles  upon  which  such 
investment  should  be  based  are  as  follows: 

Buy  only  at  a  time  when  the  general  market 
is  unduly  depressed;  buy  only  such  securities 
as  have  fallen  in  price  for  reasons  well  under- 
stood, and  such  as  can  be  studied  from  au- 
thentic reports;  do  not  strain  yourself  to  buy 
more  than  you  can  afford;  and  buy  only  for 
cash,  and  pay  in  full  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Coming  down  to  details,  the  choice  of 
bonds  and  stocks  is  very  wide.  In  bonds, 
the  list  includes  the  junior  bonds  of  such 
railroads  as  the  Rock  Island,  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Missouri 
Pacific.  Few  good  opportunities  of  this  nature 
will  be  found  in  the  bonds  of  the  great  trunk 
lines,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central,  or  even  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
nor  in  the  bonds  of  the  most  solid  "grangers,'' 
such  as  the  Northwestern,  the  Burlington, 
or  the  Great  Northern.  The  bonds  of  these 
roads  are  suitable  for  conservative  investors, 
seeking  stability  rather  than  profitable  pur- 
chases and  ultimate  sales.  The  list  will  also 
cover  a  multitude  of  industrial  bonds.  These 
must  be  selected  with  the  most  assiduous  care, 
for  many  of  them  are  not  safe,  even  for  the 
business-like  buyer. 

Let  us  take  one  bond  and  consider  it,  not 
because  it  is  by  any  means  the  best  in  the  class, 
but  merely  as  an  example.  Suppose,  being 
anxious  to  make  a  purchase  for  large  interest 
and  ultimate  profit,  you  note  that  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  collateral  trust  4  per 
cent,  bonds  are  selling  at  64.  You  think  they 
are,  perhaps,  cheap.  Before  you  make  a 
purchase  of  them,  you  should  ask  many  ques- 
tions. Some  of  the  questions  and  the  answers 
in  this  case  are  as  follows: 

Q.     Why  are  these  bonds  selling  so  low  ? 

A.  It  is  due  to  the  general  market  condi- 
tions. There  is  no  especial  weakness  about 
the  Rock  Island  to-day. 

Q.  What  is  the  market  record  of  these 
bonds? 


\>^ii 
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\  JVv  ^w*  Jfaw^  J"^  November,  1902, 
„iiil  ^M  (i<  ih*i  lime  ai  about  86;  they  declined 
10  fio  in  ihc  l)aa  market  of  1903-04;  they  raUied 
fo  ./c,  in  1005;  and  they  sold  at  77  early  in  the 

I  um*nt  year. 
0     Is  ihe  interest  weU  secured? 

A  The  report  for  1907  shows  a  surplus  of 
14.4,0.000  after  pa>ing  all  the  fix«i  charges  of 
1  ht  C  R  1  t  P  Railioad,  which  amount  to 
abour'$v7oo^.'  The  report  seems  to  mdi- 
"Z  thai  The  nmd  was  well  kept  up. 

'i.    If  the  company  should  default,  what 

vvjjc  1  p*:  .•'  1         «.  r 

-^hf   bonds  are  secured  on  5i,ooo  of 

"".../s.  o-   the-  old  Rock  Island  for  each 

<    ^.o^  tv^nds.    Thai  is  the  ultimate  security. 

V.>^f»  ;;ii^,>:"4i  market  is  there  for  them? 

'N*    cut  Ne  IxHight  and  sold  at  any 

..-   ts    Xv-*  V^^^k  Stock  Exchange. 

"'\^   ^,.^.>i*v.n>  .vxvr  the  main  points.    If 

.,.    ';   wr    iK;;;:ring  turn  of  mind,  it  is 

^  \  .    *    x'^*   i  ^NV^  vrf  the  last  annual  report 

^/  .^.    V     \.v,:  Ixn^ker  will  get  it  for  you 

...7     ^-N^K^.     In  all  probability  he  will 

.,     ^,.     .'m    i  sNV^  of  the  mortgage  if  you 

\    ■.      '  'i.c-w  ^o«  are  accustomed  to  read- 

.x..s**e;%N  !H*wrver,  it  will  do  you  little 

?.  .    v/  .    riJuvivl  mortgage  is  not  a  simple 

^      ,    'u.^^a.iv.     You  will  usually  find  that 

....i...»>.    civit  will  give  you  most  of  the 

.^ ,.,!    /v»u    want    about    the    property, 

,  ..;   :^  Jiuvtors,  its  officers,  its  plans, 

..   ,,    i;ui    -u  inmbles.     Popular  opinion 

iv      xM.i.iis    notwithstanding,  an    annual 

.^  Mcxtucnllv  very  interesting,  even  to 

.'.  :..i::nj;  up,  iu  resjKJCt  to  this  particular 
V.U..  wii  v^ill  ^vme  to  this  conclusion: 

\*w  \vikI  is  fairly  safe  for  its  interest;  it 

N  .V  X  \iu\\  \^i  "^Uh  k  that  has  for  thirty  years  had 

k  ^^li  \Juc  and  that  represents  a  good  road 

•i    tu    MkKUv  West,  and  one  that  seems  to 

^.iXK    tail    laxviiHHts  for  a  prosperous  future. 

I  \w  piui'  U*  iUv  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been 

j.uvu   u»  ihw  year.    The  last  time  it  had  a 

,.  poiiii  decline,  in  1903,  it  rose  twenty-four 

isMiii.i    when    lomlitions  righted    themselves. 

V\\K  |a\»littbililie«  are  that  it  will  do  so  again. 

\\w  sauK'  li*»t  should  be  applied  to  every 

Uuul  thai   ij*  rtHHunmended  to  you,  or  that 

v\»ui  \»\vu  (amy  aelects  as  suitable  for  such 

iuYc^iluicnt.     You  will  be  astonished  to  find 

how  easy  it  ia  to  get  the  information  you  want. 

So  lai  aa  the  liNtfd  bonds  are  concerned,  any 

rvpulaWc  banker  to  whom  you  apply,  whether 


he  ever  heard  of  you  before  or  not,  will  send 
you  all  the  facts  for  which  you  may  be  disposed 
to  ask.  There  is  no  need  to  buy  blindly  any 
railroad  bond  or  stock  listed  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

So  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  industrial 
bonds  or  stocks.  Very  few  of  these  companies 
publish  reports  that  one  may  readily  under- 
stand. So  generally  is  this  true  tLat  the 
safest  guide  in  buying  such  bonds  or  stocks 
is  the  word  of  a  well-informed  banker,  in 
whom  you  have  confidence.  If  you  write  to 
such  a  banking  house,  asking  for  real  infor- 
mation about  an  industrial  bond,  your  query 
will  not  be  looked  up  by  the  head  of  the 
house.  It  will  be  turned  over  to  the  ''stati»> 
tical  department,"  and  handled  by  a  derk 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  study  such 
things,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  glowing  pro- 
spectuses and  annual  reports  that  tell  only  a 
part  of  the  truth.  Even  then  you  may  be 
badly  misguided.  It  is  a  part  of  the  risk  that 
attends  the  purchase  of  industrials. 

This  does  not  mean  that  industrials  are 
necessarily  more  dangerous  than  railroads. 
If  a  man  had  gone  into  Wall  Street  in  October 
and  bought  bonds  that  come  ahead  of  the 
stocks  of  such  companies  as  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph,  the  General  Electric 
Company,  the  Western  Union  Company,  or 
even  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  he 
might  have  done  so  without  much  consider- 
ation, feeling  confident  that  in  the  long  nm 
he  could  not  lose.  Still,  it  is  not  a  process 
that  one  would  care  to  recommend  to  any 
man  except  the  man  who  can  buy  blocks  of 
a  great  many  various  bonds,  for  it  might  happen 
that  the  man  who  bought  only  one  bond 
would  pick  out  a  company  that  will  encounter 
dire  trouble  within  the  next  two  years.  A 
month  before  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  went  into  the  hands 
of  receivers,  even  the  best  informed  Wall 
Street  bankers,  closely  in  touch  with  the  a£Fair8 
of  that  company,  were  recommending  the  bonds 
and  notes  of  this  company  as  perfectly  safe. 
In  the  long  run  they  probably  are,  but  even 
the  business  investor  does  not  care  for  "tem- 
porary receiverships"  along  with  his  bonds. 

Stocks  may  be  bought  with  discrimination 
for  the  same  kind  of  investment.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  this  magazine  will  recoounend 
such  issues  as  Union  Pacific  preferred.  Southern 
Pacific  preferred,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  prefened 
more  readily  than  it  will  select  the  cheaper 
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bonds.  Such  issues  as  Pennsylvania^  New  York 

Central,  Great  Northem  preferred,  and  Chicago 

and  Northwestern  are  excellent  for  this  kind 

of  investment.    Two  years  ago,  they  belonged 

m  t  limited  category  called  "  rich  men's  stocks, " 

and  the  average  banker  in  Wall  Street  picked 

them  out   for  his   ''hundred-thousand-dollar 

dient  '*    This  autunm  they  were  wisely  bought 

m  huge  quantities  by  the  people  who  have  only 

a  few  hundred  dollars  to  spend,  and  who  want 

to  spend  it  safely  and  wisely. 

Without  specifying  any  particular  stocks, 
and  without  venturing  a  prediction  that  all 
or  any  one  of  these  stocks  may  not  be  bought 
dieaper  during  the  coming  year  than  they  can 
be  bought  when  this  is  written,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  class  of  stocks  is  cheap  to-day.  Any 
business  man  who  buys  them  will  probably 
spend  a  comfortable  year,  so  far  as  his  invest- 
ments are  concerned. 

The  stocks  lower  down  in  the  investment 
scale  are  not  so  desirable.  Even  the  best  of 
the  industrials  are  rather  dangerous,  though 
the  ultimate  values  may  be  certain.  Less 
than  twelve  months  ago,  the  Westinghouse 
stock  sold  at  154  per  share.  In  October  one 
sale  was  made  as  low  as  35.  General  Electric, 
which  sold  near  to  170  early  in  the  year,  dropped 
to  89^.     When  such  things  are  going  on  in 


the  manufacturing  world,  the  average  man  will 
be  extremely  cautious.  Yet  the  trustee  of 
one  estate  bought  all  the  General  Electric 
stock  he  could  get  at  the  time  of  the  panic,  and 
intends  to  hold  it  through  thick  and  thin. 
Another  buyer  of  the  same  class  watched 
the  market  all  through  the  panic,  looking  for 
a  chance  to  "pick  up"  National  Biscuit  pre- 
ferred stock.  During  an  entire  week  of  the 
panic  in  October  he  succeeded  in  getting  only 
one  hundred  shares.  A  buyer  who  had  decided 
to  purchase  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
preferred  fared  better,  getting  his  2,000  shares 
below  85.  These  men  were,  however,  no 
ordinary  investors. 

In  closing  this  article,  the  financial  editor 
desires  to  reiterate  the  statement  that  invest- 
ment along  the  line  here  outlined  is  not  recom- 
mended to  any  but  men  or  women  that  are 
fit  and  preparai  to  take  the  usual  risks  of  busi- 
ness. If  it  inspires  in  the  mind  of  any  saver 
of  money,  of  any  trustee,  of  any  man  or  woman 
who  must  live  on  the  income  of  his  or  her  in- 
vestments, the  desire  to  risk  such  purchases, 
then  it  fails  of  its  object.  That  object  is  to 
satisfy,  so  far  as  possible,  the  demand  for  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  making  of  invest- 
ments by  business  people  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Wall  Street  market. 


THE  BEST  OF  ALL  CHRISTMAS  PLANS 


BY 


JACOB   A.    RIIS 


THE  question  '*  What  is  the  best  practical 
Christmas  work  to  help  or  to  uplift 
mankind?"  has  never  had  any  other 
answer  to  me  than  this:  Be  brother  and  neigh- 
bor. All  our  troubles,  all  the  thousand  misfits 
that  burden  our  world,  come  about  through 
forgetting  that  in  truth  we  are  brothers,  being 
duMren  of  one  God,  by  whatever  name  we 
were  taught  to  call  upon  Him.  All  the  specifics, 
the  cure-alls,  that  are  offered  for  our  social 
ills,  each  warranted  to  make  a  brand  new 
nux  out  of  the  same  old  faulty  material,  are 
human  efforts,  honest  for  the  most  part,  to 
find  a  human  substitute  for  the  prescription 
that  we  "love  one  another."  They  will  all 
aSke  fail,  because  they  are  substitutes,  *' some- 


thing just  as  good"  in  the  belief  of  their  cham- 
pions.   There  is  nothing  just  as  good. 

Therefore,  my  scheme  for  Christmas  charily 
is  to  be  neighborly;  to  cry  quits  on  all  fights 
and  quarrels  as  the  Holy  Eve  draws  near; 
not  only  to  forgive  your  enemies  —  that  is 
easy  —  but  to  square  yourself  with  yourself 
and  own  when  you  did  the  wrong. 

That  first  —  sweep  before  your  own  door. 
Then  out  to  the  neighbor  to  find  him.  He  is 
somewhere  around;  and  the  harder  he  is  to 
find,  the  more  the  blame  for  your  letting  him 
get  so  far  away,  out  of  your  sight.  My  plan  is 
ever  for  each  one  to  find  his  own  neighbor. 
If  he  can  find  two,  three,  or  a  dozen,  so  much 
the  better;  but  the  thing  is  that  he  must  find 
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them,  or  go  to  them  anyway.  So  only  does  he 
fill  the  Christmas  ideal.  Doing  good  by  squads 
is  better  than  nothing;  but  the  one  who  does 
it  misses  the  Christmas  feeling  of  it  for  him- 
self —  the  glow  that  comes  of  seeking  and 
finding  your  brother  and  owning  him  as  such. 
Don't  you  see  that  if  every  family  in  the 
land  that  has  would  take  by  the  hand 
one  family  that  has  not,  in  the  Christmas  season, 
the  Other  Half  would  be  cared  for  in  full  by 
the  half  that  owes  the  care?  And,  what  is 
more,  once  having  taken  the  neighbor  by  the 
hand  tmder  the  Christmas  impulse,  we  shall 
find  it  mighty  hard  to  let  go.  And  so  Christ- 
mas charity  which  no  one  needs  be  afraid  of  — 
it  never  corrupts  because  of  the  love  that  in- 
spires it  —  shall  be  transmuted  in  the  days  after 
into  neighborly  helpfulness  that  goes  alongside 
the  needy  one,  the  weak  one,  the  erring  one, 
with  counsel  and  advice  and  friendship.  And 
then  we  shall  be  home  pretty  soon. 


Now,  that  18. the  long  and  the  short  of 
it,  and  it  is  r^y  what  we .  aie  all  aiming 
at  with  our  abundant  Christmas  benevo- 
lence. Only  we  fall  into  the  error,  through 
indolence,  of  farming  out  the  loving  impulse; 
and  then  it  spoils  —  the  divine  breath  upon 
it  is  gone. 

Let  every  man,  every  woman,  go  look  for 
his,  for  her,  own  neighbor  right  now, 
whether  he  lives  in  a  tenement  slum,  or  in  a 
cold  hall-room  with  no  Yuletide  cheer  in  it. 
Perhaps  he  works  in  your  shop,  your  store, 
and  you  see  him  every  day  without  knowing 
the  least  thing  about  his  liife,  though  in  voy 
truth  he  is  your  neighbor.  Find  out,  then,  and 
you  shall  have  fotmd  not  only  your  brother, 
but  the  true  and  only  Christmas  joy  here  on 
earth.  The  bells  on  Christmas  morning  will 
ring  for  you  as  they  never  rang  since  you 
were  a  child  and  heard  the  angeb'  words  in 
them. 


TRANSATLANTIC  MARCONIGRAMS  NOW 

AND  HEREAFTER 


ON  THE  morning  of  October  18,  1907, 
a  young  man  sat  at  a  telegraph  key 
in  a  lonely  station  at  Glace  Bay,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  "talked"  to  Clifden,  Ireland, 
not  by  a  cable  under  the  ocean,  but  through 
the  air,  as  a  man  might  talk  with  his  friends 
across  an  alley.  That  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  communication.  Perhaps  it 
will  be  regarded  as  an  economic  event  as  great 
as  the  opening  of  the  first  cable.  At  any  rate, 
even  though  the  wireless  should  not  soon 
become  a  commercial  competitor  of  the  cable, 
to-day  we  must  regard  it  as  another  link  to  bind 
the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

The  mere  wireless  bridging  of  the  Atlantic 
is  no  new  thing.  The  new  thing  is  the  opening 
of  a  wireless  "  line  "  to  the  business  of  the  world, 
the  statement  that  some  press  messages  will 
be  accepted  for  transmission  at  the  rate  of  five 
cents  per  word,  and  the  sending  of  10,000  words 
in  one  day  at  that  rate.  These  things  made  the 
transatlantic  wireless  a  servant  of  conmierce. 

The  romance  of  this  new  marvel  culminated 
on  December  12, 1901,  six  years  ago.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Marconi  sat  at  a  little  flat  table  in 
an  old  barracks  on  Signal  Hill,  Newfoundland. 


He  held  a  telephone  receiver  to  his  ear  and 
listened.  The  wire  ran  out  to  another  wire 
that  ran  from  the  earth  to  a  kite  flying  four 
hundred  feet  in  air.  The  man  at  the  re- 
ceiver was  quiet,  contained,  placid.  For 
many  minutes  he  sat  unmoved;  then  a  smile 
crossed  his  face.  He  handed  the  receiver  to 
his  assistant: 

"See  if  you  can  hear  anything,  Mr.  KempI" 
he  asked. 

The  other  man  took  the  receiver  and  listened, 
while  Mr.  Marconi  watched  him  closely. 
Suddenly  a  faint  sound,  like  a  distant  echo, 
came  over  the  wire.  It  might  have  been  merely 
an  accident,  the  flight  of  an  insect  against 
the  suspended  wire,  or  some  little  atmospheric 
disturbance.  But  it  came  again,  still  faint, 
but  clear  —  the  three  dots  that  in  the  Morae 
code  make  the  letter  S.    The  thing  was  d^me. 

A  year  later,  December  16,  1902,  the  first 
long  message  was  sent  from  the  station  at 
Glace  Bay  to  the  station  m  Great  Britain, 
addressed  to  the  London  TimeSy  from  its  own 
correspondent  on  the  ground.  Many  other 
messages  followed.  In  January,  1903,  the 
station    at    Cape    Cod   sent  greetings  from 
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Plpesident  Roosevelt  to  the  King  of  England. 
From  time  to  time,  from  that  day  to  this,  brief 
messages  have  been  sent  across.  The  inventor 
has  been  hard  at  work,  seeking  to  overcome 
the  troubles  of  his  mechanism,  seeking  to 
make  this  scientific  marvel  an  every-day  com- 
mercial machine. 

These  difficulties  were  immense.    The  ob- 
vious troubles,  to  the  lay  mind,  were:  first, 
that  the  wireless    message,    once    launched, 
seemed  to  belong  to  all  the  world;   second, 
that  the  spark  needed  to  make  the  transmission 
W2S  so  enormously  powerful  that  the  plant  was 
shaken,  wrecked,  and  ruined  by  a  few  hours* 
service.     These  things  had  to  be    overcome. 
The  second  difficulty  has  been  overcome  in 
large  part  by  the  invention  of   a  system   of 
generation  that,  to  all  intents,  makes  the  cur- 
rent little  more  difficult  to  handle  than  the 
current  used  in  the  wire  cable.     The  first  dif- 
ficulty is  not  yet  fully  overcome,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  so  fully  surmount- 
ed as  to  make  the  wireless  message  absolutely 
private.     Of  course  that  can  be  done   by   a 
private  code.   To-day  the  messages  are  "  tuned" 
so  that   only   receiving    instruments  adapted 
ed  to  the  "tune"  can  hear  them — but  that  is 
only  a  partial  safeguard.     If  the  instruments 
became  ver>  numerous,  chance    interceptions 
would  surely  occur  in  great    numbers.     This 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  yet  unsolved   prob- 
lem of  the  wireless. 

But  the  system  is  now  a  commercial  machine. 
The  first  message  sent  to  England  on  October 
i8th  was  from  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  and  was 
addressed  to  the  London  Standard.  British 
greetings  came  back.  Then  the  line  was 
formally  declared  open  for  press  business,  and 
10,000  words  of  press  dispatches  came  back  and 
went  forth  that  day.  The  charge  was  five 
cents  a  word,  with  telegraph  tolls  on  land  added , 
making  a  rate  of  about  eight  cents  a  word  from 
New  York  to  London.  These  are  what  are 
called  "press  rates."  When  the  world  at 
large  can  use  the  line  —  not  to-day  nor,  per- 
haps, this  year  —  the  rate  will  be  at  least 
double  that  amount.  Meantime,  the  trans- 
atlantic wireless  is  the  servant  of  the  newspa- 
pers. Mr.  Thomas  Edison's  judgment  of  the 
commercial  future  of  the  Marconi  transatlantic 
messages  is  as  follows:  "Give  Marconi  ten 
years  and  he  will  be  sending  1,000  words  a 
minute  by  wireless.  He  won't  need  any  duplex 
system  to  do  it,  either.  Marconi  is  the  man." 
And    Marconi    is   the    man.    This    Irish- 


Italian,  young,  enthusiastic,  practical,  has 
brought  together  and  made  practical  the  theories 
and  the  experiments  of  all  the  great  scientists 
who  in  their  day  tried  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  transmission  of  sounds  or  messages  without 
wires.  He  did  not  invent  wireless.  More 
than  sixty  years  ago  Morse  sent  a  message 
under  the  Susquehanna  River  without  the  aid 
of  wires.  Hertz  discovered  the  principle  upon 
which  Marconi  built  his  system.  Faraday, 
Lodge,  Preece,  Maxwell  —  a  dozen  others  of 
the  great  physicists  and  inventors  —  all  experi- 
mented with  the  science  of  wireless  transmission 
before  young  Marconi  paid  his  epoch-making 
visit  to  Sir  William  Preece,  and  asked  the 
backing  of  the  British  Telegraph  Department 
in  solving  the    puzzle. 

The  vertical  wire— one  end  earthed,  the 
other  suspended  far  above  the  world  —  was, 
they  say,  invented  by  another  man.  Professor 
Dolbear,  of  Tufts  College,  is  the  American 
claimant  of  that  honor.  Germany,  too,  has 
other  claimants.  The  little  "coherer,"  the 
thing  that  made  the  records  in  the  successful 
experiments  of  Marconi,  was  perfected  by 
Branly,  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Paris. 
Little,  indeed,  seems  the  part  that  was  left  to 
Marconi,  yet  "Marconi  is  the  man." 

He  was  born  in  Italy,  April  25,  1874,  and 
grew  up  on  his  father's  estate  —  no  extra- 
ordinary child.  His  education  was  gained 
at  the  Italian  schools  and  universities.  It  was 
early  in  1896  that  the  assistance  given  to  him 
by  Sir  William  Preece,  head  of  the  British  tele- 
graphs, enabled  him  to  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  his  long  experiments  in  wireless. 
In  May  of  that  year  he  took  out  his  first  British 
patent.  In  June,  1897,  he  succeeded  in  send- 
ing a  message  nine  miles.  In  July,  he  reached 
twelve  miles.  In  the  next  year,  the  distance 
grew  to  thirty-two  miles.  It  was  not  until 
January  23,  1901,  that  he  sent  his  waves  189 
miles,  from  the  Lizard  to  St.  Catharine's,  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  success  of  that  message 
demonstrated  to  the  world  the  claim  of  Marconi 
that  the  waves  of  sound  would  not  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  curve  of  the  earth,  and  opened 
the  way  for  the  larger  experiments  that  have 
culminated,  at  last,  in  the  message  across  the 
Atlantic. 

The  young  inventor  has  been  assailed  in  a 
thousand  ways.  Rivals  have  sprung  up,  enter- 
ing the  field  that  he  had  marked  for  his  own. 
Failure  has  more  than  once  grirmed  through 
the  window  of  his  laboratorv.     Funds  have 
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run  short.  Disrepute  has  dogged  the  steps  of 
every  effort  made  to  capitalize  his  invention. 
The  stocks  of  his  companies  have  been  made 
speculative  footballs  for  gamblers  and  sharpers. 
The  very  word  "wireless"  brings  a  smile  to 
the  lips  of  the  Wall  Street  man.  Widows  and 
orphans,  poor  men  and  parsons,  all  looked 
alike  to  the  wireless  fishermen  who  spread 
their  nets  for  the  American  public.  Thousands 
of  men  and  women  in  this  country  have  already 
learned  to  curse  the  day  Marconi  made  his 
first  experiment. 

On  this  point,  it  is  well  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
in  passing.  The  success  of  the  transmission 
of  commercial  messages  across  the  Atlantic 
will  probably  lead  to  a  revival  of  interest  in 
these  deserted  stocks  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
Wall  Street  market.  It  is,  therefore,  as  well 
to  say  that  wireless  stocks,  at  large,  are  to  be 
regarded  by  the  public  as  little  better  than 
race-track  gambling.  Most  of  these  wire- 
less telegraph  stocks  have  been  put  through 
a  long  period  of  juggling,  washing,  manipula- 
tion, fraud,  and  malfeasance  that  should  eflfec- 
tually  remove  them,  for  good  and  all,  from  the 
field  of  investment.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  wireless  will  become  suitable  for  considera- 
tion by  investors.  It  will  not  come  until  some 
strong,  clean,  honest  financial  interests  take 
charge  and  utterly  eliminate  the  miserable, 
fraudulent,  unwholesome  methods  that  have 
marked  the  whole  market  history  of  these 
issues. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  discovery  itself. 
During  the  last  five  years,  the  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  has  been  fairly  well  tested. 
It  is  not,  however,  wholly  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  yet.  It  is  true  that  the  British 
navy  is  ecjuipped  with  it.  It  is  also  true  that 
almost  all  the  larger  passenger  liners  that  sail 
the  seas  rejxjrt  their  progress  by  wireless  as 
they  go.  The  American  navy  and  others  are 
not  far  behind  the  British.  Almost  every  day 
one  may  read  in  the  New  York  papers  a  list 
of  reports  from  ships  at  sea,  giving  the  distance 
from  port,  the  character  of  the  weather  en- 
countered and  other  items  of  importance. 
The  business  man  of  to-day  may  travel  across 
the  ocean,  keeping  close  watch  ujx)n  his  affairs. 
On  some  of  the  larger  shij)s,  the  wireless 
reiK)rts  ever}'  day  the  startling  news  of  the 
world  ashore,  and  daily  bulletins  are  published 
for  the  wayfarers. 

And  yet,  surely  the  first  ten  years  of  its  use 
have  given  us  but  an   inkling   -no  more  — 


of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  this  invention. 
Hardly  a  month  passes  that  some  new  phase 
or  form  of  it  does  not  crop  up.  Here,  in 
November,  we  hear  that  the  British  navy  has 
given  to  the  Radio  Telegraph  Company  the 
contract  for  equipping  some  of  the  ships  with 
a  new  wireless  telephone,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  talk  from  ship  to  ship  for  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  or  more.  At  the  same  time* 
wireless  telephones  on  land  have  passed  beyond 
the  gossip  stage,  and  are  in  actual  operation 
in  and  about  New  York,  though  not  yet  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  nor  likely  to  be  for 
many  a  day.     But  the  feat  has  been  done. 

In  considering  the  subject  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  one  naturally  turns  to  the  cable 
companies.  These  great  monopolistic  con- 
cerns profess  no  uneasiness  about  the  possible 
or  contingent  rivalry  of  the  wireless  across  the 
ocean,  nor,  indeed,  on  land.  The  mere  send- 
ing of  twelve,  or  twenty,  or  even  thirty  words 
a  minute  by  the  transatlantic  route  is  not  a 
thing  that  alarmii  a  corjx^ration  equipped  and 
ready  to  send  thousands  of  words  a  minute. 
Yet  the  cable  companies  are  watching  the 
developments  with  much  more  than  passing 
interest.  When  Mr.  Marconi  first  sent  a 
message  across  the  ocean,  six  years  ago,  the 
Anglo-American  Cable  Company  brought  a 
suit  to  enjoin  him.  To-day  there  are  no  suits. 
Instead,  there  is  careful  watching  —  plotting, 
it  may  be,  to  get  possession  of  his  patents  when 
the  time  shall  come.  Openly  the  cable  com- 
panies claim  that  the  communication  between 
the  shores  and  the  ships  at  sea,  the  most  notable 
and  characteristic  of  the  Marconi  accomplish- 
ments, makes  the  wireless  a  supplement  to  the 
cable,  not  an  op{X)nent. 

Of  cour<?e,  if  the  wireless  transatlantic  is 
ever  g^ing  to  be  a  real  rival  of  the  cables,  the 
prophesy  of  Mr.  Edison  will  have  to  be  more 
than  fulfilled.  If  it  takes  ten  years  to  reach 
a  final  capacity  of  1,000  words  a  minute,  the 
wireless  will  never  really  injure  the  cable  busi- 
ness at  all.  For  new  cables  must  be  laid  to-day 
because  the  old  ones  are  overcrowded.  Moxe- 
oNcr,  the  Western  Union  and  the  Commer- 
cial Postal  Telegraph  Companies  work  in 
close  co6|)eration  with  the  cables.  The  wire- 
less, on  the  other  hand,  has  far  to  go  before- it 
has  the  land  covered  as  these  have.  The  sys- 
tem is,  in  fact,  in  its  infancy.  What  it  will 
be  when  it  gets  its  growth  is  one  of  the  inter- 
esting questions  of  the  day,  not  only  in  scien- 
tific but  also  in  commercial  circles. 
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at  rhristmas  time,  we  ask  the  man 
who  has  seen  all  ihat  is  worth  seeing  in 
the  world  what  is  the  most  beneficent 
that  he  has  witnessed  in  any  quarter  of 
LTth,  he  will  probably  name  the  w^ork  of 
en  and  women  who  carry  the  gospel  of 
r  and  Pasteur  and  anesthesia*  If  be  sha!  I 
fa4^ed  the  onsweep  of  a  pestilence  or 
^i  beside  a  child  whosc^  throat  was  fast 
with  a  diphtheritic  membrane,  the  work 
ducatofj  the  engineer,  the  philanthropist, 
:  the  minister  himself,  will  have  shrunk 


into  the  commonplace  beside  the  work  of  the 
physician.  We  are  entitled  to  our  individual 
estimates  of  the  usefulness  of  the  man  who 
goes  abroad  with  the  Bible  and  hymn-book,  but 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  man  or  woman  who  carries  his  gospel  in  a 
surgical  case,  whose  chaj^cl  is  a  thatched  dis- 
pcnsar)^  in  an  out  of-the-way  place  in  the  world. 
The  doctor  who  goes  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles  beyond  the  most  distant  hospital  and 
practises  his  profession  among  an  alien  race 
—  at  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  bookkeeper  — 
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certainly  need  en\7  no  other  man  in  any  part 
of  the  world  bis  opportunities  for  doing  good, 

MEDICAL   OUTPOSTS   IN    FAJIAWAY    LANDS 

You  may  journey  from  the  Golden  Gate  to 
Stevenson's  grave  in  the  South  Seas,  wind  your 
northward  way  through  the  Pacific  islands  to 
Canton  and  Shanghai,  take  the  overland  trail 
across  Asia  to  Constantinople  or  swing  south 
to  Bangkok  and  westward  to  Suez;  then  you 
may  circumnavigate  the  Dark  Continent  or 


dor,  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  Gulf  of  St^ 
Lawrence.  They  are  administering  chloro — - 
form  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  and  T>Te^ 
vaccinating  in  Peking  and  Sjnga|X)re  and  on 
the  road  to  Mandalay,  giving  quinine  in  the 
malarial  forests  of  the  Zambesi^  the  Congo,  and 
the  Niger*  They  are  on  the  sIoi>es  of  the  Andes 
and  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  **the  roof  of  the 
world."  There  is  a  medical  station  at  HaqxjoU 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Kuphrales,  and  these  are  the  instructions  how 
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cross  it  from  Cairo  to  Ca;>clown  and  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Khartum  —  and  in  all  these  months 
and  months  of  travel  you  will  never  be  far  from 
the  American  missionary  physician.  His  di- 
ploma is  from  one  or  another  of  the  best  medical 
colleges  in  the  United  Stales  and  his  experience 
has  been  gained  in  a  practice  probably  larger 
than  that  of  any  professor  that  taught  him. 

These  countrymen  of  ours  are  in  the  torrid 
belt  of  Africa  and  at  Point  Barrow,  400  miles 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where  mail  is  delivered 
once  a  yean  Their  hospitals  are  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  among  the  fisfaer-folk  of  Labra 


to  get  there:  **  Cross  the  Bosphorus  from  Con* 
stantinople  to  Scutari  and  take  the  train  to 
Angora,  going  thence  for  three  weeks  by 
caravan.'' 

Instead  of  the  familiar  "doctor's  buggyV 
these  physicians  make  their  calls  in  canoes, 
jinrikishas,  palanquins,  sledges,  wheelbarrows, 
and  hammocks;  they,  tour  the  villages  of  their 
districts  by  boat,  on  elephants  and  camels, 
and  afoot.  They  have  no  Waldorf-Astoria 
suites,  but  lodge  in  such  inns  as  this:  *'Asmall 
room  without  windows  and  with  no  furniture 
except  three  beds*    These  were  planks  covered 
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^'^^h  ikty   mats    upon    which    coolies    had 

^°^M  opium  for  years*     A  pith-wick  in  a 

^^cferof  peanut-oijVas  the  only  light.    The 

^^Tw^  black  earth,  the  walls  were  besmeared 

^d mouldy^  every  where  were  vermin.  The  odor 

^^opfom-smokijig  and  of  pigs  wallowing  at  the 

^oof  pen*aded   the  rcram."    Their  dispensary 

prescriptions  are  written  in  characters  so  strange 

tkf  zio  American  druggist  could  fill  them,  and 

tbfir  m^rructions     to    nurses  are   spoken  in 

longUQs  not  /earned  at  their  mothers'  knees. 


denoroinatioBs  —  the  Presbyterians,  the  Bap- 

tistSj  the  Methodists,  and  the  Congregation- 
alists.  The  foreign  medical  staff  of  the  Pres- 
bylerians  numbers  about  a  hundred,  nearly 
half  of  them  being  women.  Their  hospitals 
are  in  China,  Korea,  India,  Siam,  Persia,  the 
Turkish  provinces,  and  West  Africa,  This 
force  last  year  treated  nearly  half  a  million 
patients  in  these  lands,  practically  all  of  thera 
with  no  other  hope  of  sympathetic  and  scientific 
treatment.        The    Congregational  ists     (The 


MAKING  A  TOUR  OF  THE  OUT-STATIONS 
Dr.  J»  C.  Hart£ell  Methodist  Bishop  for  Africa,  at  an  outpost  of  civilization 


M.£,|jd. 


Men  tell  us  that  this  is  the  Commercial  Age, 
that  our  race  is  money-mad,  ihat  in  his  swift 
pursuit  ol  wealth  the  American  takes  not  time 
to  eat,  lo  think,  to  pray,  to  help.  And  this  is 
our  reply: 

THE  HEALIKG   WORK  OF  A  SINGLE  YEAR 

Of  this  widely  scattered  staff  of  physicians, 
comprising  sev^eral  hundred  men  and  women, 
f^Tt  than  half  are  from  the  United  States  and 
^\y  a  veiy  small  fraction  have  gone  from  other 
ikia  Anglo-Saxon  lands.  The  great  majority 
of  them  are  supported  by  the  four  aggressive 


American  Board),  with  a  staff  about  half  as 
large,  ministered  to  nearly  350,000  sick  people* 
The  cost  of  this  humane  work  rveragcd  ?^bout 
$1,400  for  each  physician,  including  salary, 
assistants,  supplies,  and  traveling  expenses. 
They  have  thirteen  hospitals  exclusively  for 
women  and  three  for  lepers.  The  Baptists 
and  the  Methodists,  with  foreign  medical  staffs 
about  as  large,  accomplished  3  work  pro- 
portionately large  and  important.  The  individ- 
ual reports  from  many  of  these  hospitals,  though 
condensed  into  a  few  sentences,  tell  p  story  that 
makes  one  feel  that  the  age  and  the  race  have 
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not  gone  wrong*  Here  are  a  few,  in  fragmen- 
tan^  form; 

Several  hospitals  reported  an  a\Trage  of  more 
than  three  operations  a  day  throughout  the 
yean  One  —  in  the  capital  of  Persia  —  had  83 
cataract  operations,  which  means  that  the  boon 
of  eyesight  was  restored  to  that  many  persons 
in  Teheran  alone  during  a  twelve-month. 

At  Ping-tu,  China,  in  a  little  hospital  room 
eight  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  longj  a  Southern 


Baptist  physician  treated  an  average  of  more 
than  tw^enty  patients  a  day  — 7,000  for  the 
year  —  although  his  native  assistant  had  died. 
The  contributions  from  the  patients  —  aver- 
aging fourteen  cents  Mexican  —  made  the 
hospital  self-supporting. 

A  Presbyterian  ph}'sician  in  the  province 
of  Shantung,  China,  describes  an  emergency 
which  would  tax  the  skill  of  any  hospital 
surgeon.  A  man  with  a  large  knife  had  run 
amuck,  and  four  victims  were  brought  to  the 
little  hospital.  One  had  the  bones  of  his  fore- 
arm and  wrist  cut  through,  another  had  scalp 
wounds  that  aggregated  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  a  third  had  his  skull  cut  clear  throught 
a  fourth  w^as  so  injured  that  parts  of  his  skull 
had  to  be  removed.  The  report  ends  modestly  1 
'^  All  made  good  recovery," 

The  half-a-dozen  United  Presb>ierian  physi- 
cians along  the  Nile  had  a  busy  year  in  144 
villages,  aside  from  their  chief  stations.  One 
clinic  alone  had  patients  from  iifty  different 
towns  —  peasants  and  mosque  teachers  and 
grcen-turbaned  sheiks. 

The  rejx)rts  of  last  year  arc  full  of  hospital 
building  and  extension,  the  doctor  usually 
being    the    chief   carpenter.     One    in    North 
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A  Di\lLY  SCENE  AT  BANZA  MANTEKE 


China  treated  600  patients  a  month  while 
putting  up  his  hospitaL  Another  (in  Siam), 
whose  hospital  was  completed  during  the  year, 
secured  the  brick  from  Siam,  the  lumber  from 
the  teak  forests  of  Laos,  the  cement  from 
Coi>enhagent  the  roofing  from  Singapore,  I  he 
ceilings  and  paint  from  London,  and  the  hard- 
wari'  from  New  York. 

Rcj>ort  after  report  from  hospitals  in  the  Far 
East  lells  how  the  work  of  healing  went  forw^ard 
in  the  midst  of  fearful  outbreaks  of  cholera 
and  smallpox.  Not  a  physician  nor  a  nurse 
deserted    and    none    died    from    the    plague. 


Native  cholera  corps  and  vaccinators  were 
organized  by  the  American  physicians  and 
authorized  by  the  governments  to  fight  the 
epidemics.  Dn  Langhcim,  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  to  the  Philippines,  had  charge  of  a 
corj>s  m  the  island  of  Negros  that  vaccinated 
45,000  persons  by  government  author ity- 

THE    RECLAMATION    OF     HUMAN    OUTCASTS 

Along  with  the  routine  work  of  healing,  brief 
mention  should  be  made  of  other  kinds  of 
humane  work  that  these  men  and  women  are 
doing.  The  Kerr  Hospital  for  the  Insane^  at 
Canton,  with  150  new  patients  last  ycarj  is  a 
form  of  beneficence  that  is  wholly  new  east 
of  Suez,  The  institutions  for  ihe  blind  and 
for  the  leprous  are  also  parts  of  the  medical 
work.  Up  in  the  Himalayas,  to  give  a  single 
instance,  is  a  group  of  nearly  a  hundred  lepers 
whom  a  young  JMethodist  woman  has  gathered 
together.  Not  long  ago  a  schoolgirl  friend 
from  Ohio  made  a  long  detour  to  visit  her. 
She  found  that  the  young  lady  had  herself 
become  a  lopen  The  visiting  friend  was 
sen-cd  in  separate  dishes  and  lodged  in  an 
isolated  guest-tent.  This  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  pathetic  examples  of  heroism. 

In  China,  India,  and  other  Oriental  land£, 
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rescue  of  opium   victims  calU  for  most 
[  >^'ork*     In  the  city  of  Chcngchow,  which 

I  n\Tv  of  overland  traffic  between  Canton 

and  Hankow,  it  ts  estimated  that  four- fifths  of 
0-  ---I-  j^iopulation  alx)ve  sixteen  years  of  age 
^uirvtl  the  opium  habit,  and  there  is  no 
:v  irealmcnl  that  will  relieve  them  of  its 
lorn.  Many  of  the  hospitals  in  other 
Inese  dlies  have  special  opium  wairls.  At 
.\n  Ting  hospital,  Peking,  three  of  the  nurses 
are  rrclaimed  opium  victims.  At  one  station 
in  ?^  rated  Malay  States  where  a  new 

rni  ^  discovered  last  year,  there  were 

,000  ap|ilicanls  within  two  months*     As  a 
t.  the  Government  sales  of  opium  fell  o9 

Woman's  work  for  woman  nowhere  comes 
Ih  a  fienller  grace  than  in  these  lands  w^here 
le  Vfvvcs  and  daughters  of  the  upper  class  are 
within  four  walls  and  w^here  w^omen  in 
1  often  receive  less  consideration  than 
fc  unimaLs*     No  matter  how  ill  they  may 
IS  mrdy  that  male  physicians  are  per- 


\  n.  M. 

NATIVES  IN  CHAEilE  Of  A  DISPENSARY, 
HANVANG,  CHINA 

mitted  to  relieve  their  sulTerings.     One  doctor 
who   was   called    to   a   Mohammedan    home 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  counting  a  sick  J 
woman's  pulse;  the  lord  of  the  household  went' 
ufjstairs,  tied  a  cord  to  the  woman's  wrist,  and 
brought  the  other  end  of  the  siring  down  to  the 


n 


Iff 


AN  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  IN  SYRIA 
One  of  the  Deputmenu  of  the  FrotciUnt  CoUcge  al  Ediul 


Prxsh.  U. 


DK.  STUART  AND  THE  WEDICAL  GRADUATES  flflOO)  Of  NA^JKING  UNIVERSITY 
THE  LEADERS  OF  A  NEW  SANITARY  ERA  IN  CHINA 
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pbfsician.     Hence  the  need  of  women  physi- 

jind  ot  such  institutions  as  the  Hodge 

jrial  Hospital,  of  Faoting-fu,  North  China, 

•^  p       I-liiy    women    patients   a   day   were 

■  m^Ili]  i^^\  year* 

Jti£      4PPKAL      OF     THE      HOPELESS     SICK 

)f  shntjlit  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing 

ng  metJical  science  in  the  countries 

^..j    hospitals  and  physicians  are  at 

It     is   true    that   China    is    full    of 

TU'ivc    doctors/'  wearing  huge  spectacles,  but 

thrfr  "remedies''  are  infinitely  worse  than  any 

disease.     These  medicine  men  proceed  on  the 

Uicory  th^l  the  human  body  is  composed  of 

fi^A  earth*  iron>  and  water;  that  there  are  five 

tubes  '      "    .:  to  the  stomach;  that  the  heart  has 

srvrn  ogs.     They    have    never    learned 

diilerentlr,  because  none  dared  to  take  a  human 

liody  to   pieces.     Diseases  in  the  spring  are 

thoufiht  to  come  from  the  liver,  those  of  summer 

rt,  and  so  on.    A  universal  panacea 

ijH  of  long  needles  under  the  skin; 

«niicljn>c5  the  needles  are  heated.    One  man 


A  CHIXESt  DiXJTUR'S  CuUGM  REMEDY 
Thirteen  drwes  tow  one  p^tienl.  lo  be  mind  in  one  pr&aiptkm 

with  failing  eyesight  consulted  an  "oculist"; 
the  "oculist'*  pierced  each  e\'eball  w^ith  a 
needle  to  let  the  light  in. 

Toothache  is,  of  course,  prevalent  every- 
where; as  opium  is  the  chief  Oriental  remedy, 
its  use  frequently  enchains  the  sufferer  to  the 
habit.   It  was  explained  to  the  late  Dr,  Mackay, 
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of  Formosa,  that  toothache  is  caused  by  the 
gnawing  of  a  black  worm  at  the  roots;  the  logical 
remedy,  therefore,  is  to  hit  the  tooth  sufficiently 
hard  to  kill  the  worm.  In  one  year  this  physi- 
cian extracted  more  than  21^000  teeth, 

F'.qually    absurd    theories    prevail    in    the 
neighboring  countries,  even  among  the  higher 


classes.     A  wounded  Korean  prince  was  treated 
by  a  dozen  court  doctors;  an  American  was  thtn 
hurriedly  summoneti  and  he  found   that  bis 
colleagues  had  jx>ured   molten   wax   into  thcJ 
wounds  to  stop   the   hemorrhage.     A   native! 
|jhysician  of  Bangkok,  who  had  become  th 
possessor  of  a  hyjK)dermic  syringe,  was  visite 
by    a    man    whose    joints   were    siitlened   hf 
inflammatory    rheumatism^    The    doctor    inl 
jecied  oil  into  all  the  joints,  on  the  theor>^  ill 
what  was  good  for  a  rusty  hinge  should  I00& 
up  a  stiff  joint.    The  result  was  unexpectedly' 
disastrous. 

Along  with  the  terrors  of  the  native  dodor 
comes  the  hearilessness  of  relatives  and  friends.j 
In  China  and  elsewhere  there  is  a  supjerstitiou 
fear  that  if  any  one  dies  in  bed  his  ghost  will 
haunt    the    house.     The   dangerously    ill 
therefore  placed  on  the  tloor,  while  deafening 
gongs  are  beaten  to  drive  away  the  spirits  of 
evil.     The  sanitary  conditions  that  surround 
the  sick  may  be  inferred  from  the  question  asked 
by  a  patient  brought  last  year  to  the  Junkia^ 
Memorial  Hospital  in  Fusan,  Korea.     He  badA 
been  a  helpless  invalid  for  twenty-six  yearsi 
during  which  time  the  cleansing  virtue  of  water 


A  NATIVE  GRAJDUATE  PHYSICIAN 
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THE  SMALLPOX  FIGHTERS  OF  A  LAOS  HOSPITAL 
Many  of  these  vaccinators  arc  preparing  lo  become  physidans 


pTf»bv  FM 


UlL  WLLLS 


A  CORPS,  pyENG-yANC.  KOEEA 


DR,  JOHN  G.  KERR,  OF  CANTON,  CHINA,  ON  HIS  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
A  riistinguUhed  Presbyterian  sutkcoq*  with  a  remarkable  career  of  uwfulness 
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hd  been    forgotten.     While  waiting   in    the 

lion  nx)m,  he  overheard  a  description  of 

called  heaven  J  which  left  upon  his  mind 

igue  impression  of  some  peaceful  place 

He  was  given  a  bath  and  clean  linen 

iced  on  a  cot*     As  his  head  sank  into  the 

iallow  that  he  had  ever  seen,  he  turned  his 

igeye-s  lo  the  nurse.   *' Is  this  heaven  ?" 

tong  the  afflicted  is  also  shown 

I  of  the  supply  of  physicians 

rre  and  here.     In  North  America,  there  is 

average  of  one  doctor  for  every  625  people; 

China   the    proportion    is   one    to    about 


A  PARSEE  TRAINED  SXIBSE 


Preibutid. 


;5oo^ooo.     When  Dr.  F.  Howard  Taylor  went 
ibe  pnmnce  of  Ho-nan,  he  was  the  only 
'      physician    south     of     the    Yellow 
.liong  20  millioas  of  Chinese^ 

TEAIKING  A  NATIVE  MEDICAL  FORCE 

One  of   Ihe   most   interesting  experiments 
these    ph)*sicians   have   made  is  that 

Sg  natives  to  extend  the  work  of  healing, 

v^'  one  of  the,se  little  hospitals  and  dispcn- 
s,  from  Banza  Manleke  to  the  China  Sea, 
U  meflical  college  in  miniature.    Young  men 
bring  trained   in  the  drug-room  and  to 
in  operations;    the  young  women  are 


Presb.  Ed. 
A  CORPS  OF  JAPANESE  NURSES  BEFORE  THE  RED  CROSS 
WAS  .HEARD  OF  IN  JAP  AH  | 

given  practical  instruction  in  nursing.  WTien 
their  courses  are  finished,  they  may  either 
work  on  the  station  or  accept  employment 
outside. 

In  Canton,  Peking^  Beirut^  Constantinople^ 
and  other  large  cities^  these  humble  begin- 
nings have  already  grown  into  well-equipped 
schools  of  medicine.  The  Union  Medical 
College  of  Peking  has  a  faculty  of  twenly-one 
instructors,  with  a  five  years'  course  of  study. 


P^b.  ed. 


DR.  MARY  K-  EDDV.  OF  BEIRUT-  SVRIA 
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All  the  teaching  is  in  the  Chinese  language 
and  there  were  thirty-nine  students  last  season. 
The  translation  of  Gray's  Anatomy  into 
Chinese  for  the  benefit  of  these  students  was 
an  achievement  in  itself.  Canton  Hospital 
had  thirty-six  medical  students,  and  the 
Racket t  Medical  College  for  Women,  in  the 
same  city,  this  year  conferred  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  upon  seven  Chinese  young 
ladies. 

In  Constantinople,  a  New  York  surgeon  — 
Dn  Carrington  —  is  perfecting  the  plans  for  a 
training  school  for  nurses  that  will  do  more  for 


instance  where  a  hospital  suffered  the  loss  of 
an  assistant  on  this  account* 

KATIVE  APPRECIATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  DOCTOE 

These  American  physicians  are  doing  more 
to  disarm  Oriental  prejudice  against  WWtemers 
and  W'estem  ideas  than  the  entire  diplomatic 
and  consular  service.  The  favorable  altilude 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  to  the  United  States,  long 
before  China's  awakening,  was  largely  due  to 
the  influence  of  Drs.  Mackenzie  and  Leonora 
Hov^'a^d,  whose  medical  skill  he  had  reason  to 
appreciate  personally.    The  late  Dr.  MackaViB 


HOW  THE  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  LARGER  CITIES  ARE  EQUIPPED 
The  operating  room  in  the  American  Baptist  Hospital  al  Hanyang,  China 


A.  B.Al.U. 


the  decadent  empire  than  the  Government  has 
ever  done*  A  new  hospital,  of  which  the 
Iraining  school  will  be  a  feature^  is  to  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  Si 00^000, 

One  of  Ihe  most  encouraging  facts  about  this 
work  of  training  is  the  loyalty  of  the  young 
natives  to  their  teachers.  These  mission 
hospitals  can  aflord  to  give  only  the  most 
meagre  allowances  to  native  assistants,  and  the 
awakening  governments  are  holding  out  lucra- 
tive  offers  to  every  native  qualified  to  dispense, 
or  operate^  or  teach,  or  nurse.  Yet  a  careful 
search  of  the  last  refjorts  of  four  of  the  largest 
missionar)^  boanls  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single 


I 


a  Canadian  Presbyterian  educated  at  Princeton, 
who  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  had  an  experience  that 
has  been  often  repeated  in  other  places.     W'heri^ 
he  took  up  his  station  in  the  imix>rtant  city  on 
Bangkah,  many  years  ago,   the  i>rejudice   of^ 
the  natives  was  so  great  that  they  literally  lore 
his  house  lo  pieces  and  carried  the  fragments 
away.     Fifteen  years  later,  when  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  returning  to  Canada,  the  chief  officials  of 
the  city  sent  a  messenger  with  the  request  that 
he  would  allow  himself  to  be  carried  through 
the  streets  in  a  sedan-chain     Preceded  by  the 
head  men  of  the  city,  a  procession  that  included 
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eijgbt  bands  of  music,  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
ind  red  umbrellas  of  honor  accompanied  him 
to  the  wharf,  while  the  city  resounded  with  the 
sdute  of  firecrackers. 

Many  of  these  Americans  have  been  espe- 
cially honored   by  the  governments  in  whose 
dominions  they  have  done  their  work.     One 
of  the  Baptist  physicians  on  the  Congo  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Dr. 
Grenfell,  of  Labrador,  has  been  decorated  by 
King  Edward;  Dr.  Avison,  of  Seoul,  whose 
report  for  last  year  included  126  visits  to  the 
Emperor  of  Korea,  ranks  at  court  just  below 
a  cabinet  minister. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  appreciation  and 
hoKHS  that  have  been  theirs  in  the  countries 
when  they  labor,  is  the  languid  interest  shown 
bf  die  physicians  in  America  in  this,  the  most 
work  that  stands  to  the  credit  of  their 
I  have  been  present  at  scores  of 
and  surgical  meetings,  ranging  all  the 
nj  firom  local  societies  to  the  American 
liedkal  Association,  but  I  never  heard  even 
n  ■n^f'^  to  the  remarkable  work  of  healing 
nd  of  prevention  being  done  by  these  over- 
■n  pnctitioners.  It  is  a  long  search  among 
the  laHiry^  journals  of  the  United  States  before 
one  finds  a  single  article  about  any  of  them. 
Ifaick  liaa  been  written  and  said  by  physicians 
vida  icfescnce  to  the  important  work  of  Col. 
Cans  in  Havana  and  Panama,  but  never  a 
iiMttflboilt  Dr.  Kerr  of  Canton,  whose  achieve- 
Col.  Gorgas  might  envy.  The 
xiAed  their  lives  in  the  yellow  fever 
have  been  appropriately  ap- 
by  their  colleagues,  but  no  medical 
lodety  ever  hears  a  reference  to  the  equally 
daring  men  that  are  even  now  imperiling  their 
lives  and  those  of  their  families  in  cholera 
epidemics  of  the  Far  East. 

One  reason  for  this  indifference  may  be  the 
fact  that  these  physicians  whose  work  is  herein 
described  have  a  habit  of  wrapping  their 
powders  in  tracts  instead  of  blank  paper,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  this  custom  interferes 
with  the  efficacy  of  the  powders.  Because  a 
surgeon  prays  before  he  cuts,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  his  hands  are  unsteady  or  his 
instruments  unsterilized.  It  deserves  to  be 
sakl  that,  were  it  not  for  the  religious  motive, 
these  physicians  would  not  be  doing  their  work 
in  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  lands.  Their 
support  is  provided  not  by  charitable  but  by 
religious  people,  and  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the  Christian 


faith.  With  all  the  wealth  that  its  membership 
represents,  who  ever  heard  a  suggestion  that 
the  American  Medical  Association  send  one 
or  fifty  of  its  members  to  Africa  or  China  for 
unmixed  humanitarian  work?  The  commis- 
sion held  by  these  outgoing  physicians  reads 
in  this  way:  "He  sent  them  to  preach  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  to  heal  the  sick."  And 
it  is  simple  justice  to  say  that  they  arc  executing 
their  two-fold  task  in  a  way  that  is  both 
effective  and  inoffensive. 

And  they  are  doing  it  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice. The  physician's  average  salary  of  about 
$1,000  a  year  is  not  sufficient  to  surround  his 
family  with  even  the  ordinary'  comforts  of  life, 
yet  he  is  constantly  declining  positions  offered 
to  him  by  the  native  governments. 

These  men  and  women  have  a  hard  and  a 
lonely  task.  Practically  all  of  their  friendships 
must  be  formed  among  people  of  an  alien  race. 
For  the  physician's  wife,  there  are  none  of  the 
refinements  of  cultured  society.  For  his  chil- 
dren there  are  no  schools  and  only  dark-skinned 
playmates.  This  means  that  he  must  either 
be  separated  from  his  children  during  the  most 
interesting  years  of  their  lives,  or  else  must 
resign  his  post  and  accompany  them  back  to 
the  homeland.  But  when  the  "All  ashore!" 
warning  is  given'aboard  the  homeward-bound 
steamer,  the  doctor  and  his  wife  usually  go 
down  the  gang-plank  and  watch  their  treasure- 
ship  slip  away  into  the  misly  horizon.  Possi- 
bly, it  is  the  last  time  they  are  to  see  their 
children;  certainly,  they  shall  not  see  them 
again  as  children. 

Beyond  the  rim  of  any  horizon  that  spreads 
out  before  the  world-traveler's  gaze,  these  self- 
exiled  countr\^men  of  ours  are  doing  their  work 
among  the  Yellow,  the  Brown,  and  the  Black. 
Their  little  dispensaries  are  the  farthest  out- 
posts of  the  most  merciful  that  Western  civiliza- 
tion has  produced.  A  century  hence  the 
missionary  physician  will  not  be  needed;  his 
place  will  have  been  filled  by  native  men  and 
women  trained  under  his  direction.  Here  and 
there  some  white-haircni  patriarch  in  China 
or  Bombay  or  on  the  Congo  will  tell  to  a  won- 
dering generation  strange  tales  of  The  Age 
That  Used  To  Be  —  when  chloroform  and 
vaccines  and  scrums  were  unheard  of,  and 
when  the  white-skinned  doctor  was  mobbed 
when  he  came  across  the  seas. 

But  ours  is  the  privilege  to  stand  afar  off 
and  watch  him  while  he  is  doing  his  beneficent 
work. 


CHINA'S  AWAKENING  AS    SEEN  BY  A 

JAPANESE 

A  SYSTEM  OF  MODERN  SCHOOLHOUSES    WITHOUT  QUAUFIED  TEACHERS   OR 
PUPILS— GOVERNMENT  HONORS  ONLY  FOR  GRADUATES  OF  THE  OLD  SYSTEM 

BY 

TOYO  M.  KANDA 

[Prof,  Kanda  is  a  young  Japanese  educator  of  distifiction.  On  his  graduation  from  Tokyo  UniversUf 
in  1902,  he  was  engaged  as  head  professor  of  one  of  China's  new  colleges.  At  tlte  conclusion  of  his  jow 
years  of  service,  he  was  asked  to  serve  anifther  period  of  six  years,  hut  declined  in  order  that  he  might  nuik$ 
a  careful  tour  of  the  world.  He  is  now  engaged  in  a  personal  study  oj  Western  politics  and  econamicSf 
after  which  he  expects  to  return  to  his  work. — The  Editors.] 


THE  BOXER  rebellion  brought  with 
it  a  conviction  that  the  strength  of 
China  lay  in  the  individual,  and 
that  a  new  system  of  education  was  nec- 
essary in  order  to  bring  the  individual  to 
a  higher  state  of  development.  An  un- 
expected decree  was  issued  by  the  Emperor 
to  the  governors  of  all  provinces,  com- 
manding them  to  take  steps  to  establish 
modern  schools.  Peking  University  was  es- 
tablished under  the  modem  system  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
This  striking  example  at  the  capital  of  the 
Empire  had  its  effec^  in  other  provinces. 
Grammar  schools  and  institutions  for  higher 
education  sprang  up  everywhere.  The  weak 
point  in  the  organization  at  that  time  was 
that  it  lacked  centralization.  This  being  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Dowager-Empress,  she 
issued  an  order  that  Chang  Chi  Tung  and 
the  Minister  of  Education  revise  the  regula- 
tions. This  was  done  and  the  new  plan 
received  imperial  sanction  at  the  end  of  1903. 
Under  the  revised  system,  a  university  was 
to  be  established  at  Peking;  the  institutions 
in  the  various  provinces  were  to  be  called 
colleges  instead  of  universities;  high  schools 
were  to  be  located  in  the  districts,  grammar 
schools  in  ** counties,*'  and  common  schools 
in  the  villages.  This  plan  met  with  such 
acceptance  that  schools  sprang  up  all  over 
the  Empire.  The  majority  of  the  professors 
and  teachers  were  Japanese,  who  were  wel- 
comed both  by  the  Government  and  the  people. 
This  system  of  education,  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  prevails  to-day. 


The  Chinese  trait  of  imitation  was  shown  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings;  whether 
large  or  small,  the  schoolhouses  are  modem 
in  style.  They  are  well  distributed  through 
out  China  and,  judging  from  these  alonci 
one  would  be  amazed  at  the  remarkable 
educational  advance;  but  a  more  critical 
examination  will  show  a  deplorable  state  of 
confusion  and  disorder.  For  example,  take 
the  military  schools,  where  the  work  of  the 
instructor  is  comparatively  easy.  The  students 
are  mostly  boys,  lacking  even  a  rudimentaiy 
knowledge  of  an  elementary  education.  The 
meaning  of  the  new  education  is  utterly 
foreign  to  their  minds.  The  difficulty  is  made 
greater  by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  professor 
must  give  his  instructions  through  an  inter- 
preter, and  when  the  interpreter  does  not 
himself  understand  the  new  training  the  situa- 
tion is  almost  hopeless. 

Fortunately,  we  Japanese  are  familiar  with 
Chinese  literature,  which  we  can  read;  this 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  over  instructors 
from  other  nations.  Besides,  military  educa- 
tion involves  but  little  oral  teaching  or  lectiiring; 
practice  is  the  main  thing — not  lectures  on 
the  sciences  or  abstract  subjects. 

Turning  to  the  regular  colleges,  we  found 
a  curious  phenomenon.  Theory  and  practice 
flatly  contradicted  each  other.  The  regula- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  Peking  Government 
were  systematic  and  well  arranged.  The 
course  of  study  was  so  graded  that  a  student 
was  expected  to  advance  from  common  school 
to  grammar  school,  from  grammar  school  to 
high  school,  and  from   high  school  to  college* 
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But  in  practice  we  found  that  the  new  educa- 
tion of  the  Chinese  was  modem  only  in  name. 
There  was  a  well-ordered  college  building, 
but  there  were  no  students  that  had  been 
prepared  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements. 
Those  who  came  in  response  to  the  announce- 
ment that  the  college  was  ready  were  chiefly 
boys  who  had  the  lowest  degree  under  the 
old  system.  But  their  heads  had  been  hard- 
ened under  the  methods  of  the  old  school 
and  the  germ  of  the  new  education  had  a 
small  chance  to  grow.  The  professors  could 
not  start  in  with  the  college  curriculum  but 
saw  themselves  obliged  to  establish  a  high 
sdwol  course  instead.  These  boys  had  the 
gbrious  name  of  college  students,  but  in 
reality  there  was  nothing  back  of  it. 

Instruction  was  yet  more  diflBcult  in  the 
country  districts  and  smaller  towns,  where 
the  spirit  of  progress  had  not  advanced  as  in 
the  capitals  of  the  provinces.  In  accordance 
with  die  directions  of  their  higher  officers, 
the  local  authorities  had  erected  new  buildings 
for  the  students,  but  they  were  unable  to  find 
suitable  teachers  for  the  new  subjects.  Al- 
though to  outward  appearances  the  command 
of  tk  Emperor  had  been  executed,  in  reality 
littk  had  been  gained  in  the  advancement 
of  the  new  knowledge.  To  offset  this  dif- 
ficulty, the  inspectors  sent  the  more  promising 
lads  to  Japan.  Meanwhile  the  normal  schools 
were  endeavoring  to  fit  instructors  for  the 
new  teaching.  Since  such  difficulties  are 
inseparable  from  the  transition  period  in  any 
system  of  education,  the  officers  cannot  be 
Warned  for  the  disorder  that  arose  partly 
^  the  result  of  applying  commercial  principles 
too  closely  to  intellectual  processes  and  partly 
because  of  Chinese  pride  in  their  ancestry,  an 
ancient  national  learning,  which  causes  them 
to  give  little  heed  to  the  advice  of  foreigners. 

%  agreeing  to  establish  schools  and  colleges, 
Ac  local  officials  understand  only  that  they 
*re  to  provide  buildings,  with  the  supplies 
^  expenses  incident  thereto,  and  maintain 
a  staff  of  instructors.  They  feel  no  responsi- 
^^  for  the  quality  of  the  result. 

^  ^WAEDS  FOR  THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

The  chief  difficulty  arose  from  the  existence 
^  the  old  sch(x>l  system,  which  the  Govem- 
°^t  had  not  abandoned  in  ordering  the  new. 
w  example,  the  new  schools  were  obliged 
^  dose  for  three  months  of  the  best  period 
rf  the  year  in  order  to  allow  their  students 


to  take  the  examinations  prescribed  for  degrees 
under  the  old  system,  since  the  higher  offices 
still  required  these  degrees  as  a  qualification. 
Nor  was  it  understcxxl  how  disadvantageous^ 
this  enforced  vacation  affected  the  instruction 
of  the  remaining  school  period.  The  students 
seemed  not  only  to  have  unlearned  what 
little  they  had  imbibed  of  the  new  knowledge 
but,  by  three  months'  cramming  under  the 
old,  they  had  lost  entirely  the  spirit  and  method 
of  the  new  study.  Of  course,  to  some  teachers 
the  increased  opportunity  for  vacation  was 
very  welcome,  but  the  more  conscientious  felt 
that  this  was  a  great  obstacle  to  good  work  and 
ruinous  to  the  progress  of  their  pupils.  For 
as  yet  not  a  single  generation  was  firmly 
grounded  in  the  new  way,  and  there  was  danger 
that  it  would  be  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
stronger  weight  of  custom  and  tradition. 

The  Government  is  seemingly  unaware 
of  the  incongruity  of  administering  both  of 
these  systems  at  the  same  time,  and  does  not 
foresee  what  the  outcome  of  such  a  mixture 
must  be.  The  only  really  vital  interest  that 
the  people  at  large  have  in  education  is  due  to 
the  part  it  plays  in  securing  the  higher  public 
offices;  and  the  Government,  by  restricting 
opportunities  for  high  office  to  the  holders  of 
degrees  under  the  old  system,  gives  it  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  with  the  people  over  the 
newer  learning,  the  practical  use  of  which 
is  not  so  evident  to  them.  Nearly  all  who 
seek  instruction  in  the  new  schools  have  failed 
under  the  old  system,  and  consequently  are 
not  the  most  able  and  intelligent.  Thus,  the 
position  of  the  Government  in  saying  that  it 
will  take  all  the  graduates  of  the  new  school 
that  are  able  men  is  seen  to  be  unfair,  since 
the  able  men  naturally  gravitate  to  the  easier 
and  surer  method  favored  by  the  Government 
for  securing  their  ambition.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Gk)vemment  cuts  off  the  way  to  produce 
able  men  under  the  new  training,  and  yet 
declares  that  it  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  inconsistency,  unfortunately,,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  older  type  of  Chinese  officialdom, 
but  is  the  attitude  even  of  those  enlightened 
officials  who  are  earnest  in  seeking  to  develop 
better  public  servants.  From  all  this  it  would 
seem  that  any  direct  beneficial  effect  of  the 
new  education  upon  the  Government  is  very 
remote,  if  not  altogether  dubious. 

The  Powers  have  feared  that  one  day 
China  would  awaken,  as  Japan  has  done,  and 
make  the  advance  in  modem  civilization  that 
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Japan  has  made  within  the  last  thirty  years;  and 
they  have  watched  anxiously  the  efforts  of  the 
Japanese,  assisted  by  similarity  in  race,  liter- 
ature, and  aspirations,  to  establish  their 
education  in  China.  It  was  feared  by  some 
that  a  second  Genghis  Khan  would  come 
forth  from  the  New  China  to  be  again  "the 
scourge  of  all  Europe.'*  But  we  of  Japan 
can  say  with  assurance,  and  even  with  regret, 
that  there  is  little  possibility  that  China  will 
show  any  formidable  strength  for  years  to 
come.  The  "yellow  peril"  is  but  an  idle 
dream.  The  Chinese  children  inherit  the  con- 
servatism of  their  parents,  and  it  would  take 
many  generations  to  effect  any  considerable 
change  in  their  character.  Such  a  reforma- 
tion, when  it  did  come,  would  be  a  great 
benefit  not  only  to  China  but  to  the  whole 
Eastern  world. 

Let  us  not,  however,  conclude  that  there 
is  little  hope  for  China  in  the  future.  It  has, 
we  suppose,  many  able  men  among  its 
400,000,000  inhabitants.  Likewise  it  is  prob- 
ably certain  that  there  are  and  have  been  in 
that  country  many  men  who  have  understood 
the  general  current  of  world-thought,  who  have 
realized  their  responsibilities,  and  who  would 
come  boldly  to  the  front  to  rank  among  the 
great  men  of  the  world.  If  these  men,  throw- 
ing open  their  minds  broadly  to  the  best 
influences  from  without,  would  make  common 
cause  for  the  well-being  of  their  country,  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  great  Empire  would 
not  be  beyond  hope. 

THE     FAILURES     OF     EUROPEAN     TEACHERS 

From  as  far  back  as  two  centuries  ago, 
China  has  welcomed  many  Europeans  as 
teachers  and  advisers.  But  the  real  causes 
and  conditions  of  their  welcome  have  not 
always  been  understood.  About  1760  the 
Emperor  of  the  era  of  K'ien  Lung  had 
welcomed  a  Catholic  missionary  as  chief  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy,  to  introduce  to  his  empire 
the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  mathematics. 
But  the  Emperor,  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  China  was  the  most  cultured  country  in 
the  world,  gave  him  little  scope  for  original 
activity,  so  he  became  simply  an  instrument 
of  the  Emperor.  K'ien  Lung  was  an  able 
prince  and  little  direct  evil  came  of  such  treat- 
ment of  foreign  teachers  on  his  part,  but 
succeeding  emperors,  who  had  not  sufficient 
ability  to  direct  and  utilize  the  capacities 
of  foreign  teachers  and  officials,  followed  the 


same  policy.  We  cannot  refrain  a  am 
their  foolishness.  Consider  its  effects:  Tl 
in  contact  with  European  dvflization  s 
back  as  two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  h 
engaged  many  Europeans  to  develop  CI 
ciAolization  to  a  hi^er  plane,  yet  the 
of  all  their  efforts  was  that  matters  rena 
just  as  they  had  been  before.  Not  one  h 
tion  of  progress  can  we  discover. 

May  we  regard  this  lack  of  success 
sign  of  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Eur 
professors  ?  Not  at  all.  We  must  attribut 
of  their  ineffectuality  to  the  Chinese,  wb 
bound  their  hands  and  feet  in  such  a  m 
as  to  narrow  the  compass  of  their  ba 
and  to  hamper  them  in  their  attempt  tx 
free  rein  to  their  powers.  The  Goven 
never  realized  its  error  and  so  formed  ti 
advised  opinion  that  European  education 
in  no  way  benefit  the  Chinese.  So  nor 
country  is  ready  to  welcome  Japanese,  ii 
of  Europeans  and  Americans,  to  instni* 
people.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  < 
is  even  now  experimenting,  as  though  fi 
first  time,  with  education  by  foreign  tea 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  Europeans,  ^ 
activities  were  put  under  limitatfens,  ^ 
advice  was  rejected,  and  who  had  ii^  tihi 
much  disappointment  to  undergo,  should 
become  mere  instructors  in  language,  if  o 
escape  from  an  undignified  and  false  pod 

Therefore  we  from  Japan  are  quick  tc 
to  them  our  deep  sympathy.  For  wl 
the  situation  of  the  Japanese  teachen 
have  been  welcomed  by  the  Chinese  G< 
ment  at  the  present  day  ?  In  it  we  see  m 
different  from  the  situation  of  the  Euro 
of  the  days  gone  by.  Their  activitie 
hampered,  their  advice  rejected,  just  a 
the  case  with  their  European*predecessoi 

The  Japanese  are  trained  imder  systc 
discipline,  educated  imder  the  law  and 
well-ordered  manner,  but  now  they 
forth  to  attempt  the  guidance  of  a  ] 
given  over  entirely  to  their  own  wilfu 
dencies.  Often  have  they  advised  the  d 
ment  to  make  improvements  in  this  oi 
condition  of  affairs,  but  have  received 
a  "yes,  yes,"  spoken  only  with  the  lips, 
from  the  heart.  Many  are  disappbintc 
cause  they  are  unable  to  accomplish  the  i 
which  they  hoped  for,  and  consequent!] 
harbor  an  almost  resentful  feeling  towu 
officials  of  the  Government.  Thus  we 
consider  ourselves  fortimate  if  our  effoi 
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not  lendered  ineffective  in  the  same  way  as 
were  those  of  the  Europeans  before  us. 
Although  for  these  reasons  we  may  attribute 
the  lack  of  result  largely  to  the  Ciovemment 
thathad  hampered  their  activity,  we  can  hardly 
hold  the  Europeans  themselves  altogether 
blamdess.  For  those  formerly  hired  as  teachers 
from  Europe  were  mostly  missionaries  or 
customs  oflBcials  of  advanced  years.  The 
former  were  men  well  versed  in  things  religious 
but  in  their  knowledge  of  educational  methods 
we  place  small  faith;  the  latter  deserve  little 
conaderation  as  educators  in  any  capacity. 
We  are  therefore  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  small  wonder  that  they  became  simply 
instructors  in  languages,  for  they  appear  to 
have  had  little  ability  for  higher  tasks.  I  have 
even  been  led  to  consider,  though  the  opinion 
is  perhaps  without  sufficient  foundation,  that 
those  Europeans  who  secured  comparatively 
hi^  positions  in  China  had  no  thought  to 
advance  the  country  to  a  greater  degree  of 
civilization — but  consciously  endeavored  to  es- 
cape instructing  the  people  in  technical  sciences 
and  strove  only  to  impart  to  their  pupils  a  good 
niasteiy  of  languages,  that  these  pupils  might 
xrvtihem  as  the  hands  and  feet  serve  the  body. 
The  view  of  the  situation  which  we  consider 
nwst  sound  is  as  follows:  that,  excepting  only  a 
few,  the  Europeans  hired  by  the  Government  to 
educate  its  subjects  lacked  the  ability  to  fulfil 
their  duties  properly.  It  is  only  according  to 
nature  that  some  personal  affection  should 
arise  between  individuals  bonded  together 
in  the  relationship  of  teacher  and  pupil,  but 
in  this  instance  the  teachers  gave  too  much 
consideration  to  self-interest  and  the  interests 
of  their  own  countries.  Now,  teachers  earn- 
^y  desiring  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
their  pupils  should  work  for  the  interests  of 
their  flocks.  Had  this  been  the  case,  no 
niatter  how  hard  the  heart  of  the  disciple, 
he  would  have  appreciated  the  intentions  of 
Ws  teachers.  But  this  was  far  from  being  true 
m  the  case  under  consideration.  In  view  of 
*"  this,  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  poor 
^t,  or  lack  of  result,  was  due  to  the  inca- 
P^ty  of  the  teachers. 

THE  NEW  JAPANESE  INSTRUCTION 

""hat  results,  then,  are  the  Japanese  in- 
^ctors  in  China  producing?  In  numbers 
^  difference  is  considerable.  Formerly,  in 
?^y  of  the  less  important  cities,  not  even  one 
European  instructor  was  to  be  found.    Now, 


however,  in  every  province  many  cities  may 
count  foreign  teachers  by  the  score,  and  even 
the  smallest  have  at  least  a  dozen.  So  we  can 
hardly  justly  compare  the  present  condition 
with  the  former  one,  on  account  of  this  in- 
equality in  the  number  of  instructors.  But  it 
would  seem  certain  that  the  efforts  of  the  Jap- 
anese will  be  crowned  with  success  if  they  give 
to  the  task  their  full  energy  and  warmest  zeal, 
backed  up  by  their  naturally  courageous  spirit 
and  aided  by  the  similarity  of  racial  antece- 
dents and  by  a  common  literature. 

To  one  important  fact,  however,  deep  con- 
sideration must  be  paid :  that  these  are  Chinese 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  to  think  that  if  we  undertake 
any  enterprise  with  the  courageous  spirit  nat- 
ural to  us,  all  peoples  will  cooperate,  every- 
thing will  go  smoothly,  and  of  necessity  come 
to  a  successful  termination.  But  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  differs  from  that  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  most  fundamental  elements.  If  the 
Japanese  undertake  to  educate  the  Chinese, 
expecting  to  meet  with  a  spirit  like  their  own 
to  assist  them,  they  have  before  them  a  dis- 
appointment as  certain  to  come  to  pass  as  is 
the  sun  to  rise  to-morrow  morning  above  the 
eastern  mountain.  A  most  important  feature 
for  us  to  consider  also  is  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese,  though  they  have  been  governed  by 
absolute  despotism,  arc  nevertheless  individ- 
ually a  very  wilful  and  tenacious  people.  We 
should  attempt  to  get  an  insight  into  their 
inner  nature  rather  than  attach  too  much 
importance  to  external  appearances.  The  Jap- 
anese, on  the  contrary',  had  been  under  a 
Government  which  was  despotic  in  both  form 
and  fact  before  the  Restoration;  since  then, 
they  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  constitution- 
al government  and  administration  according 
to  law,  and  so  have  little  idea  of  the  sacrcdness 
of  custom  and  of  traditional  usage.  What 
they  are  now  attempting  to  do  in  China  is  to 
engraft  their  own  methods  upon  the  educa- 
tional system  of  that  country,  with  practically 
no  modifications.  I  venture  to  say  that  they 
will  be  exceedingly  fortunate  if  they  do  not 
encounter  insurmountable  obstacles  in  working 
along  such  lines. 

At  present  we  know  that  an  avenue  to  high 
positions  may  be  opened  to  men  who  have 
been  educated  under  the  new  system;  but  we 
can  hardly  look  for  very  important  results 
from  this  possibility,  for  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is  very  timid  and  conservative. 
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The  making  of  a  positive  decision  in  favor  of 
new  ideas  seems  impossible  for  it.  The  present 
regulations  open  the  way  for  graduates  of  the 
new  schools  only  to  comparatively  inferior 
official  positions  in  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion or  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Taking  note  of 
this  one  indication  of  backwardness  and  per- 
sistent conservatism,  we  may  consider  as  the 
voice  of  ignorance  the  utterances  of  those  who 
cry  noisily:  "China  is  about  to  awaken!  China 
is  even  now  awakening!  The  sleeping  giant  is 
raising  his  head  and  making  ready  for  action!'* 


It  has  always  been  a  cause  of  great  regr^et 
to  us  that  both  Europeans  and  America.X3a 
often  fall  into  misconceptions  of  China,  basted 
upon  inspection  of  externals  only.  I  ha^^e 
lived  in  China  for  many  years  and  have  hcBxl 
many  favorable  opportunities  to  becoocse 
familiar  with  the  people,  having  studied  c^jn^ 
fully  their  sentiments,  their  customs,  their  mode 
of  life,  their  politics,  etc.,  and  now  I  ha've 
come  to  America  just  to  see  how  and  wlia.t 
the  people  of  Europe  and  America  are  think- 
ing and  expecting  of  this  same  China. 


"CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE"   WITHOUT 

MYSTERY 

MENTAL   HEALING   ON   A   SOUND    BASIS   AS   PRACTISED 
BY  THE   EMMANUEL  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,   OF   BOSTON 

BY 

ROLLIN    LYNDE    HART 


WHEN  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elwood  Worcester 
and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  McComb,  launched  their 
campaign  for  the  mental  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases  at  Emmanuel  Episcopal  Church  in 
Boston,  a  year  or  so  ago,  there  arose  many  crit- 
ics to  denounce  the  enterprise.  "Christian 
Science!''  cried  some.  It  is  no  such  thing. 
Unlike  Christian  Science,  it  is  both  Christian 
and  scientific;  Christian  in  that  it  affirms  the 
reality  of  sin,  scientific  in  that  it  affirms  the 
reality  of  disease;  Christian  in  that  it  heals 
without  pay,  scientific  in  that  it  heals  by  meth- 
ods endorsed  by  the  leading  neurologists  and 
psychologists  of  our  epoch — men  like  James  and 
Putnam  of  Harvard,  Dubois  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  Jastrow  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Bem- 
hcim  of  Nancy.  Indeed,  it  is  a  foe  to  Christian 
Science,  stealing  its  thunder  by  performing 
its  cures  without  recourse  to  Eddyism. 

Other  critics  insisted  that  the  treatment  of 
disease  was  in  no  sense  the  business  of  the 
Church.  Had  they  read  the  New  Testament  ? 
It  intimates  that  the  Church's  Founder  thought 
otherwise.  Had  they  witnessed  the  oft-repeated 
scene  in  the  minister's  study,  where  people  suf- 
fering from  melancholy,  irascibility,  suicidal 
tendencies,  and  slavery  to  alcohol  and  drugs 


appeal,  not  to  the  physician,  but  to  the  clergy- 
man ?    Says  Dr.  Worcester: 

**  The  confessions  that  come  out  in  the  pastor's 
study  are  vital,  often  tragic.  It  was  because  of 
the  necessity  of  dealing  with  these  parishioners 
intelligently,  in  the  first  place,  and  second  because 
I  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  student  of  psychology 
and  a  most  interested  follower  of  the  Nancy  school, 
in  which  the  names  of  Bemheim  and  Lieubault 
stand  forth  so  brilliantly,  that  the  whole  theory  of 
suggestion  has  so  long  interested  me.  I  had  to 
deal  with  hundreds  of  individual  cases,  and  I 
realized  how  much  more  effective  the  work  would 
be  if  my  patients  could  be  brought  together  and 
the  moral  treatment  joined  with  the  medical." 

Still  others  denied  the  relation  between  reli- 
gion and  health.  Had  they  never  thought  of 
religion  as  a  builder  of  sound  character,  and  of 
health  as  a  prerequisite  to  sound  character? 
Had  they  never  seen  disordered  nerves  breed 
irritability,  violent  temper,  selfishness,  and  a 
hundred  other  faults  destructive  of  Christian 
virtues?  Surely  they  cannot  denounce  a  min- 
ister for  his  eflforts  to  remove  barriers  to  right- 
eous living. 

Yet  again,  there  were  those  who  asked  what 
the  Church  had  to  gain  by  its  new  venture. 
This:  a  way  to  reach  the  "classes."    You  can 
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reach  the  masses  with  soup  kitchens,  gymna- 
siums, and  instruction  in  stenography  and 
dressmaking;  but  no  such  ''loaves  and 
jSshes"  appeal  to  the  classes.  Meanwhile  the 
classes,  being  the  chief  sufferers  from 
"nerves,"  respond  eagerly  when  the  Church 
offers  healing. 

THE  SPONSORS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT 

Nevertheless,  it  was  neither  their  antagom'sm 
to  Eddyism  nor  their  theory  of  what  a  Church 
ought  to  do,  nor  their  desire  to  contrive  a  novel 
sort  of  loaves  and  fishes,  that  impelled  these 
men  to  launch  their  campaign.  The  impulse 
was  personal.  Here  was  suffering  on  every 
hand;  here  were  they,  the  one  a  former  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Lehigh  University  and 
for  years  an  intimate  friend  (pupil,  almost) 
of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  the  other  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  University,  and  an  ardent  student 
of  theology  and  psychology:  would  it  not  be  a 
crime  for  such  men  to  refuse  to  respond  to  so 
urgent  a  need? 

But  while  criticism  abounded,  so  also  did 
s}Tnpathy.  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam,  pro- 
fessor of  neurology  at  Harvard,  joined  the  cause. 
And  no  sooner  were  the  first  meetings  an- 
nounced than  the  public  responded  with  amaz- 
ing enthusiasm.  On  four  successive  Sunday 
evenings  Emmanuel  Church  was  packed  with 
the  afflicted,  the  curious,  the  seekers  after 
novelty,  and  the  many  who  felt  that  they  owed 
it  to  themselves  to  learn  the  principles  upon 
which  the  new  work  was  based.  At  the  outset 
ihey  were  told  not  to  expect  too  much : 

^'Of  course  the  principle  of  suggestion  is  avail- 
able only  within  certain  limits.  It  is  not  a  panacea 
or  cure-all.  Its  successes  have  been  achieved  in 
the  treatment  of  functional  nervous  disorders, 
hv^xxihondria,  insomnia,  dyspepsia,  neurasthenia, 
dnig-habits,  hysteria,  and  like  ills  and  diseases. 
Hence  only  patients  troubled  with  these  or  similar 
nialadies are  accepted." 

^cxt  they  learned  that  no  one  would  receive 
^atment  unless  a  competent  physician  so  ad- 
^*}sed.  Such  physicians  were  present,  ready  to 
give  counsel.  However,  there  would  be  classes 
ID  right  living,  which  one  might  join.  No  over- 
statement of  claims,  you  see,  no  address  to  sen- 
tunentallsm  or  popular  excitement,  no  diver- 
Pncefnom  cool,  judicious,  scientific  procedure, 
^is,  one  might  have  imagined,  would  dampen 
«ithusiasm.  Not  at  all.  The  Wednesday  eve- 
ning dasses  soon  grew  so  big  that  the  guild  room 


would  no  longer  hold  them  and  the  church  itself 
had  to  be  opened.  In  a  few  weeks  the  clergy 
at  Emmanuel  had  2cx)  patients  on  their  hands. 
Far  from  ebbing,  the  tide  of  activity  has  steadily 
risen.  All  sorts  of  people— rich  and  poor, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  people  from 
Boston  and  people  from  remote  suburbs — 
flocked  to  the  "moral  clinic"  and  found  it  "a 
clearing-house  for  sorrow." 

Only  rarely  did  the  papers  class  the  work  at 
Emmanuel  with  "  Boston  fads."  It  was  too  in- 
timately related  to  the  work  of  the  universities, 
here  and  in  Europe,  to  invite  flippancy.  Be- 
sides, the  lectures  of  Janet  and  Putnam  had 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  Thousands,  mean- 
while, had  learned  to  say:  "Despite  the  crazi- 
ness  of  the  Christian  Scientists,  I  believe  there 
is  something  in  what  they  teach."  Here  was  a 
movement  that  detached  that  "something" 
from  its  enclosing  mass  of  moonshine  and  char- 
latanry, gave  it  clear  statement  on  scientific 
grounds,  and  applied  it  only  where  it  could 
rightly  be  applied.  It  sounded  sensible,  and 
its  results  proved  its  beneficence. 

THE  MIND  BIASTER  OF   THE   BODY 

Incidentally  it  forced  a  general  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body.  The 
old-time  physician  sought  to  cure  nervous  and 
mental  maladies  purely  by  drugging.  Given  a 
healthy  body,  thought  they,  the  healthy  mind 
would  result.  Yes,  but  what  if  the  mind  were 
in  some  cases  acting  as  "  the  subtlest  of  poisons" 
(so  a  Hindu  sage  called  it  3,000  years  ago),  ac- 
tually preventing  or  retarding  the  body's 
recover}'  ?  WTiat  if  the  trouble,  as  is  often  true, 
had  its  scat  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  body? 
Such  questions  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the 
effects  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical.  Fear, 
for  instance,  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  even, 
when  extraordinarily  intense,  produce  in  certain 
rare  though  actual  cases — I  say  actual  because 
they  are  recorded  in  trustworthy  medical  jour- 
nals— such  catastrophes  as  pardysis,  jaundice, 
sudden  decay  of  teeth,  eczema,  erysipelas,  and 
death  itself. 

Physicians  are  beginning  to  look  less  scepti- 
cally upon  reports  of  people  who  become  sea- 
sick before  the  ship  has  left  her  wharf;  of  medi- 
cal students  who  "suffer"  from  each  of  the 
symptoms  they  read  about;  of  college  boys  who 
make  a  classmate  ill  by  merely  telling  him  he 
looks  so  and  sticking  to  it.  However  much 
legend  surrounds  the  facts,  there  are  facts  there, 
nevertheless.    Far  more  amazing  instances  of 
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diseases  mentally  caused  are  vouched  for  by 
unimpeachable  authorities,  as  when  Professor 
Paul  Dubois,  one  of  the  foremost  European 
neurologists,  whose  work  is  open  to  the  most 
rigid  scientific  scrutiny,  tells  the  following  story 
in  his  book  on  **The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on 
the  Body": 

"A  young  soldier  presented  himself  at  the 
[Nancy]  hospital;  the  professor  examined  him, 
verified  a  sore  throat,  and  gave  him  a  gargle. 
Then,  desirous  of  showing  his  class  the  power  of 
verbal  suggestion,  he  takes  the  young  man's  arm 
and  says  to  him  point  blank:  *  Since  when  has 
your  arm  been  paralyzed?*  The  astonished 
patient  declares  positively  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  his  arm.  But  the  professor  stands 
firm.  *See,  gentlemen',  says  he  to  the  students, 
*  here  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  attacked  by  a 
rare  affection,  psychic  paralysis  of  the  right  arm. 
You  see  how  this  limb  hangs,  without  life,  by  the 
side  of  the  body  and  falls  back  again  when  it  is 
lifted,'  and  joining  the  action  to  the  word  he  raised 
the  arm,  which  really  fell  back  like  a  club.  The 
arm  was  really  and  truly  paralyzed,  and  it  was 
necessary  next  day  to  restore  it  by  inverse  sugges- 
tion, which  was  quite  as  easy." 

So  the  mind  may  affect  the  body  beneficially 
as  well  as  injuriously.  By  detaching  your  at- 
tention from  pain,  you  reduce  or  dismiss  it. 
A  concert  or  a  play  will  often  cure  a  headache ; 
football  players  rarely  feci  bruises  during  a 
game;  soldiers  have  been  oblivious  to  wounds 
till  they  dropped  from  loss  of  blood;  a  tooth  will 
stop  aching  as  you  arc  on  your  way,  with 
thoughts  diverted,  to  the  dentist's.  Much 
depends  also  upon  mood.  The  mental  phenom- 
enon called  faith  will  lend  efficacy  to  charms, 
ikons,  quack  medicines,  and  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  It  explains  the  cures  (when  they  arc 
cures)  at  Lourdcs,  Stc.  Anne  dc  Bcaupr6, 
and  the  Christian  Science  establishments.  It 
also  accounts  for  the  "gold  cure."  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  bichloride  of  gold;  in- 
stead, there  is  an  elaborate  and  highly  benefi- 
cent system  of  deception,  by  which  a  dij.so- 
maniac  is  convinced  that  the  chains  of  habit 
arc  broken. 

Clearly,  then,  the  mind  contains  a  whole 
resen-oir  of  potentialities  that  can  be  utilized  to 
immense  advantage  in  the  prevention,  relief, 
and  even  cure  of  certain  diseases — i.  e.,  those 
of  a  nervous  character.  The  tapping  of  that 
reservoir  is  possible  through  suggestion  or 
through  auto-suggestion  —  as  ■  foreshadowed, 
perhaps  by  accident,  and  yet  possibly  by  the 


intuition  of  genius,  in  a  notable  passage  oi 
Shakespeare: 

Macbeth 


''Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?" 

Doctor 
"Therein  the  patient 
Must  minister  to  himself." 

Yes,  to  himself,  and  by  a  process  somewhat 
analogous  to  self-hypnotism.  But  here  let  me 
insist  on  clear  statement.  I  have  seen  a  show- 
man h)'pnotize  a  dozen  small  boys  and  make 
them  act  upon  every  suggestion  he  threw  out 
**Boys,"  said  he,  "I'm  going  to  give  each  of 
you  a  fine,  red  apple."  Then  he  gave  each  of 
them  a  raw  potato,  which  the  urchin  bit  into 
with  every  evidence  of  delight.  Again,  he 
said,  "It  's  cold  to-day,  fifty  below  zero.  When 
I  came  out  of  my  house  this  morning  I  found 
a  man  frozen  to  death  on  my  doorstep."  Before 
the  showman  had  got  this  far,  the  boys  rubbed 
their  hands,  pulled  their  caps  down  over  their 
ears,  and  beat  their  arms  to  and  fro,  cabman- 
fashion.  Then  the  hypnotist  said,  "Dear 
me,  what  dirty  faces!  Boys,  you  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  come  before  an  audience  in 
such  a  condition!  Now  I  'm  going  to  bring 
you  a  basin  of  water."  Instead  he  brought  a 
pan  of  flour,  and  instantly  the  youngsters 
washed  their  faces  in  it.  Psychologically,  all 
this  was  simple.  Hypnotism  isn't  the  control  of 
a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one;  it  is  an  arrest 
of  reason,  leaving  the  non-reasoning  portion 
of  the  brain  (called  by  scientists  the  subcon- 
scious or  subliminal  self )  a  prey  to  suggestion. 

Now,  as  the  clergy  at  Emmanuel  fully  under- 
stand and  as  they  intend  soon  to  explain  in 
a  book  they  are  preparing,  it  isn't  essential 
that  the  reason  shall  be  put  to  sleep  in  order 
that  the  subconscious  self  shall  be  made  respon- 
sive to  suggestion.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
whose  arm  was  paralyzed  by  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a  scientist  and  in  the  case  of  patients 
cured  of  alcoholism  by  "bichloride  of  gold," 
it  was  the  subconscious  self  that  did  the  work. 
Nor  need  the  subconscious  self  be  played 
upon  from  without.  A  patient  may  himself 
make  remedial  suggestions  to  his  own  sublim- 
inal consciousness,  which  passes  them  on 
automatically  to  his  body.    When  the  hypno- 
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tist's  young  victims  were  making  fools  of 
themselves  before  an  audience,  they  were 
not  aware  what  they  were  doing.  Similarly 
the  sufferer  from  nervous  diseases  need  take 
no  account  of  the  method  by  which  suggestion 
acts.  The  right  suggestion  will  produce  the 
right  result  quite  of  itself.  For  instance,  here 
is  Dr.  Worcester's  mental  cure  for  insomnia: 
Say  to  yourself,  **Iam  going  to  sleep.  I  am 
drowsy,  drowsy.  I  can't  keep  awake.  I 
am  drunk  with  sleep."  Never  mind  if  the 
top  of  your  brain  retorts,  "Stuff  and  non- 
sense!" the  underside  of  your  brain  takes  the 
hint  and  lulls  your  body  into  slumber. 

To  teach  the  fine  and  beneficent  art  of 
fooling  the  body  into  good  behavior  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Wednesday  evening  classes  at 
Emmanuel.  It  is  a  varied  art,  involving  the 
command  of  a  whole  battery  of  ideas,  for  not 
all  suggestions  attain  the  definiteness  of  the  one 
regarding  sleep,  nor  are  all  their  operations  so 
direct  Neither  does  the  class  give  its  entire 
time  to  study.  First  singing,  then  prayer, 
then  a  practical  talk  by  Dr.  Worcester  or 
one  of  his  associates,  and  finally  a  series  of  short 
testimonies  in  which  patients  report,  for  one 
another's  encouragement,  the  progress  they 
are  making  and  the  sources  of  their  improve- 
ment. In  a  word,  it  is  a  remodeled  prayer- 
nieeting,  its  aim  being  to  "create  an  atmos- 
phere of  aggressive  cheerfulness." 

HOW  NERV^-WRECK   MAY   BE   AVERTED 

It  is  to  the  addresses,  naturally,  that  interest 
especially  attaches.  Suppose  the  speaker  is 
Dr.  J.  Warren  Achom : 

"Much  of  the  prevailing  nervous  ailment,*' 
sa}'s  he,  **  is  due  to  worry,  superinduced  by  a 
Piilt)'  conscience  and  distrust  of  self,  started 
^  the  child  by  the  inexcusable  nagging  and 
fault-finding  of  its  parents.  The  sense  of 
kumor  should  be  cultivated  in  every  child, 
^  it  will  prove  a  panacea  for  many  ills. 
Evenone  should  try  to  tell  at  least  one  funny 
^0'  at  the  breakfast  table  every  day,  and 
4us  the  day  will  be  started  right.  Worry 
^tards  digestion  and  banishes  sleep,  and 
thus  causes  nervous  ailments.  The  same  is 
Jrue  of  unnecessary  sorrow,  anger,  and  'the 
hlues.'  They  are  bad  habits  that  can  be  con- 
quered. Indulge  in  neither  retrospection  nor 
jntrospection.  Cultivate  only  thoughts  of 
'^PPy  experiences,  search  out  the  companion- 
%  of  happy  friends,  read  books  of  the  right 
*rt-avoid  disagreeable  books;  work,  if  not 


for  yourself,  for  others,  and  let  efforts  to  correct 
their  bad  habits  aid  in  curing  your  own." 

Or  if  Dr.  Worcester  himself  is  to  address  the 
class,  you  may  expect  some  such  remarks  as 
these — I  quote  from  a  recent  magazine  article 
of  his:  "It  is  your  fears,  your  sad  thoughts, 
your  repinings,  your  irritable  complaints  that 
are  making  you  ill.  For  those  thoughts  do 
not  arise  without  their  physical  concomitants. 
They  set  your  weary  nerves  to  jangling,  they 
throw  the  most  tired  cells  in  your  poor  brains 
into  convulsive,  harmful  activity.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  bad  for  you  to  think  about  your 
symptoms  and  to  talk  about  them.  That  is 
why  many  experienced  physicians  will  not  per- 
mit their  nervous  patients  to  receive  visits 
from  their  friends;  not  that  the  sight  of  a  friendly 
face  is  injurious,  but  that  such  visits  lead  to 
conversation  about  suffering  and  disease." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  evening's  address 
treats  matters  less  commonly  understood, 
as  when  Dr.  Worcester,  speaking  of  anger, 
its  effects,  and  its  prevention,  said:  "When 
you  get  angry,  there  is  always  a  moment  just 
before  when  you  know  you  are  going  to  be 
angry*':  check  yourself  at  that  moment  and 
you  save  yourself  the  strain  of  a  nerve  tempest 
and  all  its  aftermath  of  chagrin  and  remorse, 
which  are  almost  as  baleful  in  their  influence 
upon  the  body  as  the  original  cataclysm.  For 
the  most  part,  though,  the  instruction  involves 
no  such  subtleties.  They  are  reserved  for 
application  to  individual  needs  as  developed 
in  the  diagnosis  of  individual  cases. 

A   HELP  TOWARD   SELF-MASTERY 

Writing  of  the  Emmanuel  movement,  Dr. 
McComb  says,  "The  aim  is  simply  to  bring 
peace  to  the  conscience,  to  kindle  hope,  to 
create  faith  and  to  dispel  all  that  is  evil,  in- 
jurious, sad,  inharmonious  in  the  patient's 
life  and  mind.  The  sick  in  mind  and  body 
can  do  much  for  themselves,  but  often  they 
must  be  helped  to  gain  self-control,  *to  draw 
from  their  own  well,' and  they  must  be  taught 
how  to  manipulate  their  mental  and  moral 
resources  with  a  view  to  perfect  health.  Often 
a  man  can  carry  his  self-treatment  up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  beyond  that  he  cannot  go. 
His  will-power  fails,  he  loses  his  grip  and  be- 
comes discouraged.  Then  a  wise  and  sym- 
pathetic physician  of  mind  or  body  must  inter- 
vene to  do  for  the  patient  what  he  cannot  do 
for  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  latter's  efforts 
from  being  lost.    All  this  labor  is- done  mainly 
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by  personal  dealing  with  the  patient.  He 
is  encouraged  to  trust  the  constitution  of  his 
own  being,  to  utilize  its  mysterious  forces  for 
his  well-being.  Then  ideals  of  inner  calm, 
of  spiritual  poise,  of  freedom  from  black  care 
and  harassing  worries  are  persistently  kept 
before  the  mind  until  its  sub-conscious  activity 
has  been  stirred  and  the  wished-for  trend  of 
thought  secured.  In  many,  perhaps  the  major- 
ity, of  cases  under  our  care,  the  real  root  of 
the  mischief  is  a  moral  fault.  Nervous  people 
are  generally  egotists.  They  are  self-centered, 
always  think  of  themselves,  and  conceive  of 
the  universe  under  only  two  categories :  its  friend- 
liness or  its  hostility  to  their  own  petty  inter- 
ests. Hence  their  great  need  is  to  have  these 
morbid  thoughts  displaced  by  something 
attractive,  and  this  is  best  done  by  giving 
them  some  task  which  will  take  them  out  of 
themselves  and  make  them  minister  to  others' 
necessities,  or  by  stimulating  and  healthful 
courses  of  reading." 

Doesn't  all  this  sound  sane  and  reasonable  ? 
Long  before  Drs.  Worcester  and  McComb 
began  their  work,  nerve  specialists  were  using 
suggestion  with  admirable  results.  I  once 
watched  an  eminent  neurologist  treat  a  case 
of  incipient  nervous  prostration.  The  patient, 
a  lady,  was  subjected  to  all  the  tests  for  ner- 
vous disorders.  After  an  hour's  investigation, 
the  doctor  burst  out  laughing  —  "Nothing 
the  matter,  madam;  absolutely  nothing  the 
matter!"  Then  he  directed  the  patient  how 
to  rearrange  her  work,  with  a  view  to  relieving 
strain,  and  sent  her  home  jubilant.  Meeting 
her  brother  next  day,  he  said:  "Annette  came 
to  me  yesterday,  but  I  found  nothing  wrong 
with  her" — thus  using  the  brother  as  a  means 
of  reinforcing  the  suggestion  of  health,  for 
the  remark  would  inevitably  be  repeated  to 
the  patient.  You  see  what  all  this  meant: 
the  ailing  body  had  produced  the  ailing  mind; 
the  ailing  mind  had  prevented  the  recovery 
of  the  ailing  body;  it  was  what  physicians  call 
"a  vicious  circle."  Tc  break  it,  the  mind  must 
be  freed  of  fear,  anxiety,  and  distress.  Instead 
must  come  peace  and  hope  and  buoyancy. 

And  think  of  how  trifling  in  the  main  are 
the  causes  of  mental  torment!  Unless  looked 
at  through  the  microscope  of  morbid  fancy — 
morbid  but  not  uncontrollable — the  most  of 
them  are  mere  nothings.  At  Emmanuel  the 
patient  is  taught  to  reduce  such  trifles  to  their 
true  dimensions.  Says  Dubois:  "There  are 
people  who  are  true  virtuosos  in  the  art  of 


making  the  lyre  of  the  emotions  vibrate. 
life  is  passed  in  tormenting  themsd 
making  tragic  the  smallest  events  in  tb 
When  a  lady,  for  example,  is  endowc 
this  grievous  impressionability,  she  is 
by  excitement  from  morning  till  night  an 
from  night  to  mommg.  On  awakii: 
is  in  a  state  of  anxious  agitation  which 
the  day;  she  feels  herself  already  < 
under  the  weight  of  all  that  she  has  to 
of  all  that  she  will  have  to  bear;  she  suffe 
it  by  anticipation.  The  little  vexations 
every  mistress  of  a  house  has  to  bear 
for  her  simple  annoyances;  they  are  a 
phes,  and  the  morning  is  already  full  o 
At  noon  one  of  the  boys  has  not  re 
Instead  of  supposing  that  he  has  loiten 
his  little  comrades,  the  mother  takes 
her  head  that  he  has  been  run  over  by  a 
car  and  the  servant  must  go  and  look  i 
During  this  time  the  soup  or  the  roast  is  1 
In  the  afternoon  there  are  new  emotions  i 
of  a  letter  in  which  she  reads  betw< 
lines  what  is  not  there,  or  because  of  a  U 
which  is  opened  with  trembling  ham 
which  proves  only  to  contain  some  insig 
news.  At  the  end  of  the  day  the  u: 
woman  has  supported  twenty  sorrows 
were  only  imaginar}' — the  fruit  exc 
of  emotion.  She  has  weakened  her  i 
system  in  spite  of  the  futility  of  the 
They  affect  her  sleep,  which  is  troubled  t 
ful  dreams.  The  individual  rises  with  t 
head,  made  more  sensitive  by  fatigue,  sti 
incapable  of  controlling  herself,  and  tl 
day  the  interminable  succession  of 
tional  commotions  recommences."  Em: 
Church  would  make  short  shrift  of  her  c 
Cases  there  arc,  though,  that  won't  3 
easily — those  of  dipsomania,  for  insta: 
of  drug  habits.  Then  the  heavy  gun 
up.  As  a  last  resort,  hypnotism  is  usi 
victim  is  put  into  the  hypnotic  sleep  and 
abhors  alcohol  or  morphine.  Wakii 
retains  the  idea.  Relapse,  if  it  occurs,  i 
teractcd  by  a  repetition  of  the  treatment 

REGAINING  CONTROL  OF  NERVES 

Such,  in  general,  being  the  plan  of  ca: 
at  Emmanuel,  what  of  results?  They  a 
encouraging.  Dr.  McComb,  in  a  publi 
ment,  cites  representative  instances  of  s 
"First,  a  clergyman  who  for  a  year  or 
been  the  victim  of  insomnia.  Sleep  a 
obtained  only  by  the  help  of  strong  dru{ 
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his  life  became  a  wretched  slavery.  In  de- 
spair he  applied  for  help.  The  first  night  after 
treatment  he  slept  for  seven  hours.  So  far 
as  he  has  since  followed  our  instructions,  his 
rest  has  been  good.  Another  patient  is  a  busi- 
ness man.  He  complained  of  indifference 
to  life  and  its  interests,  of  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  of  a  kind  of 
moral  callousness  that  was  ruining  his  life. 
Proper  suggestions  were  made  to  him.  He 
was  encouraged  to  repeat  them  mechanically 
to  himself,  especially  when  about  to  fall  asleep. 
He  reports  himself  much  better  and  on  the  way 
to  fully  restored  moral  feeling." 

A  third  case,  an  aged  man  suffering  from 
creeping  paralysis,  an  incurable  disorder,  on 
his  first  visit  with  violently  shaking  limbs, 
after  a  few  quiet  reassuring  suggestions  experi- 
enced a  reduction  in  the  extent  of  the  vibrations 
to  the  amount  of  about  25  per  cent.  Subse- 
quent treatments  reduced  the  nervous  tremor 
still  further. 

"A  fourth,  a  young  woman,  who  has  reached 
an  acute  stage  of  nervous  prostration,  suffered 
from  ahnost  constant  insomnia,  fixed  ideas, 
with  periodic  maniacal  outbursts,  was  relieved 
at  the  end  of  a  week.  Sleep  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  the  mental  state  has  become 
normal. 

"A  fifth,  a  school  teacher,  in  consequence  of 
nenous  lapse  had  lost  control,  began  to  fear 


the  children  imder  her  care,  and  thought  of 
relinquishing  her  profession.  She  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  self-control  and  of  control 
of  others.  The  notion  of  fear  was  dislodged 
by  a  sentiment  of  love  for  her  little  charges, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  this  conscien- 
tious and  experienced  teacher  regained  her 
poise  and  found  herself  performing  her  duties 
better  than  ever  before." 

But  the  larger,  more  significant,  result  you 
must  seek  in  the  diffusion  of  sane  ideas  of  living. 
Thousands,  predisposed  to  nervous  breakdown, 
have  learned  how  to  ward  it  off.  Thousands, 
already  losing  control  of  their  nerves,  have  dis- 
covered ways  to  regain  command.  Mean- 
while, unnumbered  homes  have  found  means  to 
reduce  jar  and  strain  and  friction.  Best  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  the  indirect  effect  upon  children. 
"In  this  domain  of  ner\'ous  diseases,  "writes 
Paul  Dubois,  "  it  is  easy  to  prove  the  contagion 
of  example.  We  see  little  girls  already  imitate 
their  nervous  father  and  hysterical  mother, 
throwing  themselves  upon  a  sofa  at  the  slightest 
fatigue  and  complaining  of  backache  and 
headache.  They  are  sensitive  to  all  exterior 
influences,  cannot  take  food  which  they  do 
not  like,  and  become  unnerved  like  their  mother. 
They  play  so  well  the  part  of  little  nen^ous 
women  that  they  are  caught  in  the  snare  and 
become  so  really.  Nen^ous  parents,  think  of 
this  danger  of  moral  contagion!" 
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THE    EXACTNESS    WITH    WHICH   NEW    VARIETIES 
CAN   BE    PRODUCED     TO   MEET   SPECIFIC  NEEDS 

BY 


E,  T.  BREWSTER 


IT  is  common  knowledge  that  the  great 
Dan\in  got  much  of  the  evidence  for 
his  theory  of  evolution  from  gardeners, 
^^rjinen,  stock  breeders,  pigeon  fanciers, 
*^  men,  and  other  highly  practical  persons, 
*ho  were  doing  on  a  small  scale  precisely  what 
Darwin  believ«i  Nature  herself  to  be  doing  on  a 
TB^one.  Both,  he  saw,  were  producing  from 
^  to  time  new  sorts  of  animals  and  plants: 


both,  he  proved,  were  doing  it  in  pretty  much 
the  same  way. 

But  though  all  this  happened  fifty  years  and 
more  ago,  it  is  hardly  more  than  five  since  the 
disciples  of  Darwin  have  been  in  a  position  to 
repay  their  old  debt.  Only  lately  has  the 
general  theor}'  of  organic  evolution  become  so 
precise  and  definite  as  to  be  of  much  real  aid  to 
the  working  breeder  in  guiding  the  tremendous 
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forces  of  creation.  It  is  the  story  of  Bessemer 
steel  over  again.  Men  made  good  steel  ages 
before  Mushet  showed  them  exactly  how  they 
had  been  doing  it.  After  that  came  the  Besse- 
mer process — and  the  Steel  Age. 

Of  all  the  scientific  ideas  which  the  Dar- 
winians have  contributed  to  the  work  of  prac- 
tical men,  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
is  the  doctrine  of  unii -characters.  The  unit- 
character  is  the  indivisible  minimum,  the  ele- 
ment in  each  living  being  that  is  inherited  com- 
pletely, or  else  is  not  inherited  at  all.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  unit-characters  which,  like  the 
radium  atom,  refuse  to  conform  strictly  to 
definition;  while  two  biological  atoms,  like  two 
chemical  atoms,  may  sometimes  unite  to  pro- 
duce something  not  in  the  least  like  either. 
Still,  as  things  go  in  the  world  of  practical 
affairs,  both  sorts  of  atoms  are  fixed  and 
indestructible. 

The  "  angora'*  coat  of  several  animals  is  such 
a  unit-character.  Either  the  hair  stops  grow- 
ing at  a  certain  length,  or  else  it  does  not  stop. 
One  docs  not  find  cats  or  rabbits  or  guinea- 
pigs  that  are  half-way  angoras.  They  all  are 
either  short-haired  or  long-haired;  and  when 
one  breeds  the  two  sorts  together,  some  of  the 
descendants  have  one  sort  of  hair  and  some 
have  the  other:  but  there  is  never  any  doubt 
which  is  which.  But  while  the  length  of  a 
rabbit's  hair  is  such  an  hereditary  unit,  the 
length  of  its  ears  is  not.  Various  breeds  have 
cars  of  all  lengths  between  four  inches  and 
eight;  and  the  offspring  of  any  particular  cross 
arc  all  alike  and  all  intermediate  between  their 
parents.  Most  striking  of  all  these  unit-char- 
acters is,  of  course,  sex.  We  have  two  parents; 
we  inherit  the  sex  of  only  one,  and  that  single 
difference  permeates  every  organ  of  the  body, 
from  the  length  of  the  hair  to  the  proportions 
of  the  toes. 

Anybody  can  make  a  dwarf  pea  by  planting 
the  seed  in  poor  soil;  but  he  cannot  produce  a 
dwarf  race  in  that  way,  because  that  kind  of 
dwarfing  is  not  inherited.  Plant  the  seed  of 
the  star\'ed  pea  in  good  ground,  and  it  becomes 
full-sized  once  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  dwarf  stocks  in  which  low 
stature  is  a  unit-character.  No  matter  how 
rich  the  soil  nor  how  thorough  the  cultivation, 
the  plant  remains  small;  while  a  cross  with  a 
naturally  tall  stock  gives  to  remote  generations 
some  dwarf  peas  and  some  tall,  but  none  half- 
way between.  Past,  therefore,  are  the  days  of 
dependence  on  slow  amelioration  and  improved 


cultivation.    Modem  scientific  plant-breeding 
has  become  a  search  for  imit-characters. 

So  much  then  by  way  of  theory:  let  us  now 
turn  to  the  solution  of  an  actual  problem. 

PRODUCING  A  NEW  KIND  OF  WHEAT 

The  English  baker  insists  that  his  flour  shall 
be  what  he  calls  "strong";  which  means  that 
it  can  be  baked  into  the  particular  sort  of  loaf 
which  the  British  housekeeper  will  buy.  Un- 
fortunately this  somewhat  inscrutable  quality 
of  strength  seems  not  to  inhere  in  English 
grain;  and  the  baker,  in  consequence,  pays  a 
shilling  or  two  more  for  American  flour. 
Naturally,  the  English  farmer  tries  American 
seed — only  to  find  that  in  English  soil  and 
climate  the  yield  is  so  poor  that  the  higher  price 
does  not  offset  the  smaller  crop. 

Lately  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  by  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  of  all  plant 
breeders,  Mr.  R.  H.  Biffin,  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr, 
Biffin  found  that  the  "strength"  of  flour  is 
usually  due  to  soil  and  climate,  and  that  the 
strong  American  wheats  grown  in  England 
rapidly  deteriorate.  He  discovered,  however, 
simply  by  trying,  that  there  are  one  or  two 
American  races  in  which  strength  is  a  unit- 
character.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  for  the  same  quality  to  be  in  one 
plant  a  mere  accident  of  cultivation  which  dis- 
appears with  changing  conditions,  and  in 
another  a  full  unit-character,  hereditary  and 
persistent  for  generations.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  most  successful  Continental  breeders  of 
grains  have  for  some  time  taken  pains  not  to 
give  their  seed  plants  high  cultivation,  lest  they 
be  misled  by  its  effects.  So  Biffin  crossed  his 
selected  American  wheat  with  a  standard 
English  variety.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
both  sorts,  in  addition  to  the  alternative  pair 
of  units,  strength  and  weakness,  had  each  a 
score  of  other  qualities.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  unit-characters  to  be  in- 
herited independently  of  one  another.  In  a 
field  of  these  hybrid  plants,  therefore,  there 
were  some  that  had  this  combination,  and 
some  that  had  that.  Some  were  largely 
American  and  some  largely  English,  as  the 
qualities  of  the  two  strains  fell  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  chance.  Biffin  had,  there- 
fore, only  to  hunt  over  his  plot  until  he  came 
upon  a  plant  which  chanced  to  be  English  in 
everything  except  the  American  qudity  of 
''strength."  From  this  single  plant  he  started 
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his  new  wheat,  English  in  all  respects  but  one, 
and  suited  to  English  soil;  American  in  one 
quality  only,  and  suited  to  English  palates. 

ONE  PLANT  FROM  40,000  HYBRIDS 

This  is  essentially  Burbank's  method.  Bur- 
bank  has  never  been  an  especially  scientific 
person,  but  with  the  happy  intuition  of  a  man 
of  genius  he  has,  quite  independently,  seized 
upon  this  principle  of  hereditary  unit-char- 
acters and  applied  it  with  extraordinary  skill. 
He  takes  his  units  wherever  he  can  find  them — 
it  may  be  close  at  hand,  it  may  be  from  the 
other  side  of  the  earth — and  combines  them 
into  a  new  being  the  like  of  which  never  was 
before.  His  success  is  in  no  small  measure 
due  to  the  scale  on  which  he  works.  With 
only  a  dozen  of  these  hereditary  units,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  present  or  absent  in  any  par- 
ticular cross-bred  plant,  the  chance  combi- 
nations will  bring  all  the  desirable  qualities 
together  but  once  in  about  4,000  cases.  Bur- 
bank,  however,  has  to  bring  simultaneously 
into  one  happy  combination  scores  of  unit- 
diaracters  which  have  never  been  together 
before— and  he  plans  accordingly.  In  one  of 
his  experiments  with  blackberries,  he  raised  in 
w  season  40,000  hybrid  plants,  and  from 
these  selected  the  single  one  which  combined 
the  virtues  of  all.  The  rest  he  burned,  root 
and  branch  and  berr\',  in  one  huge  pile,  thirty 
cords  at  once.  Burbank's  methods  are,  there- 
fore, neither  unique  nor  especially  new.  What 
is  both  unique  and  new  is  the  boldness  and 
certainty  with  which  he  applies  them.  As  for 
the  purely  scientific  value  of  his  work,  that 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  Carnegie  Institution 
has  granted  him  $10,000  a  year  for  the  next 
ten  years,  and  his  results  are  to  be  recorded, 
systematized,  and  put  into  shape  for  other  less 
gifted  men.  Orthodox  science  and  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  have  at  last  made  one  another's 
acquaintance.  The  outcome  should  be  to  their 
mutual  advantage. 

Everywhere  in  the  work  of  recent  plant 
breeders  one  sees  the  same  dependence  upon 
^t-characters.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  got  its  new  frost-proof 
orange,  which  will  grow  400  miles  north  of 
^l^c  present  range  of  oranges,  only  when  Dr. 
"d)ber  transferred  bodily  the  unit,  not-affected- 
l^y-temperatures-down-to-eight-above,  from  the 
'^y  but  otherwise  worthless  trifoliate  orange. 
The  Department  got  its  hardy  and  prolific 
•^•staple  upland  cotton — ^worth  twelve  and 


eighteen  cents  the  poimd  when  ordinary  cotton 
is  bringing  nine  and  ten — by  picking  out  the 
desired  unit-character  from  the  sea-island  cot- 
ton. In  the  region  of  the  Dakotas  (where  since 
the  first  year  of  the  century  they  boast  the 
first  fruit-breeding  greenhouse  ever  built)  some 
thousands  of  planters  wasted  some  millions  of 
dollars  in  trying  to  introduce  the  fruits  of  other 
climes,  before  they  found  out  that  the  only  way 
to  give  a  fruit-tree  endurance  against  cold  is 
to  give  it  one  local  ancestor  which  already 
possesses  that  quality. 

A  WHEAT   IMMUNE  TO   RUST 

Again,  to  come  back  to  the  breeder  with  whom 
we  started,  Mr.  Biffin  has  at  last  beaten  the  yel- 
low rust  of  wheat,  a  disease  which  costs  Great 
Britain  a  considerable  number  of  thousand 
pounds  sterling  each  year.  An  old-time  breeder 
would  have  chosen  for  his  starting  point  that  one 
of  the  standard  varieties  which  is  already  least 
susceptible  to  rust,  and  tried  to  better  that  still 
further  by  selecting  year  after  year  the  healthiest 
plants.  Consequently,  he  never  would  have 
known  whether  any  individual  plant  was  really 
immune  or  had  merely  escaped  contagion. 
Mr.  Biffin  followed  a  method  precisely  the 
reverse.  He  took  the  worst  rusting  variety 
that  he  could  find,  the  "Michigan  bronze,'' 
an  excellent  wheat  but  so  easily  attacked  that 
in  the  damp  climate  of  England  it  with  diffi- 
culty ripens  seed  at  all.  This  he  crossed  with  a 
completely  immune  but  otherwise  pretty  worth- 
less sort.  Of  the  hybrids,  three  plants  in  every 
four  were  badly  rusted.  The  fourth  stood  out 
here  and  there  in  the  field,  fresh  and  green  and 
entirely  untouched  by  the  blight.  Since,  there- 
fore, none  of  the  healthy  plants  had  escaped  by 
accident,  it  remained  only  to  select  an  in- 
dividual plant  in  which  were  combined  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  Michigan  bronze. 
Thus  the  Experiment  Station  at  Cambridge  is 
in  a  position  to  produce  in  only  three  genera- 
tions a  pure  strain  which,  always  coming  true 
from  seed,  shall  combine  immunity  to  yellow 
rust  with  any  other  designated  quality  that  is 
also  a  imit-character. 

BREEDING  SEED-GRAINS  TO  ORDER 

But  the  man  who  has  carried  farthest  of  all 
this  principle  of  unit-characters  or  nothing  is 
Nilsson  of  Svalof ,  a  town  in  Sweden  just  across 
the  water  from  Copenhagen.  His  case  is  es- 
pecially interesting  because  he  is  employed 
by  a  great  grain-breeding  syndicate,  which  is 
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concerned  strictly  with  a  "  business  proposition, " 
and  uses  the  most  thoroughly  scientific  methods 
only  because  they  pay.  Sweden  is  a  country 
of  very  diverse  climates  and  soils;  the  Seed- 
Grain  Society  for  Sweden  makes  a  specialty 
of  suiting  precisely  each  local  need.  One 
farmer  finds  he  could  sell  his  barley  to  a 
neighboring  brewer  if  only  the  particular  Ger- 
man variety  which  the  brewer  wants  could  be 
made  to  grow  in  Sweden.  Another, whose  land 
is  wet,  wants  seed  like  that  of  his  neighbors, 
except  that  it  shall  prefer  wet  land  to  dry. 
A  third  wants  to  raise  a  lowland  crop  in  a 
mountain  valley. 

It  is  just  such  particular  demands  as  these  that 
Nilsson  supplies.  The  corresponding  unit- 
characters  he  picks  up  wherever  he  can. 
Usually,  however,  he  finds  all  that  he  needs 
for  years  to  come  right  at  hand  in  his  own 
fields.  For  the  number  of  individual  plants 
in  a  field  of  grain  or  of  grass  is  enormous,  and 
experience  shows  that  new  combinations  of 
units  keep  turning  up  spontaneously,  both 
from  accidental  crosses  and  because,  as  we 
shall  see,  imit-characters  do  appear  de  novo. 
Nilsson,  therefore,  follows  strictly  the  principle 
of  "  single  seed  breeding, "  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  scientific  plant-breeding  and  one  which 
has  been  worked  out  independently  by  several 
different  persons,  including  our  own  country- 
man, Hays.  Every  one  of  the  three  thousand 
or  more  varieties  which  are  at  one  time  under 
test  is  the  offspring  of  a  single  plant  whose 
every  peculiarity,  from  seedling  to  seed  and 
from  the  number  of  spikelets  in  its  car  to  its 
ability  to  stand  up  under  a  thunder-storm,  has 
been  carefully  determined  and  recorded,  while 
its  pedigree  is  known  as  accurately  as  that  of  a 
race-horse  or  a  crowned  head.  Only  thus  can 
the  breeder  be  certain  concerning  every  visible 
quality  and  every  latent  strain. 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  ANIMAL  BREEDING 

Animal  breeding  too  is  becoming  a  question 
of  unit-characters,  since  the  more  we  know 
about  both  animals  and  plants,  the  more  do 
we  find  them  to  be  fundamentally  alike.  But 
as  cows  are  vastly  more  complex — and  expen- 
sive— than  cabbages,  the  animal  breeders  have 
been  somewhat  slower  than  the  breeders  of 
plants  to  risk  effort,  time,  and  capital  on 
methods  which  have  been  thoroughly  tested 
only  on  such  small  and  quick-breeding  creatures 
as  mice  and  guinea-pigs.  Even  among  plant 
breeders,  the  breeders  of  grasses  and  grains 


are  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  breeders  of 

fruit  trees. 

But  to  come  at  once  to  an  actual  case,  the 
Hampshire  swine  are  a  breed  of  uncertain 
origin  which  has  of  late  years  been  a  decided 
favorite  in  the  Middle  West.  The  hogs  are 
properly  black  with  a  white  belt  around  the 
body  at  the  shoulder.  Even  among  registered 
Hampshires,  however,  about  10  per  cent,  are 
v/ithout  the  belt,  and  these  naturally  occasion 
a  considerable  loss  to  their  owners,  since,  of 
course,  no  farmer  wants  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  registered  stock  for  an  animal  that  lacks  the 
characteristic  marks  of  the  breed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  breeders  of  Hampshires  have  never 
been  able  to  eliminate  these  "blacks"  from 
the  strain. 

It  appears  furthermore  that  if  two  belted 
individuals  produce  any  blacks  at  all,  these 
make  one-fourth  the  litter;  when  a  belted 
animal  is  bred  to  a  black,  either  the  entire 
litter  is  belted  or  else  the  young  are  half  one 
sort  and  half  the  other;  while  if  black  is  mated 
to  black,  the  young  may  be  all  black  or  all 
belted,  or  some  may  be  one  and  some  the  other. 
Finally,  a  belted  animal  may  have  white  hind 
feet;  a  black  animal  always  has  white  fore 
feet.  Evidently  this  is  a  pretty  complex  prob- 
lem in  heredity;  one,  moreover,  that  up  to  a 
year  or  two  ago  could  not  be  solved  by  any- 
body. Within  the  year,  however,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Spillman,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  following  a  somewhat  similar  case 
studied  in  the  guinea-pig  by  Castle  at  Harvard 
University,  found  a  complete  explanation. 

UNIT-CHARACTERS    SOMETIMES   COMBINE 

It  turns  out  that  the  belt  in  the  Hampshires 
is  not  one  unit-character  but  at  least  two. 
Two  factors,  otherwise  unknown,  go  to  produce 
it;  and  if  either  factor  is  lacking,  the  belt  docs 
not  appear.  But  like  other  such  units,  these 
factors  are  transmitted  independently.  A  black 
animal  may  then  lack  the  belt  because  it  lacks 
one  factor,  or  because  it  lacks  the  other,  or 
because  it  lacks  both.  Without  going  further 
into  details,  Mr.  Spillman  showed  that  instead 
of  there  being  only  two  sorts  of  Hampshires, 
there  are  really  nine,  four  belted  and  five  black. 
Only  one  of  these  is  entirely  free  from  latent 
blackness,  always  has  both  factors,  and  always 
breeds  true.  He  gives  simple  rules  by  which, 
by  means  of  trial  matings,  any  farmer  can  pick 
out  this  particular  sort  from  the  other  three 
which  look  exactly  like  it,  and  thus  put  an  end 
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once  for  all  to  the  appearance  of  the  unprofit- 
able "blacks." 

Meantime,  to  show  how  intimate  now-a-days 
is  the  contact  between  theory  and  practice,  two 
practical  breeders  of  swine,  Messrs.  Q.  I.  and 
J.P.Simpson,  of  Palmer,  111.,  have  discovered 
that  these  same  two  belt-factors  are  present, 
singly,  in  several  other  domesticated  breeds. 
Some  breeds  have  one,  some  have  the  other, 
some  have  neither;  consequently  none  are 
belted.  When,  therefore,  the  belt,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  characterized  the  original 
great-grandfather  of  all  pigs,  chances  to  appear, 
as  it  sometimes  does  in  some  modem  pig,  the 
mysterious  "reversion"  probably  means  only 
that  the  two  elements  of  the  ancient  belt  hap- 
pened to  get  together  ia  a  chance  cross.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  modem  explanation  of  other  such 
strange  reversions  to  long-departed  ancestors. 
The  Simpsons,  however,  knowing  which  of 
various  common  breeds  have  one  belt-factor 
and  which  the  other,  know  in  advance  whether 
anypanicular  cross  will  *  revert'  or  not.  Con- 
versely, as  they  have  lately  made  public,  they 
arc  now  at  work  on  a  method  by  which  they 
bope  to  be  able  to  "break  up"  and  thus 
eliminate  other  undesired  but  persistent  qual- 
ities. 

IMPROVING    THE    BREEDING    OF    FOWLS 

Opposite  in  certain  respects  to  the  Hamp- 
shire swine,  are  the  **blue''  Andalusian  fowls. 
Here,  too,  the  blue  color  is  not  a  simple  unit, 
but  the  result  of  compounding  two  units,  which 
separately  appear — one  as  black,  the  other  as 
white.  But  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  two 
^t-characters  tend  to  segregate  themselves  in 
^cordance  with  Mendel's  law  of  heredity. 
Thus,  of  the  offspring  of  two  blue  parents, 
one-half  are  blue,  one-fourth  black,  and  one- 
founh  white.  Thereafter,  black  mated  to 
black  gives  only  black,  and  white  mated  to 
while  gives  only  white;  but  black  mated  to 
white  gives  the  blue  again.  So  there  is  no 
P^l)le  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  black  and 
white  "wasters,"  and  any  effort  spent  in  the 
^^tempt  is  itself  wasted.  Thus  our  new  science 
of  heredity,  substituting  certainty  for  guessing, 
shows  what  cannot  be  done  by  scientists,  as  well 
*s  what  can. 

As  if  this  sort  of  puzzle  were  not  quite  enough 
^  plague  the  breeder,  there  are  other  cases 
conimoner  still,  in  which  two  of  the  three  sorts 
dividuals  still  further  complicate  the  matter 
exactly  alike. 


by  looking 


Every  year  probably  thousands  of  cattle  are 
dehorned — though  of  course,  the  operation  has 
no  effect  on  the  breed.  There  are,  however, 
hornless  breeds,  and  such  *  Spoiled''  animals 
often  bring  twice  the  price  of  homed  cattle 
otherwise  like  them.  In  spite  of  this,  no  dairy- 
man can  reckon  on  dehorning  his  herd  by  head- 
ing it  with  a  hornless  bull  and  selecting  the 
polled  calves.  The  trouble  is  that  the  combi- 
nation of  horn-unit  and  pole-unit  produces  a 
polled  animal ,  but  a  polled  animal  with  latent 
horns.  And  since,  during  the  processes  of  de- 
homing,  any  particular  creature  is  likely  to 
have  at  least  one  homed  grandparent,  the  most 
placid  of  hornless  cows  may,  for  all  her  owner 
can  tell,  be  canning  concealed  weapons  with 
which  to  arm  her  calves. 

BREEDING  A  RACE   OF   HORNLESS  CATTLE 

To  the  ordinary  farmer  the  whole  matter 
was  a  baffling  mystery  until  Mr.  Spillman, 
whom  we  have  already  met  in  connection  with 
the  Hampshire  swine,  recognized  in  it  a  case 
of  "Mendelizing"  unit-characters.  The  secret 
of  all  such  cases  is  that  while  both  units  may 
be  present  side  by  side  in  the  same  animal,  no 
individual  ever  inherits  both  from  the  same 
parent  or  transmits  both  to  the  same  descend 
ant.  The  calf,  therefore,  which  chances  to 
take  the  polled  condition  from  its  half-bred 
sire,  cannot  at  the  same  time  take  the  latent 
horns.  If,  then,  it  does  not  get  horns  from  its 
dam,  it  does  not  get  them  at  all;  and  so  can 
never  transmit  horns  to  any  of  its  descendants. 
This  is,  in  popular  language,  the  point  of  the 
much-discussed  '* Mendel's  law'' — "the  great- 
est discovery  in  biology  since  Darwin." 

Armed  with  this  simple  principle,  the  farmer, 
by  keeping  full  pedigree  records  of  all  his 
cattle,  can  quickly  distinguish  between  those 
hornless  individuals  which  have  ** recessive*' 
horns,  and  those  which  lack  completely  the 
hom-unit.  Thus,  although  it  has  not  been 
practicable  heretofore  to  dehom  a  herd  by 
means  of  one  pure-bred  animal,  now  it  can  be 
done  even  though  the  single  polled  animal  is 
only  half-bred.  To  be  sure,  the  j)ractice  of  this 
method  is  still  in  the  veal  stage;  but  long 
before  we  tell  our  grandchildren  how  men 
used  to  travel  on  the  ground,  we  shall  be  tell- 
ing them  how  milch  cows  used  to  have  horns! 

NATURE  IS   YET   IN  EVOLUTION 

Speaking  broadly,  then,  let  the  modem 
scientific  breeder  of  either  plants  or  animals 
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once  get  his  hands  on  a  unit-character  and  he 
can  do  a  good  deal  as  he  pleases  with  it.  But 
suppose  he  has  not  his  unit-character  and  no 
searching  of  the  ends  of  the  earth  enables  him 
to  discover  it,  what  then  is  he  to  do  ?  For  one 
thing,  he  can  wait  for  it  to  turn  up.  We  now 
know  that  new  unit-characters  do  appear  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  old  ones  drop  out; 
though  we  do  not  know  how  or  why. 

PRODUCING    NEW   HERITABLE   UNITS 

Moreover,  two  recent  studies  seem  to  pro- 
phesy that  Nature  can  be  prodded  out  of  her 
too  leisurely  ways  and  made  to  provide  these 
"mutations"  in  greater  quantity  than  she  has 
been  doing.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  way  of 
telling  what  such  new  unit-characters  will  be. 
If  one  should  cultivate  a  bean  plant  until  it 
were  twenty  feet  tall,  and  one  of  its  seeds  should 
prove  to  be  a  "mutant,'' that  mutant  would  be 
just  as  likely  to  be  a  permanent  and  hereditary 
dwarf  bean  as  anything  else.  Still ,  if  we  can 
so  shake  up  the  protoplasm  of  any  plant  or 
animal  that  it  shall,  even  in  a  random  sort  of 
way,  "throw"  new  heritable  units,  some  of 
these  may,  by  sheer  luck,  be  what  some  breeder 
is  looking  for. 

Just  this.  Professor  MacDougal  of  Columbia, 
a  disciple  of  de  Vries,  has  been  doing  to  prim- 
roses. He  took  his  plants  while  the  ovules 
were  maturing  but  before  they  had  been  pol- 
lenated,  and  injected  the  seed  capsules  with 
various  chemicals — zinc  sulphate,  calcium  ni- 
trate, sugar  solutions,  radium  preparations. 
Such  seeds  as  sur\'ived  this  ungentle  treatment 
for  the  most  part  grew  into  plants  like  their 
parents.  A  few,  here  and  there,  developed  new 
unit-characters  and  became  new  species  of 
primroses.  The  differences  are  indeed  small 
but  they  are  real  unit-characters,  so  that  the 
seeds  of  the  new  primroses  never  produce 
plants  like  the  old  ones. 

NEW    SPECIES    OF    POTATO-BEETLES 

Since,  however,  we  began  with  plants,  we 
may  very  well  end  with  animals,  and  consider 
Professor  Tower,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  his  nine  new  species  of  potato-bugs.  Not 
that  anybody  really  wants  any  new  sorts  of 
potato-bug;  but  we  do  want  very  much  indeed 
other  sorts  of  animals  which  we  may  be  able 
to  get  by  the  same  general  method — a  method, 
moreover,  which  Professor  Tower  has  been  the 
first  of  mankind  to  apply. 

Aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Institu- 


tion, he  found  that  fifteen  years  of  the  usual 
breeding  methods  were  powerless  to  produce 
any  permanent  and  heritable  modification  in 
our  common  potato-beetle.  One  device  only 
was  effective.  That  was  to  take  his  beetles 
just  at  the  time  when  the  eggs  were  maturing 
in  their  bodies  and  subject  them  to  the  shock 
of  changed  surroimdings.  Especially  effective,':;, 
were  hot  and  dry  air,  and  air  at  less  than  nonaif^ 
pressures.  Such  stimuli  pixxiuced  not  di|^ 
slightest  effect  on  the  beetles  themselveSi 
on  the  majority  of  their  offspring.  A  hv 
of  the  "shockai"  eggs  might  hatch  out  1 
beetles,  but  the  next  one  might  be  soo 
different.  It  might  lack  the  yellow 
the  wing-covers,  or  the  black  spots  on  the  1 
or  it  might  have  wavy  markings  in  place  1 
ten  familiar  stripes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
differences  might  be  physiological — one  new 
sort  throve  in  a  damp  climate  unsuited  to 
L.  decemlineala,  while  another  produced  five 
broods  a  year  in  place  of  the  usual  two.  Still 
another,  tested  in  a  state  of  nature  in  com- 
petition with  the  parent  species,  proved  to  be 
so  much  more  hardy  and  prolific  that  Professor 
Tower  was  constrained  to  go  through  his  fields 
and  slaughter  every  last  beetle  lest  they  escape 
into  a  world  already  sufficiently  provided  with 
destructive  pests.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
changed  attribute  involved  some  unit-character. 
The  new  form  might  "Mendelize"  with  the  old; 
it  never  ''reverted"  to  it.  Not  for  Tower  and 
MacDougal  the  patient  selection,  year  after 
year,  of  the  old-time  breeder.  Not  for  them 
even  the  prompt  results  of  the  newer  methods. 
The  best  of  these  can  hardly  establish  a  new 
variety  inside  of  three  generations:  the  later 
methods  do  it  in  three  weeks. 

Here — for  the  present — the  matter  stands. 
The  world  has  no  pressing  need  of  any  new 
sorts  of  primroses;  it  certainly  is  not  looking 
for  any  new  kind  of  bug.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  would  be  mighty  glad  to  get  some  quite 
commonplace  unit-characters  into  particular 
animals  and  plants.  The  United  States  Der 
partment  of  Agriculture  calculates  that  Mi; 
Burbank's  improvement  of  the  potato  alone 
has  enriched  the  country  by  more  than  $17,- 
000,000.  Suppose  that  by  the  Tower-Mac* 
Dougal  method  there  could  be  added  to  its 
other  excellences  the  quality  of  not  being 
edible  by  the  potato-bug,  a  quality  already 
possessed  by  the  vast  majority  of  plants.  That 
would  make  even  Burbank's  earliest  triumph 
seem  very  literally  "small  potatoes!" 
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OPEN' AIR     CEl.EBKATtONS     IN    HISTORIC    SPOTS.    WITH    AS 
MANY  AS  5,000  LOCAL  PERFORMERS  AND  40.000  SPECTATORS 

BY 

GEORGE  TURNBULL 


\ 


THE  historiail  pageant  now  occupies 
a  large  place  among  the  entertain* 
menis  of  the  English  summer  season. 
It  is  a  comparatively  new  idea.  It  dates  only 
from  Ihc  year  1905,  when  Mn  Louis  N.  Parker 
pmduOTd  at  the  little  town  of  Sherborne,  in 
Doiset,  a  home-made  play  which  attracted  the 
itlention  of  all  England  for  the  perfect  organi- 
sation which  secured  its  striking  spectacular 
^ects.  Sherborne,  the  first  genuine  folk -play 
ifl England,  discovered  the  capacity  for  pagean- 
liTm  the  English  people  if  properly  handled* 


\Var\^ick  followed  and  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  discovery.  The  great  fact  that  in  the 
grounds  of  Warwick  Castle  a  pageant-Queen 
Elizabeth  spoke  the  actual  words  on  the  actual 
spot  upon  which  the  original  queen  uttered 
them  more  than  300  years  ago,  sank  deep  into 
the  minds  of  local  historians  elsewhere.  Had 
Sherborne  and  Warwick  been  failures,  there 
would  have  been  no  extension  of  the  taste  for 
pageantr>'  to  other  English  towns.  But  they 
were  beautiful,  dignified,  impressive,  immensely 
successful.    A  passion  for  pageantry  took  hold. 
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During  the  past  summer  there  were  half- 
a-dozen  pageants  on  a  considerable  scale,  and 
on  the  whole  they  were  remarkably  successful 
in  spite  of  some  unfavorable  weather.  Oxford^s 
was  in  the  main  a  pageant  of  the  University, 
Lord  Curzon^  Lord  Methuen,  and  Mark  Twain 
\^ntnessed  the  first  day's  performance*  The 
site  was  on  the  placing  fields  of  Magdalen 
College  School,  and  between  two  arms  of  the 


Stanley  Weman  depicted  the  expulsion 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  by  James  IL ;  and  th 
Bacon  episode  was  treated  by  Professoi 
with  what  some  thought  a  vulgarizing,  and 
thought  a  delightful,  touch  of  farcical  c 
^for  he  gave  Roger  Bacon  a  peimy- 
slot  machine,  a  motor  car,  and  a  patei 
Messrs.  A.  T.  QaiUcr  Couch,  Walter  K 
Laurence  Binyon,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  ' 


^ 
^ 


CHARLES  L  RECEIVING  HIS  QUEEN 
A  beautiful  scene  in  the  Oirfbitl  pn»ducii0n 


River  ChcrwclL  Battlements  which  looked 
real,  and  poplars,  elms  and  aspens  which  were 
real,  formed  an  admirable  background  for  the 
scenes,  which  ranged  from  Saint  Frideswide  in 
727  A.  D,  to  George  111.  The  Oxford  "book" 
was  of  course  the  most  hterary  of  all  the  pageant 
books*  Mr,  Laurence  Housman  WTote  the 
Saint  Frideswide  episode,  including  the  sur- 
render of  the  city  to  ihe  rebels  in  1646.  Mr, 
A-  D.  Godley  showed  a  lusty  town-and-gown 
row  on  St,  Scholastica's  Day  in  1354*    Mn 


worth  were  other  contributors  to  the  hOi 
sides  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  who  wrote  an 
tation  to  the  Pageant"  and  bade  us  lo%^e  C 

''Love  her»  for  that  the  world  U  in  her  heart,  H 
Man's  rude  antiquity  and  doubtfu!  goaJ, 
The  Heave n-enthT^lling  luxury  of  art. 

The  burdened  pleading  of  his  day-bound  s 
The  mutual  ofEce  of  delight  and  dole* 
The  meny  !augh  of  youth,  the  joy  of  life 
Older  than  thought,  and  the  unamending  strife 
*Twi3rt  liberty  and  politic  control." 
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Vd  ciierytWog  w^s  not  done  by  local  people  at 
Oxfoni,  Mr,  Beerbohm  Tree  and  Mr*  Arthur 
Boufchicf,  among  London  actor- managers,  took 
interest  in  the  pageant,  A  consider- 
jbcT  af  the  performers  wea*  persons 
who  lent  I  heir  senict^s  from  motives  of  social 
aam^ctian  and  personal  friendship.  Though 
mm  on  three  da\"s  out  of  six  kept  away  many 
«?b  had   intended    going  to  Oxford  for  the 


ten  episodes,  around  the  not  very  sensational 
iiistory  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  founded  by 
Edward  the  Elder  in  907  a*  d*  The  murder 
of  Ethel  wold  by  Edgar  the  Peaceful^  who 
wanted  his  wife  Elfrida,  was  one  of  the  few 
dramatic  incident!*.  The  pageant  was  played 
on  the  grounds  of  thu  Broadlands  E*^tate  which 
was  visited  by  James  L  His  visit  was  the 
theme  of  one  of  the  episodes,  in  which  a  lineal 


/r 


A  TOWN-AND-GOWN  RIOT  OF  1354.  AS  REPRODUCED  AT  OXFORD 
Among  ihe  speclatore  of  this  prDduclion  were  Lord  Cunson,  Ix»rti  Mcthuen.  and  Mark  Twiiin 


lEt,  it  was  a  success  hnandally.  The 
I  will  be  distributed  among  charities. 
Simultaneously  with  the  Oxford  pageant j 
Rtwn^cy,  in  Hamjjshire,  eight  miles  from  South- 
ainptonj  was  holding  one,  which  was  witnessed 
^f  15,000  people  and  resulted  in  a  profit  of 
H500  for  the  restoration  of  Romsey  Abbey* 
"^  faj^cant  was  produced  by  the  Shakes- 
P^mn  actor,  Mr.  F.  R-  Benson,  the  perform- 
^  'jcinji  local  people,  and  the  costumes  and 
properties  being  made  locally-    It  consisted  of 


descendant  of  the  Mr.  St.  Barbe,  who  was  then 
owner  of  Broadlands  and  entertained  the  King, 
look  part-  And  another  King,  Charles  L, 
whose  meeting  with  his  queen  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  groups  of  the  Oxford  pageant, 
was  here  shown  passing  through  Romsey  on  his 
last  journey  from  Hurst  to  London-  Canon 
Skrine,  the  Vicar  of  Romsey,  and  Miss  Ander- 
son-Morshead  wrote  the  "book"  of  this  rather 
quiet  and  uneventful  pageant,  which  was 
witnessed  by  Princess  Louise  and  the  Arch* 


^ 


bishop  of  Canterbury.  Another  quiet  pageant 
was  held  not  far  off,  at  the  village  of  Porchestcr, 
four  miles  from  Portsmouth.  King  Henry  I, 
founded  the  Augustinian  Priory  here  in  order 
that  the  monks  might  say  mass  daily  for  the 
soub  of  the  Conqueror  and  William  Rufus. 
Porchester  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Earls 
of  Camarv^on,  and  owns  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing castles  to  be  seen  in  all  England  < 

Two  thousand  performers  took  part  in  the 
Bury  St,   Eklmunds  pageant   last   July.     The 


approacJied,  walking  barefoot,  and  at  which 
Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  offered  his  dc%'otions 
before  and  after  his  expedition  to  Palestine. 
The  Abbot  Samson  of  the  pagcant^the  hero  of 
Carlyle's  '*Past  and  Present"  —  moved  whe-e 
his  sturdy  prototype  must  daily  Imve  been  seen; 
and  the  twenty-five  barons  assembled  to  swear 
to  extort  Magna  Charta  from  King  John  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  spot  on  which  the  original 
barons  met.  From  Boadicea  and  the  Romans 
downward,  the  pageant  told  a  continuous  stor>% 


I 

I 


A  TOUCH  OF  FARCICAL  COMEDY  AT  THE  OXFORD  PAGEANT 
One  of  Oxford's  greatest  sons,  Roger  Bacon,  was  given  a  brazen  head  and  burksqupd  in  other  wii^-s 


advertising  began  in  February,  and  in  a  fort- 
night 2,300  seats  had  been  sold.  This,  the 
most  elaborately  coneeived  and  executed  of  the 
year's  pageants,  was  played  within  the  precincts 
of  the  ruined  monastery  in  the  quiet  market 
town.  King  Edmund  gave  Bur}^  its  fame  by 
sacrificing  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  his 
people,  thinking  thus  to  save  them  from  the 
Danish  invaders.  He  was  canonized.  The 
gorgeous  shrine  of  St,  Edmund  in  the  pageant 
stocd  within  a  few  }^rds  of  where  stood  the 
veritable  shrine  which  Edward  the  O3nfessor 


Shakespeare  was  the  model  for  the  sixth 
episode,  in  which  were  seen  Henry  \1.  and 

Queen  Margaret  on  a  visit  to  Bur>%  and  the 
arrest  and  murder  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  of  the  seven  episodes  began 
with  the  year  61  a.  d.,  and  Elizabeth  and  her 
retinue  came  into  the  end  of  the  story  in  1578. 

A    TOWN    DATING    BACK    TO    THE    DRriDS 

St*  Albans  followed  wnth  a  pageant  covering 
the  period  of  1,500  years  from  Julius  Ciesar  lo 
Queen  Elizabeth,     It  was  vivid  with  a  dashing 
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itle  scene  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 

msiny  another  realistic  display*    In  the 

cpbode  the  Druids  are  about  to  sacrifice 

a  beautiful  niaid  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the 

.gais,  as  ahoHTi  in  the  contioucti  mbfoiHine  of 

[the  British  arms  ag?iinst   the   Ramans.     Her 

ppcal  is  rejiTted,  and  he  snatches  her 

priests^  whose  *iurprise  is  interrupted 

the  arrival  of  Cassivelaunus,  followed  later 

hy  Julius  Ciesar  and  his  army.     The  scconcl 

I  episode  was  the  sacking  by  Boadicea  of  the 


her  last  instnictitms  U*fon*  dxitij:  by  (hm^oo 
rather   than    fall   into  i^plivity.     In   tuioOurj 
epbotle   King  OlTa  arrivei^  ul   St.   A  Hun?!  tc 
foimd  the  AbU-y  as  a  [H'tiimce  U\t  the  muuler 
of  EthelUTU  iUKl  A  solemn  el!eet  is  iihuluriJ 
on  the  ojH'ning  of  St*  All«urs  n»lHn,  with  monkii|| 
courtiers,  and  ladli^  laming  tluir  heads  tti  th< 
ground.     Attain,    at    the    funeral    of    Quirn* 
Eleanor,  ihe  mtmks.  in  their  iO]>es  foinuil  |iail 
of  the  procejisian  thai  iunjmimnU^I  I  lie  l>(ri  i 
the  ladies  were  astride  their  hoi^en,  anonlhig 


QCEEX  EUZASemi  IS  THE  ST.  ALIiV.     iSOKAHT 


nun  tlir 


ofcr  wIkk  tmkri  to  tlir  cammn  of  the  times;  llMr  ktii0f^^  »a^ 

utiig  pbccL    Tbr  aoUo  md  al  tlir  iuMtil  tmto  ^ 

Ifcijr  lot  in  m  prmy  aiipicMrf;  Mmi  the  hatfpgy  hM^ 

dteik    BowficCT  nidadr  mppoa  dmiof  mt  Kiai^  m  dikl  mamrmr^  wm  d^Jtrnu^ 

^  Qftmd   giMiB   ffcaaoC    *Bans   Ad  dock  of  gM  mad  mmmM  \MUif- 
feiar  cag  thg  -mmitm  ifBEi^  mA  the  tar-        Pirfaos  Heavy  <if  Mill«iito||t' 
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of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  scenes  was  a 

Maf-jwlp  dance  by  Isle  of  Wight  children.    Mr* 

n5on  ^"as  master  of  this  pageant  also* 

CO  perfonners  took  part  in  it*     Instead 

^  hoped,  a  handsome  sum  being  banded 

"t  the  Royal  Isle  of  Wight  County 

guarantors  were  called  upon  to 

i»n«€ic!hdt  of  about  $2,500. 

uVmPOaCs  SEV^HN-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 

iircqx-  "         ^  among  British  cities  thus  to 
nit*4rarc  ■     ;,    followed    with   a    splendid 

pi^nt  in  honor  of  the  700th  anni versa r\^  of 
._i:„^     of    Liverpool*      Not   counting 
re  were  4,500  performers  trained 


hamlet,  the  Mcrse)'  was  an  ini^ignificant  *itream,  J 
used  for  the  mosl  part  liy  a  few  tishermen  andl 
the  monks  of  Birkenhead  Priory,  skilKxl  oarsJ 
men,    whose    Benedictine     Home     had    Wen 
established  on  the  op|x>j>ite  Cheshire  shore  in 
1 1 50  by  Hamon  tie   Masci»   third     ftimn    of 
Dunham,     King  John,  riding  in  the  royal  car, 
w^s  followed  by  a  car  rcjjresenting  Birkenhead 
Priory,    accompanyini*     which     were    monks 
chanting   Gregorian    music.     Coming   to   ihe 
Stuart  pericwl,  the  most  interesting  fealure  was 
the  car  representing  the  surrender  of  Liveqiool 
to  Prince  Ru[)ert,     The  iK'ginning  ui  Liver- 
pooFs  commercial  greatness  and  its  repulation 
for  charitable  deaU,  the  days  of  the  Privateeni, 


MORRIS  DANCERS  AT  ST.  MATTHEWS  FAIR 
The  djuiix  of  ihe  chjtdica  w^is  a  popular  tealun:  of  Ihe  Btinr  St.  Edmtinrj'iit  Piigcfitii  jiUo 


I 


H 


'of  >he  proceedtn^   indudifig   2,000  school 

About    1,400   historical   chanicJers, 

'^H  on  foot,  had  to  be  taught  their 

il  odes  and  mu^  were  composed 

^a&.  '     by  WilUam 

Wtm-  ^  a  royal  Oiler 

tncfable  tnapliicsaiid  ban- 

;  .  .^iKisand  people  wene  able  at 

/» ihc  display  from  WaverUec 

»  >&ml  history*  dates  from 

t^  ^      a  gRUitcd  his  letters  patent. 

Itipopc^  Irom  an  otecuf?  fishing  hamkt  on 

^bmks  o(  tile  ^LjrrePool**  to  a  foremoft 

PNtioQ  ociioiig  the  pcDBnarive  d ties  and  ports 

^  tbe  woM  was  pmenicd  io  twelve  pcnodt, 

*Vn   KAm*     Inhn    made    Lrrcfpocd   a    free 

bb  itibjem  to  tale  up 


U 


*t^f 


gilgCs      —  p*Ot5 


or  bid  — ta  ife  ikik 


the  Slave  Tnu^le,  the  opc*ning  of  ihc  city's  fin^t 
canal  and  Engbn/Ps  first  dock^  ^XTe  surceedttl 
by  the  k^t  jieriod  —  irpy.^  Thb  **bowefl  thcj 
flags  of  the  ford  eh  counlriesTand  of  the  Britblll 
colonies  and  *       -.with  which  Li  vrr* 

fiool  trades  ^  triiy,  ami  the  Grand ^ 

Car   of   Liverpool,    whereon    waa   enthroned 
the  goddi^s  of  the  diy,  crowned  with  kurel, 
leaves  and  suppwtcd  by  Britanma,  Erin,  ai 
chaiacters  siTnboIkal  of  fileralurer  ui* 
muisict  and  the  iradis  and  tndufttrics  01 
with  boose  fla^  M  Liveipool*i  »btfifiing 
bringiiig  up  the  near. 

B^ide    Lh'erpool's   effort,  the   patfanl 
Cmtmrf  waj  a  amall  oiatler.    Indeed,  it 
brtti^ called  a  town's pforriiinii  thanm  j 
in  the  ttxviem   Eii^lih  leme  of  the 
Throti|ji  mx  imka  of  stiecia  paawrf  a  ] 
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whose  chief  attmction    was    La    Milo,    the 

nusiC'hall  artist,  in  the  character  of  the  legen- 

liary   Mcman    Counless»    Lady    Godh'a.    La 

Mv  "ercd  her  semces,  as  the  proceeds 

tif  [::   J    ^_-:  rii  were  to  be  given  to  the  hospiiaL 

I&ciassioo   on   the  delicate   question  of   the 

'        of  Lady  Godiva's  twentieth-century 

c  had  long  preceded  the  pageant 

ud\\    But  it  was  arranged  happily.     She  rode 

.a  white  horse,  and  w^s  clad  in  fleshings  and 

Ironing  white  draper)*,  over  which  her  hair 

ilung  m  a  golden    stream,    A  corps    of  the 


procession  has  been  held  at  in  tenuis  since  1842* 

Elsewhere,  throughout  the  countr}%  duriiig  the 
past  summer,  there  were  many  minor  evidences 
of  the  influence  of  the  greater  pageants* 

There  have  been  two  t>pes  of  English 
pageants-  First,  the  genuine  folkplay,  in 
w^hich  eventhing  is  done  by  the  people  them-  1 
selvcSj  directed  by  a  real  Master  of  the  Pageant, ' 
w^ho  keeps  carefully  out  of  sight  of  the  audience* 
Second,  the  magnificent  —  or  tawdrj^  —  show 
in  which  many  of  the  performers  are  profes- 
sional actorsj  the  music  is  composed  by  men 


-  #5^ 


«i*«:*i 


:V<-  ' 


^J» 


U 


IHE  RIDE  OF  LADY  GODIVA  THROUGH  COVENTRY 
Tilts  pageant  has  b^n  held  at  intervak  since  t$4^ 


LtljOB  of  Frontjersmen,  a  pecuEar  *'  Bohemian" 
feiTt  tif   Bmiih   dare-de%ils,    formed    Lady 
GortinN  hodymiarr!,  and  ever}^^here  she  was 
^'  erwisc,  the  procession  was 

^      ..  „:,..  .....:  uoe,  with  the  addition  of 

^ritu'i^  repriscntini;  all  the  kings  who  had 
miirf  Coventrv  -  res,  local  public  benc- 

ka^sy^^  r]rnr\  nn/i  nd  a  living  represaita- 

re^  who  is  linked  to  Coventry* 
re  man.     FalstafT  also  was  a 
Coventry  Hospital   bene- 
co*    The  pageant  was  car- 
effort,  but   costumes   and 
oti^tluiip  wcresectired  from  London.    This 


of  standing,  and  the  costtimes  are  designed  by 
grciat  artists  or  lent  by  London  theatres.  Dis- 
cipline was  notably  lacking  in  some  cases;  the 
performers  came  and  sat  on  the  grand  stand 
when  they  had  done  their  parts;  the  band,  the 
conductor,  the  Master  of  the  Pageant,  were  all 
visible  to  the  audience^  the  '*NIaster"  taking^ 
his  **caU''  like  any  actor-manager. 

THE     LASTING     IKthVEHCE    OF    PAGEANTS 

The  general  educational  value   of  the  pa- 
geants —  it  is  of  course  far  and  away  greater  ] 
in  the  case  of  the  first  type^b  enormous^ 
alike  to  those  who  witness  and,  especially,  to 
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those  who  take  part.  Mr,  Parker^s  experience 
on  the  lattur  pomt  shows  that  it  is  not  the  week 
or  fortnight  of  performance  which  counts;  it  is 
the  twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  preparation. 
Twenty  ladies  each  gather  twenty  around  them, 
and  the  women's  part  of  the  labor  is  planned. 
Men  and  women  of  aU  classes  ha\'e  lo  study,  to 
inventj  to  design,  to  make  clothes,  boots,  hats^ 
arrnorj  w^eapons,  properties  of  every  period  • 
They  never  heard  of  them  or  thought  about 
them  before;  now  ihey  have  to  learn  how  to 
make  them,  how  to  use  them,  how  to  wear  them. 


patriotism  and  loyalty,  *'the  old -fa 
idea  of  a  Providence  shajjing  our  ends  1 
tangible  *and  \isibk%'  "  In  the  sam 
Canon  Glossop  informs  me  that  '*lh 
thing  the  St.  Albans  pageant  has  doi 
enlarge  our  minds,  and  to  remind 
though  we  ma\^  have  our  trouble.^  and  a 
and  disputes  to-day,  the  w*orid  has  m 
still  but  is  a  better  world  to  live  in  now 
to  the  efforts  of  those  into  whose  la 
have  entered,  than  ever  it  w^as  before, 
reminded  us  all  that  honest  efforts   th 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  BY  VESPASL\N 
This  pageant  illustrated  the  Isle  of  Wight's  history  from  A.  D»  46  to  the  departure  of  its  troops  for  the  Bo< 


They  have  to  learn  how  lo  hold  themselves,  how 
to  move,  to  walk,  to  run  without  being  ridicu- 
lous, and  above  all  how  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard,  without  shouting.  The  people  who  do 
all  this  gel  a  sense  of  discipline,  of  obedience, 
of  drill*  They  get  a  feeling  of  consideration 
for  each  other,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  suppres- 
sion  of  personal  vanity,  which  ksts  ihem  all 
their  li%^es.  Also  a  great  w^ave  of  unity,  of 
brotherly  love,  of  civic  enthusiasm,  civic  pride, 
passes  across  the  town,  leaving  its  mark  long 
after  I  he  pageant  is  over*  In  the  words  of  Mr- 
Parker,  who  does  what  he  does  wnth  reverence 
and  wiih  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  foster 


resulted  in  apparent  failure  have  pro' 
seed  from  which  abiding  Ix^nefitshave  s 
There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  Mr.  P; 
making  money  by  organizing  pages 
England.  I  know  that  it  is  not  so,  Ir 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  his  incom 
have  decreased  since  he  took  up  this  wo 

DOV£R*S  FORTHCOMING  CELEBRAT 

All  the  arduous  work  of  preparati* 
crilxd  above  is  being  undertaken  en 
tically  by  the  people  of  Dover  at  the 
moment,  Mr.  Parker  has  made  a  rule 
in  Imnd  only  one  pageant  each  year, 
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il  will  be  Dover*    This  pageant^  in  a 

eHy  which  can  boast  assodatiODs  with  Julius 

jCisas,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  St,  Augus- 

at\  \iill  have  some  new  features*     Its  ke}Tiote 

'  be  the  sea-  First  a  sj^nbolical  and  mjthical 

will  introduce  King  Arthur,  the  battle 

Barbm  Downs,  the  death  of  Gawa>Tie,  the 

ibissj  from  the  Roman  Emperor  claiming 

im'mty,  and  Arthur's  defiance.    Then  the 

\ts    of    the    Tabic    Round    become    the 

itive  chorus,  and  the  pageant  proceeds  \^ith 

proper  —  introducing  WiHiam  the  Con- 

fcHJJuling  of  the  Prior),  John,  Peter 


and  acted  in  French  by  citizens  of  Calais,  It 
is  a  new  use  for  the  Dover-Calais  route  to 
Paris,  which  has  disturbing  memories  for  so 
many  visitors  to  Europe.  In  the  final  tableau, 
the  fair  daughter  towns  of  Dover  in  America 
and  Austmlia  will  stand  with  the  mother  town 
as  the  central  figures,  whom  all  the  performers 
shall  acclaim- 
Organizers  of  pageants  in  the  future  should 
realize  what  a  call  is  made  on  a  town's  enthu- 
siasm, zeal,  and  sclf-sacrifice,  and  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  (he  townspeople 
have  to  do  without  any  question  of  pament  at 


THE  SUTARING  IN  OF  THE  BAILIFFS  OF  NEWPORT 

A  scene  m  the  Isle  of  Wight  pageant^  wiih  its  historic  nattiraJ  selling 


Hrrmit,    John*s   submission    to    Pandulf, 

Barons'    War,    Hubert    dc    Burgh,    the 

ing  of  the   Maison   Dicui  the  Siege  of 

E(h\'anl    I.   and    Eleanor   mil   come 

Wft  from  the  Crusades.    Henr>^  V.  will  land 

ifter  Apncourt  and  woo  his  Kate*    There  will 

W  all  ihe    quaint    proce^lure  of  a  Court   of 

Shcp\^«dy,    Henry  VI IL  will   found   the   new 

^tbor,  meet  Charles,  and  sail  for  the  Field 

^f tk  Cloth  of  Gold,    Incidenlalhs  the  friendly 

itlarioas  of  France  and   England  to-day  will 

l^eiinkeii  wilh  (he  past»  for  the  scene  in  which 

tCkrfcs  1,  meets   Henrietta   Maria  is  to  be 
wnritn  by  the   French  poel,  Louis  Tiercelin» 


all  It  was  estimated  by  the  London  Times  in 
the  case  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  pageant  that 
the  voluntary*  work,  in  conjunction  with  the 
necessary  outlay,  represented  a  total  cost  of 
$500,000.  The  number  of  places  in  England 
that  can  with  any  hope  of  success  initiate  such 
a  scheme  is  extremely  limited.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  every  town  that  could  find  locally  so 
many  and  such  skilh^l  workers  as  Sher- 
borne and  Warwick,  Bury  St,  Edmunds  and 
Dover  and  St,  Albans.  Besides  the  great 
one  at  Dover,  Chelsea  (this  i^ill  l>c  the  first  in 
London)  and  Winchester  will  hold  immense 
pageants    next     year,      Norwich,     Kingston- 
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on*Tbames,  Hastings,  Rochester,  Bedford, 
RunnvTOede,  Colchester,  and  Tiverton  are  aU 
in  the  bill;  York  and  Bristol  are  already  spoken 
of  for  pageants  in  1909;  and  a  suggestion  is 
made  for  a  great  pageant  of  the  Law  to  be  held 
in  the  Temple.  There  are  in  England  a  limited 
number  of  places  that  have  exceptional  histor- 
ical interest,  and  these  alone  can  produce  a 
local  pageant  that  can  be  of  any  great  intcreist 
to  the  world  at  large.     Of  course,  an  excep- 


altogether,  or  will  be  taken  up  professionally 

by  people  who  can  carr>^  on  the  shows  for  such 
a  length  of  time  and  at  such  popular  prices 
as  to  insure  financial  success.  M 

Apart  from  the  c^ducational  value  of  the  " 
enterprise,  an  extraordinary"  amount  of  talent 
is  unearthed  in  the  process  of  preparing  a 
genuine  folk -play.  In  the  greatest  of  ihe 
pageants,  for  instance,  Sherborne,  Warwick, 
and  Butt  St.  Edmunds,  the  music,  which  in 


THE  CHARTER  CAR  IN  THE  LIVERPOOL  PAGEANT 
With  King  Jolin  presenttng  the  Charter  10  the  city 


^H  tional  expenditure  of  money  can  produce  a 

^H  great  show,  but  unless  persons  of  wealth  are 

^P  prepared  to  pay  very  considerable  sums  to 

^^  finance  pageants,  the  attempt  to  achieve  sue- 

^^  cess  by  the  power  of  the  purse  must  fail     In 

^B  short,  if  people  will  be  content  with  smaller 

^H  pageantSj  they  may  be  useful  and  pay  their  way. 

^H  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit 

^H  of  emulation  and  by  places  of  less  historical 

^m  interest,   many  thousands  of  dollars  will    be 

^M  spent  and   the  idea   will  either  be  given  up 


I 


every  case  was  praised  by  professional  musical 
critics,  was  the  work  solely  of  genuine  inhabi- 
tants of  the  tow^,  none  of  whom  had  previously] 
published  a  note*  Yet  to  show  conclusively 
how  difficult  it  may  be  to  make  a  pageant  pay  | 
even  with  such  favoring  conditions,  let  me  I 
recite  the  circumstances  of  St,  Albans,  The 
object  of  the  promoters,  who  worked  with 
guarantee  fund  of  $20,000  (raised  by  th<^^ 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  others)  behind  them  -^ 
was  to  give  a  purely  historical  pageant  with  aLS 
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possible  accuracy,  and  to  confine  the  episodes 
to  e\'ents  which   authentic   records  declared 
actuafly  to   have   happened    within   the   city 
boundaries.    They  decided  to  do  everything 
locally  —  except  that  they  engaged  a  profes- 
sional actor  as  Master  of  the  Pageant,  and 
secured  the  services  of  the  York  Herald  to  insure 
the  accuracy  of  all  heraldry.    The  composer 
of  the  really  excellent  and  singularly  appro- 
priate music  was  bom  and  bred  in  the  town. 
Tbe  composer  of  the  book  of  the  words  was  an 
old  resident.      In   Canon    Glossop,    the   pa- 
geant was  blessed  with  a  secretary  who  not 
only  put  his  whole  heart  into  the  business,  but 
who  could  exert  in  its  support  that  species  of 
society  influence  which,  even  in  these  growingly 
democratic  days,  a  cultured  dignitary  of  the 
Qnirch  of  England  holds  as  no  one  else  does 
m  tbe  rural  places  of  England.    The  designers 
and  workers  of  tbe  arms,  costumes,  banners, 
dc^-were  local  people,  and  so  were  all  the 
pofionners.    The    pageant    ground    was    the 
actual  site  of  the  place  which  Julius  Caesar 
Imid  to  be  the  most  important  to\\ii  in  Britain 
aal  iriiere  he  dictated  terms  of  peace  nearly 
ipoo  years  ago.     Boadicca  died  there,  and 
4vil|Bi  it  Alban,  the  first  English  martyr,  was  led 
Sprlh  to  execution.     Ever>'thing  possible  was 
dne  to  keep  down   expense.     Hundreds  of 
pnple  of  all  classes  worked  for  the  pageant,  not 
oaljr  without  wages  but  without  even  payment 
of  cipenscs.     Brilliant    weather   favored    the 
pageant;  it  was  excellently  served  by  an  appre- 
cittdve  press;  it  was  supported  by  the  County 
of  Hertford;  and  it  was  held  within  half  an 
boar's  rail  journey  of  London  —  by  far  the 
■Barest  to  London  of  all  the  pageants.    Yet  it 
was  all  that  St.  Albans  could  do  to  make  both 
«is   meet.    To    get    back    something    like 
tjOjOoo  in  a  week  out  of  limited  audiences  is  a 
very  great  matter  to  attempt  in  England.    All 
your  spectators  must  be  on  one  side  of  your 
pound.    You  cannot  have  a  circle  of  benches 
as  at  a  cricket  or  football  match.    If  people 
^^t  to  see  a  living  picture  of  Boadicea,  they  do 
not  ^-ant  a  background  of  twentieth-century 
spectators  in  twentieth-century  costume. 

PAGEANTS   AN   AMERICAN   POSSIBILITY 

The  interest  of  American  visitors  in  the 
^lish  pageants  has  been  a  great  factor  in 
t^ir  success.  For  the  Oxford  pageant  alone, 
DWetcnths  of  the  expensive  scats  booked 
beforehand  in  London  were  engaged  by  Amer- 
wans.    Mr.    Parker,    the    originator    of    the 
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pageant  idea,  is  himself  half  an  American, 
his  family  having  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
Boston  families.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  there  being  organized  in 
the  United  States  such  pageants  as  have  taken 
place  in  England.  He  replied  that  Boston  or 
Plymouth  —  to  mention  only  two  towns  — 
could  have,  as  far  as  site  and  history  go,  as 
stately  and  splendid  and  interesting  pageants 
as  any  English  town.  "For  example,"  he 
said,  "a  Boston  pageant  would  begin  with  the 
history  of  Boston  in  England,  and  you  would 
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see  the  forces  at  work  and  gradually  accumu- 
lating which  drove  the  English  Boslonians  on 
their  tragic  pilgrimage  across  the  waters.  Then 
the  Indian  wars;  the  cold;  the  famines;  the 
Tea  Party;  the  War  of  Independence;  and 
frnally.  the  triumph  of  New  Boston.  It  would 
be  superb,  if  it  were  done  by  the  citizens  them- 
selves." This  reminds  me  that  much  of  the 
success  of  a  pageant  depends  upon  the  social 
conditions.  In  England  Mr.  Parker  has  se- 
cured an  extraordinary  commingling  of  peer 
and  peasant,  grande  dame  and  seamstress,  and 


of  which  would  be  an  interesting  study  bjr 
itself.  For  some  years  past  it  has  t^en  foretold 
here  and  there  that  England  w^s  gradually 
going  to  become  simply  a  place  for  providing 
amusements,  sports,  and  historical  sights  and 
shows  for  the  English  who  live  over-seas.  The 
suggestion  comes  usually  from  otJtside  of  Eng- 
land,  and  finds  little  s)Tnpathy  inside  from 
those  who  watch  the  still  steady  expansion  of 
England's  trade  and  the  increasing  keenness  of 
its  manufacturers  and  business  men  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.     Certainly  England  is 
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the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  to  act*  In  all 
his  pageants  there  have  been  Church  of  Eng- 
land dignitaries  acting,  and  acting  side  by  side 
with  dissenting  ministers.  The  latter  have 
played  Roman  Catholic  clerics!  At  Bury 
St,  Edmunds,  sixty  clerg^'mcn  at  xd.  Richard 
the  Lion-Hearted  was  represented  by  a  country 
squire,  and  the  knight  who  played  an  equally 
important  part  by  his  side  'W'as  a  coachman* 

The  occurrence  of  t^i:  pageantry  in  England^ 
mth  its  ancient  Britons  in  garments  of  skin, 
its  Morris  dancers,  its  multiplicity  of  ancient 
fashions  and  dresses  and  armor,  and  the  fusion 
of  the  classes  which  it  all  representSi  suggest  the 
presence  of  a  new  social  period  the  evolution 


providing  more  amusements  and  historical 
shows  for  its  welcome  visitors  from  the  States 
and  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  a  fact  also  that  tiie 
great  London  shops  depend  chiefly  upon  Amer- 
icans for  the  trade  they  do  in  the  Londoner's 
holiday  month  of  August.  But  it  is  as  an 
''extra"  attraction,  meanwhile,  that  England 
is  making  of  itself  a  show  place.  I  asked  Mr* 
Parker,  who  has  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
English  history,  what  he  thought  about  this, 
but  he  did  not  go  further  than  to  suggest  that 
perhaps  there  will  be  an  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies: the  Americans  will  go  over  to  s€e 
England's  old  things,  and  the  English  come 
across  to  see  America's  new  ones. 
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fttrts  of  the  world  come  to  see.  The  lilac  col- 
kctkm  is  superb.  The  dty  maintains  an 
excellent  free  toboggan  slide  here  in  winter. 
G«iesee  Valley  Park  covers  340  acres  of 
undulating  lawn  and  woods,  over  which  sheep, 
deer,  and  elk  wander  at  will.  A  fine  swimming- 
pool,  ball-gromids,  golf  links,  a  band-stand  in 
which  free  concerts  are  gi\'en  in  summer,  make 
this  an  ideal  vacation  place  for  all  who  cannot 
faw  the  dty.  These  are  but  a  few  of  Roches- 
ter's parks.  Its  system  is  so  excellent  that 
park  conunissioners  from  all  over  the  country 
come  to  study  it. 

Brown's  Square,  with  its  children's  wading- 
pool,  its  basket-hall,  tennis,  and  baseball 
gnwnds,  is  Rochester's  first  attempt  to  provide 
playgrounds.  An  abandoned  quarry,  sold  for 
taxes,  was  bid  in  by  the  dty  and  will  make 
another  playground.  The  third  has  been 
established  at  No.  9  School,  and  the  mayor  has 
recommended  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  land 
m  another  thickly  populated  part  of  the  city 
for  a  fourth.  The  munidpal  bath-house  has  a 
swimming-pool  in  which  621  boys  have  been 
accommodated  in  one  day.  The  number  of 
haths  in  1906  was  7o,cxx>. 

GUASDING  THE  CITY'S  HEALTH 

A  movement  to  provide  distributing  points  for 
pure  milk,  besides  a  model  dairy  farm  from 
which  they  are  supplied,  reduced  the  number  of 
deaths  among  babies  during  July  and  August 
by  123  a  year. 

The  garbage  question  was  also  troublesome. 
The  dty  garbage  was  formerly  hauled  out  of  the 
city  at  tte  rate  of  $4  a  day  for  each  team,  which 
hauled  two  loads.  The  mayor  asked  to  have  a 
garbage-reduction  plant  established  in  the  city. 
The  contractors  tried  to  influence  the  aldermen 
to  take  advantage  of  an  old  ordinance  meant 
for  another  purpose,  and  exclude  the  reduction 
plant  from  the  dty.  It  would  cost  $10,000  a 
Y^r  more  to  handle  the  garbage  if  the  plant 
TWe  built  outside  the  city,  and  that  amount 
TpuH  go  to  the  men  who  hauled  the  garbage. 
T^  contractors  succeeded  at  first.  Then  (and 
t|ie  mystery  is  why  it  happened  just  at  this 
lime)  the  farmers  all  around  Rochester  raised 
» loud  protest  against  a  reduction  plant  being 
^bfished  outside  of  the  city.  There  was 
'^hing  now  for  the  aldermen  to  do  but  to 
locate  the  reduction  plant  within  the  city, 
^hich  was  done.  Moreover,  plans  are  now 
'^ing  made  for  a  large  sewer  to  carry  all  of 
Rochester's  sewage  direa  to  Lake  Ontario, 


instead  of  allowing  it  to  flow  down  the  Genesee 
Ri\'er  and  become  a  public  menace. 

REDUCING  THE  COST  OF  ELECTRICriY 

The  dty  was  pa\ing  the  Rochester  Railway 
&  Light  Company  S78.50  for  single-arc  street 
lights,  and  private  consumers  paid  $1  a  thou- 
sand JFor  twenty-candle  j>ower  gas,  and  14  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity.  The  ma>*or 
had  two  experts  come  to  Rochester,  examine 
the  plant,  and  figure  on  the  amount  that  the 
dty  ought  to  pay  for  light.  The  expert  named 
$58  as  a  proper  price  for  single-arc  street  lights. 
Then  the  mayor  arranged  that  another  com- 
pany should  be  granted  a  franchLse  and  there- 
by be  enabled  to  file  a  competitive  bid.  He 
also  asked  the  State  Commission  of  Gas  and 
Electricity  to  investigate  both  companies  and 
to  see  if  there  were  a  colhision  between  them. 
He  then  announced  that  he  expected  to  receive 
a  bid  below  S58.  The  old  company  then  put 
in  a  bid  for  S57.05  for  single-arc  street  lights, 
and  the  mayor  closed  a  contract  for  five  years, 
sa\'ing  the  city  tax-payers  $3cx),ooo.  But 
the  private  consumer  was  also  benefited.  The 
State  Gas  Commission  came  and  Mayor  Cutler^s 
expert  submitted  a  report  showing  what  gas 
and  electricity  should  cost  the  private  con- 
sumer. The  State  Commission,  following  his 
rejyort,  ruled  that  his  estimate  of  prices  shoukl 
prevail.  The  private  consumer  now  pays  five 
cents  })er  thousand  less  for  twenty-candle  power 
gas,  and  eight  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity 
instead  of  fourteen  cents,  an  estimated  saving 
to  the  people  of  Sicx),ooo  a  year. 

GUARDING   THE   CITV'S   MOR^VLS 

The  mayor's  method  of  dealing  with  the  vice 
problem  was  shown  in  the  case  of  a  women's 
wine  room,  a  veritable  palace  of  sin.  The 
mayor  asked  one  of  his  police  captains  to  get 
evidence  that  the  place  was  disreputable,  and 
the  captain  did  so.  The  mayor  sent  two  other 
oflScers  to  the  place  on  a  certain  night  with 
orders  to  arrest  the  proprietor,  who  had  power- 
ful jyolitical  influence.  The  officers  made  no 
arrest  and  reported  that  nothing  wrong  was 
going  on  in  the  place.  But  the  mayor  had 
private  detectives  in  the  saloon  at  the  time  the 
oflScers  were  there,  so  he  sent  two  other  officers 
the  next  night  and  the  proprietor  was  arrested. 
He  was  tried  twice,  and  the  jury  disagreed  each 
time.  The  district-attorney  then  came  out 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  continue  to 
try  this  case  until  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  jury 
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honest  and  intelligent  enough  to  convict,  or 
vile  and  ignorant  enough  to  acquit.  The  third 
trial  resulted  in  a  conviction  and  the  dive- 
keeper  went  to  the  penitentiary  for  500  days. 
Others  of  his  kind  became  frightened  and  left 
the  town. 

The  mayor  also  secured  the  conviction  of 
several  saloon  keepers  and  sent  transcripts 
of  their  conviction  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Excise,  asking  that  the  broken  bonds 
be  declared  forfeited.  That  official  sent  back 
a  long  letter  and  ended  by  asking  the  city 
for  better  evidence.  The'  mayor  answered: 
"You  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  am  unable 
to  see  what  better  evidence  than  conviction  after 
trial  can  possibly  be  furnished."  The  corre- 
spondence was  published  far  and  wide,  making 
the  commissioner  very  uncomfortable.  The 
bonds  were  declared  forfeited. 

IMPROVING   TRANSPORTATION    SERVICE 

When  Mr.  Cutler  took  office,  the  street  car 
service  of  Rochester  was  exceptionally  bad. 
He  asked  for  the  schedules  of  the  company  and 
employed  an  expert  to  determine  how  many 
cars  the  company  should  run  to  accommodate 
the  traffic.  Then  he  gave  the  company  notice 
early  in  1904  that,  beginning  with  the  next  fail, 
it  should  run  fifty-six  more  cars  and  should 
discontinue  the  use  of  all  old  summer  cars  and 
of  all  dirty  cars.  The  notice  was  sent  long 
enough  in  advance  to  enable  the  company  to 
have  time  to  prepare.  The  mayor  also  gave 
notice  to  the  company  that  the  running  of 
freight  cars  in  the  streets  during  prohibited 
hours  must  cease.  Then,  by  careful  search, 
he  found  that  there  were  more  than  fifty  streets 
encumbered  with  unused  franchises  which  had 
been  useful  in  keeping  out  competition.  The 
mayor  caused  proceedings  to  be  started  in  the 
courts  to  recover  to  the  people  an  unclouded 
title  in  and  to  those  streets. 

He  also  found  that,  while  the  stock  and  bonds 
of  the  company  were  valued  at  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  the  State  Tax  Commission's 
assessment  was  uj>on  a  valuation  of  about  two 
millions  —  and  the  company  was  fighting  in 
the  courts  to  reduce  this  valuation  as  excessive. 
After  persistent  effort,  the  mayor  succeeded  in 
getting  some  figures  before  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission and  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment. He  also  caused  to  be  started  an  action 
against  the  railroad  company  to  determine 
whether  the  dty  could  not  chai^  the  company 
its  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  paving  that 


portion  of  the  streets  between  the  tracks  ai 
feet  outside.    The  action  would  give  th 
the  right  to  collect  for  all  past  as  weU 
future  paving,  and  the  amoimt  of  mon 
volved  was  tremendous. 

The  leading  stockhplders  of  the  con 
long  used  to  having  their  own  way  wit 
officials,  were  indignant;  they  denied  the 
of  the  city  to  interfere  with  its  business. 

But  when  the  company  ran  freight  car 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  mayor  cause 
arrest  of  the  conductor  and  motorman  ai 
the  cars  to  block  the  company's  traffic.  He 
actions  and  annulled  the  company's  u 
franchises  to  sixty-two  streets.  He  secui 
increase  of  five  millions  (more  than  200  \ 
the  assessment  of  the  company^s  franc 
He  also  won  his  action  in  the  highest  coi 
compel  the  railroad  company  to  pay 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  paving  the  s 
between  the  tracks  and  two  feet  01 
When,  lately,  the  company  officials  w 
more  franchises  for  new  lines,  they  seen 
expect ,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  wouk 
to  pay  for  them. 

Mayor  Culler  has  won  the  confidence  < 
Democrats,  although  he  himself  is  a  Re; 
can.  He  did  not  seek  a  re-nominatior 
the  leading  Democrats  of  the  city  joined  wi 
leading  Republicans  in  begging  him  to  Ix 
a  candidate  again.  "Some  of  us  an 
members  of  the  party  which  desires  to 
you  again  in  nomination,"  wrote  the  Demc 
"and  many  of  us  are  indifferent  to  pa 
considerations  in  this  connection,  but  all 
recognize  the  imperative  need  of  a  man  oi 
character  and  attainments  at  the  head  < 
municipal  government.'*  He  consented  1 
again,and  the  president  of  Rochester  Univi 
Rush  Rhccs,  nominated  him  in  the  conve: 

He  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  his   s 
term  and  is  about  to  retire.      Mr.  James 
son   Reynolds,   the   President's   special 
missioner,  who  investigated  packing-hous< 
ditions  and  whose  report  resulted  in  the  ps 
of  the  new  meat  inspection  bill,  says  th 
would  Uke  to  see  the  time  come  when  sucl 
might  be  advanced  from  city  to  city  i 
business    of    governing    municipalities, 
idea  is  followed   in   Germany.    The  p: 
mayor  of  Berlin  was  formerly  mayor  of  Ia 
and  also  of  Dusseldorf .    If  such  a  system 
followed   with  regard   to  Mayor  Cutlei 
others   like   him,   the   reproach   of  bad 
government  would  soon  be  taken  away. 
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HOW  WOMEN    WAGE   EARNERS   FARE 

WHO  THEY  ARE,  WHERE  THEY    LIVE,  WHAT  THEY  ARE 
DOING,   AND    WHAT     PROGRESS     THEY     ARE    MAKING 

BY 

IRENE  VAN   KLEECK 


A  STUDY  of  the  detailed  facts  about 
working  women  which  has  just  been 
published  in  a  special  report  of  the 
Census  Bureau  shows  some  tendencies  both 
significant  and  hopeful. 

In  the  United  States  five  million  women — one 
outd  every  five  women  sixteen  years  of  age  or 
over— work  for  wages.  The  majority  of  them 
lie  uomairied  women,  living  at  home.  Most 
of  them  were  bom  here;  less  than  one-fifth 
came  from  across  the  seas;  more  than  a  million 
are  Negio  women.  One  in  seven  is  married, 
and  one  in  six  a  widow;  only  a  small  fraction, 
loooidii^  to  statistics,  are  divorced. 

The  map  on  page  9688  indicates  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  These  eleven  sections 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  seen,  are  di- 
vided so  as  to  show  certain  representative  differ- 
OKres  in  conditions  of  settlement,  industrial 
development,  and  social  life.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  New 
En^and  a  close  second,  one  finds  the  largest 
number  of  women  workers;  the  fewest  are  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Desert  States.  The 
Wgji  percentage  found  in  North  Carolina, 
Swith  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  in 
*he  South  in  general,  is  on  accoimt  of  the  larger 


number  of  Negroes,  most  of  whom  belong 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

Naturally  they  must  live  where  they  work; 
and  the  nature  and  variety  of  occupation  open 
to  them  in  cities,  especially  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  attract  the  larger  number,  even  of 
the  younger  native  women,  to  these  centres; 
for  the  foreigner  and  her  children  there  is 
usually  little  other  choice.  Two-thirds  of  the 
women  working  in  cities  live  at  home.  This 
is  largely  true  of  the  foreign-bom  and  their 
families;  naturally  the  girls  who  come  into 
the  city  from  the  country  must  board.  Few 
live  in  the  suburban  towns,  as  commuting  is 
apparently  more  disagreeable  and  fatiguing 
to  them  than  it  is  to  men,  and  they  can  live 
more  comfortably  cither  in  small  groups  in 
apartments  or  singly  in  boarding-houses.  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Lowell,  and  Boston,  in 
the  order  named,  are  notable  boarding  centres 
for  women;  and  so  is  Washington,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  women  employed  in  the 
government  offices. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  a  woman  may 
not  do;  for  straightway,  of  course,  some  daring 
soul  would  strive  to  achieve  renown  or  die  in 
the  attempt  by  proving  that  she  could  do  what 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS  TO  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER 
OF  WOMEN,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  PARENTAGE 
The  shaded  part  represents  the  wage-eamen 
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had  been  denied.  Therefore^one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  scattering  few  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ranks  of  pilots,  baggage-masters, 
brakemen,  conductors,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
boilermakers,  or  in  other  imusual  and  perilous 
occupations.  In  a  little  New  England  town  one 
girl  has  been  for  years  the  only  ferryman, 
quite  unconscious  of  its  being  at  all  imusual. 
Another,  under  commission  from  a  foreign 
government,  has  undertaken  to  engineer  the 
building  of  a  railroad.    Just  as  widely  varying 


have  been  the  individual  dicumstances  that 
have  influenced  or  even  constrained  most  of 
them  in  choosing  to  enter  such  occupations, 
and  they  give  litde  heed  to  exaggerated  news- 
paper stories  of  themselves  and  their  work. 
Their  number  is  so  small,  however,  that  it 
cuts  no  figure  in  considering  the  work  of 
women  in  the  United  States.  Only  about  a 
dozen  callings  employ  more  than  loo^ooo 
women  each. 
From  the  threatening  proportions  ftiayiwifH 


All  Occupations. .,,,, 

. ..  4,8^^,6^0 

Government  OiTicials   ...,- 

8.1  If] 

Literan""  and  Scientific , 

^,084 

ji'^/^-r 

Artists  and  Teachers  of  Art   

I0.f>07 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 

■7.18'? 

Musicians  and  Teachers  of  Music   , . , 

52,010 

CoUcpc  Professors  and  Teachers 

.--        327,206 

Bookbinders . .  - . . . .  - . . 

.  .  .            14*303 

Boxmakers  (paper)    ,..*,,.. 

Tj.jnS 

Gold  and  Sih^er  Workers    , . . . . 

5-767 

Rubber  Factory  Operatives   

6.OJ  c 

Packers  and  Shippers   . . 

17,052 

Saleswomen    ....-., 

f  Ay. 16c 

Janitors  and  Sextons , . .  - 

8.010 

Cotton  Mill  Operatives 

n7.iSi 

Small  Shop  Keepers 

- .  ■     33,825 

Tailors 

fii.e^T 

Woolen  Mill  Operatives   

27,169 

Agricultural  Laborers, ... , 

Ach   \nc 

Laborers  (not  specified)    

ToAnift 

Laundresses  ,.,.,_..,...,,___ 

..,     3^8,935 

Sen^ants  and  Waitresses , , 

I    i^r  cfti 

Aericultural  Proprietors  _ 

.  -  -  -         307.*7d6 

Barbers  and  Hairdressers . . . . , 

Z  AAd 

SOME  REPRESENTATIVE  OCCUPATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 
The  figures  show  the  number  of  women  at  woxk ;  the  diagram  shows  their  parentage,  the  sectkms  beii^ 
in  the  following  order:    (i)  native  white  of  native  parentage;  (2)  native  white  of  foreign  puentage ;  (3) 
white ;  (4)  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mongolians. 
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by  the  servant  problem,  one  might  not  imagine 

that   something  over  a  million  serving-girls 

were  to  be  had  for  the  finding— but  we  are 

assured  that  such  is  the  case;  more  than  half 

of  them  are  foreigners  and  Negroes,  in  nearly 

equal  numbers.    Of  the  half-million  known  as 

him-laborers,  more  than  three-fourths  are  the 

Negro  women  of  the  South;    many  of   them 

wA  their  own  small  pieces  of  land,  but  most 

of  them  are  tenants  or  are  employed  in  the  fields, 

wheie  the  recent  hi^  prices  of  cotton  have 

.    mide  day-labor  more  profitable  than  it  ever 

WIS  before.     In  all  parts  of  the  Union  the 

unprisini^y  large  nimiber  of  widows  who  are 

funea  speaks  plainly  of  their  effort  to  keep 

fpr  didr  children  the  land  they  have  helped 

to  bi7  and  till. 

DkevmakeFS  and  laundresses  are  quite  gener- 
ttj  abk  to  do  their  work  in  their  own  homes, 
l|^  teadiers  are  usually  obliged  to  seek 
popUons  and  boaiding-places  outside.  Of  the 
at  leading  occupations  entered  by  working- 
voBMBn  in  large  nimoibers,  all  but  one,  teaching, 
oe  adapted  to  home  life;  and  teaching  has 
hem  so  long  considered  a  woman's  work  that 
is  Bocmal  moderate  increase  among  women 
[  not  alann  the  most  conservative. 

CHANGES  OF  A  SINGLE  DECADE 

U  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  in  the 

lait  decade,  so  far  as  these  figures  indicate 

lAat  kinds  of  work  women  are  turning  to, 

•and  what  gains  different  classes  are  making 

Jadnstrially  and  socially. 

Women  whose  parents  were  bom  here,  who 
my  be  expected  to  have  a  certain  heritage  of 
ddity  and  training,  with  perhaps  a  small 
ammt  of  property,  fill  positions  which  de- 
Mid  technical  knowledge  and  special  fitness 
tt  wdl  as  a  good  g^eral  education.  They 
Ixoome  librarians,  writers,  teachers,  musicians, 
tpiculturists,  and  so  on. 

Women  bom  in  foreign  countries,  ignorant 
of  American  customs  and  backward  in  acquir- 
H  &  new  language,  are  unable  to  fill  any 
plies  except  those  for  unskilled  labor.  They 
«<e  usually  middle-aged  and  married,  and  when 
^  go  to  work  become  janitors,  cleaners, 
^'^'Kfceis  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  tobacco 
ketones,  seamstresses,  or  owners  of  a  small 
shop  business.  The  backgroimd  of  their  lives 
^  t  memory  of  another  land — ^the  land  of  their 
^uiier  hcmie,  with  the  ideals,  hopes  and  fears 
^^  have  shaped  theu:  lives.  Immigration 
^  America  has  periuqps  unproved  their  material 


conditK>n,  but  it  has  made  litde  other  difference 
in  their  home  and  theu:  social  status.  For  the 
most  part  they  must  remain  as  they  came — 
shy,  timid  little  women,  with  their  strange, 
soft  speech,  strong,  squat  bodies,  and  foreign 
dress.  Of  New  England  methods  of  house- 
keeping they  are  blissfully  ignorant;  their 
marriages  have  been  arranged  by  sharp  com- 
mercial bargains  among  their  men-folk;  and 
rarely  do  they  acquire  any  other  mentaJ  out- 
look than  that  which  the  custom  and  tradition 
of  their  native  country  has  decreed  for  them. 
Upon  them  falls  their  accustomed  load  of  heavy 
physical  labor,  homesickness,  and  sacrifice — 
and  the  much  more  perplexing  problem  of 
bringing  up  an  alien  family  of  children;  for, 
whether  aided  or  hindered  at  home,  their 
daughters  will  be  inevitably  and  indisputably 
American.  The  hen  with  her  duckling  brood 
could  be  no  more  proud  and  bewildered. 

Their  daughters  go  to  the  public  school, 
forget  their  mother's  native  speech,  adopt  the 
newest  "wrinkle"  in  dress,  and  physically  and 
mentally  become  so  Americanized  that  their 
aunts  and  uncles  on  the  other  side  could  not 
recognize  their  transformed  relatives.  They 
possess  confidence  and  self-reliance,  and  de- 
velop initiative  quickly. 

And  they  choose  new  lines  of  work.  They 
take  up  work  in  department  stores,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  clerking,  operating  telegraph  and 
telephone  exchanges,  dressmaking,  and,  in 
general,  occupations  which  require  skill 
and  dexterity  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
English  and  the  ability  to  understand  what 
they  arc  really  about — qualifications  which  the 
older  generation  did  not  possess.  And  it  is 
in  these  occupations — of  those  employing  large 
numbers  of  women — that  the  greatest  propor- 
tionate increase  has  occurred  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

This  would  seem  to  be  most  encouraging  in 
view  of  the  vexing  problems  of  immigration, 
amalgamation,  and  concentration  in  cities. 
Por  it  is  largely  these  girls,  most  of  whom 
marry  before  they  are  twenty-five,  who  will 
help  make  within  a  few  years  the  home  life 
of  American  cities — who  will  erect  the  stand- 
ards and  shape  the  ideals  both  of  another 
generation  and  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
foreigners  who  are  being  adapted  to  life  here 
and  who  will  seek  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  countrymen's  children.  Thus,  in  one- 
generation,  a  change  has  been  wrought  such, 
as  is  impossible  in  most  coimtries;    and  tlv^ 
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mobility  of  opportunity  in  America  for  all 
classes,  which  is  the  hope  and  the  wonder  of 
older  lands,  works  its  leaven. 

However  much  may  yet  be  desired,  and 
whatever  serious  faults  may  be  easily  seen,  the 
undeniable  fact  of  this  amazing  progress  should 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  firm  faith  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  general  good  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  lending  a  hand  toward  this  end  will 
result  in  something  more  than  attempting  to 
empty  a  well  by  baskets — that  it  is  working 
with  the  current  instead  of  against  it. 

THE   WORKING  WOMAN'S  OUTLOOK 

Does  it  seem  likely  that  a  woman  will  have 
a  better  chance  ten  years  from  now  to  earn 
her  own  way  than  she  has  to-day?  If  so,  in 
what  occupations,  with  what  requirements 
and  under  what  conditions  ?  For  it  is  probable 
that  the  number  attempting  to  do  so  will  grow 
rather  than  lessen,  and  this  makes  the  matter 
worth  considering. 

The  table  opposite  indicates  the  changes  in 
number  and  percentage  of  increase  for  about 
fifty  occupations  during  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1900.  Some  of  these  find  a  ready  expla- 
nation; others  are  due  to  varied,  inconspicuous 
causes. 

Most  notable,  perhaps,  considering  the  num- 
ber employed,  is  the  increase,  over  305  per  cent.» 
in  the  importance  of  stenography  as  an  occupa- 
tion for  women.  Since  1890  the  typewriter 
has  been  developed  to  its  present  high 
grade  of  efiiciency,  and  instruction  in  sten- 
ography may  be  obtained  in  the  public  schools. 
Both  these  facts  helped  to  augment  the  numbers 
who  have  taken  up  this  work  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  department 
store  as  an  institution  has  afforded  an  opening 
for  many  saleswomen,  as  it  is  cheaper  to  secure 
women  than  men  for  a  large  store.  It  is  mainly 
an  employment  for  city-dwellers,  and  draws 
largely  from  the  families  of  the  foreign-bom 
the  brighter,  more  adaptable  girls  who  are 
obliged  to  leave  school  early  without  having 
had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  any  professional 
or  technical  training,  but  who  prefer  going  in 
a  store  to  working  in  a  factory.  For  these 
girls  the  trade  and  industrial  night  schools, 
public  and  private,  offer  training  which  may 
be  utilized  to  acquire  skill  and  better  wages 
and  conditions  of  living. 

As  to  packers  and  shippers,  the  advances 
of  industnalism  in  general,  readiing  into  every 


comer  of  the  land,  and  the  growth  < 
packing  since  the  perfection  of  cold- 
plants,  have  created  a  demand  for 
labor  which  women  and  girls  can  i 
without  having  been  specidly  trained. 
glove-making  industry  is  more  import 
New  York  State  than  elsewhere,  aiu 
peculiar  in  •  that  over  one-half  of  the 
output  comes  from  one  county  (Fulton). 

Trade  and  transportation,  as  repn 
by  book-keep)ers,  telegraph  and  ieh 
operators,  agents,  and  other  workers  is 
ficant,  not  so  much  for  the  actual  ni 
engaged  as  for  the  striking  tendency 
by  the  increasing  proportion  of  women  t 
toward  these  lines  of  work.  They  rej 
a  middle  class  in  work  and  training  a^ 
pared,  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  wh 
up  professions  and,  on  the  other,  with 
who  enter  manufacturing  or  domestic  s 
Their  ranks  are  largely  recmited  from  fi 
that  are  steadily  growing  more  pros{ 
and  the  growing  importance  of  these  o 
tions  represents  an  upward  step,  and  ; 
marked  one,  in  the  progress  of  women 
earners. 

The  changes  in  medical  science  in  tl 
few  years  have  made  far  more  prominei 
desirable  the  position  of  the  trained 
and  this  has  attracted  many  young  ^ 
who  were  adapted  to  it  and  who  saw  '. 
chance  for  making  the  most  of  their  at 
The  *' district  nurse'*  is  now  a  pern 
institution  in  many  cities  and  even  in  s 
towns;  and  some  find  their  way  into  the 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Many  girls  are  pos 
for  a  time  by  a  dream  of  a  beautiful,  untn 
existence  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  a 
at  their  first  contact  with  actual  sufl 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  many  hardship 
girls  willingly  give  up  after  they  have 
begun  the  training  course  in  a  well-eqi 
hospital.  Their  work  holds  for  them  ii 
and  variety,  and  is  quite  generally  well 
averaging  above  $3  per  day. 

The  greater  number  of  janitors,  whi 
eludes  sweepers,  cleaners,  etc.,  indicates  th 
work  is  being  done  by  the  foreign-bom  y 
of  the  larger  cities  in  preference  to 
kinds  of  service.  These  positions  ar 
exacting  in  all  requirements  except  pi 
strength.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  la 
whose  work  is  not  specified  are  Negro  w 
This  perhaps  shows  that  the  increasing  ^ 
of  opportimity,  which  has  been  so  noti 
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OOCV^ATJOKS 


M. 


3r7i3,i44 


Lawyers 

Stenographers 

Architects  . . .  - .  - - . 

Pickers,  etc . , . 

Gergjrmoi 

JanitofSj  etc.     ._...,..-_, 

Bookkeepers - .  - . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  op . 

Nurses ._,.,, 

Saleswomen    , .  * 

Joimialists   ,  -  - .  i 

Laborers. 

Agents 

Librarians,  etc. 


manufactunng 


trades. 


iliscelknei>ys 

Glovemakers 

MvsceUaaeous 

Biirdr^sers , , 

Miscellaneous  textile  . . . 
Miscellaneous  service.  _ , 

Shirtmakers 

Boarding 'ho  use  keepers 

Hired  hausekeepers  , 

Goi-cmment  officiaU 

Physicians    ..,,.., 

Hotel  keepers 

Tohacoo  workers . . . 

Laundresses  .......... 

SiltmUl    ,._ 

Acinesses .  - .  - 

Musicians,  vU 

Milliners - 

Farm  laboren^    

Farmers 

Bookbinders 

Merchants,  etc 

Teachers,  etc - . 

Clerks^etc 

^Meis,etc.  ,-,.. 

Boimakers 

Cotton  mill 

C^ressinakers 

^Und  shoe  makers  . . 

Riibberfaclor>-    . .. 

Hataadcap  makers.... 

^^feleitile  ., , 

TaBortsses 

^"ants,  etc 

^aperandpuJp    ....... 

Artists^etc 

^^^tresses  . . - . 

Woolen  workers  ,*,..., 
Cwifet  .,__.,__.-. 


NO    tX  t&^ 


5,007,069 


KU.  IN  I  goo 


20S 

31,314 

an 

6,142 

2,So3 
27,606 

S,40J 
41,396 

B38 
50,jai 
4.853 
^,764 
7 '.978 
3i6oS 
91O58 

^>779 
10,405 

8,554 
*5i534 

i^.59J 
86,089 

4,87  s 

4,557 
^.276 

^S.853 
215,121 
19,108 
4i49i 
34435 
60,653 

363.554 

236,4271 

11,271 

25,384 

H5^*^39 
62,817 
12,036 

84^220 

290,308 

32,948 

^331 

43tS83 
61,488 

^MS.^55 
8,719 

10,775 

i43»339 

34,428 

10,452 


1,010 
85,912 

hozi 
18,673 

3.405 

8,028 

73,820 

53,454 

108,978 

146,577 

2,193 

111,503 

10,538 

51989 
150,627 

7,543 
18,418; 

Sf533 
20,024 
16,346 
29,509 
59,5  n 

147*103 
8,136 

7,399 

8,545 

40,3^5 

33^,665 

29,200 

6,819 

52.257 

85,025 
497t8S6 
307,788 

15,17 
34,008 

3-27,905 
83,726' 

15J70 

15.992 

104,244 

342,579 
38,;j85 

7.238 

7.398 

47.484 

65,353 

1,213,828 

9,164 

10,989 

143,370 

28,961' 

8,67qU 


t»lCl.EASE 


34-9 


Decrease 

Decrease 
Decrease 


3059 

217,0 
203.8 

1979 

186.4 
1674 

167.2 

J633 
1564 

148^1 

121.6 

117. L 
116.7 

109.3 
109,1 

103-3 
99.1 

92.5 
90,0 

90^3 
82.6 

70.9 
66,7 
62.4 
62.0 
56.0 
54-6 
52.0 
51^8 
51^8 
40.2 

3^*9 
35-9 
34-6 

34' 5 
33-4 
33-3 
33-3 
29,8 
24.6 
1S.0 

t6.2 

14^3 
12.9 

9.0 
63 

6,0 

S-i 

2.0 

.1 

iS'9 

17,0 


T\BLE  AND  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  INCREASE  OF  WOMEN  WAGE-EARNERS,    1890-1900, 
IN  THE  LEADING  OCCUPATIONS. 
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in  the  last  fifteen  years,  does  not 
this  race  for  social  and  economic 

ind  its  women  are  mainly  limited 

dnds  of  work. 

e  whole,  domestic  and  personal 
growing  less  important  as  employ- 
the  native  white  working  women 

luntry,  with  causes  and  effects  too 

sd  for  a  short  discussion. 

INAL   WOMEN     STEADILY    INCREASING 

awyers,  architects,  clergymen  and 
s,  the  percentage  of  increase  is  marked, 
ie  were  less  than  2,000  in  each  of 
essions  in  1890.  Most  of  the  women 
up  law  follow  its  more  purely  clerical 
I  branches,  and  find  it  a  valuable 
ich  businesses  as  real  estate  and 
One  woman  has  become  a  noted 
hority  upon  patenting  mechanical 
lical  devices;  many  others  have 
1  to  an  equal  degree  in  other  branches 
rofession.  The  very  low  rate  of 
sunong  artists   and   teachers  of  art 

indicates  that  many  who  twenty 
I  would  have  considered  this  the 
rtion  for  the  development  of  artistic 
iw  find  a  more  remunerative  outlet 
talent  in  ■  various  practical  utilities, 
painting  china  and  glassware,  dec- 
nteriors  and  store  windows,  and 
book  and  magazine  covers.  This 
reflects  such  a  difference  in  edu- 
deals  as  that  shown  between  the 
boarding-school,     with     its     smat- 

drawing,  music  and  French,  and 
nizations  as  Cooper  Union  and  Pratt 
with  special  courses  in  each  depart- 

;ral  there  has  been  a  healthy  and 
icrease  for  women  in  professional 
le  to  the  larger  opening  afforded 
r  variety  in  the  callings  that  they 
J  to  enter  successfully.  The  actual 
ire  rather  insignificant  in  accounting 
tal  of  women  workers,  but  they  are 

class  of  capable,  highly  trained 
men  lyhose  work  bears  the  impress 
lity  and  thereby  frequently  comes 
notice. 

opportunities  for  securing  suitable 
ilong  special  lines  have  arisen 
o,    and     this     has     led    to    more 

the  distribution  of  professional 
dkcted  by  the  fact  that  the  rate 


of  increase  in  teaching  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  average  for  all  occupations.  A  girl  who 
will  inherit  large  tracts  of  land  is  now  taught 
to  realize  that  she  may  find  it  more  to  her 
advantage  to  study  agriculture  than  to  pursue 
the  classics  inde&iitely.  Mr.  Carnegie's  as- 
sistance to  public  libraries  all  over  the  country 
has  greatly  increased  the  number  of  women 
who  enter  this  work,  and  special  schools 
providing  technical  training  for  librarians 
have  been  established.  In  railroad  offices  num- 
bers of  women  who  foimd  it  difficult  to  adapt 
themselves  to  rapid  changes  in  requirements 
and  conditions  have  been  retained  in  charge 
of  special  railroad  libraries.  A  woman  is 
now  at  the  head  of  the  general  library  of  one 
of  the  great  trunk-lines,  and  directs  many 
assistants  in  its  various  branches. 

OCCUPATIONS  ON  THE  DECLINE 

The  occupations  that  have  been  considered 
so  far  have  more  than  doubled  in  one  decade. 
From  what  other  industries  have  they  drawn, 
and  has  this  been  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
for  the  welfare  of  society? 

By  far  the  most  important  occupation 
numerically  is  that  of  servant  and  waitress- 
over  one  million  being  employed  in  this  one 
pursuit.  And  yet  the  actual  increase  is  not 
large  and  the  rate  of  increase  is  far  below 
the  average  for  all  occupations.  By  way  of 
explanation,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  largest 
element  of  this  class  comes  from  the  foreign- 
bom,  and  the  immigrants  of  the  last  decade 
are  less  apt  to  seek  service  than  were  their 
predecessors  of  earlier  years.  The  Italians, 
Russians,  Poles,  and  Jews  that  form  the  bulk  of 
those  who  have  brought  their  labor  here  in 
recent  years,  prefer  to  enter  mills  and  factories 
or  do  piece  work  at  home  rather  than  go  out 
to  service  as  did  the  Germans,  Irish,  and  Scan- 
dinavians who  are  now  relatively  decreasing 
in  numbers. 

The  number  of  seamstresses  has  actually 
lessened  since  the  native  white  women  and 
Negroes,  who  for  quite  different  reasons  are 
unable  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor 
in  cities,  are  entering  other  lines  of  work. 

The  textile  mills,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  cotton  mills,  show  comparatively 
small  numbers  added  to  their  workers  from 
the  country  at  large.  Yet  south  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line  this  statement  would  be 
hard  to  credit,  for  in  many  districts  the  number 
of  native  white  women  in  the  mills  has  more 
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than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  owing  to 
the  impulse  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has 
received  in  that  section.  On  the  whole,  while 
this  may  lessen  the  time  for  schooling,  it  un- 
doubtedly brings  purpose  and  new  ambition 
to  many  whom  poverty  kept  inert. 

The  other  occupations  below  the  average 
rate  of  increase  for  the  list  arc  mainly  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  pursuits.  This  is 
important  because  it  shows  that  women  arc 
leaving  the  usually  more  or  less  unfavorable 
conditions  of  mill  and  factory  and,  according 
to  their  native  ability  and  chance  for  training, 
are  working  toward  better  physical  and  mental 
development  and  the  improvement  of  their 
surroundings — a  tendency  whose  reflex  can 
be  seen  in  their  homes. 

Then,  too,  conditions  of  manufacture,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  the  steam  laundr\', 
complicated  machinery  and  mechanical  de- 
vices performing  the  work  of  many  hands, 
have  tended  to  lessen  the  demand  for  women 
workers  in  these  industries.  One  manufactur- 
ing concern,  the  largest  of  its  sort  in  the  world, 
has  printed  in  red  ink  on  its  letter  heads: 
**  iVo  women  or  children  are  employed  in  these 
u'orks,^^  The  manager,  upon  being  askc^d 
if  that  was  supposed  to  guarantee  superiority 
of  manufacture,  replied  that  while  it  assured 
patrons  that  skilled  knowledge  was  demanded 
rather  than  cheap  labor,  the  main  reason  was 
that  since  the  machinery  used  in  the  shops 
was  necessarily  more  or  less  dangerous  and 
accidents  seemed  to  occur  despite  all  precau- 
tions, he  was  determined  that  no  women  or 
children  should  be  the  sufferers  in  that  shop. 
This  sort  of  chivalr}^  deser\'es  all  honor  for 
its  practical  humanity. 

There  seems  to  be  arising  also,  ever  more 
steadily,  organized  efforts  to  do  away  with 
the  more  serious  disadvantages  in  many 
industries,  and  to  provide  comfortable  con- 
ditions of  work  and  recreation  among  labor- 
ing women,  especially  where  they  are  employed 
in  large  numbers.  This  is  generally  termed 
**  welfare''  work,  and  is  doing  much  to  educate 
both  employer  and  employee  and  to  secure 
a  better  understanding  between  them.  It 
has  grown  from  small  beginnings,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  promising  indications  of  a 
brighter  and  better  life  for  the  working  women 
of  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson  in  the  Woman^s 
Home  Companion  for  September  states  that 
since    1900   the   number   of   working-women 


in  this  country  has  increased  about 
cent,  and  their  wages  27.5  per  cent, 
ninety-nine  women  out  of  a  hundr 
work  do  so  in  order  to  support  the 
or  others,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  avoid 
ing  upon  relatives  oftentimes  less  able 
than  themselves,  and  to  aid  in  maki 
homes  places  in  which  their  families  c 
and  enjoy  life,  as  well  as  exist,  it  u 
reasonable  to  rejoice  that  their  efiFc 
meeting  with  some  measure  of  succes 
tendency  is  sharply  upward. 

THE  GIRL  WITHOUT  TRAINING 

But  the  girl  who  has  received  no 
training  and  is  unaccustomed  to  worl 
a  living  may  well  hesitate  before  lea^ 
small  circle  of  friends  for  the  strife  of 
city  —  whether  she  be  led  by  ambi 
driven  by  necessity.  For  the  success  w 
sees  that  others  have  achieved  will  be 
win,  and  her  chances  to  earn  even 
living  will  be  lessened  by  a  compxjtitio: 
leaves  so  little  standing  room  for  ui 
laborers  that  only  the  strongest  or  the 
can  succeed  for  a  time  during  which, 
be  wise,  they  will  leave  no  stone  unti: 
gain  some  special  knowledge  or  skill, 
to  some  of  the  larger  exchanges,  intc 
offices,  and  employment  bureaus  of  < 
establishments  will  show  all  sorts  and  ^ 
of  workers  striving  to  get  an  appyointi 
places  when  only  a  casual  questionin| 
them  so  unfitted  that  they  could  not 
worthy  ix)sition  longer  than  a  sing 
others  of  high  attainments  eagerly  at 
the  most  mechanical  duties  if  they  < 
secure  a  temporary'  foothold. 

In   a   word,    the   opportunities   for 
talent  in  almost  ever\'  special  line  are  co 
growing    greater    and    more    attracti' 
workers   for   any    reason    inefficient 
crowded  out. 

Grave  and  serious  as  are  some  phase 
jidvance  in  numbers  of  women  wage- 
many  of  them  deal,  after  all,  only  1 
ceptional  or  abnormal  conditions,  some  < 
will  in  time  right  themselves.  When  tfa 
is  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  larger  tenden 
seen  to  be  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
and  more  particularly  of  their  home 
opportunity  to  work  affords  to  the  mi 
means  for  the  achievement  of  highei 
and  the  fulfillment  of  worthy  amtnti 
affections. 
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h  ^rt^MTAMiKD  sfcrarTAHY  tJAiriFLD  OH  HIS  j^uimry  ow 
OBsrwArrns  is  the  wkst 


(HE  Government  has  begun  where  nature  left 
off  in  making  fertile  the  Jand  of  the  West. 
In  its  policy  of  giving  away  free  homesteads, 
the  Government  came  to  the  point  where  it  had  nothing 
left  but  arid  land.  Then  Congress  passed  the  Rec- 
lamation Act,  and  the  Reclamation  Service  began  its 
work.  The  magnitude  of  its  irrigation  works  in  the 
arid  areas  of  the  Far  West  can  hardly  be  appreciated 
except  by  a  journey  of  inspection  and  a  definite  study  of 
these  great  undertakings,  for  soipe  of  them  are  feats  that 
compare  with  the  greatest  engineering  work  anywhere 
in  the  world.     It  is  making  lakes  at  some  places  and 
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THE  PATHFINDER  SITE,  WyOMTKG  THE  SHOSHONE  SITE.  WYOMING 

The  dam,  when  eomplttrd*  will  hold  3,840.500.000  saJJisui  of  wrntw        Th*  dam  will  i>e  jj  feet  higher  tiuta  the  FUt-ifcm  BuiMinf.  N«nrT( 
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THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    R0OSE\^LT    DAM*    SALT    RJVEH    CAI?0N.    ARIZ. 
THE    SITES    OF    THREE    GREAT    GOVERNMENT    DAMS 
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AN  IRRIGATION  CA^AL  NEAR  PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

country  life  are  blended — are  one— as  ihey 
are  nowhere  else  in  this  countn.  The  total 
impression  that  a  journey  given  to  the  study 
of  this  subject  leaves  is  that  the  work  of  the 
reclamation  service  is  one  of  the  wisest  acts 
of  the  general  Government  —  as  beneficent  as 
it   was    necessary. 


LjA['E  palms  IH  THE  OASIS  MADE  KY  JRRlGA 

Yet  a  journey  of  three  months  throuj 
arid  states  produces  a  feeling  of  surpris 
after  all  is  done  the  reclaimed  i>arts  of 
deserts  will  be  so  small  a  proporl ion- 
patches  on  a  map  of  great   distances. 

Two-fifths  of  the  United  States  is  ark 
that  areas  9,000,000  acres,  or  about  i  p^j 


A  TYPICAL  f^CHOOLHOUSE  IN  AN  IKK  I  GATED  DISTRICT 
The  schoolhouses  are  among  the  first  buildings  on  (he  newly  opened  Iratls^  and  they  ar^  so  distributed  ihi 
out  of  reach  of  them*  The  shed  on  the  left  Is  for  the  pupib'  ponies 
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THE  ARID  PLAIN  BKKORE  IRRIGATION 
tAtid  east  of  Billings,  Moat,  to  he  jrHgaied  by  a  caiwil  system  recently  completed  by  the  Government 


►  irrigaied.  The  rest  is  desert*  The  arid 
couolr)'  now  sup[x>rls  hut  a  small  population, 
Uctmit  has  more  inhabilanls  than  In^  whole 
tlaj(€of  Montana  yet  has.  Cambridge,'  Mass., 
has  twit  e  the  [copulation  of  Nevada.  A  staljle 
ltd  j^rowing  iM)pulat!on  in  this  region  depends 
i>R  irrigation.  The  works  now  under  conslriic- 
tiofi  by  the  Reclamation  Service  will  irrigate 
l598jODo  acres  and  the  projects  jilanned  will 
*il  3,270 vcxx>  more*  The  storv'  of  Billings, 
UiKitaiia«  will  hclf)  to  show  the  significant e  of 
►  ftk  A  ditch  was  built  to  take  water  out  of  the 
'T^dlowstone    River    to    irrigate   about    25,000 


acres  of  land  wtsi  of  Billings.  There  are  about 
3.000  people  on  that  farm  land  and  about  10,000 
in  BilHngs.  Tho  dilch  made  the  town.  With- 
out it  Billings  would  now  be  like  many  other 
Montana  towns— a  few  houses,  stock  pens,  and 
perhaps  500  peojile.  Irrigation  does  not 
mean  an  exodus  from  the  cities.  For  ever)'  ir- 
rigator who  receives  a  farm,  two  or  three  per- 
sons will  live  in  the  cities,  with  all  the  business 
and  commerce  which  they  imply* 

Nowhere  else  in  the  United  States  are  all 
the  natural  resources  so  scicnlitically  used. 
I  went  160  miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Shoshone 


'-"4i^ 


THE  NEXT  STEP  —  SETTLKMF.NT 


rUK  LAST  FB.ASE  OF  THE  1U1**ERT 

A  mnch  w»t  of  BillinRS'      £ighti«tl  yeAn  ilro  the  nwncr  trnJrd  tAe 

bcm  for  thp  fbinKlc  rooL    That  tnjul  i»  now  worth  1 16^000 
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ALFALFA-FED  CATTLE  ON  AN  IRRIGATED  RANCH 
Irrigated  alfalfa  ^upplie^  hay  for  winter  feed  and  obviates  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  ibe  cattle  on  the  o[>en  range 


down  the  river  gradually  as  it  is  needed  for  irri- 
gallon.  It  is  diverted  from  the  river  into  a 
tunnel  by  a  low  dam.     Usually  the  water  would 


tunnel  to  convey  the  water  up  to  the  level  Ian 
of  the  valley.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  tunnel 
a  settling  basin  from  which   the  main 


J 


AN  1RRIGATEI>  ORCHARD  IN  KANSAS 
On  ihe  government  project  near  Garden  City.  The  water  is  supplied  from  wells  by  twenty-three  pumpmg  atatioDs 


be  divcrtec]  from  the  river  directly  into  the  main 
irrigating  ditch.  But  the  Shoshone  is  in  a 
canon  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  three-mile 


opens.    The  Shoshone  River  carries  so  mm 
silt  that  without  this  basin  for  sediment  ihe 
canal  would  soon  be  choked  with  mud.     Fro 


THE  RECLAMATION  CENTRES  OF  THE  FAR  WEST 

The  Uack  portions  show  land  to  be  irrigated  by  the  works  the  Govcinment  is  now  building 
The  rings  show  the  reservoir  sites 
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the  basin  the  canal  runs  sixty  miles  along  the 
valley,  distributing  water  over  125,000  acres  of 
land;  homes  are  provided  for  thousands  of 
people  where  formerly  a  few  cattlemen  divided 
dominion  with  the  coyotes  and  jack-rabbits. 
From  the  time  the  snow  falls  on  the  mountains 
until  the  water  reaches  cultivated  land,  it  will 
be  controlled  and  used.  None  will  be  wasted. 
This  is  the  real  conquest  of  the  West  which  is 
just  beginning.  The  Shoshone  project ,  by  the 
way,  shows  "Bufifalo  Bill"  in  a  new  role.  He 
generously  gave  up  to  the  Government  his 
water  rights  on  the  Shoshone  River  and  made 
the  project  possible. 

These  projects  are  planned  to  use  the  natural 
resources  to  their  utmost,  and  they  are  built  to 
last  forever.  The  tunnels  and  many  parts  of 
the  canals  are  lined  with  concrete.  The  three 
great  dams,  the  Pathfinder  and  Shoshone  in 
Wyoming  and  the  Roosevelt  in  Arizona,  are 
either  concrete  or  masonry.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
the  size  of  these  structures.  The  Shoshone  dam, 
for  instance,  is  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the 
famous  "  Flat-iron"  building  in  New  York.  On 
the  Umatilla  Project  is  an  earth  dam.  Before 
I  saw  it  I  supposed  that  it,  at  least,  would  lack 
the  everlasting  appearance  of  the  other  struc- 
tures. But  I  was  mistaken.  It  looks  more  like 
a  long  hill  than  a  dam,  and  it  is  as  permanent 
and  solid  as  the  hills  on  either  side.  The  dirt 
of  which  it  is  built  is  selected  for  its  impervious 
qualities  and  every  layer  that  is  added  is  watered 
and  packed. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  all  the  recla- 
mation works  is  the  conquest  of  the  Colorado 
now  in  progress.  The  lower  part  of  that  great 
river  overflows  every  year  and  floods  thousands 
of  acres  of  land.  It  is  constantly  changing  its 
channel,  building  up  great  mud  flats  and  bars 
and  tearing  them  away  again.  Its  bed  is  a  shift- 
ing mass  of  silt.  I  was  at  Yuma  during  the  low 
season  of  the  river  and  it  was  carrying  probably 
75  tons  of  mud  a  minute  past  the  town.  Yet  the 
government  engineers  are  building  a  dam  across 
this  all-powerful  and  destructive  flood  to  divert 
water  for  irrigation.  Twelve  miles  above  Yuma 
the  river  runs  between  two  hills  almost  a  mile 
apart.  Across  the  river  at  this  point  the  engi- 
neers are  building  the  Laguna  dam,  4,700 
feet  long  and  346  feet  wide,  with  a  concrete 
surface  over  its  entire  area.  It  is  a  tremendous, 
low-lying  structure  of  600,000  tons,  the  weight 
of  which  will  keep  it  in  place,  for  no  rock 
foundation  could  be  found  in  the  river  bed 
on  which  to  build  it.    Another  unusual  piece 


of  construction  on  this  project  is  the  inverted 
siphon  which  carries  the  water  of  the  main 
irrigation  canal  under  the  bed  of  the  Gila 
River. 

The  work  of  the  government  engineers  has 
gained  a  reputatk>n  for  permanency  and  thor- 
oughness. "  Highest  United  States  Government 
engineering  standards  followed  throughout"  is 
the  boast  of  a  private  irrigation  company  in 
Idaho.  A  man  begins  to  lose  the  usual  scepti- 
cism about  the  Government's  ability  to  do 
eflScient  work  as  he  goes  from  project  to  project. 
He  begins  to  take  a  kind  of  patriotic  pride  in  the 
great  dams  and  the  miles  and  miles  of  canal, 
especially  when  he  sees  some  of  the  obstacles 
which  have  been  overcome  in  their  building. 
Transportation  of  material  to  many  of  the  pro- 
jects has  been  diflScult.  The  railroads  have 
helped  with  branch  lines.  The  Reclamation 
Service  itself  has  built  327  miles  (as  far  as  from 
Philadelphia  to  Boston)  of  dirt  road  through 
difficult  country.  From  Mesa  to  Roosevelt,  in 
Arizona,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  moimtain 
roads  in  the  West  and  one  of  the  best.  An 
incident  which  happened  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  from  Cody  to  the  Shoshone  dam 
gives  an  idea  of  the  problems  of  Western  road- 
making.  There  is  a  tunnel  through  a  rocky 
point  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  dam.  While 
it  was  being  built,  the  men  on  one  side  of  the 
point  were  in  hailing  distance  of  those  on  the 
other  side,  but  to  shake  hands  with  them  would 
have  meant  a  twenty-mile  journey  over  mountain 
trails. 

Worse  than  the  transportation  problems  have 
been  the  labor  troubles.  Labor  has  been  scarce 
and  high-priced  all  through  the  West — higher 
for  the  Government  than  for  anyone  else,  for 
on  all  its  work  the  eight-hour  day  is  prescribed 
by  law  and  a  nine-hour  wage  is  necessary  to 
get  men.  In  the  Corbett  tunnel  day-laborers 
were  getting  $3  a  day. 

The  Government  has  suffered  also  from  a 
very  unusual  cause.  Contractors  have  offered 
to  do  the  work  too  cheaply.  Here  is  the  expla- 
nation which  one  engineer  gave  me: 

"On  tunnel  work,  for  example,  if  the  con- 
tractor bids  high  enough  to  cover  all  possible 
contingencies,  his  price  would  be  so  high  that  the 
engineers  would  not  be  justified  in  accepting  it. 
There  are  always  some  contractors  whose  bids 
make  little  allowance  for  unexpected  difficulties. 
Their  bids  are  the  lowest  and  we  have  to  take 
them.  Then,  when  they  *  bust,'  we  have  to  take 
up  the  job  at  a  moment's  notice." 
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Ttewriimalirm  WMkisan  a  so  much  laiger 
sale  than  other  work  in  the  West  that  it  presents 
many  new  pioUems  with  which  the  contractors 
wot  nnfainiliar,  and  many  failures  have  re- 
nhei  On  the  two  bng^  tunnels  and  on 
two  of  the  big  dams,  the  contractors  have  failed. 
Even  a  wdl-known  New  York  firm  of  contract- 
ing engineers,  with  a  recoid  of  good  work  on 
fm  omtinents,  was  unable  to  finish  the  Laguna 
dam.  When  the  contractors  fail,  the  engineers 
are  called  upon  to  gather  a  working  force  and 
cooqdete  the  job.  Civil  service  rules,  however 
BKosaty  and  beneficial  elsewhere,  are  incon- 
icnient  in  such  a  crisis.  They  provide  for 
eammations  for  assistants  to  be  paid  $75  a 
fflondi  in  a  coimtiy  where  day-laborers  get 
I3  a  day.  Imagine  a  raikoad  section-boss  with 
two  findy  printed  pag^  of  instructions  on  how 
to  hire  a  Mexican  peon!  That  illustrates  how 
die  government  labor  is  hired.  This  is  not 
wikten  as  an  attack  on  Civil  Service  rules. 
The  engineers  themselves  are  glad  to  be  pro- 
Wad  bom  politics  by  them,  but  the  red-tape 
mkestfae  government  work  harder  than  private 
wt  And  there  is  one  more  diflference.  I 
fauv  of  two  engineers  in  the  Reclamation 
Senice  who  have  received  offers  from  contrac- 
ta  of  practically  twice  their  present  salaries. 
One  engineer  in  charge  of  a  $6,000,000  project 
8^  ^3iSoo  a  year.  The  service  is  remark- 
aUyefifcient  now.  The  Government  is  giving 
4e8e  men  a  wonderful  training,  but  it  is  prob- 
•We  that  some  contractor  w3l  get  the  benefit 
oft 

1*he  Reclamation  Act  was  passed  in  1902, 
^  provides  that  all  but  5  per  cent,  of  the 
"*a»ne  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  or  about 
fSiOoo,ooo  a  year,  shall  be  devoted  to  building 
^'ription  works,  and  that  the  cost  of  these 
^  be  paid  in  ten  annual  instalments  by  the 
^D»rs  using  the  water.  The  money  will  then 
^  used  over  again  to  build  more  irrigation 
^stens.  This  method  of  providing  a  con- 
J*^»ous  fund  probably  saved  the  bill  from 
*fcat,  for  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
^*sten  representatives  would  have  voted  the 
**^<*ssaiy  funds  from  the  Treasury.  As  it 
^  the  bill  had  a  hard  time.  Senator  New- 
*rf«i  (rf  Nevada,  its  sponsor,  gave  stere- 
^'P^  lectures  night  after  night  to  show 
^  need  of  the  reclamation  work.  Finally, 
**k  the  aM  of  the  President,  the  bill  went 
^on)^  in  the  nuddle  of  the  Panama  Canal 
J^.  Since  the  Reclamation  Service  has 
^^^onot  popular  in  the  West,  a  niunber  of 


Western  politicians  are,  quite  naturally,  willing 
to  assume  responsibility  for  it. 

THE  LEADERS  IN  RECLAICATION  WORK 

The  man  who  made  the  Reclamation  Service 
itself  is  its  present  durector,  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell. 
In  his  long  experience  in  the  Geological  Siu^ey 
he  became  convinced  that  the  Government 
was  the  only  agency  by  which  the  water  re- 
sources could  be  thoroughly  and  compre- 
hensively utilized  for  irrigation.  For  many 
years  he  had  gathered  information  and  had 
come  to  know  the  men  necessary  for  a  Recla- 
mation Service.  When  the  Act  was  passed 
the  great  organization  sprang  into  active  exist- 
ence almost  at  once.  Mr.  Newell,  besides 
being  an  engineer,  has  been  a  very  painstaking 
student  of  the  land  and  water  problems  of  the 
West.  He  is  one  of  the  group  of  Washington 
officials  whose  knowledge  is  behind  the  ad- 
ministration's Western  policies. 

In  the  cry  that  was  raised  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  against  the  paternalism  of  these 
policies,  reclamation,  the  most  paternal  of 
them  all,  was  the  least  complained  of.  Looked 
at  from  one  point  of  view,  it  is  a  national 
improvement,  like  work  on  our  rivers  and 
harbors.  From  another  standpoint,  it  re- 
sembles special  favors  to  particular  com- 
munities. From  the  latter  point  of  view  there 
might  be  a  strong  theoretical  objection  to  the 
reclamation  work  by  the  Government,  but 
government  aid  to  the  West  is  so  common  that 
it  goes  unnoticed.  The  Western  idea  of  objec- 
tionable paternalism  has  no  reference  to  finan- 
cial assistance.  Almost  the  only  people  who 
advance  the  objection  of  paternalism  to  the 
Reclamation  Service  are  those  who  use  it  to 
cloak  some  personal  grievance.  As  ex-Gov- 
ernor Prince  of  New  Mexico  told  me,  the 
Western  people  judge  this  government  work 
by  its  effect  on  their  personal  welfare.  As 
that  effect  is  usually  favorable,  their  opinion 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  is  usually  likewise. 

HOW  RECLAliATION  TRANSFORMS 

On  the  morning  of  June  26,  1907,  all  was 
excitement  in  Billings,  Mont.  It  was  the  day 
of  the  formal  opening  of  the  Huntley  Reclama- 
tion Project  a  few  miles  east  of  town.  Every 
stage  of  Montana's  civilization  was  represented. 
In  the  crowd  were  men  who  had  come  to  that 
country  as  Indian  traders  before  the  Custer 
massacre,  when  goods  came  in  flat-boats  1,200 
miles  up  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  from 
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St.  Louis.  One  of  these  men  had  killed  seven 
Indians  with  his  own  hand.  Another  had  been 
tied  to  a  stake  for  torture.  There  were  Crow 
Indians  in  the  crowd,  too,  watching  the  cere- 
monies by  which  another  piece  of  their  terri- 
tory was  being  thrown  open  to  the  white  man, 
for  the  Huntley  Project  is  on  the  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. There  were  sheep  men,  whose  flocks 
grazed  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  either  side  of 
the  town  and  wintered  in  the  valley.  And, 
more  important  than  any  of  these,  there  were 
the  irrigating  farmers.  Within  a  generation 
Montana  has  had  all  four  types:  the  Indian, 
the  trader,  the  herdsman,  and  the  farmer. 

These  farmers  are  the  men  who  made  Billings 
with  its  10,000  inhabitants  possible,  for  they 
cultivate  the  land  under  the  ditch  which  made 
the  town.  One  of  them,  Mr.  I.  D.  O'Donnell, 
took  me  out  to  his  ranch  in  an  automobile. 
The  automobile  is  an  innovation  and  therefore 
to  many  Eastern  farmers  an  enemy.  To  the 
irrigating  farmers  it  is  just  the  opposite.  The 
revolutionary  change  that  they  had  to  make 
when  they  began  to  farm  by  irrigation  shook 
them  loose  from  the  traditional  conservatism 
of  their  calling.  Our  humorous  papers 
would  have  fewer  of  the  *' Farmer  Hayseed" 
and  "Uncle  Silas"  kind  of  jokes  if  they  were 
published  in  the  West,  for  the  Western  farmer 
is  a  wide-awake  man  of  affairs.  His  associa- 
tions manage  the  long  canal  systems;  in  some 
cases,  they  financed  thuir  building.  The  farmers 
band  together  to  ship  their  produce,  to  ''dicker' 
with  the  railroads  for  rates,  or  to  ''bulldoze" 
the  trust  into  building  a  sugar  factory  to 
furnish  a  market  for  beets  which  they  intend 
to  grow.  They  are  men  of  a  good  deal  of 
wide  and  useful  information,  and  they  work 
their  farms  with  the  same  intelligence  and 
ability  with  which  other  businesses  are  con- 
ducted. The  results  are  astonishing.  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  for  example,  won  prizes  for  his 
farm  products  at  the  fairs  at  St.  Louis,  Omaha, 
and  Portland.  In  1906  he  won  a  first  prize 
in  the  National  Orange  Judd  seed  contest 
with  130.5  bushels  of  oats  from  one  acre. 
He  also  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best 
yield  of  an  acre  of  red  fife  wheat.  A  smooth 
potato  weighing  5  pounds  and  a  pumpkin  weigh- 
ing 160  pounds  have  grown  on  the  Hesper 
Ranch,  as  his  place  is  called,  and  some  of  his 
alfalfa  has  measured  1 1  feet  6  inches  in  height. 

Coming  back  from  the  Hesper  Ranch  to 
Billings,  we  came  through  a  well-tilled  valley 
dotted  with  comfortable  houses  and  clumps 


of  trees.  There  were  almost  as  many  trees 
as  there  are  in  the  more  intensively  cultivated 
valleys  in  the  East,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  been  planted.  About  four  miles  from 
town  I  made  some  casual  remark  about  a 
farmhouse  that  we  were  passing. 

"The  man  who  lives  there,"  said  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  "came  here  as  a  sub-contractor 
on  the  railroad.  One  of  his  employees  stole 
his  teams  and  he  was  left  stranded.  He  settled 
on  a  farm  and  is  now  worth  $25,000.  Most 
of  the  farmers  here  are  worth   that  much." 

East  of  the  town  is  a  plateau  or  "bench" 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  nearly  half  as 
wide,  which  has  recently  been  opened  for 
settlement  by  the  Billings  Land  and  Irrigation 
Company.  During  the  past  summer  a  part 
of  it  was  bearing  its  second  crop.  There  is 
not  a  full-grown  tree  on  the  whole  stretch  of 
twenty  miles,  and  not  many  small  ones  have 
been  planted.  The  houses  are  new,  many  are 
unpainted,  and  some  of  them  are  only  tempor- 
ary structures.  This  tract  affords  a  bare  and 
drear}^  prospect  for  the  eye  of  an  Eastern 
settler,  and  yet  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  an 
indistinguishable  part  of  the  green  and  fertile 
valley  which  it  joins  on  the  west.  Across  the 
river,  and  at  a  lower  level,  the  30,000  acres  of 
the  Huntley  Project  lie  parallel  to  the  bench. 
On  the  ojK^ning  day  there  was  not  a  farmhouse 
on  it;  except  along  the  river  edge,  not  a  tree. 
There  was  not  a  green  thing  on  the  30,000 
acres  and  not  a  foot  of  it  had  ever  been  plowed. 
Yet  there  were  three  times  as  many  applicants 
as  there  were  farms.  There  were  farmers 
from  the  old  Western  Reserve  states,  northern 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  etc.  There  were 
also  men  who  had  developed  farms  in  other 
irrigated  districts,  sold  them  for  $200  or  $300 
an  acre,  and  come  to  repeat  the  process  on  new 
land.  Most  of  the  settlers  on  the  newly  opened 
lands  have  some  money;  for  although  govern- 
ment land  costs  them  nothing,  some  capital 
is  necessary  to  carry  them  through  the  first  year. 

HOW  MKN  OBTAIN  GOVERNMENT  LAND 

The  old  method  of  opening  land  for  settle- 
ment in  which  men  raced  for  homesteads  is 
not  practised  on  the  reclamation  projects. 
Any  citizen  (who  has  not  already  used  his 
homestead  right)  can  make  an  application  for 
land.  On  the  opening  day  the  applications 
are  picked  from  the  pile  at  random;  in  the 
order  in  wliich  they  are  pickal  the  applicants 
may    choose    their   homesteads.       But    these 
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irrigated  homesteads  are  of  20,  40,  or  80  acres 
instead  of  the  usual  160.    To  receive  full  title 
to  the  land,  the  applicant  must  live  on  it  and 
cultivate  it  for  five  years;    and  to  obtain  a 
peraianent  water-right  he  must  pay  the  ten 
annual   instalments  covering  his  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  irrigation  works.     At  the  end  of 
the  ten  years    the  canal  systems  are  turned 
over  to  the  farmers.     On  most  projects  the 
payments  are  about  $3.50  per  acre  per  year. 
On  many  of  the  projects,  part  of  the  land  to 
be  irrigated  is  in  private  ownership.     Before 
work  is  begun  the  owners  agree  to  divide  it 
into  small  holdings  and  sell  it.     The  farmers 
who  buy  this  land  acquire  title  to  it  immediately 
but  they  must  live  on  it  and  make  the  ten  pay- 
ments to  obtain  a  water  right,  without   which 
the  land  is  valueless.     This  system  was  devised 
to  eliminate  the  ever-present  land  speculator. 
In  the  main,  it  is  successful  though  many  of 
the  speculators  get  homesteads  on  which  they 
do   not    intend    to   settle,    relinquishing   them 
later  for  a  consideration.     I  had  a  relinquish- 
ment for  80  acres  on   a  government    project 
ofifered  me  for  $2,000.     Away  from  the  project 
land  speculation  is  rampant.     In  some  districts 
you  may  see  automobiles  full  of  possible  buyers 
being  whirled  around  among  the  best-looking 
farms  by  land  agents  whose  impressive  state- 
ments remind  you  of  the  ** Seeing  New  York'' 
man  describing  "Millionaire's  Row"  on  upper 
Fifth  Avenue. 

The  success  of  the  Billings  farmers  is  not 
unusual.  Their  main  crop  is  alfalfa,  which 
they  sell  to  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  for  winter 
feed.  It  requires  very  little  work  and  brings 
from  $20  to  $35  an  acre.  They  raise  some 
grain,  iX)tatoes,  and  about  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  beets  for  which  they  received  last  year 
between  $4cx>,ooo  and  $500,000  from  the  new 
$i,ooo,cxx^  sugar  factor}'  at  the  edge  of  town. 
The  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  but  they 
require  a  tremendous  amount  of  hand  labor, 
which  is  now  supplied  mostly  by  Polish  im- 
migrants. This  crop  has  the  added  disad- 
vantage of  depending  for  its  profit  on  the 
sugar  tariff. 

On  most  of  the  reclamation  projects,  the 
main  crop  will  be  alfalfa,  supplemented  by 
grain  and  vegetables.  An  editor  named  Ham 
toW  me  that  he  could  raise  one  thousand  pounds 
of  pork  to  the  acre  on  alfalfa  land  and  sell  it 
for  six  cents  or  seven  cents  a  pound.  Many 
of  these  farmers  have  found  out  that  it  pays 
to  sell  their  hay  in  the  form  of  beef,  mutton, 


pork  or  milk  and  butter.  Some  of  the  projects 
however,  are  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  The 
Umatilla  Project  in  Oregon  is  one  of  these. 
Hermiston,  the  town  of  the  project,  is  new. 
It  has  recently  attained  the  dignity  of  a  rail- 
road station.  Formerly  a  box-car  served  for 
this  purpose.  There  is  so  little  obstruction 
to  the  wind  and  the  soil  is  so  light  that  if  a 
man  were  to  plow  at  the  wrong  time  of  year 
his  farm  would  be  likely  to  blow  away  in  a 
day  or  two.  It  is  reported  that  such  a  thing 
happened  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Irrigon. 
The  land  to  be  irrigated  is,  if  possible,  less 
inviting  to  the  eye  than  that  at  Hundey.  But 
that  is  the  way  with  all  \his  irrigated  country 
before  the  water  is  put  on  it.  The  worse  it 
looks,  often,  the  better  it  is.  This  particular 
land  near  Hermiston,  for  example,  has  every 
recjuisite  to  make  it  a  second  Yakima.  The 
Yakima  canal  system  was  started  by  private 
enterprise  but  it  has  since  been  taken  over  by 
the  Reclamation  Service.  A  man  in  that 
valley  this  fall  refused  $2,800  for  less  than 
two  acres  of  pears  on  the  tree.  Apples  destined 
for  England  have  brought  ten  cents  apiece 
wholesale.  Buyers  have  come  even  from 
Russia  to  this  famous  fruit  section.  The  more 
successful  of  these  fruit  farmers  can  live  on 
eight  or  ten  acres  in  the  same  comfort  and 
luxury  which  the  successful  business  man  has 
in  his  suburban  home.  The  difTerence  is, 
that  in  Yakima  the  ];lace  supports  the  man; 
near  the  Eastern  cities  the  man  supports  the 
place. 

Probably  the  most  ideal  living  condi- 
tions in  any  farming  communities  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  irrigated  districts  of 
southern  California.  The  farms  are  small 
enough  to  be  neighborly  and  productive  enough 
to  be  profitable.  These  districts  are  really 
thinly  settled  towns,  with  the  advantages  both 
of  the  town  and  the  country.  The  Reclama- 
tion Serv'ice  hopes  to  bring  about  this  happy 
condition  on  all  its  projects.  The  land  is 
divided  into  small  holdings.  Town  sites  are 
scattered  through  it  so  that  no  one  need  be 
far  from  either  a  church  or  stores.  At  more 
frequent  intervals  land  is  set  apart  for  schools. 
In  that  country  all  but  the  very  youngest 
children  ride  horseback,  and  as  the  school 
provides  a  shed  for  their  ponies,  the  trans- 
portation problem  is  not  difficult.  In  some 
places  those  who  do  not  go  mounted  are  col- 
lected by  a  stage.  On  most  of  the  projects 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  water  power 
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developed  at^the  dams  and  the  drops  in  the 
canals.  This  will  be  used  for  trolley  lines 
and  light  and  power.  There  will  be  small 
farms  intensively  cultivated  on  which  the 
manual  labor  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
electricity,  connected  with  the  stores  and  rail- 
road by  a  trolley  line  which  will  carry  both 
produce  and  passengers.  Already,  near  many 
of  the  houses  in  the  irrigated  districts,  one  sees 
the  windmills  which  betoken  running  water  in 
the  houses.  Automobiles  and  telephones  are 
even  now  common.  The  irrigators  are  pro- 
gressive in  another  way.  They  are  publicity 
mad.  At  the  opening  of  the  Huntley  Project 
a  delegation  arrived  with  large  badges  on 
which  were  printed  **  Miles  City  Boosters.'* 
Every  little  hamlet  supports  a  commercial 
club  or  a  board  of  trade  which  sonds  out 
pamphlets  by  the  hundreds.  They  buy  pleas- 
ant mention  in  the  Western  newspapers  and 
use  great  ingenuity  in  getting  themselves  men- 
tioned free  both  East  and  West.  Feeling  runs 
high  between  rival  towns;  indeed,  at  Hermiston, 
there  is  a  bitter  animosity  between  the  people 
who  live  on  one  side  of  the  railroad  and  those 
who  live  on  the  other. 

In  their  advertising  campaigns  the  towns 
have  been  ably  led  by  the  railroads.  Their 
immigration  agents  have  studied  the  migratory 
habits  of  men  as  carefully  as  an  ornithologist 
studies  birds.  The  railroad  advertising  for  the 
Reclamation  Service  has  been  both  generous 
and  effective.  Indeed,  the  whole  West  is  in- 
debted to  railroad  advertising  for  a  large 
number  of  its  people.  As  a  Southern  Pacific 
immigration  agent  phrased  it,  "  If  this  road  had 
had  its  terminus  in  Texas,  Mexico,  or  hell, 
it  would  have  had  all  these  folks  there.'' 

In  almost  all  of  the  advertising  pamphlets 
about  certain  localities  is  a  list  of  the  possible 
crops.  They  are  all  much  alike,  the  only 
limit  of  the  list,  it  seems,  being  the  number  of 
plants  known  to  the  author.  Yet  in  most 
cases  these  claims,  however  extravagant  they 
sound,  are  true.  For  example,  at  Yuma, 
which  has  a  rather  exaggerated  reputation  for 
heat,  almost  all  of  the  crops  of  the  temperate 
and  semi-tropical  climates  will  thrive;  and,  in 
addition,  date-palms  will  grow  in  this  south- 
western desert  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
United  States.  At  Yuma  also  one  may  have 
fresh  vegetables  all  winter.  The  Salt  River 
Valley  in  Arizona  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
agricultural  sections  in  the  country,  for  the 
modem  irrigation  canals  follow  the  general 


lines  of  an  irrigation  of  a  prehistoric  race.  In 
that  valley,  as  at  Yuma,  plant  growth  continues 
all  the  year  around.  This  southwestern  coun- 
try, before  irrigation  the  most  desolate  and 
forbidding  of  them  all,  will  probably  be  the 
richest  region  when  it  is  finally  developed. 
Up  in  Nevada,  on  **  the  great  American  desert, " 
where  hundreds  of  the  California  gold-seekers 
died  of  thirst,  the  Truckee-Carson  Project  has 
already  made  a  town  and  a  prosperous  fanning 
community. 

Near  Garden  City,  Kan.,  the  Reclamation 
Service  has  built  a  pumping  plant  to  supply 
water  to  a  canal  from  thirty-two  wells-  When 
the  Arkansas  River  is  high,  the  pumping  plant 
is  unnecessary;  but  for  a  part  of  the  irrigating 
season  every  year  the  river  does  not  supply 
sufficient  water.  In  southern  California  is  a 
section  in  which  artesian  wells  furnish  water 
for  irrigation,  and  the  (Geological  Survey  in  its 
recent  investigations  has  found  that  most  of 
the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  can  be 
irrigated  in  a  similar  way. 

These  are  some  of  the  beginnings  of  a  search 
for  more  water.  The  rivers  of  the  West  are 
often  an  uncertain  source  of  supply.  Two  of 
the  largest  are  hardly  accessible  for  irrigation. 
Until  the  Colorado  comes  out  of  its  caiion  a 
little  above  Yuma,  there  is  no  way  of  getting 
its  water  up  to  the  land.  The  great  Columbia 
River  also  flows  down  a  cafion,  though  not  a 
very  deep  one.  Yet  the  fall  in  the  river  is  so 
gentle  that  an  irrigating  ditch  with  its  head- 
gates  in  the  river  in  which  water  would  flow 
would  be  forty  or  fifty  miles  long  before  the 
water  could  be  delivered  to  any  land.  The 
Umatilla  project  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  the  biggest  volume  of  water  in  the 
Northwest,  and  yet  it  draws  its  water  from  the 
little  Umatilla  River.  As  was  said  before,  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  arid  land  of  the  West  is  now 
irrigated.  According  to  the  best  calculations, 
there  is  an  available  water  supply  to  irri- 
gate only  4  per  cent.  more.  Every  ill-advised 
irrigation  system  reduces  that  percentage. 
The  Reclamation  Service  is  the  only  agency 
at  work  whose  operations  are  large  enough  to 
make  systematic  and  comprehensive  plans  for 
the  fullest  utilization  of  the  water  resources. 
With  the  best  that  can  be  done,  more  than 
90  per  cent,  will  never  grow  any  valuable 
plants  which  are  now  known.  It  would  be  a 
national  crime  if  the  small  remainder  were  not 
properly  conserved  for  the  use  of  the  peopk. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
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REGULATING  BANKS  BY  VIGILANCE 

COMMITTEE 

BY 

C.  M.   KEYS 


WHILE  the  chimes  of  Trinity  Church, 
at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  called  men 
to  worship  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
October  20th,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
vigilance  committees  that  ever  was  formed 
came  together  in  a  white  marble  office-building, 
hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  the  doors  of  the 
churdi.  The  fifteen  men  who  met  at  the 
Clearing  House  that  Sunday  morning  repre- 
sented the  combined  power  of  the  great  asso- 
ciated banks  of  New  York.  The  law  had  sig- 
nally and  dismally  failed.  These  men  came 
together  for  the  purpose  of  doing,  without 
the  aid  or  countenance  of  law,  the  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  save  the  financial  world 
from  a  cataclysm. 

For  fourteen  hours  they  labored.  Then, 
at  midnight,  they  ceased  deliberation  and  went 
to  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  seeking  the 
men  that  had  done  the  wrong,  carr^^ing  the 
verdict,  armed  not  by  law,  but  merely  by 
power  —  as  completely  a  vigilance  committee 
as  ever  served  a  notice  on  Montana  "rustlers" 
or  California  highwaymen. 

That  night  four  men  sat  in  anxious  delib- 
eration at  this  hotel.  One  was  middle- 
aged  and  turning  gray.  He  was  the  leader. 
His  name  is  C.  W.  Morse,  his  calling  that  of 
the  promoter,  his  business  reputation  that  of 
the  plunger.  He  made  his  money  in  such 
ventures  as  the  reorganization  of  the  so-called 
Ice  Trust,  in  the  formation  of  the  new,  widely 
herakled  steamship  "combine"  to  control  all 
the  coasting  steamers  out  of  and  into  New 
Yoric,  and  in  a  dozen  other  smaller  enter- 
prises. The  second,  Mr.  Fritz  Augustus  Heinze, 
is  the  most  spectacular  figure  in  the  annals 
of  latter-day  copper  history.  He  is  the  man 
who  fought  the  great  Amalgamated  in  the 
Mffntff"^  copper  wars,  and  won.    His  face  is 


boyish,  fresh,  yet  hard  and  firm — the  face  of 
a  fighter.  The  others  of  that  group  were 
Messrs.  E.  R.  Thomas  and  O.  F.  Thomas. 
Their  wealth  came  to  them  from  the  late 
General  Samuel  Thomas,  a  speculative  finan- 
cier of  the  old  school  that  gave  us  Jay  Gould, 
Fisk,  Drew,  Vanderbilt. 

The  crisis  had  arrived.  Less  than  a  year 
before,  these  gentlemen  had  united  their  forces 
in  the  exploitation  of  a  banking  business  in 
New  York  on  a  large  and  pretentious  scale. 
They  had  bought  banks.  They  had  become 
directors.  They  had  made  great  loans.  They 
had  turned  those  banks  from  the  hard  paths 
of  simple  commerce  to  the  slippery  trails  of 
high  finance.  Through  nine  short  months 
they  had  sowed  the  winds,  trusting  to  Provi- 
dence. Now,  at  midnight  on  October  20th, 
they  were  about  to  reap  the  crop  that  they 
had  sowed. 

To  them  came  the  Clearing  House  com- 
mittee, tired  from  its  labors,  short  of  words, 
abrupt: 

"Sell  and  get  out  of  the  banking  business; 
or  stay  and  take  the  consequences!" 

That  was  the  verdict.  It  is  strongly  remi- 
niscent of  the  old  familiar:  "Two  hours  to 
get  out  of  the  county  —  two  minutes  to  get 
out  of  range!" 

"The  consequences"  meant  ruin,  nothing 
less.  The  whole  financial  world  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  panic,  that  fearful  kind  of  panic 
that  springs  from  breaking  banks,  from  mobs 
clamoring  at  banking  desks  for  their  money, 
from  mad,  insensate,  uncontrolled  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  people  whose  money  rests  in 
the  banks.  To  stay  meant  that  the  next 
business  day,  Monday,  would  see  every  one 
of  these  banks  closed  in  failure. 

Mr.    Morse   looked   at   Mr.   Heinze.    Mr, 
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Heinze  looked  at  Mr.  Morse.  There  was 
no  choice. 

"We  shall  sell  our  stocks!"  they  said  to  the 
committee. 

It  has  been  done.  The  group  of  banks 
referred  to  in  the  former  article  of  this  series 
as  the  "Morse-Heinzc  group"  is  no  more. 
The  lesson  of  the  Baring  panic,  the  sin  of  the 
perversion  of  a  commercial  bank  to  the  uses 
of  the  gambler  and  the  stock-jobber,  has  come 
home  to  Messrs.  Morse  and  Heinze  and  their 
associates. 

NOT  ALL  THE  BANKS  ARE  GUILTY 

Perhaps  this  episode  has  removed  from  the 
New  York  banking  world  the  most  flagrant 
offenders  against  the  code  of  conservatism,  but 
not  all.  Nor  may  one  say  that  all  the  banks 
are  corrupt  —  far  from  it.  In  N^w  York,  as 
stated  in  a  former  article,  there  are  still  dozens 
of  banks,  both  national  and  state,  and  dozens 
of  trust 'companies  untouched  by  this  conta- 
gion. They  have  suffered  from  the  errors 
of  the  sinning  banks;  but  they  themselves  are 
still  as  strong,  as  safe,  and  as  clean  as  they 
have  ever  been.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  national  banks  at  large  are  not 
iacluded  in  the  criticisms  leveled  against  the 
Wall  Street  banks  as  a  class. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  National 
Bank  Act  must  be  no  more  a  screed  pasted 
behind  the  door  of  the  bank,  but  shall  be, 
in  letter  and  in  spirit,  The  Law.  It  has  been 
an  open  secret  in  Wall  Street  for  years  past 
that  many  of  these  great  Wall  Street  banks, 
the  centres  of  groups  of  banks  scattered  from 
the  Battery  to  the  Harlem  River  and  beyond, 
have  supported  and  assisted  huge  private 
speculators  and  have  made  possible  great 
promotions  in  the  industrial  and  the  railroad 
world.  That  must  be  stopped.  The  Govern- 
ment has  pleaded  that  the  law,  as  it  stands, 
is  inefficient  to  stop  it.  Then  the  law  must 
be  amended.  Why,  in  this  great  crisis  of 
yesterday,  was  it  necessary  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Clearing  House,  an  unofficial 
body,  acting  arbitrarily,  actmg  like  a  vigilance 
committee  unarmed  of  law,  should  intervene? 

The  United  States  Government  maintains 
a  bureau  for  the  supervision  of  the  national 
banks,  of  which  there  are  more  than  6,600. 
That  bureau  is  the  oflSce  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  It  is  its  duty  to  inspect  the 
banks,  to  enforce  the  law,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
funds  of  the  people  are  safeguarded.    Why, 


you  may  ask,  did  that  bureau  fail  to  detect. 
the  weakness  of  the  Mercantile  Bank  and 
its  associates?  Why  did  that  bureau  fafl  to 
prevent  the  impairment  of  the  surplus  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  nine  monthis? 

The  answer  is  one  that  the  American  people 
have  grown  accustomed  to  hear.  It  hears  it 
whenever  anyone  asks  why  our  consuls,  our 
ministers,  our  ambassadors,  the  representa- 
tives of  this  people  in  foreign  lands,  myst  live 
in  humility  and  poverty  beside  the  representmr 
tives  of  foreign  powers.  To  the  shame  of  the 
American  people  be  it  said  that  the  oflSce  erf 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency,  like  most 
other  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  is  main- 
tained on  a  basis  of  stingy  parsimony,  of  utter 
meanness,  and,  consequently,  of  utter  in- 
efficiency and  weakness. 

The  Government  is  supposed  to  inspect 
the  national  banks.  To  that  end  the  depart- 
ment has  eighty  inspectors.  They  are  paid 
fees,  not  salaries.  Eighty  men,  eighty  young 
men,  working  on  starvation  wages,  to  inspect 
6,600  national  banks — what  a  pitiful  farce  I 
If  every  bank  were  examined  twice  a  year, 
those  eighty  men  would  have  to  average  180 
banks  apiece  within  the  twelvemonth. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Ciurency,  the  head 
and  front  of  this  bureau,  the  man  whose  initia- 
tive alone  constitutes  the  main  bulwark  of 
defence  against  fraud  and  danger  in  the  banks, 
gets  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  His  deputy 
gets  $3,500.  There  is  not  another  man  in  the 
department  who  receives  more  than  $2,500 
yearly  salary.  Our  fathers,  who  saw  a  few 
small  banks  scattered  about  this  coimtry, 
forty  years  ago  ordained  these  salaries.  They 
invented  this  machine,  and  built  it.  We,  who 
have  seen  the  banks  grow  from  140,  with 
resources  of  $37,000,000  at  the  beginning  of 
1864,  to  more  than  6,600,  with  resources  of 
$8,000,000,000  in  our  time,  have  been  content 
to  keep  this  same  machine  for  the  making  of 
safety  and  are  content — and,  perhaps,  will  be 
content  to-morrow,  and  until  Ruin  undisguised 
sits  as  a  director  in  a  thousand  banks  from 
Maine  to  San  Francisco  and  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf! 

A  GOVERNMENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BANKS 

The  Government  cannot  keep  a  good  man 
in  this  service.  Since  1884,  there  have  been 
seven  comptrollers.  One  was  Mr.  Henry  W* 
Cannon,  who  left  the  service  to  go  into  the 
banking  business  and  is  now  chainnan  of  tbe 
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Chase  Natioiial.  Another  was  Mr.  E.  S. 
Lacey,  now  president  of  the  Bankers'  National, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  A.  B.  Hepburn,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  National,  was  another. 
The  late  James  H.  Eckels,  president  of  the 
Commercial  National,  Chicago,  followed  Mr. 
Lacey.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes,  president  of 
the  Central  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  pre- 
ceded Mr.  W.  B.  Ridgely,  who  held  the  office 
from  1899  to  1907.  What  does  that  record 
mean  if  it  means  not  that  as  soon  as  a  man 
has  proven  himself  fit  for  the  position  he  is 
hired  away  from  the  Government  by  the  bank- 
ing interests? 

Lower  down  in  the  service,  the  same  tale  is 
told.  On  this  point,  I  shall  qifote  Mr.  Ridgely 
himself: 

**  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  service  that 
it  is  hard  to  keep  a  good  man.  Just  as  an  exam- 
iner gets  to  know  his  district  well  and  becomes 
really  efficient,  he  is  apt  to  be  hired  by  some  bank 
sedung  for  an  officer.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get 
ambitious  young  men  who  are  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  go  into  the  service  for  the  experience  and 
acquaintance  it  gives  them.  It  is  more  difficult 
and  more  important  to  keep  them  after  they  have 
been  trained  to  the  work." 

There  lie  the  reasons  why  the  maintenance 

of  law   and   order   in   the   national   banking 

world  is  left  largely  to  vigilance  committees. 

When  the  Walsh  banks,  of  Chicago,  became 

involved  in  loans  on  the  Walsh  railroads  and 

other  loans  that  could  not  be  closed  out,  the 

Chicago  bankers  formed  a  committee.     It  had 

no  le^  weapons.    It  merely  had  the  strength 

to  deal  with  that  great  problem — and  it  dealt 

with  it,  bravely,  cleanly,  effectively.     Similarly, 

the  New   York   Clearing   House   committee, 

gun  in  hand,  went  at  this  Mercantile  affair. 

It  deaned  it  up  within  a  week.    I  can  multiply 

instances  of  the  same  thing.    I  do  not  hesitate 

to  say  that  the  only  time  when  the  Government 

supervision  is  really  effective  is  after  all  possible 

damage  has  been  done.     As  a  coroner    the 

United   States    Government    is    an    excellent 

pfficer    As  a  policeman,  in  the  banking  world. 

It  is  practically  useless. 

»ANKS   THAT    SERVE    SPECIAL   INTERESTS 

.  It  is  well,  before  passing  from  the  considera- 
"^  of  the  New  York  City  national  banks, 
^^  great  trust  banks,  to  make  it  dear  that  the 
Mercantile  National  situation  is  not  by  any 
'^^^  unique.    There  is  no  hour  of  the  year 


when  the  banks  controlled  by  the  great  interests 
are  not  loaning  money  on  the  stocks  and  bonds 
that  represent  the  properties  controlled  by 
these  same  interests.  A  railroad  needing 
money  can  borrow  it  more  freely  from  a  bank 
in  which  its  directors  are  interested  than  it 
can  borrow  it  from  any  other  bank.  An 
industrial  needing  discounts  can  get  them 
from  the  banks  in  which  its  president  is  inter- 
ested at  better  rates  and  often  in  greater 
amounts  than  it  can  get  them  from  any  other 
bank. 

This  is  "business  courtesy,'*  and  nothing 
more.  In  a  thousand  cases  it  is  justified  by 
results.  In  the  large  majority  of  instances,  there 
is  nothing  about  it  that  would  bring  down 
the  censure  of  the  Government,  or  even  the 
censure  of  the  Clearing  House.  No  one,  for 
instance,  should  criticize  the  National  City 
Bank  for  loaning  funds  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  or  discounting  its  paper.  If  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  should  loan  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Morgan  freely,  at  fair  rates  and  on  good 
security,  no  one  could  claim  that  such  a  loan 
was  improper  merely  because  the  Morgan 
influence  has  for  years  been  powerful  in  the 
Bank  of  Commerce.  Nor  did  anyone  criticize 
the  First  National  Bank  when  it  took  from 
the  Rock  Island,  in  the  midst  of  the  decline 
of  1903,  a  big  block  of  notes  at  a  price  higher 
than  any  other  big  bank  would  pay.  These 
are  but  incidents,  and  proper  incidents,  of 
barter  and  trade.  The  Rock  Island,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  big  client  and  a  good  business  friend 
of  the  First  National.  It  has  a  moral  right  to 
look  for  favorable  terms,  provided  only  that 
those  terms  do  not  threaten  the  interests  of  the 
other  depositors  of  that  bank. 

There  the  line  must  be  drawn.  There  it 
has  noi  been  drawn  in  the  cases  of  the  big  New 
York  banks  under  the  influence  of  the  Wall 
Street  powers.  These  great  consolidaticrs 
have  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
gaining  deposits  of  money  from  the  people. 
They  have  gained  such  deposits.  The  con- 
centration has  brought  it  about  that  these 
deposits  are  more  and  more  under  the  control 
and  direction  of  the  financial  leaders.  That 
power  has  been  used,  freely  and  without  stint, 
in  furthering  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  the 
powerful  individuals  who  exercise  a  more  or 
less  complete  control  over  the  policies  of  the 
central  banks. 

It  is  an  old  story.  When  Jay  Gould  and 
Jim  Fisk  were  the  kings  of  the  Street,  they  too 
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needed  more  backing  than  they  had.  They, 
like  their  modem  imitators,  bought  a  bank. 
That  bank,  freely  and  without  hesitation, 
certified  the  checks  of  the  Erie  gamblers  to 
almost  any  amount.  In  April,  1869,  the 
Comptroller  came  down  on  it  for  inspection. 
Out  of  fifteen  checks,  selected  at  random,  he 
found  only  three  that  were  good.  The  rest 
represented  assistance  given  to  brokers  and 
speculators  without  much  security.  Six 
months  later  that  same  bank  certified  checks 
to  the  amount  of  $7,500,000  for  Mr.  Gould 
alone.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  "gold  panic," 
the  Government  again  sent  inspectors,  and  the 
bank  informed  Mr.  Gould  that  it  was  "afraid 
to  certify  for  him  just  now!'* 

THE   MORSE-HEINZE-THOMAS   METHOD 

The  Morse-Heinze  affair  may  be  touched 
upon  in  brief,  merely  to  show  the  ways  that 
are  used  to  subject  a  bank's  deposits  to  the 
interests  of  individuals.  Mr.  Heinze,  after 
his  great  campaign  in  Montana,  made  a  settle- 
ment with  Amalgamated  Copper.  That 
settlement  left  him  rich  in  stocks  and  money. 
The  bulk  of  his  wealth,  in  all  probability, 
was  represented  by  the  stocks  of  the  United 
Copper  Company.  He  made  those  stocks  pay 
dividends,  good,  substantial  dividends.  He 
put  them  on  "The  Curb"  in  New  York,  and 
stirred  up  a  speculative  campaign  in  them,  so 
that  the  public  would  come  and  take  them 
off  his  hands. 

Mr.  Morse  was  interested  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  American  Ice  Company.  Thai 
left  him  with  a  block  of  stocks  representing 
the  new  consolidation.  Later,  he  formed  his 
steamship  "combine,"  to  control  all  the  coast- 
ing lines  into  and  out  of  New  York.  That 
left  him  with  a  huge  amount  of  bonds  and 
stocks,  notably  income  bonds  called  "Con- 
so'idaled  Steamship  Bonds."  These  bonds 
sold  in  the  market,  early  in  the  year,  at  from 
$25  to  $30  per  $100  worth  of  bonds.  The 
public  was  not  greatly  interested  in  these  bonds, 
nor  did  it  enthuse  to  any  great  extent  over 
the  United  Copper  stocks,  Mr.  Heinze's  special- 
ties. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  For  some  years 
past  Mr.  Morse  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying, 
from  time  to  time,  blocks  of  stocks  represent- 
ing the  smaller  banks  of  the  city.  He  had 
some  interest  in  the  Mercantile,  the  New 
Amsterdam,  the  Fourteenth  Street,  the  Hamil- 
ton, and  half  a  dozen  others.    Mr.  Heinze, 


nine  months  ago,  joined  forces  with  Mr. 
Morse.  He  bought  a  large  interest  in  the 
Mercantile.  Finally  he  made  a  fight  for 
control  against  the  Goulds,  who  had  held  the 
control  up  to  that  time  Mr.  Heinze  won, 
and  finally  bought  out  the  Gould  stock. 

Then,  here  were  these  two  precious  finan- 
ciers of  the  new,  lurid,  flamboyant  type,  in 
control  of  a  great  machine  which  gaUiered 
together  the  money  of  the  people,  all  sorts 
of  people,  from  all  over  the  town.  The 
Mercantile  had  large  deposits  from  out-of- 
of -town  banks,  from  the  Gould  interests,  from 
Wall  Street  at  large.  The  Bank  of  North 
America,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  financial 
district,  had  a  somewhat  similar  clientble  of 
depositors.  In  it  Mr.  Heinze  seems  to  have 
had  little  interest.  It  is  a  strong  bank,  but, 
even  so,  Mr.  Morse  had  become  one  of  its 
favored  clients. 

The  smaller  banks  and  trust  companies 
ranged,  in  character,  from  the  main  oflBce 
of  the  Van  Norden  Trust  Company,  bidding 
for  the  deposits  of  the  extreme  y  wealthy  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  to  the  East  Side  branch  of  the 
same,  seeking  the  patronage  of  the  little  Jewish 
street-merchant,  at  320  Grand  Street.  Nothing 
was  too  small,  nothing  was  too  big.  The 
drag-net  covered  the  city.  In  all,  the  Morse- 
Heinze-Thomas  group  of  banks  covered  nearly 
twenty  institutions,  big  and  little.  Not  all 
of  them  were  controlled,  by  any  means,  but 
in  all  of  them  some  one  or  more  of  these  men 
sat  as  directors;  and  in  most  of  them  any  of 
these  men  might  find  favorable  consideration 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  making  a  loan 
on  stocks  or  bonds  as  security. 

So  much  for  the  machine.  It  was  used 
freely,  brazenly,  defiantly  in  the  stock-market 
interests  of  the  men  in  control.  When  the 
Heinze  interests  went  into  the  Mercantile, 
that  bank  had  a  surplus  of  $5,000,000.  Nine 
months  later — that  is,  to-day — the  surplus  is 
not  much  over  $1,000,000.  The  difference 
represents  the  loss  of  the  bank,  largely  in  loans 
made  on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Heinze 
and  Morse  companies.  Ice  Securities,  Steam- 
ship Bonds,  United  Copper  stocks — these  have 
taken  the  places  of  cash,  gilt-edge  stocks, 
high-grade  bonds  The  bank  is  gutted.  For- 
tunately, it  has  been  caught  in  time;  in- 
solvency was  as  certain  for  it  as  darkness  after 
daylight. 

It  is  not  that  personal  loans  are  made  to 
the  great  financiers  idone.    That  is  done,  but 
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it  is  a  small  and  obvious  part  of  the  damage. 
At  times  the  banks  will  certify  checks  for 
amounts  far  and  away  beyond  the  amount  of 
cash  that  the  interested  capitalist  has  on  deposit. 
That  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Jay  Gould  and 
Jim  Fisk,  as  shown  above.  It  is  also  as  new 
as  the  day  that  dawns.  Yet  again,  and  un- 
ceasingly, the  banks  will  strain  a  point  to  take 
as  collateral  the  stocks  and  bonds  in  which 
the  controlling  interest  is  involved,  no  matter 
who  presents  them.  Brokers  are  encouraged 
to  deal  in  stocks  like  United  Copper  and  bonds 
like  Consolidated  Steamship  bonds,  because  a 
great  bank  will  take  them  as  security  for 
loans.  The  market  is  free  for  such  issues 
for  the  same  reason.  Men  who  know  noth- 
ing about  banks  and  very  little  about  stocks 
speculate  in  these  stocks  on  margin,  because 
the  brokers  are  willing  to  take  orders  while 
the  banks  will  lend  money  on  them.  That 
is  the  refinement  of  the  art  of  running  a  bank. 
That,  in  various  forms,  is  the  method  of 
the  day. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  has 
been  done,  within  the  past  few  years,  on  a 
much    bigger    scale    than    the    Morse-Heinze 
banks  have  done  it.     It  was  done  in  the  securi- 
ties   of    the    Interborough-Metropolitan,    and 
done,  too,  by  one  of  the  great  trust  banks  and 
its  subsidiary'  trust  companies.     It  was  done 
in  the  winter  of  1906-07  in  the  effort  to  sell 
to  the  public  at  high  prices  the  stocks  of  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific.     It 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Rock  Island  Col- 
lateral Trust  4  per  cent,    bonds  in   1901   and 
1902.     Blatantly  and  criminally,  it  was  done 
in  the  effort  to  sell  the  water-logged  stocks 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.     No 
man  who  lived  in  Wall  Street  in  those  days 
can  ever   forget   how    it    was    done    in    the 
case  of  Amalgamated   Copper,    seven    years 
ago.  That  black  episode  still  stands  unrivaled 
on  the  records  of  Wall  Street's   filibustering 
exploits. 

Now,  these  things  are  not  crimes.  I  do  not 
Wieve  that  any  offence  against  the  statutes 
of  the  land  lies  in  the  making  of  a  loan  by  a 
l^ink  to  any  broker  or  banker  or  private  in- 
dividual, on  stocks  and  bonds  that  have  a 
nwrket  value.  That  they  are  morally  repre- 
j^ensible,  when  done  with  an  ulterior  object 
|t5elf  unworthy,  no  man  will  deny.  But  men 
»n  the  pursuit  of  money  pay  little  heed  to  moral 
'^hensibility.  So  long  as  the  law  permits 
^  raging  of  the  market  and  this  making  of 


the  national  banks  parties  to  such  manipula- 
tion, so  long  will  it  be  done.  Looking  back- 
ward from  this  time  of  law  and  order,  we  may 
wonder  why  men  flew  the  pirate  flag;  and 
yet,  why  not  ? 

THE  PERVERSION  OF  THE  BANKER 

Let  us  put  the  matter  in  a  nut-shell.  The 
financial  world  is  suffering  from  the  decadence 
of  the  banking  profession,  as  exemplified  in 
the  typical  Wall  Street  banker  of  to-day.  Time 
was  when  the  title  "banker"  meant  honor, 
truth,  confidence  and  stability.  The  bank  was 
a  trustee  of  other  people's  money.  A  single 
gambler  on  the  list  of  directors  was  enough 
to  damn  that  bank  in  its  community.  A  man 
who  had  created  such  securities  as  United 
Copper,  American  Ice,  Amalgamated  Copper, 
and  carried  on  a  huge  gambling  campaign 
in  them,  had  no  place  in  the  banking 
world.  If  he  did  buy  bank  stocks  and 
elect  himself  a  director,  the  rest  of  the 
board  would  flee  from  him  as  though  he 
were  a  leper.  They  would  resign  as  direc- 
tors, withdraw  their  deposits  and,  by  so  doing, 
set  up  the  red  flag  of  danger  at  the  doors  of 
the  bank. 

In  Wall  Street  banking  it  is  different.  There 
the  speculative  banker  has  been  steadily  gain- 
ing position.  I  can  name  a  dozen  bank  direc- 
tors in  New  York  who  are  known  in  Wall 
Street  as  speculators  of  the  most  daring  type. 
They  arc  eagerly  sought  as  directors  of  banks, 
trust  companies  and  safe  deposit  companies. 
They  bring  "business,**  the  business  of  the 
broker  in  Wall  Street,  the  business  of  the  infla- 
ted companies  that  they  have  created.  The 
old-line  banker,  quiet,  safe,  conservative,  slow, 
has  been  pushed  to  the  wall.  To-day,  the 
cry  is  "more  deposits — no  matter  how — get 
us  more  deposits!**  The  banks  hang  up  all 
kinds  of  inducements — big  interest  rates,  special 
privileges  to  out-of-town  banks,  new-fangled, 
trading-stamp,  be-frilled  and  be-decked  ac- 
counts, "special  departments  for  women**— 
an>ihing,  everything,  to  get  the  "business.*' 
alas,  that  the  old-fashioned  term  has  come 
to  bear  so  sinister  a  meaning! 

And  out  of  it  has  grown  this  noisome, 
pestilential  form  of  banking  that  makes  the 
dollar,  and  the  dollar  alone,  the  king  of  the 
banking  world.  In  New  York  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  city  it  has  come  about  that 
the  banks  will  justify  their  actions  by  an 
appeal   to   their   "profit   and   loss   account." 
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When,  in  conversation  with  a  First  National 
Bank  director,  I  happened  to  remark  that 
the  bank's  accounts  looked  to  me  to  be  "loaded 
with  stocks,"  I  was  met  with  the  overwhelming 
assertion  that  this  bank  **is  the  best-run  bank 
in  New  York,  because  it  makes  more  money 
out  of  a  given  amount  of  working  money  than 
any  other  bank  in  New  York!'* 

A   COMPARISON   OF   BANK   PROFITS 

That  statement  is  true.  By  way  of  estab- 
lishing it,  let  us  consider  the  capital,  the  sur- 
plus, and  the  deposits  of  each  bank  as  its 
"working  money,"  and  discover  how  much 
each  of  the  bigger  banks  made  out  of  $ioo 
of  this  money  in  the  period  from  September  8, 
1906,  to  August  22,  1907,  these  being  the 
dates  of  two  calls  by  the  Comptroller.  The 
result  is  shown  in  this  table: 


BANK 

GKOUP 

PROFITS  n.u  Sioo 

First 

Baker 

$5.10 

Chase 

Baker 

4.80 

Mercantile 

Morse 

2.70 

City 

Stiliman 

2.50 

( liemical 

Independent 

2.40 

Commerce 

Morgan 

2.00 

Hanover 

Stiliman 

1.90 

Park 

Park 

1.60 

North  America 

Morse 

1. 10 

Why  should  the  "Baker  banks"  be  able 
to  average  profits  of  $4.95  on  each  $100  of 
cash  available  for  the  banking  business,  while 
the  genius  of  the  Stiliman  banks  can  produce 
but  $2.50,  or  even  $1.90  per  $100  of  money? 

If  one  goes  down  to  52  Wall  Street  and  asks 
that  question,  the  smiling  reply  will  be: 

**  Because  this  is  a  bank,  not  a  speculating 
brokerage  house!" 

But  if  one  goes  to  Number  2,  same  street, 
and  asks  the  question,  the  reply  is  equally 
convincing: 

**  Because  the  bank  is  run  for  its  stockholders 
and  depositors,  not  for  anyone  outside!" 

A  man  may  take  his  choice.  He  may  believe 
that  the  First  National  makes  the  best  of  its 
profits  in  speculation,  or  by  loaning  to  specu- 
lators: he  may  believe  that  the  National  City 
Bank  is  run  largely  in  the  interest  of  the 
"Standard  Oil  Crowd."  If  he  wants  to  be 
safe,  he  may  believe  both.  In  any  event, 
he  will  leave  the  question  with  the  profound 
conviction  that  there  are  many  things  in  the 
art  of  Wall  Street  banking  that  are  not  found 
in  the  simple  text-books  that  guide  the  country 


banker.  Any  country  banker  who  reads  this 
statement  and  tries  to  figure  out  a  5  per  cent, 
net  profit  on  his  capital,  surplus,  and  deposits 
will  probably  see  the  point. 

BREAKING  THE  RESERVE  LAW 

In  a  -former  article  I  pointed  out  that  the 
national  banks  of  this  city  indulge  in  the 
practice  of  buying  stocks  and  bonds  to  an 
extent  never  contemplated  under  the  National 
Bank  Act.  That  is  true.  It  is  also  increas- 
ingly true  that  the  *' reserve  law"  is  broken 
with  impunity  by  many  of  these  banks.  That 
law  is,  in  effect,  that  the  national  banks  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and' St.  Louis  shall  keep  in 
the  vaults  25  per  cent,  of  their  deposits  in  cash; 
that  the  banks  of  thirty-nine  other  cities  shall 
keep  12.5  per  cent,  in  their  own  vaults,  and  a 
similar  amount  either  in  their  vaults  or  in  the 
banks  of  the  three  cities  above  named;  the 
countr}'  banks  must  keep  15  per  cent,  of  their 
depositsin  cash,  but  may  keep  three-fifths  of 
it  in  the  city  banks,  on  deposit. 

The  countr}'  banks  observe  the  law  pretty 
well  at  all  times.  Many  of  the  thirty-nine 
cities  also  keep  it  faithfully,  though  not  all  of 
them.  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  flagrant 
offenders  against  it.  On  the  average,  New 
York  is  much  better  than  either  of  the  other 
central  resen^e  cities,  but  here  there  are 
some  marked  exceptions. 

It  seems  proper,  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion of  "reservTS,"  to  base  the  study  on  the 
New  York  banks.  I  choose  to  refer  to  "the 
Big  Six,"  of  New  York — the  City,  Commerce, 
First,  Park,  Hanover,  and  Chase  national 
banks.  The  choice  is  made  because  the 
records  disclose  the-  remarkable  fact  that 
these  six  banks  hold  to-day  15  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  reserves  required  from  the  6,600 
national  banks  of  the  country.  To  such  a 
length  has  the  process  of  concentration  run. 
It  is  but  a  step  to  the  establishment  of  a  single 
central  bank  which  shall  hold  the  entire  reser\T 
of  the  country. 

Each  week  the  banks  in  the  Clearing  House 
make  a  report  of  their  condition.  It  is  not  a 
report,  as  published,  of  condition  on  any  one 
day,  but  is  made  up  of  the  averages  on  each 
day.  For  instance,  the  "loans"  reported  are 
the  average  amount  of  loans  through  the  week, 
and  not  the  amount  on  the  day  the  report  is 
made  up.  By  way  of  a  study,  the  following 
statement  showing  the  number  of  times  each 
of  "the  Big  Six"  banks  reported  its  reserve 
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below  the  25  per  cent,  in  the  calendar  year 
1906,  will  be  of  interest: 


»A3n 

Gtot-P 

TDIES   BELOW 

First 

Baker 

19 

Hanover 

Stillman 

6 

Chase 

Baker 

5 

Commerce 

Morgan 

4 

CiU- 

Stillman 

3 

P^rk 

Independent 

2 

1 


on  to  as  much  of  their  reser\'e  as  possible  in 
anticipation  of  the  regular  call,  immediately  after 
which  large  amounts  of  the  money  are  invariably 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  business. " 

This  is  the  process  technically  known  as 
**\\'indow-dressing."  It  would  be  rather  inter- 
esting to  know  what  bank  presidents  sent 
those  innocent  telegrams  to  Washington.  In 
effect,  each  telegram  meant  just  this: 

**Please  hurry  up  with  that  call,  for  I  want  to 
break  the  law  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  I  canH  until 
you  mlike  tliat  call!'' 

The  First  National  Bank  has  always  claimed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  when  the 
normal  rate  for  money  is  above  6  per  cent, 
the  bank  should  use  its  resi*r\e  to  ease  the 
tension.  Some  other  banks  take  an  opposite 
\'iew,  and  struggle  to  maintain  the  reser\'e  even 
when,  by  so  doing,  they  accentuate  the  feeling 
of  panic  that  often  results  from  high  money. 
This  discrepancy  of  theory  and  practice  is  due, 
of  course,  to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  law. 
It  accounts,  in  large  part,  for  the  marked  dif- 
ferences between  the  banks,  shown  in  the  table 
on  this  page.  There  ought  to  be  a  clear,  defi- 
nite, legal  basis  for  the  maintenance  of  Teser\Ts, 
or  the  non-maintenance  of  them,  so  that  each 
great  bank  will  not  find  it  necessary  to  make 
a  theory  of  its  own.  What  that  basis  may  be 
is  a  question  worthy  of  long  debate. 

Reser\'es  are  supposed  to  be  a  safeguard 
in  times  of  stress.  I  should  not,  therefore, 
criticize  the  drawing  down  of  the  reser\es  at 
such  times.  It  is  the  habit  of  raiding  reserves 
when  it  is  not  necessary  to  raid  them  that 
seems  reprehensible.  That  the  habit  has 
spread  in  New  York  during  the  past  ten  years 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  This,  the 
law  must  correct,  even  though  in  such  correc- 
tion it  seem  to  meddle  unduly  in  the  business 
of  several  great  and  uniformly  successful  banks. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  methods  of  all  the  national  banks  in 
New  York.  It  would  be  a  long  and  uninter- 
esting task.  Once  a  year  the  bankers  of  the 
country  come  together,  or  may  come  together 
if  they  choose,  to  talk  of  "ways  and  means." 
It  is  for  these  bankers,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  to  look  to  the  reputation  of 
their  calling.  They  know  the  abuses  of  the 
banking  law.  They  know  how  to  check  these 
abuses.     Will  they  do  it? 

[In  the  next  article  of  this  series,  the  position  oj  the  trust  companies  of  New  York  will  be  analyzed 
^  kktA.    The  study  is  based  on  the  events  of  October,  1907,  but  goes  back  to  tdtimate  causes.l 


Of  the  big  banks,  then,  the  First  National 
is  by  far  the  most  flagrant  offender  in  the 
New  York  list.  Out  of  a  possible  fifty-two 
times,  it  reported  its  surplus  below  the  legal 
requirement  nineteen  times. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  City 
Bank  prides  itself  upon  the  fact  that  it  keeps 
up  its  reser\'e.  It  does  maintain  its  reser\e 
better  than  most  of  the  big  banks.  It  also  has 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  it  will  not  lend  money 
at  a  rate  higher  than  the  six  per  cent,  rate 
established  by  law.  Candor,  however,  compels 
me  to  state  that  the  Lincoln  National,  under 
the  Stillman  influence,  reported  in  twenty-five 
weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two  in  1906  that  its 
average  reserve  was  below  the  legal  rate.  Con- 
sidering the  boast  of  its  big  sponsor,  that  is 
a  sorrj'  showing. 

THE   FARCE   OF   GOVERNMENT   INSPECTION 

Five  times  a  year    the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  has  the  right  to  call  upon  the  national 
banks  for  a  full  statement  of  condition.     The 
times  are  not  specified  in  the  act.     It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  sudden,  unlooked-for  call,  to 
take  the  banks  by  surprise  and  so  gain  a  fair 
idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  business. 
It  has  come  about,  however,  that  the  times 
for  these  calls  are  pretty  well  understood  by 
the  banks — so  well,  in  fact,  that  the  banks 
get  ready  for  them  by  strengthening  the  re- 
serves.   This  past  autumn    the  call  was  de- 
layed.   The  Government  did  not  send  it  out 
when  expected.    The  banks  dressed  up  for 
the  occasion,  but  they  had  to  wait.     Comment 
was  quite    acrid.     The    following,    from    the 
Rand-McNally  Bankers*  Monthly,  is  about  as 
naive  a  bit  of  literature  as  could  be  imagined : 

**  During  the  last  week  in  August  telegrams 
were  received  in  Washington  complaining  that 
{he  delay  in  making  the  call  was  causing  serious 
•w^nvenicnce  in  commercial  circles.  The  banks, 
in  order  to  make  a  good  showing,  naturally  hold 
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FLAT-TOP  DESK  PHILOSOPHY 

BY 
LUTHER  H.  GULICK,  M.  D. 


NOT  long  ago,  in  the  office  of  a  leading 
American  publishing  house,  I  noticed 
that  the  roll-top  desks  had  all  been  re- 
moved, and  that  the  entire  force,  from  steno- 
grapher to  head  of  department,  sat  before 
desks  with  flat  tops.  When  I  asked  about  it, 
they  said : 

"It  expedites  business.  Suppose  there's  a 
claim  that  must  be  passed  along  from  one  hand 
to  another  until  it  has  been  corrected  and 
O.K.'d  five  different  times.  Now  if  that  claim 
can  get  stuck  in  a  pigeonhole  anywhere — a 
thing  that  used  to  happen  right  along— it's 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  The  result  is  delay 
and  confusion  and  ragged  business  generally. 
But  if  there  are  no  pigeonholes  and  it  has  to 
lie  in  plain  view  on  top  of  the  desk,  it  can't  be 
forgotten  until  it's  attended  to." 

"But  it  must  make  a  mess  on  the  desks," 
I  objected. 

"That's  the  very  point,"  was  the  answer. 
"No  chance  for  a  mess.  We  get  things 
cleaned  up." 

Since  that  conversation  my  own  desk  has 
been  a  different  affair.  The  occasions  have 
been  few  when  I  left  it  at  night  without  know- 
ing exactly  what  was  there  and  why  it  was 
there  and  what  was  to  be  done  with  it  next. 
At  the  end  of  each  day  I  can  render  a  rough 
inventory  of  the  contents.  The  convenient 
dark  comers  where  I  liked  to  stuff  things  out 
of  sight — out  of  mind — do  not  exist  any  more. 

For  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  the  flat- 
top desk  has  a  moral.  It  illustrates  a  principle 
which  is  applicable  throughout  one's  mental 
life.  It  stands  for  definite,  clean-cut  thinking- 
thinking  that  goes  straight  for  its  mark  and 
arrives  somewhere  before  attacking  anything 
else — thinking  without  loose  ends. 

A  man  is  liable  to  have  a  lot  of  unlabeled 
pigeonholes  in  his  mind  where  all  sorts  of  un- 
assorted, half-finished  jobs  lie  around  collect- 
ing dust.  The  condition  is  not  wholesome. 
It  makes  for  uncertainty  and  vagueness— in- 


complete control.  The  man  who  never  gets 
his  desk — or  his  mind — cleared  ■  up,  but  is 
always  stuck  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  semi- 
materialized  plans  and  responsibilities,  is 
courting  insanity. 

THE   WAY   THAT   LEADS   TO   MADNESS 

Dr.  Adolph  Meyer,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished alienists  of  the  present  day,  has 
made  the  observation  that  among  the  untrans- 
mitted  causes  of  insanity  none  counts  more 
prominently  than  the  big  idea,  the  idea  that 
never  can  be  fully  made  over  into  concrete 
reality  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so  big. 
The  far-reaching  scheme,  the  still  unsub- 
stantiated venture,  the  revolutionary  theory, 
the  momentous  but  unperfected  invention — all 
have  it  in  them  to  take  possession  of  a  man; 
they  hold  him  day  and  night;  he  can't  get  away. 

That  the  man  with  the  small,  ever}'day  ideas 
keeps  his  balance  is  not  primarily  because  his 
nerv^ous  system  is  of  a  more  stable  character — 
though  that  may  be  true,  too — but  chiefly 
because  his  little  ideas  work  out  directly  and 
successfully:  he  can  get  them  done  with  and 
out  of  the  way.  His  jobs  are  finishable.  He 
enjoys  good  mental  health. 

The  man  who  is  working  over  a  big,  com- 
plex, engrossing  proposition  shuts  himself 
away  from  liberty  until  he  puts  hisQ.E.D.  to 
the  end  of  it.  His  thoughts  are  never  free. 
The  thing  in  his  mind  tends  to  grow  more  real 
to  him  than  the  concrete  things  outside;  it 
drives  other  realities  out  of  the  field;  it  upsets 
his  mental  equilibrium. 

The  way  back  to  healthy-mindedness  is  to 
be  learned  from  the  man  with  the  finishable 
jobs.  His  habit  of  definite  accompli  ment — 
and  then  freedom — must  be  acquired  somehow. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  sacrificing  the  big 
affairs  on  the  docket.  It's  a  matter  of  getting 
at  them  right. 

The  big  problems  can  be  split  up.  They 
are  always  reducible  to  fractions— at  least,  for 
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pnctical  purposes  they  are — and  each  fraction 
can  be  dealt  with  separately.  We  do  not  need 
always  to  keep  ourselves  staring  at  the  whole, 
woiried  by  its  magnitude  and  its  difficulty  and 
its  imperative  claims. 

Taking  one's  work  in  reasonable  '* stints'*  is 
the  thing  that  I  am  recommending:  bundles 
of  work  that  can  be  finished.  Set  yourself 
at  some  definite  subdivision  of  the  total  problem 
— something  that  you  are  able  to  put  through 
in  a  piece;  and  then  put  it  through.  Make 
the  breaking-ofF  place  sure.  When  you  reach 
that  point,  you  have  a  specific  accomplishment 
to  your  credit;  and  that's  an  encouragement 
for  the  thing  that's  ahead. 

If  you  have  ever  gone  on  walking  expedi- 
tions, you  know  how  important  it  is  to  make 
goals.  Suppose  it's  a  tramp  of  three  hundred 
miles  or  so  that  you  are  setting  out  on.  Your 
first  impulse,  especially  if  your  time  is  limited, 
is  to  walk  as  far  as  your  strength  allows  each 
day.  But  that  does  not  work.  Every  after- 
noon you  have  to  decide  afresh  when  you  have 
really  reached  the  fatigue  point.  Perhaps  you 
are  not  really  tired  enough  to  stop  yet,  you 
think.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  you  are. 
How  determine?  You  think  of  the  hundreds 
of  miles  still  to  be  covered,  and  you  decide  to 
keep  on  a  while  longer.  A  day  comes  when 
you  are  excited  or  unduly  ambitious  and, 
without  perceiving  it  at  the  time,  you  overwalk 
yourself.  The  subsequent  night  you  do  not 
rest;  fatigue  becomes  cumulative;  and  your 
pilgrimage  is  likely  to  end  in  disaster. 

OW  trampers  get  the  habit  of  studying  a 
map  carefully  before  they  start,  blocking  out 
the  route  into  reasonable  walking  days,  with 
ample  allowances  for  grades  and  bad  roads 
and  the  like.     Of  course  the  plan  often  mis- 
amies  in  certain  details,  but  in  its  main  out- 
Knes  it  is  practicable;   it  can  be  followed,  and 
it  works  where  the  plan  of  go-as-you-please  fails. 
Fatigue  does  not  come  so  quickly  when  you 
have  set  your  eye  on  a  certain  definite  point  of 
*ttaimnent,  something  you  know  to  be  within 
your  compass.   The  proximate  goal  is  as  much 
*  psychological  necessity  as  the  ultimate  goal. 
You  remember  how  Christian,  in  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  was  traveling  all   the  time 
^k!^  the  Celestial  City;   but  along  the  way 
t^  were  places  of  rest  and  refreshment: 
H^  Interpreter's  House,  and  the  House  Beauti- 
^  and  arbors  and  shelters  and  places  of 
"^pnent  in  abundance. 
A  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  by  either 


positive  qr  negative  means;  the  main  thing 
is  that  you  do  arrive  at  it.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  you  run  foul  of  a  problem  that  you 
can't  solve  at  all.  In  that  case  you  are  better 
off  for  admitting  to  yourself  that  it 's  beyond 
you.  That  is  an  intelligent  breaking-off  place. 
You  can  let  the  problem  go  by,  at  least  for  the 
present,  without  further  concern. 

The  finishable  bundle  habit  guarantees  be- 
tween-strain  intervals.  When  you  quit  your 
desk  at  night  with  the  assurance  that  every- 
thing has  been  brought  to  a  definite  stopping- 
place  and  that  to-morrow  you'll  know  just  where 
you  stand  with  reference  to  the  day's  work, 
you  can  really  rest.  It 's  a  very  different  state 
of  mind  from  the  one  that  comes  when  you 
"yank"  down  the  cover  over  a  mussy  assort- 
ment of  odds  and  ends,  and  sneak  for  home. 
"Something  accomplished,  something  done, 
has  earned  a  night's  repose" — that's  what  they 
said,  you  remember,  about  the  Village  Black- 
smith; and  a  truer  word  was  never  spoken. 

A  CLEANED-UP  DESK   CLEARS  VISION 

It 's  precisely  this  repose  that  gives  you  the 
first  lien  on  to-morrow.  You  have  a  chance  to 
stand  off  and  take  a  look  at  things  and  size 
them  up.  You  can  estimate  cash  values.  You 
see  things  in  perspective. 

The  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground 
may  not  be  so  important  as  they  look  when  they 
are  crowding  up  on  you.  Once  at  a  distance 
from  the  clamor  of  the  nearest  responsibility, 
you  can  judge  whether  its  claims  are  really 
what  they  sound  like.  The  tendency  is  always 
to  submit  one's  self  to  the  loudest  call — that 
is,  the  nearest  call — on  one's  attention.  Look 
at  the  sad,  familiar  figure  of  the  housewife 
darning  stockings,  tidying  up  the  room,  per- 
forming such-like  tasks  all  day  long,  and  never 
seeing  that  if  she  cares  to  retain  the  comrade- 
ship of  her  children  as  they  grow  up  she  must  let 
some  of  these  things — important  enough  for  that 
matter — make  place  for  study  or  sport  or  read- 
ing or  music  or  sheer,  deliberate  friendliness. 

Just  so  the  uncleared  desk  swallows  up  a 
man.  It  is  a  desk  without  distinctions,  where 
important  and  unimportant,  small  duties  and 
great,  lie  in  hopeless,  all-engulfing  chaos. 
This  disastrous  plight  is  preventable. 

The  greater  the  pressure  under  which  a  man 
works,  the  greater  the  actual  count  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  more  essential  is  it  that  he 
should  be  able  to  get  away  from  them.  It  is 
freedom    that    brings   perspective.     If   it    is 
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necessary  to  let  a  lot  of  other  things  go  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  these  intervals  of  freedom — 
let  them  go. 

The  consciousness  of  freedom  is  a  thing  that 
stays  there  in  the  back  of  your  mind,  even 
when  you  are  smashing  and  driving  away  at 
your  work;  and  it  *s  a  saving  knowledge.  Rest 
is  a  background  for  the  hiost  effective  work. 
It  brings  confidence,  helps  you  keep  balance — 
this  sureness  that  there  *s  a  rest-time  ahead 


which  nothing  short  of  fire  and  flood  and 
another  break  in  stocks  can  disturb. 

The  flat-top  desk,  cleared  of  the  day's  debris, 
clean  and  fresh  for  to-morrow's  new  duties  or 
for  its  new  instalments  of  old  duties,  is  a 
symbol  worth  bearing  in  mind.  The  brain  of 
the  man  who  has  taken  the  moral  to  heart  keeps 
fresh  and  clear  because  it  earns  its  night's  repose. 
Hang-overs  and  vague  worries  and  loose  ends  in 
thought  are  reduced  to  a  harmless  minimum. 


A  CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  MERCHANTS'  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 


THE  legitimate  expansion  of  many  a  busi- 
ness is  checked  by  inability  to  collect 
its  accounts  receivable,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  loanable  funds  that  can  be  devoted  to 
merchants'  uses. 

Most  of  the  funds  that  are  loaned  by  financial 
institutions  are  the  property  of  their  depositors, 
and  in  times  of  great  business  activity  the 
banks  must  keep  such  funds  well  within  call  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  depositors. 

The  complaint  that  Wall  Street  brokers  can 
obtain  almost  unlimited  accommodation  for 
speculative  puqx)ses  while  merchants  cannot 
discount  their  notes  for  "legitimate"  use  is 
undoubtedly  true;  but  a  reason  for  this,  based 
on  sound  principles,  is  little  understood. 
The  daily  transactions  in  stocks  occasion  a 
constant  borrowing  and  repaying  of  loans 
that  enables  the  banks  to  loan  **call  money" 
on  one  day  and  demand  its  repayment  the 
next,  or  any  succeeding  day  when  required. 
Millions  of  money  are  loaned  in  this  way  and 
brokers  are  daily  paying  off  loans  and  re-bor- 
rowing elsewhere.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stock  transactions  is  carried  on  in  this  way, 
while  the  smaller  part  is  covered  by  '*time" 
loans  —  i.  c. ,  loans  for  thirty  days,  or  sixty 
days,  or  ninety  days,  or  four  or  six  months. 

From  the  character  of  a  merchant's  business, 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  conduct  his 
transactions  on  so  unstable  a  supply  of  funds. 
His  demands  on  the  bank  are  always  for  a 
"time"  accommodation,  and  if  his  goods  have 
not  been  sold  or  his  collections  have  not  been 
made,  he  must  have  an  extension;  whereas, 
when  the  bank  calls  on  the  broker  to  pay,  pay 
he  must  or  his  collateral  is  immediately  sold. 
This  leads  to  the  thought  —  Is  there  any  way 
in  which  accounts  receivable  can  be  made  more 
liquid  than  under  the  present  lack  of  system  ? 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Germany  the  relation 


between  bankers  and  merchants  is  scientifically 
closer  than  in  this  country,  and  merchants  fur- 
nish to  their  banks  periodically  a  list  of  the 
names  of  their  creditors  and  debtors;  and,  in  so 
far  as  may  be ,  a  pairing-off,  or  clearing,  is 
effected. 

An  expansion  of  this  method,  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  clearing- 
house, would  not  pair  off  all  debts,  but  it 
might  "liquefy"  a  sufficiently  large  percentage 
materially  to  benefit  the  commercial  world  in 
times  of  "close"  money. 

The  details  of  a  plan  of  this  kind  would 
require  much  thought  and  careful  working  out. 
but  the  practicability  of  the  scheme  looks 
promising. 

The  old  minstrel  joke  of  half  a  dollar  paying 
the  debt  of  the  whole  troupe  through  the 
discovery  that  each  member  owes  the  other 
that  amount  is  on  this  principle  of  clearing. 
To  illustrate  by  an  even  amount  how  a  chain 
of  debt  could  be  cleared,  the  following 
example  is  given. 

A  owes  B  $500  on  note.  (Can't  pay) 

B  .  •*      C      "  •*  '• 

C  "      D     "  "  *• 

D  **      A      **  **  •• 

N(5  one  of  this  chain,  perhaps,  knows  of 
the  other's  debt;  but  if  this  were  recorded  in 
a  clearing-house,  A  would  be  instructed  to 
hand  the  note  of  D  to  B;  B  to  hand  it  to  C, 
who  would  hand  it  to  D,  each  taking  back 
his  own  note  —  and  thus  all  the  debts  would 
be  settled. 

Nothing  so  simple  as  this,  either  as  regaids 
amounts  or  direct  chains,  would  probably 
occur  in  clearing,  but  some  system  that  would 
lead  to  pairing-off  would  be  beneficial  and 
better  than  an  utter  absence  of  system,  as  at 
present. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER  H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


THE  New  Year  comes  hopefully,  if  not 
with  aggressive  cheerfulness.  Most 
men  in  the  United  States  are  better 
fortified  against  misfortune  than  they  were, 
say,  five  j'C-**  ago.  If  the  old  year  brought 
some  practical  troubles,  it  brought  good  crops; 
it  gave  us,  till  its  closing  months,  remarkably 
profitable  business  opportunities;  it  was  a  year 
of  social  and  educational  progress,  of  large 
benefactions  for  the  betterment  of  life,  of  much 
gqieious  endeavor,  of  development  along  all 
linea  of  Dormal  growth. 

The'  financial  setback  of  its  closing  months 
is  still  felt  and  will  be  felt  for  many  months. 
Yet  even  the  effects  of  that  are  less  than  many 
reasonable  men  feared.  After  all,  it  was  a 
bankers'  panic  rather  than  a  pcoi)le's  panic; 
and  the  actual  damage  was  less  than  the 
threat  and  fear.  Business  has  had  a  ''  slowing- 
down,"  but  the  countr}^  is  not  strewn  with 
wrecks.  The  financial  world  is  sound.  \'er\' 
few  banks  failed ,  surprisingly  few,  and  most 
of  the  failures  were  due  to  dishonest  manage- 
ment which,  of  course,  could  not  withstand 
^  publicity  and  the  pressure  that  doubt 
forced  on  them.  Not  a  single  national  or 
sUite  bank  of  first-rate  imfx)rtance  or  of  more 
than  local  influence  had  failed  by  the  middle 
of  December.  This  is  an  astonishing  exhibi- 
tion of  financial  stability.  Lookc^d  at  in  com- 
parison with  other  panics,  this  one  has  shown 
^be  fundamental  strength  of  our  people  in  a 
^'emarkablc  degree,  in  spite  of  bad  systems 
^f  currency  and  banking.  And — not  to  be 
•prgotten — these  very  troublesome  experiences 
brought  out  the  comradeship  and  kindliness 


of  the  American  character.  Many  a  financial 
and  business  man  stopi)ed  in  the  rush  of  his 
own  worries  to  help  unfortunate  friends. 
Even  in  Wall  Street,  where  human  nature  is 
human  nature  still,  voluntary  aid  was  given, 
sometimes  to  the  danger  of  the  giver,  to  help 
friends  avoid  disaster.  And  this  is  a  good 
memory  and  a  good  mood  to  begin  the"  New 
Year  with. 

THE  NORMAL  MAN  IN  AN  ABNORMAL  TIME 

IN  this  abnormal  financial  time,  let  us  recall 
what  kind  of  man  the  normal  American 
citizen  is,  and  take  his  ix)int  of  view. 

The  life  of  a  normal  man  is  made  up  of 
many  activities,  such  as  the  pursuit  of  his 
trade  or  business  or  ]>rofessi()n,  the  care  of 
his  family,  the  doing  of  his  duly  to  his  com- 
munity, the  keeping  of  his  health,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  the  following  at  a  less 
or  greater  distance  of  some  absorbing  ideal.  He 
works  to  do  the  thing  that  he  sets  the  greatest 
value  on  —  to  become  an  authority  on  some 
subject,  to  excel  at  golf,  to  amass  a  fortune, 
to  be  elected  to  a  political  ofilce,  to  solve  an 
economic  or  social  j)roblem  perhaps,  to  make 
a  scientific  discovery,  perhaps  to  restore  the 
tarilT  or  to  make  divorce  laws  uniform  or  to 
introduce  common  sense  in  marriage.  Every 
thousand  normal  and  active  men  have  a 
thousand  things  that  their  hearts  arc  set  on 
and  their  energies  arc  bent  to.  Just  because  of 
this  great  variety  of  ambitions  and  activities, 
life  is  especially  interesting  in  our  time  and 
countr\'.  No  matter  what  you  arc  interested 
in,  you  may  find  companionship  and  rivalry. 
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THE    MARCH    OF    EVENTS 


If  you  lcx)k  back  over  your  life  for  a  period^ 
or  if  you  look  around  you,  you  will  discover 
that  any  normal  man  of  our  time  touches 
life  at  more  angles— has  a  wider  and  richer 
experience — than  most  men  could  have  at 
any  prectxiing  time.  In  a  word,  life  under 
modem  conditions  is  wide  and  varied  to  a 
tlegree  undreamc^i  of  in  old  times* 

And  for  the  successful  and  efficient  man 
modern  life  has  a  great  variety  of  conveniences* 
The  machiner>^  of  organization  saves  us  time 
and  trouble  and  ministers  to  us  everv^  hour  of 
the  day— from  giving  us  tropical  fruils  for 
breakfast  and  the  news  of  the  world  for  a 
cent,  to  caring  for  property  by  trust  companies 
and  making  it  |X)ssible  to  travel  around  the 
world  on  a  single  ticket.  This  same  jjerfect 
machinery  of  modem  organizations  insures 
our  health — if  we  are  wise— prolongs  our 
lives,  reimburses  us  for  silver  taken  by  the 
burglar,  insures  our  crops  against  cyclones; 
it  makes  life  and  fortune  safe  and  leaves  us 
time  and  mind  to  give  to  the  most  im[x>rtant 
or  the  most  pleasant  business  that  we  select 
to  do.  And  we  take  this  wide  variety  of 
interests  and  activities  for  granted.  We  take 
for  grante<l^  too,  all  the  conveniences  of 
modem  life.  We  liave  a  right  to  ihem  all, 
and  we  live  our  lives  so  as  to  profit  bv  them. 

Besides  our  wide  range  of  activities  and 
interests  and  the  multitude  of  conveniences, 
we  take  for  granted  and  depend  on  elTiciency 
of  serv^ice  by  the  great  machiner)'  of  modern 
life.  The  newspaper  appears  every  moming; 
the  train  comes  on  schedule  time;  the  man 
who  owes  you  money  pays  it  when  it  is  due; 
and  so  on.  And  we  have  a  right  to  count  on 
the  efficiency  of  our  great  organizations. 
We  plan  our  lives  by  taking  ihis  for  granted. 

II 

Now  this  statement  of  the  variety  of  the 
activities  of  the  normal  efficient  man,  of  his 
multitudinous  conveniences,  and  of  the  elab- 
orate organization  of  things  for  comfort  and 
convenience  is  a  dull  commonplace.  Every 
man  who  deserv^es  to  live  takes  all  these  things 
for  granted  and  goes  on  with  his  life,  profiting 
by  them. 

He  goes  on  till— all  on  a  sudden— what  is 
supposed  to  be,  and  what  surely  ought  to  be, 
the  best-organized,  the  safest,  the  most  efficient 
machiner>^  of  all  stops;  the  whole  financial 
machine  stops  as  a  clock  stops  when  the 
earth    quakes.    You    may   have   put   money 


into  the  bank.  Like  as  not,  you  couldn't 
get  it  the  next  day.  You  may  own  a  good 
bond;  like  as  not,  its  price  falls,  falls,  falls- 
wit  bout  any  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
property  or  the  earnings  of  the  business  tha*. 
it  stands  for.  Why  ?  All  the  economic  doctors 
tell  you  why;  but  hardly  any  t%vo  agree  and 
not  one  makes  an  explanation  that  is  so 
simple  as  to  be  obvious.  There  's  something 
**  mysterious''  alx)ut  it,  Nolxxly  quite  under- 
stands why. 

Then  you  discover  ihat  in  a  jilTy  the  variely 
is  all  gone  out  of  life.  Instead  of  pursuing 
his  bread -earning  woik  calmly  and  devoting 
some  of  his  time  to  other  things,  everj-body 
you  know  turns  his  mind  to  only  this  one 
subject.  Will  I  fail?  Is  my  money  safe? 
What  about  the  future?  No  mailer  how 
skilful  or  elT^cient  a  man  may  be,  he  is  st*t 
to  wondering  whether  he  will  ever  get  any 
more  jirofits  or  earn  any  more  money,  or 
have  a  chance  again  to  go  on  in  a  normal  w^ay, 
Life  loses  its  variety  of  interests  and  diver* 
sions,  and  one  vast  fear  darkens  the  horizon  5. 
and  men  think  so  much  about  money  that: 
greed  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  vtrtuc. 

And  the  very  conveniences  of  life  are  threat- 
ened. True,  your  moming  paper  coniinues 
to  come;  but  you  wish  that  it  wouldn't,  so  full 
is  it  of  tales  of  disaster,  of  the  suicides  of  finan- 
ciers,  of  mmors  of  more  trouble,  of  the  slack- 
ening of  industn\  The  very  conveniences 
of  life  become  a  nuisance,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  conveniences  of  all— the  banks  and 
the  trust  companies— seemed  likely  to  fail 
us.  As  for  their  doing  iheir  work  with  a 
silent  efficiency  that  ought  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  they  utterly  fall  short;  or  (which 
is  much  the  same  thing),  ihey  su(Ter  from 
fears  that  they  may  fail.  For  the  time  being 
this  important  part  of  the  machiner)'  of  life 
is  a  practical  failure.  It  causes  you  trouble 
rather  than  gives  you  help-  You  may  live  in 
a  town  in  New  Mexico,  or  you  may  live  in 
Pittsburg— wherever  you  live,  you  had  for  a 
time  fiat  money  offered  you.  You  were  told 
that  the  failure  of  certain  tanks  and  trust 
companies  in  New  York  had  unsettled  the 
financial  world,  and  because  of  the  crimes 
and  mismanagement  of  a  few  men  in  Nc*v 
York  you  must  take  a  printed  jiromise  of  a 
dollar  for  a  dollar— in  New  Mexico  or  in 
Oregon,  What  on  earth  had  your  town  and 
your  bank  to  do  with  a  handful  of  bad  men. 
who   live   across    the    continent    from   you? 
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trt  told  that  the  President  of  the 
tes  had  acted  as  a  bull  in  a  china- 
»n>keii  all  the  vases  of  credit  in  the 
ITou  couldn't  see  the  logic  of  such 
tion;  butf  no  matter,  you  got  the 
;  your  life  was  stopped  in  its  nor- 
t^  and  you  bad  time  to  wonder 

all  these  things  could  be. 

that  a  few  other  men,  strong, 

ew  their  millions  into  the  hole 
ience  in  New  York  and  that 

>uld     come     ri^t — that    Mr. 

somehow  done  something  that 
little  while  make  your  credit  dollar 
liar,  and  still  you  wondered  how 
m  in  New  York  could  affect  the 
fairs^  down  to  the  value  of  a  local 
ttur  lemote  town;  and  you  were 
■hat  the  explanation  which  was 
■  to  you  by  your  editor  or  your 
Fthe  right  explanatmn.  It  wasn't 
iUgible,     It  seeined  ocxifused.    It 

and  obvious. 

Ill 

a  grotesque  nor  an  exaggerated 

the  feelings  of  most  men  of 

ad  of  notmal  activities  in  the 

a  month  ago;   and  the  feeling 

If,  at  the  very  flood-tide  of 

e*aj  when  the  crops  are  bounti- 

the    mischief   happened    right    at 

ktoo),  when  our  factories  and 
been  making  money,  when  the 
id  more  products  to  haul  than  they 
locomotives  to  carry  them,  we  were 
in  suddenly  to  halt  because  some- 
the  matter  with  money  or  with 
Ay  this  is  proof  that  this  part,  at 
ir  machinery  of  civilization  is  far 
:$*  This  is  the  sort  of  experience 
Hitier  communities,  not  the  richest 
''iborately  organized  nation  in  the 
d  then  the  damage  was  supposed 
jed  as  mysteriously  and  almost  as 
\  it  had  been  inflicted.  What  won- 
lany  simple  folk  ask  themselves  if 
tnancial  machinery  be  not  so  or- 
conducted  that  a  few  great  men 
iranks  with  it  lor  then:  own  profit 
luqr  choose  to  do  so. 
ig  is  wrong  somewhere,  be  it  our 
stem,  be  it  our  currency,  be  it  the 
on  of  capital,  be  it  the  too  rapid 
mr  industries,  or  be  it  old  wars  on 


the  other  skie  of  the  workl^whatever  it  be, 
something  is  wrong  in  our  organization  of 
things.  Other  countries  have  not,  in  recent 
years,  at  least,  suffered  such  sharp  attacks  to 
the  unsettling  of  all  activities.  Why  should 
our  country? 

Yet,  when  we  ask  these  questions,  the 
loudest  voices  that  we  hear  are  the  voices  of 
quacks  who  have  heal-alls  for  every  ailment 
of  civilization,  and  there  is  not  an  audioritative 
plan  of  prevention  that  all  sensible  men  will 
agree  upon.  Somebody  somewhere  has  too 
much  power  for  good  or  for  mischief  under 
our  present  system  of  financial  organization. 
Or,  have  we  a  rational  plan  of  financial  organi- 
zation, at  all?  Till  we  get  beyond  the  reach 
of  such  panics  as  this  last  one,  we  can  hardly 
boast  of  our  financial  system.  The  whole 
experience  seems  like  a  nightmare  or  a  revel 
of  idiocy. 

IV 

And  the  worst  of  it  was  not  the  fall  in  values 
nor  the  sudden  brake  put  on  industry,  bad 
as  these  were.  To  go  back  where  we  began — 
to  the  state  of  mind  and  the  plan  of  life  of  a 
normal  man — we  see  how  such  men's  lives 
were  swung  from  their  usual  orbit.  Men 
who  gave  only  proper  thought  to  money- 
getting — regarding  money  as  a  tool  to  do 
worthy  tasks  with — were  thrown  off  their 
balance.  Everybody  went  money-mad  for 
the  time  being.  No  company  of  insane  men 
presents  a  more  pathetic  spectacle  than  the 
panic-stricken  throngs  that  made  runs  on 
certain  banks  or  that  rushed  frantically  about 
the  financial  diistrict  of  New  York.  The 
thought  of  the  whole  people — even  those  who 
had  no  deposits  in  the  banks — ^was  on  money, 
money,  money;  and  by  the  time  some  wretchol 
bank  presidents  had  killed  themselves  in  New 
York,  the  people  in  interior  towns  couldn't 
imagine  where  all  the  cash  in  the  coimtry 
had  suddenly  hid  itself.  Everybody's  mind 
was  on  money.  It  was  a  sordid  and  vulgar 
experience,  a  degrading  diversion  from  normal 
activities  and  from  a  life  of  decent  mental 
poise  and  steady  work.  Thus  a  large  part  of 
the  well-balanc^  persons  in  the  United  States 
whose  lives  are  not  given  to  the  race  for  wealth 
seemed  to  justify  the  taunt  that  we  are  all 
money-mad;  and  this  by  no  fault  whatso- 
ever of  the  normal  part  of  the  country's 
population. 
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THE  OOUNTKT  AS  A  CRITIC  OF  NSW  YORK 

THERE  is  a  widespread  notion  that  the 
masses  of  people  in  the  interior  feel  very 
bitter  toward  New  York  and  especially  toward 
Wall  Street,  upon  which  they  lay  the  blame  for 
financial  flurries  and  panics,  rather  than  upon 
our  currency  or  banking  system.  Ex-Senator 
Stewart,  of  Nevada,  for  example,  was  recently 
quoted  as  saying  that  at  some  time  we  should 
have  a  civil  war  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
It  is  hard  accurately  to  distinguish  temporary 
emotions  from  representative  public  opinion 
on  such  a  subject.  But  side-lights  like  the 
following  have  some  interest. 

An  Eastern  college  president,  who  during 
the  weeks  of  the  panic  visited  institutions 
of  learning  in  eight  or  ten  states  of  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley,  found  almost  everywhere  the  feel- 
ing that  the  seat  of  the  wrong  is  in  New  York 
— a  more  or  less  vague  but  persistent  notion. 
It  is  in  New  York  that  the  great  rich  men  live, 
that  the  great  financial  transactions  are  carried 
on,  that  the  great  accumulations  of  capital  are 
controlled,  and  that  the  most  conspicuous 
financial  wrong-doers  operate.  Therefore,  the 
main  mischief  is  done  there  and  thence  spreads 
throughout  the  land;  and  many  educated 
people  were  bitter  toward  New  York. 

A  salesman  for  a  wholesale  house  who  trav- 
eled through  Michigan  and  Ohio  during  the 
weeks  of  highest  excitement  found  his  cus- 
tomers in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  unwilling 
to  buy  anything,  and  some  of  them  even  in  a 
mood  to  cancel  previous  orders.  They  were  in 
a  panic  of  uncertainty.  But,  as  soon  as  he 
went  to  small  towns,  where  the  merchants  deal 
directly  with  the  farmers,  he  took  good  orders. 
There  was  no  uncertainty  there — except  that 
the  farmers  themselves  were  somewhat  anxious 
about  the  money  that  they  had  in  banks. 
The  people  in  the  small  towns  and  in  the 
country  had  no  panic  and  no  especial  trouble, 
and  they  had  no  quarrel  with  anybody.  In  the 
larger  towns  many  persons  blamed  the  news- 
papers. If  they  had  not  kept  crying  panic,  no- 
body would  have  known  that  there  was  a  panic. 
The  local  bankers  had  anxious  days  because 
much  of  their  money  was  in  New  York  or 
Chicago;  and,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  they 
could  not  get  it  quickly,  they  might  face 
disaster. 

But  they  did  get  it.  Few  persons  realize 
what  enormous  sums  were  sent  into  the  in- 
terior from  New  York.  For  instan-^e,  during 
the  five  weeks  ending  November  22d,  New 


York  sent  to  the  interior  more  than  83  mOiion 
dollars.  During  the  corresponding  weeks  of 
1906  it  sent  only  15  millions  and  in  1905 
less  than  13  millions.  Ih  a  word,  New 
York  sent  inland  5  millions  more  than  all 
the  gold  imports  and  all  the  Govenunent 
deposits  of  that  period.  Much  of  this  monqr 
was,  of  course,  money  that  belonged  to  the 
interior;  but  when  it  was  sent  home  so  quickly 
and  in  such  an  enormous  volume,  the  interior 
has  no  reason  to  criticize  New  York  on  that 
score.  The  hoarding  of  money  was  donit 
quite  as  much  in  the  interior  as  in  the  East, 
and  apparently  much  more. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  inland 
towns  and  cities  sent  their  accumulations  to 
New  York  in  the  first  place — and  they  send 
them  continually  in  normal  times — in  order  to 
receive  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  can  be 
got  on  call  loans  and  in  other  ways.  When 
they  send  it  in  periods  of  profit,  they  have  no 
right  to  complain  about  its  being  here  in  timei 
of  danger.  And,  whatever  be  the  temporaiy 
outer}',  the  accumulations  of  the  country  wiD 
come  to  New  York  again  when  money  is 
higher  here  than  in  local  markets.  Exxmomic 
laws  overrule  sentiment. 

It  is  the  interior  ban'kers  and  business  men, 
in  fact,  who  make  New  York  what  it  is.  It  ii 
in  great  measure  their  money — the  money  d 
the  country  in  general — that  goes  to  make 
the  large  accumulations  in  the  financial  centre. 
It  flows  in  obedience  to  an  economic  demand. 
But  it  flows  so  easily  under  normal  conditions 
that  much  money  which  might  profitably  be 
invested  at  home  comes  away  into  these  greit 
reservoirs.  For  instance,  many  an  interior 
town  which  ought  to  improve  its  own  tractioD 
service,  waits  until  a  promoter  comes  from  a 
big  city  and  buys  it  and  issues  bonds  and 
improves  it  and  transfers  its  real  ownerahf 
to  some  big  money  centre.  Local  men  and 
local  money  ought  to  have  done  the  task  in 
the  first  place  and  kept  all  the  profits  at 
home. 

This  financial  controversy  between  the 
country  and  New  York  is  somewhat  like  the 
controversy  about  state  and  Federal  functioos 
of  government.  When  the  states  neglect  their 
business  till  the  General  Government  has  to 
do  it,  criticism  of  the  activity  of  the  cential 
power  is  not  quite  gracious. 

A  great  financial  centre  is  as  necessary  ai 
a  centre  of  general  government  Both  u% 
in  the  main,  what  the  people  make  them  oc 
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permit  them  to  become.  Each  easily  develops 
abuses  of  power — especially  the  financial 
centre.  But,  while  each  great  centre  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  larger  tasks,  local  activity  and 
pride  ought  not  to  leave  local  tasks  to  be  done 
away  from  home.  Every  community  ought 
to  be  a  real,  if  small,  centre — both  financial  and 
political — so  far  as  possible  self-governing 
and  independent.  And  in  finance  this  state 
of  things  is  coming  to  pass  faster  perhaps 
than  the  public  appreciates. 

But  the  unthinking  financial  outcry  against 
New  York  is  really  a  cry  against  a  centre 
to  which  the  people  themselves  in  large  measure 
contribute  their  wealth,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  greatest  profits  and  the  greatest 
convenience. 

THB  FRESIDKNTIAL  YSAR  AND  ITS  OUTLOOK 

WE  ARE  come  again  to  a  year  of  Presi- 
dential campaign.  It  is  a  high  function 
of  a  great  democracy  to  elect  a  head,  and  a 
campaign  is  a  means  of  educating  the  people 
in  government;  and  it  might  be  so  conducted 
as  to  have  a  far  more  serious  educational 
value  than  it  usually  has.  But,  conducted 
even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  valuable  experience.  We 
ought,  therefore,  to  welcome  a  national  cam- 
paign year;  but  most  men  do  not,  because 
the  emphasis  that  is  put  on  politics  for  six 
numths  or  more  distracts  us  from  our  ordinary 
pursuits.  The  newspapers  put  big  headlines 
over  political  articles,  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  for  half  a  year  or  more;  men  talk 
chiefly  of  candidates  and  "  issues" ;  the  financial 
and  commercial  world  gossip  and  speculate 
about  the  eflfect  of  the  election  on  business; 
and  this  undue  concentration  of  attention  on 
one  subject  usually  causes  some  slackening  of 
industry.  Still,  it  is  a  great  experience  that 
wc  have  every  four  years,  and  the  incidental 
disturbances  of  the  normal  life  are  more  than 
paid  for  by  the  keeping  alive  of  the  popular 
interest  in  government. 

II 

Unless  all  signs  fail  (and  sometimes  all  signs 
do  fail),  the  nominees  will  be  Mr.  Bryan  and 
either  Mr.  Taft  or  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Bryan  will 
have  no  chance  of  election ;  and  his  nomination, 
if  it  be  made  for  the  sheer  lack  of  another  man, 
will  be  equivalent  to  the  surrender  of  his  party 
before  the  contest  begins.  But  a  third  nomi- 
nation and  defeat  will  have  at  least  this  result — 
suiely  the  Democratic  party  will  then  have 


done  with  its  strange  subjugation  by  him,  and 
it  will  have  a  chance,  with  new  men  and  new 
earnestness,  to  reestablish  itself  and  most 
likely  to  come  again  into  power. 

It  is  too  soon  to  make  any  forecast  of  the 
Republican  nomination.  On  the  surface  of 
things,  Mr.  Taft  seems  to  be  the  "logical" 
candidate.  But  he  has  no  organization  work- 
ing to  secure  the  nomination  and  he  will  have 
none.  For  the  moment  the  superficial 
observers  may  conclude  that  his  complete 
identification  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
tration is  a  disadvantage  to  him.  Yet  for 
several  elections  complete  identification  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  has  been  the 
most  popular  help  that  a  candidate  for  Congress 
could  have.  And  the  identification  of  Mr. 
Taft  with  the  President's  policies  is  not  an 
inheritance.  It  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Taft's 
own  personality  and  experience  and  convictions. 
He  would  have  had  the  same  policies  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  never  developol  them.  His 
practical  experience  and  temperament,  too, 
would  cause  him  to  pursue  them  in  a  way 
somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
—  as  the  two  men  are  different  in  manner  and 
method. 

Neither  has  Governor  Hughes  an  organiza- 
tion at  work  for  him,  nor  will  he  have.  The 
nomination  must  come  to  him.  He  will  not 
go  after  it  any  more  than  Mr.  Taft  will  lay 
down  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  War  in.  order 
to  seek  it.  The  Republican  party,  therefore, 
is  as  fortunate  and  as  strong  in  the  men  who 
stand  out  as  possible  nominees  as  the  Demo- 
cratir  party  is  unfortunate  and  weak. 

Ill 

The  insulting  talk  has  gone  on  in  many 
quarters  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "playing  hide- 
and-seek"  (this  is  Justice  Brewer's  phrase)  with 
the  Republican  nomination.  The  President 
has  done  nothing  to  warrant  such  an  accusa- 
ion  of  bad  faith  with  the  people.  On  the  night 
of  his  election  as  President,  without  any  pres- 
sure from  without,  and  without  any  reason 
except  his  own  wish,  he  said  this  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States: 

"On  the  fourth  of  March  next  I  shall  have 
served  three  and  one-half  years,  and  this  three  and 
one-half  years  constitutes  my  first  term.  The  wise 
custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms 
regards  the  substance  and  not  the  form.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept 
another  nomination." 
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That  was  not  the  expression  of  a  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment,  nor  of  a  merely  personal 
feeling.  It  was  more  than  that.  It  was  a 
deliberate  declaration  of  approval  of  a  custom 
grown  so  strong  as  to  have  the  force  of  law. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  formulation  of  an  honor- 
able and  wise  policy.  It  was  as  much  as  to 
say:  "Whatever  policies  I  further,  whatever 
men  I  appoint,  whatever  I  do  as  President  for 
the  next  four  years,  I  wish  it  distinctly  imder- 
stood  by  all  the  people  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
with  the  slightest  reference  to  my  continuance 
in  office."  That  was  wise,  frank,  manly. 
And  it  was  a  voluntary  anJ  solemn  compact 
with  the  people.  The  people  accepted  it 
in  the  same  frank  way  in  which  it  was  made. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  acts  and  appomtments  have 
been  judged,  till  the  outburst  of  this  recent 
ungenerous  and  unjust  criticism,  by  the  people 
on  their  merits  and  not  with  reference  to  his 
personal  advancement.  Many  preceding  Pres- 
idents were  embarrassed  by  the  ever-present 
suspicion  that  whatever  they  did  was  done  with 
reference  to  a  renomination.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
relieved  himself  of  that  at  one  stroke. 
When  the  activity  of  some  of  his  friends  made 
others  question  his  sincerity,  he  called  for  the 
newspaper  men,  repeated  the  declaration  made 
on  election  night,  and  added:"!  have  not 
changed  and  shall  not  change  the  decision  thus 
announced."  This  positive  statement  has  been 
accepted  as  final  even  by  those  to  whom  the 
former  declaration  was  not  sufficient. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  yield  to  the  clamors 
of  his  silly  friends  and  to  the  nagging  "dare" 
of  his  persistent  enemies  and  seek  or  accept  a 
renomination,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach 
not  only  of  a  wise  custom  but  of  a  definite 
compact  made  voluntarily  with  himself  and 
with  the  people;  and  no  compact  or  promise 
that  he  should  thereafter  make  would  be  taken 
seriously.  He  would  forfeit  the  confidence 
of  thousands  of  the  best  men  who  have  ap- 
proved and  applauded  his  imswerving  devo- 
tion to  the  public  welfare  regardless  of  his 
personal  fortunes — his  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  public  welfare  even  in  his  mistakes  of 
judgment,  of  method,  and  of  men.  His 
strength  has  been  this  very  quality — ^his 
vigorous  work  for  the  public,  his  disregard  of 
special  interests.  To  yield  now  to  the  per- 
sonal flattery  of  another  nomination — if  it 
diould  by  an  idiotic  panic  be  offered  to  him — 
would  be  to  throw  away  the  enormous  moral 
force  of  his  whole  career  as  President;  and  he  is 


not  the  man  to  make  such  a  mistake  nor  to  show 
such  a  fundamental  weakness  of  character  in 
the  very  respect  wherein  he  has  been  strongest. 

A  MOVB  FOR  A  SOUTHSRIT  PSX8IDKHTIAL 
GAVDIDATB 

A"  CONVENTION  "  was  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  several  months  ago  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  set  forth  reasons 
why  the  Democratic  party  should  nominate  a 
Southern  man  for  the  Presidency  this  year,  and 
Ex-Governor  James  D.  Porter  is  chairman. 
The  committee  published  an  address  that  puts 
the  case  strongly  and  well — that  most  of  the 
party's  successes  have  been  under  Southern 
leadership,  yet  for  half  a  century  the  South 
has  had  no  candidate,  and  no  national  nomi- 
nee since  Polk  in  1844;  that  this  wish  for  a 
Southern  man  is  neither  personal  nor  sectional; 
that  it  is  in  behalf  of  no  particular  candidate 
but  is  meant  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  the 
nation ;  that  no  man  should  be  nominated  merdy 
because  he  is  a  Southern  man  but  that  a 
Southern  man  should  be  found  who  stands 
"  preeminently  for  statesmanship  and  executive 
ability";  that  the  Democracy  of  the  South  is 
"  free  from  the  domination  of  corporate  interests 
and  predatory  wealth";  and  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  proper  Southern  man  would  revive 
such  a  spirit  of  national  feeling  and  hopeful- 
ness as  "would  develop  men  who  would 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  the  founders 
of  Democracy  and  of  those  times  when  South- 
em  statesmanship  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world." 

Now  that  is  well  said.  And  at  the  very 
worst,  no  Southern  candidate  could  have  been 
worse  beaten  last  time  than  the  candidate  that 
the  party  accepted  from  New  York,  or  worse 
than  the  party  will  probably  be  beaten  this 
year  with  a  stale  candkiate  from  Nebraska. 
For  practical  reasons,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  lose  by  this  Tennessee  programme;  and 
for  other  and  better  reasons  there  would  be 
an  immense  gain  if  a  man  of  such  character 
and  qualities  were  foimd  as  would  once  more 
strike  a  note  of  sincerity  in  party  life. 

This  Tennessee  platform  is  the  strongs  far 
being  impersonal;  but,  before  it  can  be  carried 
out,  its  purposeful  omission  must  be  supplied, 
an  omission  that  is  the  gist  of  the  whde 
matter.  Who  is  the  man?  When  the  rij^t 
man  appears  all  the  reasoning  of  the  progranmie 
will  be  not  only  sound  but  (what  is  of  moitQ 
importance)  it  will  be  pat  and  effective. 
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Millions  of  men  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  who  are  Democrats  or  have  been 
and  would  like  again  to  be  Democrats  would 
welcome  the  candidacy  of  such  a  Southern 
man  as  this  Tennessee  address  describes; 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Southern  man  would 
not  be  a  disadvantage.  It  would  'probably 
act  as  a  definite  advantage.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  right  personality — a  national  person- 
ality of  sincerity.  And  these  millions  of  men 
in  the  North  and  West  who  were  once  Demo- 
crats and  would  like  to  be  Democrats  again 
are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  party. 
The  South  alone  cannot  elect. 

Perhaps  as  strong  a  man  as  the  South  now 
has  in  public  life — surely  as  safe  a  man — is 
Mr.  Culberson,  of  Texas,  the  new  leader  of 
the  minority  party  in  the  Senate.  He  has  not 
the  defect  of  flying  oflF  at  a  tangent;  he  does 
not  put  himself  forever  on  the  defensive;  and 
to  act  on  the  defensive  has  been  the  misfortune 
of  Southern  political  thought  and  tempera- 
ment these  fifty  years. 

THSEB  VIEWS  OF  THB  TARIFF 

I 
The  President 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  in  December,  wrote  about 
the  tariflF  in  a  tone  that  undoubtedly  meets  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  business  men. 
He  said: 

"This  country  is  definitely  committed  to  the  pro- 
tective system,  and  any  effort  to  uproot  it  could 
not  but  cause  widespread  industrial  disaster  .  .  . 
But  in  a  country  of  such  phenomenal  growth  as 
ours  it  is  probably  well  that  every  dozen  years  or 
so  the  tariff  laws  should  be  carefully  scrutinized, 
so  as  to  see  that  no  excessive  or  improper  benefits 
are  conferred  thereby,  that  proper  revenue  is  pro- 
vided and  that  our  foreign  trade  is  encouraged . 
.  .  .  The  question  should  be  approached 
purely  from  a  business  standpoint,  both  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  change  being  such  as  to 
arouse  the  minimum  of  agitation  and  disturbance 
in  the  business  world  and  to  give  the  least  play  for 
selfish  and  factional  motives  .  .  .  This  means 
that  the  subject  cannot  with  wisdom  be  dealt  with 
in  the  year  preceding  a  Presidential  election, 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  at  such  a  time  it  is  impossible 
to  g^t  men  to  treat  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
pubUc  good.  In  my  judgment,  the  wise  time  to 
deal  with  the  matter  is  immediately  after  such 
dection." 


He  reconmiended  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
works  of  art,  the  importation  of  which 
"should  be  encouraged  in  every  way";  and 
he  wrote  also: 

"There  should  be  no  tariff  on  any  forest  prod- 
uct grown  in  this  country  and  in  especial  there 
shoiUd  be  no  tariff  on  wood  pulp. " 

II 
The  JDetnocrcUic  Ex-President 

A  member  of  the  staff  of  The  World's 
Work  made  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  the  principles  laid 
down  in  his  famous  tariff-reform  message  were 
applicable  to  present  conditions.    He  replied: 

"I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  be  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  people  back  toward 
sober  thought  on  this  subject.  The  message 
is  as  appropriate  now  as  when  it  was  written.*' 

Mr.  Cleveland  also  pointed  out  that  the 
hoarding  by  the  Government  of  the  unneces- 
sary money  accumulated  under  the  tariff  had 
given  occasion  for  financial  distress. 

"The  Government,"  he  continued,  ''should 
be  totally  disassociated  from  business." 

One  prophecy  of  the  message,  that  trusts 
and  combinations  fostered  by  the  tariff  would 
destroy  domestic  competition  in  protected  indus- 
tries, he  remarked,  had  come  true. 

And  he  repeated,  in slightlydifferentlanguage, 
what  he  had  said  while  President,  that  "a 
reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a 
demand  (for  tariff  reform)  should  certamly 
be  possible  without  disastrous  shock  to  any 
interest;  and  a  cheerful  concession  sometimes 
averts  abrupt  and  heedless  action,  often  the 
outgrowth  of  impatience  and  delayed  justice." 

The  following  are  the  parts  of  the  message 
referred  to: 

"When  we  consider  that  the  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions guarantees  to  every  citizen  the  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and  enterprise,  with 
only  such  deduction  as  may  be  his  share  toward  the 
careful  and  economical  maintenance  of  the  govern- 
ment which  protects  him,  it  is  plain  that  the  exac- 
tion of  more  than  this  is  indefensible  extortion, 
and  a  culpable  betrayal  of  American  fairness  and 
justice.  This  wrong,  inflicted  upon  those  who  bear 
the  burden  of  national  taxation,  like  other  wrongs 
multiplies  a  brood  of  evil  consequences.  The 
public  treasiuy,  which  should  only  exist  as  a  conduit 
conveying  the  peoples'  tribute  to  its  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  expencfiture,  becomes  a  hoarding-place  for 
money  needlessly  withdrawn  from  trade  and  the 
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people's  use,  thus  crippling  o\u-  national  energies, 
suspending  our  coundy's  development,  preventing 
investment  in  productive  enterprise^  du-eatening" 
financial  disturbance,  and  inviting  schemes  of  pub- 
lic plunder.     .    .    . 

"Our  present  tariflF  laws,  the  vicious,  inequitable, 
and  illogical  source  of  unnecessary  taxation,  ought 
to  be  at  once  revised  and  amended.  These  laws, 
as  their  primary  and  plain  effect,  raise  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  articles  imported  and  subject 
to  duty,  by  precisely  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties. 
Thus  the  amount  of  the  duty  measures  the  tax  paid 
by  those  who  purchase  for  use  these  imported  arti- 
cles. Many  of  these  things,  however,  are  raised  or 
manufactured  in  our  own  country,  and  the  duties 
now  levied  upon  foreign  goods  and  products  are 
called  protection  to  these  home  manufacturers,  be- 
cause they  render  it  possible  for  those  of  our  people 
who  are  manufacturers  to  make  these  taxed  articles 
and  sell  them  for  a  price  equal  to  that  demanded 
for  the  imported  goods  that  have  paid  customs  duty. 
So  it  happens  that  while  comparatively  a  few  use 
the  imported  articles,  millions  of  our  people,  who 
never  use  and  never  saw  any  of  the  foreign  products, 
purchase  and  use  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in 
this  country,  and  pay  therefore  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  enhanced  price  which  the  duty  adds  to  the  im- 
ported articles.  Those  who  buy  imports  pay  the 
duty  charged  thereon  into  the  public  treasury,  but 
the  great  majority  of  our  citizens,  who  buy  domes- 
tic articles  of  the  same  class,  pay  a  sum  at  least 
approximately  equal  to  this  duty  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  relieve  the  country  entirely 
of  this  taxation.  It  must  be  extensively  continued 
as  the  source  of  the  Government's  income;  and  in 
a  readjustment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can labor  engaged  in  manufacture  should  be 
carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  manufacturers.  It  may  be  called  pro- 
tection, or  by  any  other  name,  but  relief  from  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  our  present  tariff  laws 
should  be  devised  with  the  special  precaution  against 
imperiling  the  existence  of  our  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. But  this  existence  should  not  mean  a  condi- 
tion which,  without  regard  to  the  public  welfare  or 
a  national  exigency,  must  always  insure  the  realiza- 
tion of  immense  profits  instead  of  moderately 
profitably  returns 

"  The  reduction  of  taxation  demanded  should  be 
so  measured  as  not  to  necessitate  or  justify  either 
the  loss  of  employment  by  the  workingman  or  the 
lessening  of  his  wages;  and  the  profits  still  remain- 
ing to  the  manufacturer,  after  a  necessary  readjust- 
ment, should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  of  his  employees,  either  in  their  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  or  in  the  diminution  of  their  com- 
pensation. Nor  can  the  worker  in  manufactures  fail 
to  understand  that  while  a  high  tariff  is  claimed  to  be 
necessary  to  allow  the  payment  of  remunerative 


wages,  it  certainly  results  in  a  veiy  large  increase  in 
the  price  of  nearly  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  which, 
in  almost  countless  forms,  he  needs  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  family.  He  receives  at  the  desk  of 
his  employer  his  wages,  and,  perhaps  before  he 
reaches  his  home,  is  obliged,  in  a  purchase  for  family 
use  of  an.article  which  embraces  his  own  labor,  to 
return,  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  whidi 
the  tariff  permits,  the  hard-earned  compensation 
of  many  days  of  toil. 

"The  farmer  and  agriculturist,  who  manufactures 
nothing,  but  who  pays  the  increased  price  whidi 
the  tariff  imposes  upon  every  agricultural  imple- 
ment, upon  all  he  wears  and  upon  all  he  uses  and 
owns,  except  the  increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
and  such  things  as  his  husbandry  produces  from 
the  soil,  is  invited  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  present 
situation. 

"Nor  can  the  presentation  made  of  such  consider- 
ations be,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  regarded  as 
evidence  of  unfriendliness  toward  our  manufac- 
turing interests,  or  of  any  lack  of  appreciation  of 
their  value  and  importance. 

".  .  .  Opportunity  for  safe,  careful,  and  delib- 
erate reform  is  now  offered,  and  none  of  us  should 
be  unmindful  of  a  time  when  an  abused  and  irri- 
tated people,  heedless  of  those  who  have  resisted 
timely  and  reasonable  relief,  may  insist  upon  a 
radical  and  sweeping  rectification  of  their  wrongi. 

"The  question  thus  imperatively  presented  for 
solution  should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  hif^er 
than  partisanship,  and  considered  in  the  light  of 
that  regard  for  patriotic  duty  which  ^ould 
characterize  the  action  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
weal  of  a  confiding  people. 

"Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will  not 
be  improved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.  This  savors  too  much  of 
bandying  epithets.  It  is  a  condition  which  confronts 
us  —  not  a  theory.  Relief  from  this  condition  may 
involve  a  slight  reduction  of  the  advantages  whidk 
we  award  our  home  productions,  but  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  such  advantages  should  not  be  contem- 
plated. The  question  of  free  trade  is  absolutdy 
irrelevant;  and  the  persistent  claim  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from 
unjust  and  unnecessary  taxation  are  schemes  of  so- 
called  free-traders  is  mischievous,  and  far  removed 
from  any  consideration  for  the  public  good.'' 

HI 

A  Manufacturer 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Implement  and  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers, wrote  in  a  recent  number  of 
American  Industries: 

"I  have  made  money  every  year  out  of  the  tariff 
graft.    Not  much,  but  still  a  little. 
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The  tariff  barons  raised  their  price  $50,000 
to  me.  I  made  a  charge  against  the  jobber  of 
tfo^ooo  and  I  know  that  he  charged  more  than 
$70,000  for  the  $60,000  he  paid  me.  Before 
reaching  the  consimier  the  $50,000  charge  became 
about  $100,000  to  be  paid  by  the  agricuhural 
consumer. 

"The  manufacturer  who  would  prosper  must 
make  a  double  profit,  one  by  the  shrewd  manage- 
ment of  his  business  and  another  by  still  shrewder 
manipulation  in  Washington. 

"  When  G)ngress  gave  us  45  per  cent .,  we  need- 
qg  only  20  per  cent.,  they  gave  us  a  G>ngres- 
sinial  permit,  if  not  an  invitation,  to  consolidate, 
form  one  great  trust,  and  advance  our  prices  25 
per  cent.,  being  the  difference  between  the  20 
per  cent,  needed  and  the  45  per  cent,  given." 

**TEE  MOST  WEI6HTT  QUESTION*' 

IN  HIS  invitation  to  the  governors  of  all 
the  states  and  territories  to  a  conference 
at  the  White  House  in  May,  to  discuss  means 
of  preserving  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  President  Roosevelt  wrote,  without 
extravagance,  that  this  is  "the  most  weighty 
question  now  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  He  continued:  '*The  proposed  con- 
ference, which  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be 
among  the  most  important  gatherings  in  our 
history  in  its  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  all 
our  people."  Our  fathers  had  the  richest 
ocmtinental  area  ever  held  by  men  of  our  race. 
They  and  we  have  developed  it  in  many  ways 
but  in  many  ways  we  have  depleted  it — 
have  wasted  forests  and  coal  and  the  power 
of  streams  and  the  original  richness  of  soil, 
to  a  degree  that  we  do  not  yet  fully  appreciate. 
But  widi  all  our  waste,  the  land  is  still  rich. 
Yet  it  is  time  we  were  awake  to  our  wasteful 
ways. 

Of  this  conference  and  of  the  many  forms 
of  activity  to  the  same  great  purpose,  two 
things  may  be  expected — an  authoritative  state- 
ment by  experts  of  definite  ways  by  which 
we  may  economically  use  our  resources,  and 
the  prodigious  emphasis  that  such  a  meeting 
win  put  on  the  subject  Every  public  journal 
in  the  land  will  be  obliged  to  discuss  it. 

Luckily — and  this  is  matter  for  universal 
appreciation — there  is  now  in  the  public 
service  a  group  of  men  to  whom  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  subject  falls  that  have  not  been 
matched  for  zeal  and  knowledge  in  our  history, 
nor  perhaps  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
They  include  (though  this  list  by  no  means 
includes    them    all)     Mr.    Gifford    Pinchot, 


Forester,  who  has  already  recast  American 
thought  and  changed  American  character  in 
its  relation  to  forestry  and  all  that  forestry 
implies;  Mr.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  whose  department  the  reclamation 
work  of  the  Government  is  carried  on,  and 
under  whom  a  new  commissioner  is  trying 
to  purge  the  land-office  of  long-established 
graft;  Mr.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
during  whose  long  administration  agriculture 
has  made  greater  progress  than  it  made  perhaps 
durmg  any  preceding  century;  Dr.  Holmes, 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  man  of  scientific 
training  and  of  adventure  and  imagination, 
who  has  conducted  the  important  coal  tests 
for  the  Government,  which  have  demonstrated 
fuel-values  and  opened  the  way  to  great 
economies;  Dr.  McGee,  now  the  secretary  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  a  scientific 
man  of  varied  attainments  whose  whole  life 
has  been  given  to  the  public  service  and  whose 
recent  article  on  the  Mississippi  River  in 
this  magazine  gives  a  new  and  broader  con- 
ception of  our  whole  great  valley  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  stream  management. 

To  emphasize  this  awakening  appreciation 
of  our  natural  wealth  and  to  point  out  the 
lessons  that  the  Government's  work  in  the 
West  has  for  the  whole  people,  of  every  part 
of  the  land,  The  World's  Work  pub- 
lishes portraits  of  these  men  of  surpassing 
usefulness,  and  it  has  thought  the  space  well 
filled  that  has  been  given  to  articles  wherein 
irrigation  and  forestry  and  land  administra- 
tion and  the  like  have  been  explained  and 
illustrated.  This  is  "the  most  weighty  ques- 
tion now  before  the  people,"  and  a  great  step 
in  our  education  and  in  our  national  wealth 
may  start  from  the  proper  study  of  it. 

TO  REFORM  BAN EIN6  IN  NSW  YORK 

BANKING,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  undergo  a 
long-needed  reform.  Governor  Hughes  recently 
appointed  a  committee  of  six  practical  bankers 
to  study  the  whole  subject,  and  to  make  a 
report  on  the  points  that  need  change.  It  is  a 
practical  step  toward  practical  legislation.  In 
the  coming  session  it  is  likely  that  the  Governor 
will  throw  all  his  influence  into  the  fight  to 
**  clean  house." 

The  committee  went  to  work  on  the  day  it 
was  appointed.  It  gathered  information  in  all 
quarters — from  bankers,  from  merchants,  from 
financial  critics.    It  was  a  working  conunittee, 
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not  title-proud  nor  technical   nor   bound  in 
the  usual  chains  of  convention. 

The  net  result  will  be  the  strengthening  of 
New  York's  already  fairly  strong  banking 
system.  The  savings  banks  need  little,  if  any, 
remedial  legislation.  They  stand  at  the  heaid 
of  the  honbr  list  in  the  country.  The  state 
banks  and  the  trust  companies,  however,  have 
never  been  what  they  should  be. 

The  first  main  question  that  will  come  before 
the  legislature  will  undoubtedly  be,  ''What  is 
a  bank?"  In  New  York  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  see  department  stores,  great 
mercantile  houses,  even  political  parties,  estab- 
lishing banks  under  their  personal  domination. 
The  evil  results  of  such  loose  banking  may  be 
traced  through  the  panic  of  October  and 
November.  It  is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  them, 
before  the  evil  spreads  and  causes  loss  to 
thousands  of  depositors. 

Another  striking  evil  in  New  York  is  the 
lack  of  proper  supervision  over  the  process  of 
winding  up  a  bank  that  has  failed.  In  the 
case  of  national  banks,  the  expenses,  legal 
and  administrative,  average  well  under  5  per 
cent,  of  the  net  assets.  In  New  York,  they 
have  run  above  50  per  cent.  "Counsel  fees," 
"receivers'  fees,"  and  "advisory  fees"  have 
been  worse  enemies  of  the  depositor  than  even 
the  personal  misdoing  of  officials.  It  has  come 
to  be  almost  an  axiom  that  the  plundering  of  a 
bank  begins  with  the  closing  of  its  doors. 
There  is  room  here  for  a  sweeping  reform; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  a  lawyer  will 
take  the  lead  in  fighting  this  evil  of  the  lawyers' 
profession  in  New  York. 

In  general,  the  machinery  of  bank  super- 
vision in  New  York  must  be  strengthened. 
The  department  has  been  lax — exceedingly 
lax  at  times.  The  functions  of  a  trust  company 
have  been  allowed  to  extend  beyond  all  reason. 
Only  recently  was  any  reserve  required  to 
safeguard  public  deposits  in  such  institutions. 
The  lines  that  properly  divide  the  commercial 
and  the  trust  banking  of  the  trust  company 
have  been  obliterated.  Speculation  has  crept 
in  to  corrupt  the  trust  companies,  so  that  to-day 
they  are  die  most  dangerous  element  in  the 
entire  banking  situation  in  the  state.  The 
lines  must  be  redrawn,  distinctly,  unmistak- 
ably; and  the  law  must  be  provided  with 
machinery  to  guarantee  that  its  observance 
shall  be  enforced. 

Supervision  must  be  defined.  More  than 
one  hundred  institutions  in  New  York  City  use 


the  word  ''savings''  in  their  titles,  and  invite 
the  deposits  of  savings,  yet  operate  outside 
the  regulation  of  the  savings-bank  law.  Some 
of  them  advertise  that  they  are  doing  business 
"under  the  supervisbn  of  the  banking  depart- 
ment" No  institution  should  be  allowed 
to  use  the  phrase  "savings"  in  its  title  un- 
less it  operate  in  the  full  letter  and  ^irit 
of  the  savings-bank  law,  which  is  pos^ly 
the  best  measure  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  little  real  dis- 
aster. The  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company,  the  runs  on  other  trust  companies, 
the  dosing  of  the  Borough  Bank  in  Brooklyn 
under  distressing  circumstances— all  these  are 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  awakening  of  public 
feeling  for  bank  revision.  The  people  must, 
and  will,  support  their  Governor  in  this  fight 
for  sound  banking.  A  year  ago  they  wouU 
not  have  given  him  such  hearty  suppoit 
To-day,  thanks  to  the  catastrophe  of  October 
and  November,  the  bank  reformer  marches 
confidently  to  victory. 

HESITATING  TO  FACE  THE  TRUTH 

THE  commissioners  of  the  fire  and  life 
insurance  companies  of  a  number  of  states 
met  together  a  little  while  ago  to  devise  some 
method  by  which  these  companies  might  avoid 
publishing  in  their  annual  reports  the  maricet 
values  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  that  they  own. 
They  sought  a  system  by  which  they  couki 
conceal  the  shrinkage  of  their  investments 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  changed  an  imposing  surplus  into 
an  embarrassing  deficit. 

It  was  coolly  proposed  that  the  statements 
should  be  made  as  of  December  31,  1906, 
completely  ignoring  the  collapse  of  1907. 
In  other  words,  some  insurance  managen 
desired  to  solicit  business  in.  1908  on  figures 
which  would  show  their  investments  at  almost 
the  highest  value  in  history.  It  would  be  hard 
to  recall  a  business  proposal  made  at  any  time 
or  in  any  place  more  foolish  than  this.  The 
business  public  cannot  be  cajoled  in  so  skopk 
a  way.  There  are  grim  facts,  cold  records  of 
disaster,  to  be  met  It  is  the  part  of  m^nlm^^ 
to  face  them  with  courage,  not  with  flimsy  li» 
Every  man  who  holds  a  policy,  whether  it  be 
on  his  life  or  his  property,  is  entided  to  know 
just  what  the  assets  of  his  company  are  worth, 
not  what  they  were  worth  a  year  ago.  Above 
all  else,  every  man  who  is  asked  to  take  out  a 
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new  policy  is  entitled  to  know  the  whole  truth 
about  these  companies. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  some  of  the 
companies  steadfastly  opposed  all  attempts  to 
put  into  effect  any  policy  of  concealment. 
They  were  wise  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  know  that  concealment — in  the  insurance 
business  of  all  places  —  is  the  mother  of 
distrust,  and  distrust  is  the  mother  of  panic 
and  ruin. 

Of  coiurse,  excuses  are  easily  found.  When 
all  others  fail,  the  life  insurance  companies 
may  fall  back  upon  the  tontine  policy-holders, 
whose  annual  dividends  might  be  imperiled, 
or  at  least  reduced,  if  the  loss  in  securities  in 
1907  were  written  off.  This  is  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  insurance,  and  is  not  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  any  such  action  as  that 
proposed. 

HKW  TOSK'S  TAX  ON  THE  OOnNTRyS  TRAFFIC 

MR.  JAMES  J.  HILL  recently  caUed 
attention  to  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
living  and  doing  business  in  New  York,  which 
has  reached  sudi  a  height  as  to  threaten  indus- 
tries here  and  the  business  of  the  port.  If  this 
cost  keeps  on  increasing,  much  shipping  may 
have  to  be  diverted  to  other  seaports.  There  is 
enough  truth  in  this  forecast  to  warrant  serious 
attention.  The  tax  on  transportation  is 
enormous — probably  higher  than  at  any  other 
great  port  in  the  world.  Harbor  dues,  lighter- 
age expenses,  storage,  all  the  incidentals  of 
frei^t  traffic,  are  very  high.  Rents  are  ex- 
orbitant.   Much  time  is  wasted,  too. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  new  condition,  but 
these  expenses  have  had  a  tendency,  as  most 
other  expenses  have,  to  increase  during  the 
years  of  exceptional  prosperity.  In  spite  of 
them,  the  traffic  has  come  in  an  ever-increasing 
flood.  True,  the  railroads  made  it  unprofit- 
able to  ship  great  volumes  of  grain  through 
this  gateway,  but  they  did  this  voluntarily, 
to  relieve  the  strain  of  a  too-great  traffic 
through  New  York. 

Even  with  these  drawbacks,  it  will  be  a 
very  long  time  before  New  York  ceases  to  be 
the  great  port  of  entry  and  exit  for  trans- 
atlantic trade,  particularly  in  manufactured 
pxoducts.  But  the  city  and  the  state  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  the  tax  on  business  is  made  as 
li^t  as  possible.  Port  charges,  elevator  dues, 
freight  differentials,  lighterage  charges,  ought 
to  be  kept  reasonable,  and,  above  all,  dock 
bdlities  on  both  rivers  ought  to  be  cheap 


and  good.  Less  patronage  and  politics  and 
a  higher  public  spirit  ^ould  come  to  the 
regulation  of  these  things. 

The  public  spirit  of  New  York  is  not  merely 
local  in  its  effects  or  obligations;  it  must 
cover  the  whole  country.  For  the  wealth 
and  the  business  activity  of  the  whole  country 
contribute  to  this  city  as  to  no  other. 

THB  LONO  VOYAGE  OF  THB  FLEET 

OUR  big  fleet  of  warships  has  gone  on  its 
long  cruise  around  South  America;  and 
they  present  such  a  spectacle  as  was  never 
seen  before  —  practically  the  whole  force  of 
the  second  naval  power  in  the  world  steam- 
ing from  one  ocean  to  another. 

There  are  two  clear-cut  conceptions  of  the 
navy  that  shape  men's  opinions  of  this  exploit. 
One  is  that  it  is  an  undesirable  thing  for  us 
to  have — us  who  are  opposed  to  war,  and  who 
ought  to  bring  every  possible  influence  to  bear 
to  encourage  universal  peace;  and  that  our 
having  a  navy  contradicts  our  peaceful  pro- 
fessions and,  in  fact,  keeps  our  warlike  qualities 
alive  and  is  a  menace  to  peace.  That  is  a 
perfectly  clear  opinion,  and  many  worthy 
men  hold  it. 

The  other  clear-cut  opinion  is  that  an  effi- 
cient navy  is  a  guarantee  of  peace — is,  indeed, 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  to  insure 
our  safety,  because  we  have  not  yet  come  into 
an  era  of  universal  arbitration  and  because, 
since  there  will  surely  be  international  wars 
in  the  future,  we  must  be  prepared  lest  one 
should  be  thrust  on  us.  That  also  is  a  per- 
fectly clear  opinion,  and  it  is  held,  we 
imagine,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  American 
people. 

But  it  is  hard  to  find  good  standing-room 
between  these  two  opinions.  If  we  ought  not 
to  have  a  navy  at  all,  our  expenditure  for 
warships  and  for  keeping  the  officers  and  men 
in  good  training  is  wrong.  But,  if  we  must 
have  ships  and  men,  then  we  must  have  good 
ships  and  enough  of  them  to  do  real  fighting; 
and  the  men  who  man  them  must  be  kept  in 
perfect  training.  It  would  be  mere  silly 
demoralization  to  have  a  few  relatively  worth- 
less ships  and  to  p)ermit  officers  and  crews  to 
become  soft.  Since,  therefore,  our  policy 
is  to  have  a  navy,  the  addition  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  new  ships,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  asks,  and  the  practice  cruise  of  the 
fleet  to  the  Pacific  are  not  only  defensible  but 
praiseworthy,  even  necessary     Every  officer 
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and  every  man  will  be  the  better  master  of 
his  craft  for  this  experience;  and  such  ships 
as  succumb,  if  any  do,  ought  to  be  put  out  of 
commission.  There  is  no  use  in  maintaining 
them  as  warships  if  they  are  unequal  to  this 
journey  and  the  return  cruise. 

Other  good  eflfects  of  the  voyage  seem  to 
have  been  forgotten  by  those  who  are  dis- 
pleased by  such  naval  activity.  At  every 
South  American  port  where  the  fleet  calls, 
the  people  will  welcome  it  and  will  be  impressed 
by  its  coming  as  a  friendly  act.  In  a  sense, 
Admiral  Evans's  visits  to  these  ports  will  be  a 
visit  of  our  Government  to  these  South-Amer- 
ican Governments — a  friendly  visit;  and  there 
is  no  other  equally  convenient  and  impressive 
way  for  our  Government  to  make  a  friendly 
visit  to  these  Governments.  The  good  effects 
of  Secretary  Root's  visit  will  be  strengthened 
by  Admiral  Evans. 

These  friendly  influences,  the  gratification 
of  our  own  people  of  the  Pacific  States,  the 
experience  that  the  officers  and  crews  will 
have,  and  the  practical  test  of  the  ships  them- 
selves, are  among  the  good  results  looked  for. 
As  for  a  threat  to  Japan  and  the  stirring  up  of 
hostile  feelings  there — these  have  vanished  as 
other  mares'  nests  do. 

THB  STING  OF  PREJUDICE  AGAINST  JAPANESE 

JAPAN,  in  fact,  has  shown  singular  wisdom 
and  forbearance  in  dealing  with  the 
emigration  of  laborers  to  the  United  States. 
When  Baron  Ishii,  the  commissioner  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  discovered  by  his  own 
observations  and  experiences  here  and  in 
Canada  that  there  was  a  settled  and  even 
violent  objection  to  their  coming,  he  went 
home  and  advised  his  countrymen  to  pursue 
an  exceedingly  conciliatory  policy. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  informed 
our  Government  that  it  is  revising  and  restrict- 
ing the  system  of  passports,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  number  of  immigrants  to  our  country, 
and  thus  prevent  possible  restrictive  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  Japan  prefers  that  its 
laborers  should  go  to  Korea  and  Man- 
churia and  develop  territory  under  their  own 
control. 

Still,  there  is  a  sting  in  the  protruding  fact 
for  the  Japanese — the  bald  fact  of  a  strong 
race  prejudice.  In  war,  in  statesmanship,  in 
education,  in  art,  in  science,  they  have  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world;  but  they  now 
discover  that  the  American  and  the  English- 


man, in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  these 
achievements,  draw  a  color-line  against  them 
as  they  draw  it  against  other  colored  races. 
Their  Government  is  cordially  admitted  into 
the  family  of  nations  and  their  men  of  culture 
and  distinction  are  welcomed  by  white  men; 
but  the  Japanese  laborer  may  not  freely  share 
the  opportunities  that  are  open  in  the  white 
man's  land  in  America  to  other  white  men  of 
whatever  race  or  country.  There  is  hidden 
somewhere  in  this  distinction  trouble  for  the 
future.  But  in  the  meantime  Japan  is  pru- 
dent, patient,  astute,  and  its  statesmen  show  the 
wisdom  of  self-restraint.  In  the  meantime,  too, 
Japanese  laborers  are  welcomed  in  Brazil, 
where  the  Government  distributes  land  among 
them  to  induce  them  to  settle;  and  Mexico 
also  is  hospitable  to  them. 

The  change  of  one  Japanese  ambassador 
for  another  had  no  esp)ecial  significance  touch- 
ing the  relations  of  the  two  Governments — 
so  the  world  was  assured  both  from  Washington 
and  from  Tokio;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  a 
feeling  of  profound  disappointment  in  the 
Japanese  mind  about  the  temper  shown  in 
America  toward  Japanese  laborers. 

CROSS-CUSRSNTS  OF  MIGRATION 

THE  large  stream  of  steerage  passengers 
back  to  Europe,  which  began  in  the  fall, 
means  that  the  labor  market  of  the  world  is 
coming  to  be  like  the  market  of  a  neighborhood. 
When  there  is  work  at  good  wages  here, 
Italians  and  Scandinavians  and  the  rest  come 
and  do  it;  and,  when  work  slackens,  they  go 
back  home,  where  they  can  live  more  cheaply 
and  happily,  some  to  start  life  again  in  their 
old  homes  with  the  capital  that  they  have 
saved,  and  others  to  come,  back  here  again 
when  they  are  needed  at  high  wages.  You 
may  find,  especially  in  Italy,  many  good  houses 
that  have  been  built  and  many  families 
established  in  comfort  by  money  earned  in 
America.  Thus  the  old  lands,  where  living 
is  cheaper,  take  their  toll  of  our  prosperity; 
and  in  periods  of  depression  large  sums  of 
wage-money,  just  when  we  need  it  most,  go 
abroad.  In  this  way  a  panic  here,  or  even  a 
lessening  of  work,  contributes  to  the  prosperity 
of  many  European  communities.  This  is  not 
economically  fair;  but  tiie  laws  of  economics 
work  across  boundary  lines  and  oceans  as  wire- 
less telegraphy  does. 

The  loss  of  many  of  the  best  foreign  laborers 
and  of  their  money  (for  only  the  best  r^um 
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to  their  homelands)  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
our  industrial  system — the  system  of  feverish 
activity,  of  large  organization,  of  civic  and 
social  carelessness  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
fortunate  that  the  going  of  these  laborers 
relieves  us  of  the  danger  of  large  masses  of 
unemployed  when  a  time  of  depression  comes. 
It  gives  a  better  chance  to  the  larger  stream 
that  is  ever  flowing  hither.  More  than  a 
million  came  during  ten  months  last  year, 
and  perhaps  half  a  million  will  go  back  this 
winter. 

Large  movements  of  population  are  among 
the  most  interesting  things  in  human  history. 
They  are  caused  in  our  time  by  economic 
demand,  by  oppressive  conditions  at  home, 
by  the  cheapness  of  travel,  by  well-traveled 
roads  (that  is,  by  sheer  habit  and  momen- 
tum); and  every  large  movement  has  its 
many-sided  significance.  For  instance,  the 
readiness  of  many  Italians  to  return  to 
their  own  country  indicates  the  belter  chances 
in  life  there  that  the  enormous  Italian  emigra- 
tion of  the  last  decade  or  two  has  brought. 
They  are  welcomed  back  wherever  they  are 
needed.  The  former  economic  and  political 
pressure  has  been  relaxed.  Moreover,  these 
men  and  women  who  go  back  carry  many 
new  ideas  and  some  new  habits  that  help 
to  build  up  their  communities;  and  thus 
our  prosperity  contributes  to  the  betterment 
of  life  in  many  a  peasant  community  in 
Europe. 

But  while  Italy  and  to  a  less  degree  other 
European  countries  are  "intelligence  offices" 
and  economic  beneficiaries  of  our  great  indus- 
trial commonwealths,  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
our  Southern  States  to  secure  white  immigrants 
succeed  slowly.  They  offer  most  attractive 
opportunities,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
"quick"  opportunities.  They  are  opportuni- 
ties rather  for  trained  farmers  and  for  skilled 
workers  who  have  already  become  American- 
ized. Wages  are  yet  lower  than  in  the  North 
and  in  the  West;  the  presence  of  two  races 
complicates  social  life;  and,  most  powerful 
force  of  all,  the  machinery  of  immigration  is 
not  in  good  working  order — the  way  is  not  yet 
made  plain  and  easy  from  a  European  village 
to  a  Southern  town  or  plantation.  A  large 
movement  of  men  is  hard  to  start  and — hard 
to  stop. 

Thus,  while  large  streams  of  laborers  flow 
back   and    forth   between    Europe    and    our 


Northern  and  Middle  Western  States,  the 
Southern  States  lack  laborers;  so,  too,  do  the 
Pacific  States,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  that 
go  there;  Canada  seeks  more  European  settlers 
than  it  gets,  large  as  the  immigration  is;  and 
Canada  and  our  own  Pacific  and  Southern 
States  aHke  object  to  the  coming  of  brown  or 
yellow  men  to  supply  their  deficiency.  In  a 
word,  the  white  man  who  will  work  is  at  a 
premium  alike  in  South  Africa  (from  which 
many  Englishmen  are  going  back  home)  and 
in  Georgia  and  Oregon  and  the  great  Canadian 
Northwest.  The  ease  of  movement  back  and 
forth  across  the  Atlantic  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  between  other  parts  of  the  white 
man's  world. 

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND 

THE  visit  to  England  in  the  early  winter 
of  the  German  Emperor  was  watched 
with  curious  eyes  from  many  European  capitals. 
Berlin,  in  particular,  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  find  a  justification  for  the  almost  openly 
expressed  mistrust  with  which  the  visit  was 
regarded.  But  the  frankly  appreciative  re- 
ception which  awaited  him  in  the  streets  of 
London  disarmed  hostile  critics  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  somewhat  guarded  language 
the  newspapers  of  England,  Germany,  and 
France  have  expressed  their  complete  satis- 
faction at  this  formal  termination  of  a  long 
estrangement.  But  German  newspapers  had 
not  failed  to  notice  that  this  rapprochement 
came  only  when  King  Edward  had  practically 
completed  the  ring  fence  of  isolation  which 
hems  in  the  German  Empire  on  all  sides. 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway,  and  Russia 
have  each  in  turn  acquiesced  in  the  friendly 
arrangement  by  which  immediate  questions 
involving  friction  with  the  British  Empire  and 
any  possible  misunderstanding  at  some  future 
period  have  been  set  at  rest  by  King  Edward's 
indefatigable  care  and  ready  tact. 

The  German  Emperor's  visit  completes  the 
exchange  of  international  courtesies  and  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  asking  whether 
any  material  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  political  outlook  of  Europe  by  this 
somewhat  tardy  reconciliation.  It  would  be 
hasty  to. assume  that  because  no  agreement 
has  been  come  to  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
visit,  that  therefore  the  meeting  between  the  two 
rulers  has  been  barren  of  fruit.  In  the  first 
place,  no  acute  conflicts  of  interest  have  as  yet 
arisen  between  England  and  Germany.    What- 
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ever  soreness  may  have  been  felt  at  the  alleged 
inaction  of  the  British  troops  and  police  in 
South  Africa  along  the  German  frontier  has 
been  long  ago  dispelled  by  the  energetic  action 
of  a  small  British  column  in  destroying  Moren- 
ga's  band.  The  hostility  that  existed,  and 
probably  must  always  exist,  between  the  two 
nations  is  prompted  by  the  ready  spirit  of 
ominous  prophecy  in  which  neither  is  deficient. 
The  chief  danger  lay  in  the  fact  that  so  long 
as  the  two  prime  diplomatists  were  estranged 
it  was  impossible  even  to  begin  an  attempt  at 
reconciliation;  and  the  most  important  result  of . 
the  recent  visit  lies  not  in  definite  achievement, 
or  even  in  a  much  improved  mutual  under- 
standing. It  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  the 
overtures  which  had  hitherto  been  impossible 
are  now  at  any  rate  matters  capable  of 
sympathetic  discussion. 

ENGLAND  AS  AN  ASYLUM 

NOT  the  least  curious  fact  that  will  have  to 
be  explained  by  the  historian  of  the  future 
is  the  practical  immunity  from  attempted 
assassination  which  is  enjoyed  by  sovereigns  who 
visit  King  Edward.  At  least  four  European 
monarchs  are  far  safer  in  the  crowded  streets 
of  London,  where  adequate  protection  is  al- 
most impossible  and  the  scum  of  three  con- 
tinents jostle  Englishmen  for  places  beside  the 
openly  advertised  royal  route,  than  in  their 
own  carefully  policed  capitals.  It  is  customary 
to  point  to  the  traditionally  benign  attitude  of 
the  English  people  toward  all  political  re- 
fugees and  criminals  as  the  sole  and  sufficient 
reason.  But  however  greatly  this  may  modify 
the  hostility  of  the  Anarchist  centres  in  London, 
which  are  by  this  custom  permitted  to  hatch 
their  plots  in  peace,  it  fails  to  account  for  the 
absence  of  individual  fanaticism.  It  is  absurd 
to  contend  that  a  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  his  purpose  will  refrain  from  a 
contemplated  assassination  because  its  achieve- 
ment may  hamper  the  subsequent  intrigues  of 
strangers.  It  is  a  curious  problem,  and  its  ex- 
planation may  lie  a  good  deal  deeper  than  the 
superficial  reason  just  quoted.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  just  as  no  American  long  resident 
in  England  can  wholly  resist  the  sedate  in- 
fluence which  is  exhaled  by  the  steadfast  per- 
manence of  the  English  race —  its  peculiarities, 
its  standpoints,  and  its  achievements  alike  — 
sOy  too,  that  strong  abhorrence  of  killing  any 
defenseless  man,  which  is  seated  deep  in 
London's  six  millions,  has  also  its  unconscious 


but  controlling  effect  upon  the  would- 
be  assassin.  It  is  a  nice  point  for  the 
psychologist. 

THB  NSW  CULTUSE  OF  THE  EUMAH  SAGE 

ANY  man  will  come  to  dose  quarteis 
with  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  sub- 
ject of  human  progress  if  he  read  the  literature 
of  eugenics,  "the  science  of  being  well-boni/' 
with  which  Professor  Pearl's  article  in  this 
magazine  has  to  do. 

To  be  bom  well— that  is,  of  healthful  and 
well-mated  parents  who  were  themselves  so 
bom  of  parents  so  bom — is  to  make  a  con* 
stantly  ascending  scale  of  living,  especially 
when  by  the  help  of  the  new  knowledge  of  san- 
itation, hygiene,  and  digestion  every  generatbn 
may  make  a  positive  gain  in  preserving  and 
transmitting  its  strongest  qualities. 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  has  pointed  out 
as  clearly  as  anybody  the  physical  degenenqr 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  by  our  modem  tender- 
ness to  the  physically  weak  and  defective— a 
very  proper  development  of  civilization^  but 
a  development  of  kindliness  nevertheless  that 
has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  race.  Another 
debilitating  influence  is  the  cult  of  "fads"— 
of  forever  seeking  health  and  of  devdwing 
a  morbid  self-consciousness  of  the  body— 
the  water-cures,  the  food-cures,  the  fast-cures^ 
the  exercise-cures,"  the  pathetic  half-truthi 
at  which  we  grasp  and  with  which  we  morbid^ 
struggle,  instead  of  going  on  leading  noixnil 
and  temperate  lives  by  rational  care  of  the 
body  and  by  honest  work. 

But,  after  all,  by  preachmg  and  in  spite  of 
it,  by  fads  and  in  spite  of  them,  by  the  doctors' 
help  and  in  spite  of  them  (the  profession  yet 
working  partly  with  its  murderous  old  em- 
piricism but  more  and  more  with  its  saving 
methods  of  prevention),  we  are  very  fut 
coming  to  have  a  right  regard  for  the  body 
and  a  right  care  of  it,  and  coming  to  appreciate 
it  as  civilization  has  not  before  done  since 
the  old  Greeks. 

You  can  find  facts  to  prove  this  ever-in- 
creasing physical  improvement  of  the  better 
class  of  American  people.  College  students, 
for  instance,  are  representative  of  this  class; 
and  the  physical  improvement  that  they  shcfw 
over  their  predecessors  of  half  a  century  ago 
is  a  cheerful  story.  Measurements  made  at 
many  colleges  show  that  both  young  men  and 
young  women  are  heavier  aiul  taller  than 
students  of  the  same  age  were  a  generatioii 
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ago.  Gills  at  Smith  College  (aged  17)  are 
three  pounds  heavier,  half-an-inch  taller,  and 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  larger  in  chest-measure- 
ment than  girls  of  the  same  ag^  were  in  1883; 
and  other  schools  for  young  women  report 
a  similar  improvement.  The  Amherst  College 
boy  of  twenty  is  four-fifths  of  an  inch  taller 
than  the  Amherst  boy  of  twenty  was  in  1880, 
and  more  than  three  pounds  heavier.  The 
health  of  students  is  correspondingly  better, 
not  because  they  are  larger,  but  for  the  same 
reasons  that  made  them  larger — being  better- 
bom,  in  a  physical  sense,  living  more  in  the 
cq)en  air,  giving  more  time  to  sports,  eating 
better  food,  having,  in  short,  more  knowledge 
of  the  body  and  a  greater  respect  for  it.  To 
use  an  aoulemic  phrase,  we  are  having  a 
renaissance  of  body-culture,  sensible  as  well 
as  "faddish." 

The  "movement"  (to  use  a  name  that 
the  "faddists"  dearly  love  to  share  with  all 
''reformers")  takes  many  shapes.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  pamphlet  put  forth  by  the  ex- 
cellent Public  Health  Defense  League,  report- 
ing the  conviction  of  many  quacks  for  practis- 
ing all  sorts  of  impositions  and  criminalities 
on  the  silly  and  the  vicious  and  the  imfortunate. 
Again,  the  general  waking-up  of  the  public 
coDsdence  to  the  physical  dangers  of  sexual 
vice  and  the  distribution,  especially  by  an 
oiganization  in  Chicago,  of  plain  literature  on 
the  subject  are  having  most  excellent  effects 
in  spreading  a  high  and  dean  regard  for  the 
body.  Good  morals  are  encouraged  by  physical 
teadiing  and  training  as  they  never  were  by 
mere  moralizing  since  the  world  began. 

In  a  land  where  everbody  holds  meetings 
for  every  conceivable  purpose,  few  calls  for 
gatherings  are  so  significant  as  this: 

''The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in 
conjunction  with  the  Public  Health  Defense 
League  will  give  a  series  of  mass  meetings  in  New 
York  on  four  Sundays  [observe  the  day]  in 
January,  each  meeting  to  be  devoted  to  a  public 
beahfa  subject.  Distingui^ed  speakers  from  all 
over  the  country  will  address  these  meetings  and, 
during  1908,  the  League  hopes  to  duplicate  them 
in  other  dties.'' 

A  HKW  BSA  nr  HKALTH 

THE  number  of  public-spirited  organi- 
sations that  are  working,  might  and  main , 
for  the  public  health  shows  Sie  earnestness  of 
our  awakening.  In  addition  to  the  Public 
Hedtfa  Defense  League,  which  is  national  in 


its  scope,  and  the  long  number  of  medical  and 
semi-medical  societies,  the  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  an  influential 
Committee  of  One  Himdred  and  other  com- 
mittees that  bring  all  possible  influences  to 
bear,  esp)ecially  now,  to  induce  Congress  to 
give  wider  scope  to  the  Government's  activities 
for  the  prevention  and  the  stamping  out  of 
disease.  Among  the  specific  facts  that  this 
Association  has  taken  up  for  emphasis  are 
these: 

"That  the  Ohio  River  represents  a  thousand 
miles  of  typhoid  fever;  and  the  Hudson  River, 
the  whole  distance  from  Albany  to  the  sea, 
spreads  infection  among  millions,  from  pol- 
luted water  and  ice. 

"That  of  our  80,000,000  population,  8,000,- 
000  must  die  of  tuberculosis,  most  of  whose 
lives  might  be  saved  by  properly  enforced 
health  laws. 

"  That  the  milk-supplies  of  many  cities  Ue 
across  state  boundaries  and  cannot  be  super- 
vised by  the  authorities  of  the  states  in  which 
the  cities  are,  and  infant  mortality  varies 
directly  with  the  purity  of  the  milk." 

All  these  and  more  reasons  are  put  forward 
to  the  National  Government  to  broaden  still 
more  its  activities  for  the  public  health.  It 
is  gratifying  to  recall  the  really  rapid  extensk)n 
of  governmental  activity  since  the  time  when 
the  General  Government  first  made  uniform 
quarantine  regulations  in  1866.  Most  of  the 
Federal  departments  do  valuable  work — the 
Interior  Department  in  studying  the  water 
supply;  the  Navy  by  medical  research;  the 
War  Department  by  its  sanitary  engineers, 
especially  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  the  Philip- 
pines; the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  prepares  reports 
and  statistics  and  maintains  a  laboratory; 
and  the  Agricultural  Department  through 
many  of  its  bureaus,  esp)ecially  by  the  food 
acts.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  of 
pressure  when  there  will  be  a  Department 
of  the  Public  Health,  maintained  by  the  General 
Government.  In  the  meantime,  too,  many 
of  the  states  are  strengthening  their  laws  and 
widening  their  activities  in  such  a  way  that  the 
prevention  of  disease  within  their  boimdaries 
will  be  carried  forward. 

We  may  enter  a  wholly  new  era  of  safety 
and  immunity  by  efficient  work  in  all  these 
ways.  But  such  changes  never  come  without 
individual  as  well  as  coordinated  effort  Laws 
are  of  value  only  in  proportion  to  the  active 
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public  opinion  that  is  behind  them.  One 
of  the  first  duties  of  citizenship — individual 
duties — is  to  see  to  it  that  your  own  house- 
hold and  your  own  neighborhood  live  up  to 
the  light  of  hygienic  knowledge.  However 
competent  and  eflSdent  and  untiring  your  local 
health-oflScer  may  be,  his  permanent  success 
in  enforcing  the  laws  is  dependent  upon  the 
sentiment  of  the  community. 

A  UTTLB  SERMON  ON  HELPFULNESS 

A  NUMBER  of  readers  of  The  World's 
Work  have  been  pleased  to  express 
gratification  at  what  has  recently  been  said 
in  its  pages  about  the  directions  of  the  greatest 
social  progress,  such  as  the  straightforward 
way  of  improving  the  human  stock  by  better 
breeding,  the  method  of  direct  constructive 
helpfulness  such  as  trade-schools  give,  and 
such  like  obvious  but  forever  important  kinds 
of  work. 

Now  there  is  one  way  in  which  every  effi- 
cient and  energetic  person  can  help  some  less 
efficient  person  that  is  worth  thought  in  this 
season  of  good  resolutions.  Take  the  cue 
from  the  method  of  the  Federal  Agricul- 
tural Department  in  its  "demonstration" 
work  on  farms.  A  governmental  "demon- 
strator" will  go  to  a  farmer  and  show  him  how, 
by  simple  methods  of  right  farming,  he  may 
increase  his  yield  by  25  per  cent,  or  50  per 
cent.,  or  possibly  double  it.  By  tact  he 
persuades  the  farmer  to  try  the  "experiment" 
on  a  small  area.  The  net  result,  of  course, 
is  a  complete  revolution  in  method  by  the 
farmer,  if  he  be  a  teachable  man,  as  well  as  by 
all  the  better  class  of  farmers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. But  it  requires  tact  and  high  social 
qualities  to  do  that. 

If  you  have  tact  and  high  social  qualities 


of  a  corresponding  kind,  you  may  be  of  similar 
personal  ser\ace  to  some  member  of  your  own 
craft  or  calling,  with  whom  you  are,  or  can  come 
to  be,  in  friendly  and  even  intimate  relations. 
If  you  are  more  efficient  than  he,  you 
can  teach  him. 

One  lack  in  life,  as  it  goes  on  day  by  day, 
is  the  lack  of  such  direct,  personal,  fdendly 
suggestion  about  our  daily  work.  We  go 
through  some  formal  training  or  apprentice- 
ship which  we  regard  as  a  period  when  teaching 
is  proper.  But,  as  a  rule,  after  we  begin  work 
or  practice,  nobody  teaches  us.  True,  every 
observing  man  learns  valuable  lessons  from 
his  associates  or  rivals;  but  the  vast  mass  of 
workers  learn  little  after  the  period  of  formal 
training,  except  by  their  own  experience.  It 
is  seldom  that  a  companion  or  rival  o£Fers 
helpful  suggestions. 

Now  the  point  of  this  whole  sermon  is 
not  only  or  mainly  that  you  should  be  generous 
and  tactful  and  social  enough  to  help  a  worker 
at  your  own  trade  or  business  or  profession — 
that  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  a  better  thing, 
perhaps,  is  to  make  sure  that  you  are  yoursdC 
sufficiently  open-minded  and  hospitable  to 
friendly  help  to  get  the  good  service  that 
wiser  and  more  skilful  men  about  you  will 
gladly  give,  if  you  have  the  proper  friendly 
receptivity  and  a  spirit  of  reciprocity.  Most 
inefficient  men  are  pig-headed  men  and 
instinctively  resent  suggestions  about  their 
own  business.  The  first  quality  that  will 
make  you  helpful  to  others  this  year,  or  any 
year,  is  your  own  receptivity  of  help  and  your 
frankly  friendly  attitude  even  to  your  com- 
petitors. If  you  have  the  temperament  to  wel- 
come help  yourself— if  you  are  yourself 
teachable — you  have  the  first  quality  that  is 
required  to  help  others. 


THE  SMALL  INVESTOR  AND  THE  PANIC 


DURING  the  past  three  months  or  so 
much  has  been  heard  about  the  small 
investor.  Early  in  November  he  be- 
came the  mainstay  of  the  tottering  Wall 
Street  market.  The  small  investor  buys  with 
cash,  and  cash  was  the  cr}'ing  need  of  the 
Wall  Street  people  in  those  days.  Each  day 
the  financial  press,  which  normally   ignores 


anything  less  than  hundred-share  orders,  made 
careful  count  of  the  "odd-lot"  business  in 
the  market.  An  "odd-lot,'*  it  may  be  ex- 
plained, means  anything  less  than  one  himdred 
shares  of  stock. 

A  detailed  inventory  of  the  stocks  bought 
in  this  way  during  the  panic  is,  of  coune, 
quite  impossible.    The  statements  concerning 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  the  buying  are  there- 
foie  mere  g^eralizations,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  a  few  repi'esentative  houses. 

From  such  data  it  appears  that  the  great 
bulk  of  this  investment  during  the  autunm 
was  in  such  stocks  as  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific, 
and,  notably.  United  States  Steel  preferred. 
The  people  who  had  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  invest  sought  out  dividend-paying  stocks, 
and  stocks  which  in  normal  times  had  sold 
much  higher  than  their  panic  prices.  One 
estimate  placed  the  buying  in  these  five  stocks 
alone  at  a  total  of  more  than  $75,000,000. 

Now,  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance  —  or  rather  there  are  two  lessons: 
one  for  the  small  investor,  and  the  other 
for  the  big  banker.  Both,  it  would  seem, 
need  the  lesson.  The  phenomenon  may  be 
analyzed  so  as  to  be  easily  understood. 

In  normal  times  the  small  capitalist  is  not 
a  buyer  of  stocks  or  bonds  to  any  great  extent. 
He  has  his  money  all  involved  in  his  business, 
or  perhaps  deposited  in  good  savings  banks 
or  trust  companies.  He  does  not  know  the 
prices  of  stocks.  What  little  investment  he 
makes  is  in  local  bonds,  in  county  or  town 
issues,  in  little  companies  whose  managers 
he  knows.  He  looks  with  suspicion  upon  Wall 
Street  and  the  securities  in  which  Wall  Street 
is  interested. 

Meantime,  the  big  capitalists  become  the 
holders  of  stocks  in  great  masses.  In  a  five- 
year  period  of  prosperity,  the  number  of 
stockholders  in  the  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
will  shrink  10  to  20  per  cent.  That  means 
"accumulation,"  that  is,  the  gathering  together 
of  great  single  interests  in  the  stock.  The  same 
thing  goes  on  in  every  good  stock.  The 
capitalist  owning  such  stocks  frequently  uses 
them  in  securing  business  loans  in  large 
amounts.  The  big  banks  loan  on  them  as 
collateral.    That  is  a  normal  condition. 

Then  a  pinch  comes,  such  a  pinch  as  came, 
for  instance,  in  October,  in  August,  and 
in  March  of  this  last  year.  Hardly  a  year 
passes  without  such  a  pinch,  though  seldom 
does  it  assume  the  proportions  of  the  panic 
in  1907.  Immediately  a  new  set  of  conditions 
arises.  The  big  capitalist  owning  many  stocks 
finds  himself  more  and  more  pressed  for 
ready  money.  In  time,  instead  of  trying  to 
make  more  loans,  he  decides  to  sell  some  of 
his  stocks.  It  starts  slowly,  this  new  condition, 
but  gains  headway  as  he  discovers  that  all 


his  friends  are  doing  the  same  thing.  Soon, 
if  conditions  continue  unfavorable,  the  sellers 
outnumber  the  buyers.  Then  there  is  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  market  prices.  There  is  a 
rush  to  sell.  A  few  English  or  German  buyers 
may  come  in  at  this  jimcture;  and  the  middle- 
class  capitalists  of  this  country,  who  have  been 
waiting  for  a  slight  decline  before  buying 
stocks  or  bonds,  may  also  come  in.  That 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  enough  to  stop  the 
decline  by  supplying  the  rich  capitalists  with 
the  funds  they  need. 

In  our  October  smash  this  buying  was 
soon  swept  aside.  It  did  not  provide  nearly 
enough  cash.  Once  it  was  broken  through, 
nothing  seemed  able  to  stop  the  frantic  rush 
to  sell.  Then  came  the  bank  exposures. 
That  immediately  tightened  the  supply  of 
money.  There  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no 
one  to  buy,  and  there  were  thousands  ready 
and  anxious  to  sell.  That  was  a  stock-market 
panic. 

Mr.  Morgan  and  his  committee,  backed 
by  the  First  National  Bank,  the  City  Bank, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  great  banks,  checked 
the  rush  by  extraordinary  and,  perhaps,  barely 
legal  methods.  Then  the  "small  investor'* 
waked  up. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  sitting  back, 
with  his  money  and  with  no  stocks.  Slowly 
he  came  to  realize  that  there  were  many  safe 
stocks,  selling  at  very  low  prices.  He  figured 
out  that  the  3  J  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  paid  him 
by  his  bank  was  not  very  much  as  compared 
with  the  return  he  could  get  by  buying  these 
high-class  stocks.  He  saw  his  $i,ooo-a-year 
income  increased  to  $1,500  by  wise  investment. 
More  than  that,  he  was  quite  sure  that  some- 
time or  other  he  would  see  these  stocks  again 
selling  at  high  prices.  He  figured  the  thing  out, 
just  as  though  he  were  about  to  buy  a  slice 
of  his  neighbor's  farm  or  to  absorb  his  rival's 
store  or  little  factory.  He  did  not  contem- 
plate a  "flyer"  in  the  market:  he  contemplated 
a  real  investment. 

He  came  down  with  his  money.  In  a  good 
many  cases  he  made  the  mistake  of  sending 
his  money  by  mail  to  some  widely  advertised, 
clever,  alluring  brokerage  house  with  no  repu- 
tation except  the  one  it  gave  itself  by  advertis- 
ing in  untrustworthy  newspapers  and  equally 
untrustworthy  periodicals.  But  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  he  made  no  mistakes.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted:  he  knew  what  he 
would  pay:  he  foimd  out  the  right  place  to 
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go.  In  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  he 
came  himself,  bringing  his  money  on  his 
person. 

.  If  he  had  been  in  the  Street  before,  he  came 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  banker. 
Without  it  he  found  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory houses  in  Wall  Street  closed  to  him. 
For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  houses 
demand  such  an  introduction  even  from  the 
man  who  carries  specie  or  bills  with  him  to 
pay  for  what  he  buys.  In  times  of  panic, 
such  as  the  first  week  or  so  in  November, 
checks  on  out-of-town  banks  were  not  ac- 
cepted in  pa}Tnent  unless  certified.  Dozens 
of  men  came  into  town  to  make  purchases 
and  went  back  without  them,  merely  because 
they  had  failed  to  realize  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

Every  small  investor  intending  to  buy  stocks 
or  bonds  should  see  to  it  that  these  little  pre- 
liminaries are  observed.  If  he  has  a  connec- 
tion with  a  good  banker,  then  he  is  all  right. 
His  checks  need  not  be  certified  except  in 
actual  panic,  when  banks  are  under  suspicion. 
But  if  he  has  to  make  a  connection,  he  should 
first  select  his  banker  with  the  most  minute 
care;  then  bring  or  send  a  good  introduction; 
then  clinch  the  argument  of  good  standing  by 
paying  for  his  purchases  in  certified  checks, 
or  in  cash  Under  such  circumstances,  he 
will  be  a  welcome  and  honored  customer  in 
any  good  banking  house. 

Many  came  prepared.  In  the  main,  they 
bought  promptly,  then  went  away.  The  stocks 
went  with  them,  transferred  to  their  names 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  The  old  cam- 
paigners, men  who  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
former  panics  or  even  in  mere  dull  times,  left 
the  stocks  in  the  names  of  their  bankers  and  in 
their  hands,  merely  taking  receipts  for  them. 
It  is  a  practice  commended  to  only  a  few, 
and  they  such  as  have  connection  only  with 
the  best  and  most  solid  of  bankers. 

The  following  list  shows  the  stocks  bought 
by  one  buyer  through  a  bond  house  which  has 
a  stock  department.  The  prices  are  approxi- 
mate. He  told  me  the  number  of  shares  he 
bought,  and  that  the  total  was  ''about  $5,000." 

COST  DIVXDEIIDS 

fl,I20  $70 

1,030  70 

1,050  70 

830  70 

I,030  80 


STOCK 

30  Pennsylvania  56 
10  Nor.  Pacific  103 
10  Sou.  Pacific,  Pfd.xo5 
10  U.  S.  Steel,  Pfd.  Sa 
xo  Gen.  Electric  loa 
Total 


$5,040      $360 


His  investment  will  probably  turn  out  wdL 
Perhaps  he  may  not  get  $80  fh>m  his  General 
Electric,  but  that  seems  a  remote  oontingenqr. 
He  came  from  Schenectady,  and  he  was  deter* 
mined  to  buy  General  Electric,  rUiming  that 
he  knew  all  about  its  business.  In  fact,  it 
was  by  persuasion  of  his  banker  that  he  did  not 
put  half  of  his  total  investment  into  this  one 
stock. 

In  general  his  investment  yidds  him  a* 
little  over  7  per  cent.  That  is  double  dtf^ 
amount  a  3^  per  cent,  savings  bank  wouU 
pay  him.  He  is  also  conservative  in  figiuiqg 
that  his  principal  should  increase  by  $Z|5oo 
with  the  return  of  good  times.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  will  do  so.  It  may  take  sevenl 
years,  but  the  conservative  buyer  does  not 
figure  on  a  six-months'  turnover  in  stocks, 
nor  in  any  other  business  except  merchandise. 

Now,  these  stocks  are  not  all  of  a  class  into 
which  the  average  investor  should  be  advised 
to  put  his  savings  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
In  the  early  months  of  1907,  The  World's 
Work  answered  many  questions  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  such  stocks.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  investor  was  advised  to  regard 
them  as  ''business  men's  investments,"  and 
not  as  "gilt-edge."  Savmgs-bank  depositors 
were  ad\ased  to  leave  their  cash  in  bank,  or 
to  buy  only  such  bonds  as  are  legal  for  savings 
banks  themselves.  It  is  only  under  extra- 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  as  those  of  the 
autumn  of  1907,  that  such  investors  shouU 
be  encouraged  to  purchase  stocks  of  this  class. 

The  lesson  taught  the  banker  may  be  put 
briefly,  for  he  needs  few  words.    It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  once  more,  as  always,  the  banking 
and  brokerage  facilities  of  the  really  conser- 
vative class  failed  utterly  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Thousands  of  would-be  buyers  of  stocks  for 
cash    were  turned  away  from   Wall  Street 
houses  of  the  first  and  second  rank,  meid^ 
because  they  came  with  ''small  amounty^, :- 
$300,  $400,  or,  in  some  few  cases,  even  Sz^ooo^  •;; 
to  mvest.    The  good  tunes  of  the  past  decadftfl 
have  gone  to  the  heads  of  the  bankers.    If  di#  ^ 
lesson  of  1907  is  properly  taken  to  heai^t 
it  will  be,  hereafter,  much  easier  for  the  "littl%^''. 
fellow"  to  find  a  market  in  Wall  Street  wfacni;^' 
he  can  buy  good  bonds  and  stocks.    TI10 
standing  reproach  that  the  doors  of  the  shaxper  / 
are  always  open  in  Wall  Street,  while  the  dooia 
of  the  reputable  banker  are  usually  dosed  to 
the  "small  outsider,"  should  pass  into  history 
along  with  the  panic  of  1907. 


IN  THE  TH UNDER  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT,  IDAHO, 
A  forest  that  has  been  neither  cut  nor  bumed 
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THE  national  forests,  which  include 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
acres,  are  set  a-side  and  srientifually 
managed,  not  only  for  preservation  but  |jri- 
marily  to  be  used.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of 
i0urselvcs  and  our  children,  as  well  as  for  re- 
oie  jx>stenly,  and  they  will  improve  with 
right  Uise,  This  present  purpose  as  well  as 
future  use  should  always  be  kept  in  mind, 
The    Umber   famine   that    threatens    us  is 


hastened  by  two  destructive  forces:  forest  fires 
and  wasteful  methods  of  lumbering.  It  is 
around  these  two  kinds  of  activity  that  the 
tlovemment^s  work  centres. 

GUARDING  AGAINST  FOREST  FIRES 

In  almost  any  of  the  Western  mountains 
the  traveler  sees  the  lire  w^amings  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  he  is  likely  lo  meet  some 
of  the  rangers.     You  will  fmd  them  crossing 
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the  High  Sierras  in  California,  in  the  Crajsy 
Mountains  of  Montana,  among  the  Olympics 
in  Washington,  or  following  the  old  Apache 
trails  along  the  mesas  in  Arizona.  Wlicrever 
he  is,  the  ranger  keeps  a  keen  lookout  for  the 
smoke  of  forest  fires,  and  in  the  clear  Western 
atmosphere  even  a  little  smoke  column  can 
be  detected  from  afar.  As  soon  as  he  dis- 
covers it  the  ranger  takes  his  axe  and  shovel 
and  goes  as  only  a  Western  horse  and  rider 
can*     Many  small   fires  are  stopped  by  this 


carelessly  left  camp-fire  or  a  match  dropped 
from  horseback.  The  sheep-men  used  to  set 
the  forest  on  fire  purposely,  for  the  year  after 
a  fire  the  burned  acres  yield  fine  forage. 
Happily  this  practice  is  discontinued.  Sparks 
from  locomotives  now  set  more  fires  within 
the  national  forests  than  any  other  cause. 
Camping  parties  are  the  next  worst  offenders- 
Indians,  stockmen,  miners,  and  lumbermen, 
who  travel  continually  in  the  forests,  verj* 
seldom   leave  camp-fires   to    spread    and   do 


A  TYPICAL  rAR'riALL\    BURNER  FOREST 
Almost  ail  the  timber  of  tbe  West  is  coniferous!   Ihere  is  but  little  hardwood  ^nd  their  ait  few  bioad-leaved  tre^ 


watchfulness,  but  there  arc  others  which  take 
many  men  many  hours  to  subdue.  A  fire  in 
a  chaparral  so  thick  that  r.  man  can  hardly 
force  his  way  through  it  and  parched  by  six 
months  of  drought  makes  hard  and  trying 
fighting.  Then  there  are  fire^  in  the  big 
timber  among  the  dead  trees  of  old  windfalls, 
and  overhead  fires  that  spread  faster  than  a 
man  can  run.  If  unchecked  they  will  burn  for 
weeks  over  thousands  of  acres  of  timber. 
And  all  this  destruction  may  be  caused  by  a 


damage.  They  know  too  well  the  result?, 
For  r  time  fJmost  every  year  the  citizens  of 
Portland,  Ore,,  lose  sight  of  some  of  the  great 
mountains  around  the  city  on  account  of 
the  smoke  from  the  burning  forests.  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  since  the  white  man  settled 
in  the  West,  more  timber  has  been  uselessly 
burned  than  has  been  cut  and  used.  Outside 
the  national  forests  every  summer  awful 
conflagrations  still  occur.  The  loss  by  fm^ 
inside     the    national    forests    last   year   was 


FOREST  LAND  OF  THE  LAKE  STATES  AFTER  CARELESS  CUTTING- 
L^nd  neax  Ely,  Minn.,  unfit  for  cultivation;  H  was  once  covered  with  pine  forest, 

of  baneiks  in  the  Lake  Stat^ 


-AND  SUCCEEDING  FIRES 
There  are  about  6,000,000  at  its 


I 


DESTROYED  BY  RJ5PEATED  FFRES 
Thh  forot  hms  never  been  cut.     It  has  been  thinned  by  siicccssive  burnings  and  firt  is  so  likely  In  Its  present 
that  there  is  little  chance  for  the  small  growth  which  is  starting 


rrmr     m 


condition     ^M 
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A  TVTICAL  FOREST  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 
Witli  proper  cut tir^g  and  protection  against  fire,  it  may  be  used  forever 


$76,000*  Less  than  onc'thousandlh  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  160,000,000  acres  was 
burned  over.  Yet  any  one  of  the  12,000  fires 
reportt^K  if  iincheckefL  might  have  done  more 
damage  than  they  all  did.  This  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  fire-rangers. 


The  luml>er  companies  are  indirectly  respond] 
ibie  for  much  of  the  destruction  by  tol 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  operaticmii 
of  one  cfjmpany  un  two  adjoining  bo<lies  of  J 
timber.  (>ne  of  these  it  ownwl  and  cut  m 
it  pleased.     From  the  other  it  bought  the  \m\ 
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A  CULTIVATED  FOREST  IN  AUSTRIA  AFTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  CUTTING 


ber  flora  the  Government  and  cut  it  under  the 
r«;gulaiioiis  of  the  Forest  Service-  The  con- 
trast was  impressive.  On  its  own  tract  the 
oompaay  cut  all  the  merchantable  timber. 
Wheit  it  was  more  convenient,  the  sawyers 


left  stumps  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  many  of 
the  tops  were  left  on  the  ground.  Even  with 
the  most  careful  methods  hardly  50  per  cent. 
of  a  tree  can  be  put  on  the  market.  Probably 
70  per  cent,  of  these  trees  was  left  to  waste. 


L 
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IN  THE  YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 
The  timbrr  is  r^Qt  used  nor  5cknti5c^Iv  cared  for 


Most  of  tht^  young  growth  was  killed  cither 
by  falling  trees  or  by  the  logs  as  they  were 


dragged  to  the  skidwa}^  The  wreckage  of 
this  young  growth  and  the  tops  and  branches 

of  the  larger  trees  lay  scattered  over  the  ground, 
ripe  fuel  for  the  next  fire.  The  fire  inevitably 
comes  and  it  leaves  a  dead  waste.  The 
ground  is  bare.  The  lumber  company  got 
its  logs  Id  its  mills  with  wonderful  efficiency 
and  cheapness;  but  when  the  ojMTalions  are 
over  the  land  is  \vorthless,  and  the  debris  is 
a  constant  menace. 

The  other  body  of  timber  was  part  of  a 
national  forest.  The  terms  of  the  contract 
with  the  Government  specified  just  how  it 
should  be  cut  and  in  what  condition  the  tract 
should  be  left  when  the  oj:ierations  were  com* 
pleteii;  for  the  land,  of  course,  still  belongs  to 
the  Government;  only  the  timber  was  sold. 
And  the  Forest  Service  rangers  watched  the 
w^ork.  On  this  tract  the  stumps  were  all  low, 
and  much  less  of  the  tops  was  left  on  the 
ground,  A  greater  proportion  of  the  trees 
went  to  the  saw- mill  and  the  w^aste  was  much  less. 
Enough  malure  trees  were  left  to  supply  seed 
for    reforestation.     The     felled     trees    were 


A  FOREST  AFTER  BEING  LOGGED  UNDER  FOREST  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 
The  young  growth  is  unrnjurcH  and  the  brush  u  pikd  ready  for  burning 


I 

I 
I 
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dragged  to  the  skidway  with  care  and  the 
young  growth  was  little  damaged.  The  lops 
and  branches  were  piled  ready  for  tht^  rangers 
to  bum  during  the  rainy  season.  When  the 
loggers  leave  such  a  tract  they  lea%'e  a  young 
and  growing  forest.  In  tw^enty  years,  when 
the  other  tract  will  still  be  a  barren  waste, 
the  mill  men  will  be  cutting  another  crop  from 
this  one.  Some  of  the  lumbermen  comptain 
that  the  Forest  Service's  price  for  timber  plus 


they  felL     Some  years  later  a  more  enterprise" 
ing  man  put  a  small  mill  there  and  cut  35,000 
feet  a  flay  for  three  months  from  the  legs 
that  McDonald  had  left,  and  the  timber  w^as 
of  such  high  grade  that  he  had  to  mix  it  with 
a  poorer  stuff  to  fill  ordinary  building  contracts.  _ 
Still  later  a  third  man  found  it  profftable  tofl 
get  out  the  redwood  stumps  and  to  sell  them 
to  furniture  manufacturers.     The  last  chapter 
of  this  story  is  as  characteristic  as  the  others* 


DOUGLAS  SPRUCE  IN  WASHINGTON 

This  h  a  mature  foif^st  which  would  be  benefited  by  adenlific  cutting 


the  added  cost  of  lumbering  under  its  regula- 
tions leaves  I  hem  no  profit.  Nevertheless  ihe 
Sers-ice  has  plenty  of  purchasers  for  its  timber* 
fn  the  past  the  lumbering  was  even  more 
wasteful  than  it  is  now:  For  Instance,  many 
y^BTB  ago  Alec  McDonald  cut  redwood  in 
SoQooia  County,  California,  and  floated  the 
logs  down  the  Russian  River  to  his  mill- 
The  base  logs  of  the  redwood  tree  were  too 
\mvy  to  float,  and  he  left  them  to  rot  where 


m      i 


McDonald  died  leaving  a  judgment  against 
him  for  cutting  timber  which  belonged  to  the 
United  Stales  Government, 

Fire  and  reckless  lumbering  have  now 
brought  us  to  the  incipient  stages  of  a  lumber 
famine.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that, 
unless  some  radical  protective  measures  are 
taken,  tw^enty  years  will  see  the  United  States 
a  nation  without  forests.  And  some  time 
before  the  forests  disappear,  cross*ties,  mine 


i_i 


CATTLE    IN  TRE   LAKE   TAHOH    FORKST,    CALIFORNIA 

The  receifitt  fmm  gmrhtg  iiermir!;  ran  ^ifl  iHt  miMnnal   fcurests  last  vcaj 

wfre  $8^7  5,000 

timbers,  and  wckkI  building  materials  will  be 
prohibitive  in  cost.  The  great  pine  woods  of 
the  Lake  Stales  have  passed  their  most  pro- 
ductive periofh  Many  of  the  mills  are  moving 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  search  of  more  limber, 
leaving  behind  them  (1,000,000  acres  of  ruined 
and  barren  land  that  ought  la  be  reproducing 


A  GOAT  RANGE  IN  THK  EAftCILLD   CA^ON,  COLORADO 

Thifl  ^ft  of  tbr  Las  Aalmu  N.iiinnjil  Fnrr^t  ir  tu4  «iitcd  for  etlber 
tut  tic  or  shi*jj 

the  forests  which  ihey  cut  oiT.  The  price  of 
hardwoml  has  risen  from  25  lo  65  per  cent.; 
it  is  being  cut  in  every  locality  where  il  is 
accessible  in  milling  quantities,  and  yet  the 
annual  supply  is  15  per  cent.  less  than  it  was 
six  years  ago.  The  cut  of  oak  has  diminished 
more  than  ^6  per  cent.    The  Southern  pine 


SHEEP  IN  THE  HOLY  CROSS  FOREST,  COLORADO 
Peniiits  for  600,000  sheep  and  100,000  catUc  wrrc  granted  by  the  f  oiest  Scrvic*  Uai  ytm 
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foresi^  h^vc  less  than  fifleeji  years*  supply  at 
the  presrnl  rate  of  cansiimption*  New  Eng* 
land  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
People  talk  of  steel  and  concrete  as  substitutes 
wood  in  building.  But  there  is  now  more 
I  usetl  in  the  inleriors  of  the  buildings  of  a 
eni  city  than  there  was  in  the  construction 
btilldtngs  of  the  cities  of  thirty  years  ago. 
demand  for  wood  increases  ever)*  year- 
spite  of  this,  we  export  about  $90,000,000 
of  forest  products  a  year  from  our 
I  dwimlltJig  supply,  to  help  other  countries 
are  worse  off  than  we  arc;  and  between 
r  tariff  on  finished  lumber  products  and  the 
embargo  on  raw  lumber  which  the  Canadian 


A  rRArorj.ENT  homesikad 

,Tkr  d&inunf  -.titJiT  ilwl  she  ^ttaied  the  land  fur  igrjculrufe, 
M  (*>  (Mtlrt  t\mhrT,  The  ninKCT<£  FJtamine  ettrf 
y*m    in    tht   tiAllnntA   fofeits 

iment  passed  in  retaliation*  wc  are  cut 
!  from  a  cheafr  supply  of  lumber  from  Canada, 
If  the  a[)[jn>aching  timber  famine  were 
Bcvitablc,  there  would  be  litUe  use  in  discus- 
il.  But  it  is  not  inevitable.  There  is  a 
ighlcr  side  to  the  picture.  Besides  the 
itionaJ  forests,  a  dozen  slates  are  carntnng 
rrative  studies  with  the  Forest  Service, 
;]y  of  the  Eastern  States  ha%'e  forest 
►es  of  their  own.  Several  of  the  great 
I  systems  and  a  number  of  other  corpora- 
are  doing  some  planting.  One  mining 
spajiy  io  Michigan  is  reforesting  14,000 
Private  individuals  also  are  beginning 


CABIN  OF  SUPKHVISOR  THURSTOf*,  OF  TTCE  YELLOW- 
STONE (SHOSHUNE)  l^UREST 

to  plant.  One  man  in  Pennsylvania  is  plant- 
ing 70Q  acres.  The  Forest  Service  gets  from 
3,000  to  4,000  queries  a  year  about  cuhivatin|^ 
trees.  Many  lumbermen  still  ]jrefer  the  waste- 
ful method  of  (|uick  [jrofii,  but  there  a  a"  many 
others  —  and  among  them  some  very  large 
lumber  owners  —  who  "wish  to  make  lum- 
bering a  jicrfK'tual  industry.'*  And  this  is 
well  worth  while,  for  it  is  the  fourth  biggest 
industry  in  the  United  Stales,  The  graduates 
of  the  several  forestry  schools  are  in  deinand 
by  lumbermen  as  well  as  by  the  state  and 


tmiTED  STATES  FOREST  RANOERS 
The  rftok  tftd  file  of  tbe  i^^l^ 
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AT  THE  ENTRANCE  To  THE  SALr  L,\KE  FORCST 
Fine  warainaii  are  pi»\c4  all  ihrouffli  the  feirsii 

National  governments.  The  awakened  inter- 
est of  private  owners  and  of  difTerent  states 
is  a  most  encouraging  sign  because,  as  large 
as  they  are,  the  national  forests  are  not 
nearly  larj^c  enough  to  supply  even  a  part  of 
the  country  with  lumber 

Still,  a  good  many  people  consider  the 
approaching  limber  famine  with  the  same 
feeling  of  regret  and  helplessness  with  which 
they  listen  to  the  story  of  the  extinction  of 
the  buUalo,  They  feel  that  both  are  wild 
things  which  must  inevitably  perish  before 
the  advance  of  civilization.  But  the  forests, 
unlike  the  butTalOj  thrive  in  captivity,  A 
cultivated  forest  is  much  more  productive 
than   a   wild    forest.    A   large   proportion   of 


A  BKlLiGE  BUILT  liY  FOREST  RiVNGERS 
Over  the  North  F«rk  of  the  San  Jnrtquin  Rhfr  in  CaHtenik 

the  trees  in  a  wild  forest  arc  not  best  suited 
to  our  use.     They  are  of  the  wrong  species- — ■ 
like  weeds  in  a  garden  —  are  too  old  or  crooked  ■ 
and  have  a  %'ariety  of  other  blemishes;  and, 
while  doing  us  little  good  themselves,  they  [ire- 
vent  the  growth  of  better  timber.  To  destroy  all 
the  original  growth   and  then  plant    a  new 
forest  on  the  devastates!  area  seems  illogical, 
but    it  is  neither  impracticable  nor    unprof- 
itable,   as    the  experience  of   Germany 
experiments    in    this    countr}^    show.      It 
much  easier,  however,  and   more   profitable, 
gradually   to   turn  the  wild  foresls  into  cuht 
vated  ones. 

The  French  began  to  do  this  in  the  fourteenlh| 
century.     In  1669  Colbert  issued  a  code 
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fbrestiy  which  is  the  basis  of  the  modern  French 
laws.  France,  as  thickly  settled  as  it  is,  has 
maintained  its  cultivated  timber  for  five  hun- 
dred years,  while  the  West  with  its  scattered 
population  is  about  to  make  an  end  of  its  wild 
forests  in  seventy-five  years.  In  contrast  to 
the  forestr>'  conditions  of  France  are  those  of 
southern  Tunis.  It  was  once  a  very  fertile 
country,  but  the  Arab  conquest  destroyed 
all  the  trees  and  now  the  ruins  of  its  old  capital, 
Suffetula,  stand  in  an  uninhabitable  desert. 
"Not  long  after  the  conquest,''  says  M.  Jus- 


ed  to  $600,000,  while  the  grazing  fees  reached 
a  total  of  $875,000. 

Before  the  national  forests  were  managed, 
cattle  and  sheep  ranged  during  the  summer 
on  the  wooded  mountain  slopes  and  forest 
meadows  and  in  the  open  parks.  Unless  they 
become  too  numerous,  they  do  no  harm  to 
the  forests,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
stockmen.  Following  the  theory  of  the  Forest 
Service,  that  the  land  shall  be  ust»d  in  every 
way  to  help  the  permanent  upbuilding  of  the 
West,  a  system  of  grazing  permits  was  begun 


A  FOREST  THAT  RETARDS  THE  MELTING  OE  THE  SNOW 
Without  its  aid  the  sudden  melting  would  cause  great  floods  in  the  rivers 


aCfBnd,  "an  Arab  chronicler  recalled  in  his 
-h^k  the  former  times  of  prosperity  and 
added:  'But  in  those  days,  one  could  walk 
from  Tripoli  to  Tunis  in  the  shade.'  " 

inside  our  national  forests  the  woods  are 
beginning  lobe  scientifically  used  and  improved, 
so  that  this  generation  and  all  succeeding 
generations  shall  get  the  greatest  jx^ssible 
benefit  from  them;  and  we  are  getting  this 
woric  done  practically  gratis;  for  the  Forest 
Service  is  rapidly  becoming  self-supporting. 
Curiously  enough,  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  timber,  so  far,  are  not  the  largest  source  of 
income.    For  the  last  fiscal  year  they  amount- 


on  January  i,  igo6.  Before  that,  and  even 
afterward,  until  they  began  to  understand  the 
|)crmit  system,  the  cattle  and  sheep  men 
l(K)ke(l  upon  the  creation  of  the  national  forest 
as  a  menace  to  their  business.  liut  that  feel- 
ing is  now  rapidly  disappearing.  At  a  ranger's 
cabin  in  one  of  the  California  forests  I  met  a 
cattle  owner  who  a  few  years  ago  had  made 
a  local  reputation  by  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  the  Forest  Service.  He  now  frankly  admits 
his  defeat  and  his  change  of  mind.  He  has 
permits  for  nearly  as  many  stock  as  the  rules 
of  the  Service  allow  one  man  to  have,  and  he 
is  getting  on  amicably  with  the  local  forest 
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PREPARING  TO  REFOREST  TTO:  DENirDED  AREAS 
Cultivating  1,500,000  seedlings  on  the  Big  Cotton%vcM)d  Planting  Sution,  Salt  Lake  National  Forest 


officers.  How  completely  he  has  accepted 
the  new  silualion  can  be  judged  from  a  ques- 
tion he  asked  me.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  thought  there  was  any  hope  of  gelting  an 
increase  in  the  ranger  force  in  his  vicinity. 


At  another  place  a  great  sheep  owner  who  had 
been  an  active  opponent  of  Forester  Pinchot 
remarked  in  his  presence  this  year  that, 
ahhough  he  had  been  compellefl  "to  pot 
rubber  boots  on  his  sheep  and  range  them  in 
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the  in&cibes,'^  be  had  nothiiig  ftiitlier  to  saj 
agauast  the  Forest  Serrice.  Instead  of  bmg 
a  hindiaiioe  as  they  had  fearedt  the  nalinnail 
forests  are  rtaUf  ^eat  advantage  to  the 
cattle  aixl  ^eep  men.  In  the  natiooal 
forests  the  pieservatkin  of  the  ranges  are 
assured  and  the  stockmen's  qoaffeb  ha^^ 
ceased  —  except  qitaireb  thai  grow  ooi  of 
old  personal  ^evances. 


that   many  a   mtoe  turn  worid^g  k>w-g^e| 
ore  wonM  faa^e  to  cease  opecatkma 

As  Secretary  Wtbon  ooce  said,  "E%xfy 
is  beaut  til]]*  r%TrT  grow  is  pkaanl^  and  e^irry] 
forest  grand;  the  planting  and  caie  of  ir 
ts  exhilarating  and  a  pledge  of  faith  in  thcl 
future;  but  these  a^heijc  fealurx-s,  tlMvughl 
ek^ming,  arc  tmidentat^  ibc  pco|ile  netttl 
wood.''       Yetj   as   badly    as    the    poop 


^:  Tt)c  miners,  who  conduct  the  other  great 
Western  industry,  look  on  the  Forest  Service 
with  favor.  There  are  some  miners  who  com- 
plain of  having  to  buy  timber.  There  are 
others  who  romplain  much  more  intelligcnlly 
lirraUM*  thi'  Forest  Service  i^  not  yet  stringent 
rmnigh  in  il.^  regukilkms.  They  are  thinking 
about  mine  timbers  for  the  future,  and  well 
ihey  may;  for  a  limber  famine  would  mean 


A  GKUVE  OV   HARDY  CA  I  ALPA  PLAN TtU  IN  KANSAS 

The  Forest  Service  rtn  ct^^es  nearly  Fqut  thousand  Irttrra  a  yeitr  asking  for  Informatbn  about  pbnttng  tti?es 

need  wood,  there  is  a  more  powerful  if  ap- 
parently incidental  reason  for  preserving 
our  forests*  Without  the  fon^sts  our  riverSp 
which  are  in  a  sense  our  greatest  nalional  asset | 
would  be  our  j^ealesl  nuliona!  t  urst\  I  repro- 
duce a  diagram  of  the  How  of  Queen  Oeek, 
Arizona*  Most  of  the  time  ihat  creek  is  dry. 
There  is  hartily  enough  water  in  it  to  water 
a  horse*     Vet  after  a  rain  it  sumelinies  carries 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  SOUTHKRN  PAanC  BRIDGE 

NEAR  TEMPK.  ARIZ. 

A  typical  flood  erf  a  river  with  a  bare  wnter^cd 

BR  much  as  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a  second. 
Il  drains  143  s(|uare  miles  of  treckss  country. 
Another  diagram  shows  the  How  of  Cedar 
River  in  Washington.  lis  drainage  basin  is 
also  143  square  miles,  but  it  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  rainfall  is  three  times  as  heavy 
as  in  the  Queen  Creek  basin,  and  the  Cedar 
River  during  the  year  discharges  far  more 
water  than  Queen  Creek.  Yet  its  highest 
floods  carry  only  about  a  third  as  much  water 
as  the  *\iizona  torrent.     All  the  energies  of 


A  STREAM  IN  A  WELl^FORESTED  SECTION 

Ttc  forests  Itotd  back  thf  watcf  and  cliwk  tlw  floods,  mad  »bo  t«P 

Ihp  nwr  rroni  ivsuhing  lis  b.inlijs  awiiy 


one  are  devote  to  destruction.  The  com- 
paratively  even  flow  of  the  other  makes  it 
adaptable  for  irrigation  or  for  the  generation 
of  power.  At  present  it  supplies  the  city  of 
Seattle  with  water.  One  is  a  curse,  ihe  other 
a  blessing;  and  the  reason  is  that  the  valley 
of  the  curse  is  bare  of  trees,  while  the  valley 
of  the  blessing  is  forested.  The  fores!  cover- 
ing on  the  hillsides  soaks  up  the  rain  water 
as  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  and  discharges 
it  slowly  into  the  streams.  The  shade  of  I  he 
forests  also  retards  the  melting  of  the  snow* 
In  the  Yellowstone  Park  there  used  to  be*  a 
shaded  piece  of  road  which  had  to  be  cleared 
of  snow  each  summer  to  let  the  tourist  coaches 
through.  The  trees  were  cut  away  and  the 
snow  disappears  from  three  w^eks  lo  a  month 
earlier  than  before.  The  total  supply  of  water 
available  for  irrigation  will  cover  only  about 
5  per  cent*  of  the  arid  land,  and  the  only 
way  lo  retain  that  precious  water  is  to  prcsen'c 
the  forests  as  a  natural  reserv^oir  to  hold  it. 
If,  therefore,  there  were  never  another  slick 
of  wood  cut  from  the  national  forests,  their 
maintenance  would  be  amply  justified  (or 
irrigation  and  agriculture,  for  manufactures, 
;md  for  the  water  supply  of  the  rapidly  growing 
cities  of  the AV est. 

During  five  months  beginning  July  20,  i8c;5i 
the  Gila  River  dumped  into  the  Colorado 
enough  dirt  to  make  a  farm  of  7,704  acres 
a  foot  deep.  The  Colorado  itself  in  times  ol 
flood  sometimes  carries  1,000  tons  of  mud  a 
minute.  The  rivers  gather  I  his  soil  because 
there  are  no  trees  on  their  watersheds.  Rivers 
whose  headwaters  ha\c  been  deforested  are 
beginning  to  carry  mud  in  this  way,  building 
up  banks  and  bars,  changing  their  courses, 
and  ruining  navigation.  Part  of  ihe  trouble 
on  the  lower  ^lississippi  originated  in  the 
reckless  lumbering  oi>erations  on  the  head- 
water£=  of  its  tributaries. 

All  the  national  forests  are  in  the  West 
or  in  our  outlying  fjossessions,  Alaska,  the 
Philippines,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  destruction 
of  the  forests  by  fire  and  axe  and  the  consequent 
results  of  erosion  in  mining  the  land  and 
choking  the  streams  with  mud  are  more  a[)par- 
ent  in  the  arid  West  than  they  are  in  the  Ea.st. 
Nature  makes  less  resistance  in  that  land  of 
little  rainfall  than  in  the  East.  Thus  it 
happens  that  the  oldest  jmrt  of  the  count r%'  is 
learning  from  the  newest  to  protect  its  natural 
resources.  The  West  is  teaching  the  East  and 
the  Eastern  perception  is  becoming  quickened 
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by  fn^uent  calamities  due  lo  past  neglect. 
'The  chamber  of  commerce  of  Piusburg  has 
made  a  large  appropriation  for  tree  planting 
in  ibc  hope  of  checking  the  increasing  floods 
on  the  Ohio-  Many  of  the  Eastern  Slates, 
particularty  New  England*  ha\^e  taken  more 
or  less  efficient  measures  to  protect  their 
limber.  New  Hampshire  is  endea%'oring  to 
have  a  national  forest  created  in  the  White 
Mountains.  But  the  mosl  important  move- 
ment in  the  East  is  to  have  a  national  park 
in  the  Appalachians.  In  irpo  the  Secretary 
of  Agritullure  conducted  an    investigation  of 


with  spreading  branches  —  a  totally  difTerent 
forest  from  the  evergreen  forests  of  the  West, 
Only  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are 
balsam  and  spruce  to  be  seen.  Covering  the 
soil  iis  a  spongy  mass  of  humus,  which  soaks 
up  the  heavy  rains  and  feeds  them  slowly 
to  the  streams. 

But  the  lumberman  is  there  destroying  the 
old  and  the  young  trees  alike  and  leaving  the 
debris  for  the  inevitable  fire.  The  farmers 
in  the  little  mountain  valleys  push  iheir  fields 
up  the  slopes  for  a  year  or  two  and  then 
abandon  them,  for  without  their  trees  these 


A  DEFORESTED  HILLSIDE  IN  THE  APPALACHIANS 

The  rain  water  runs  off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  carrying  mucti  of  the  soil  with  it 


the  neccb  of  tWs  region,  and  he  reported  in 
ftvor,  not  of  a  national  park  lo  preserve  a 
spediDcii  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  but  of  a  national 
feresc  imm  Alabama  to  Maryland  to  save  the 
Appilachian  Mountains.  In  that  territory 
are  tlie  only  great  hardwood  forests  left  in 
the  Unittxl  Stales,  It  is  the  region  of  the  heav- 
kst  rainfall  (except  for  a  narrow  strip  on  Puget 
Sound)  and  the  source  of  more  rivers  than 
aay  other  equal  territory  in  the  country. 
The  lower  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Great  Smokies  are  covered  with  giant  oaks, 
hickories  and  chestnuts,  hemlocks  and  beeches, 
and  manv  other  varieties  of  broad-leaved  trees 


hillsides  soon  wash  into  gullies  and  are  unfit 
for  cultivation.  There  arc  no  grasses  in  the 
Appalachians  that  will  prevent  erosion,  as 
there  are  in  New  England,  There  are  no 
natural  reservoirs  to  store  the  floods  like  the 
New  England  lakes.  If  the  forests  are  de- 
stroyed the  hillsides  wiO  wash  into  the  rivers, 
carrving  the  silt  with  them,  and  descend  in 
lloods  on  the  valley  farms  below.  This  is 
aiready  beginning  to  happen.  In  two  months 
in  1905  the  floods  on  the  Catawba  River  did 
$1,500^000  worth  of  damage.  When  they 
subsided  some  farmers  found  sand -banks 
ten  feet  deep  on  their  fertile  acres,    A  flood 
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on  the  Nolichucky  River  in  May  of  the  same 

year  littered  six  acres  of  farm  land  so  thick 
that  the  grouad  was  invisible  on  account  of  the 
v^^reckage  of  farnihouseSj  furniture,  lumber- 
yards, bridges,  cattle,  and  some  human  beings 
that  it  had  caught  in  ils  wild  course.  Ten  years 
ago  Prufcsisor  Shaler,  of  Harvard  Uni%'ersily, 
estimatefl  ihat  3,000  square  miles  of  soil  had 
been  washed  from  the  slopes  of  the  Southern 
mountains  on  account  of  the  destruction  of 


But  the  destruction  so  far  has  been  only 
enough  to  give  an  imaginative  man  a  con* 
ception  of  what  floods  will  come  from  those 
mountains  if  all  their  forests  are  ever  cut 
under  the  present  destructive  syslem.  Most 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians  are  still  covcre 
with  virgin  forest.  Slavery,  ihe  war,  am 
reconstruction  so  hampered  Southern  indust; 
that  the  forests  have  unli!  late  years  fairly 
well  escaped.     If  the  Southern    Slates    now 


edi 


A  MEW  FROM  MT.  TOXAWAY  N.  C, 
Showing  ttie  rich  growth  of  hardwood  forests  in    the  A[>j>aJachians.     If  properly  used  these  fc^rcsts  will  supply  tbi  | 
Unkct!  States  with  hardwood  indefinitely  and  will  proten  the  head walurs  of  ihe  Southern  streams.     The  lake  in  iht  | 
for^ round  is  arttfitial 


the  forests.  And  this  process  has  been  going 
on  more  rapidly  since.  The  upper  vatleys 
of  the  rivers  are  becoming  subject  to  violent 
freshets  and  the  lower  valleys  to  great  over- 
flow's which  have  to  be  controlled  by  costly 
levees-  "They  shall  cut  down  her  forest," 
was  one  of  the  curses  which  Jeremiah  prophe- 
sied ai^ainst  Eg}^pt^  and  what  sort  of  a  curse 
that  was  we  shall  hv^ln  ourselves  to  realize 
if  we  continue  to  dcslroy  the  covering  of  our 
mountains* 


grasp  the  opf)ort unity  which  their  economic  | 
and  political  misfortunes  saved  for  them,  thc'V 
may  look  ujxjn  ihe  war  as  an  economic  benefit, 
for  the  forests  are  worth  many  times  what  the 
war  cost.  They  have  now  a  profitable  monop- 
oly of  the  cotton  crop.  With  right  methods 
of  lumbering,  they  can  have  as  ]»rofitable  a 
monofx>ly  of  the  hardwood  supi>1y,  and  it ' 
will  be  just  as  lasting  a  monopoly. 

Following  Secretary  Wilson's  recommenda-^ 
tion,  a  bill  to  create  an  Appalachian  national 
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forest  was  presented  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  —  it  had  been  presented  several 
times  before  —  and  was  passed  in  the  Senate 
tnd  reported  on  favorably  in  Committee  in 
ihe  House  of  Representatives.  Then  it 
was  pigeonholed  by  the  committee  on 
Rules,  of  which  the  real  power  belongs  to  the 
Speaker.  But  the  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee are  divided.  Mr.  John  Sharp  Williams, 
for  example,  is  not  in  favor  of  the  bill.  His 
objection  is  based  on  the  theory  of  states' 
ri^^ts.    There  are   many   people   who   have 


the  proposed  reserve  lies  do  not  feel  that  it 
interferes  with  their  rights.  They  have  all 
officially  expressed  their  wish  to  have  the 
Appalachian  forest  reserve  created.  When 
it  is  created,  they  will  still  have  the  right  — 
if  it  is  not  a  duty  —  to  see  that  their  forests 
outside  the  reserve  are  not  wasted;  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  lumbermen  the  special  privilege 
of  conducting  their  business  to  its  extinction, 
and  to  the  incalculable  injury  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  state. 
The  head  of  the  Forestry  Service  is  Mr. 
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nie  black  portions  indicate  the  present  reserves  ;    the   shaded  section  near  the   Atlantic  seaboard  shows   the   pro- 
,  posed  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain  resen'es 


ak  nd  of  vague  feeling  against  the  paternalism 
oi  he  measure,  which  they  feel  is  contrary 
too ir  customs.  But  men  are  restrained  by  law 
froD^j  acting  so  unreasonably  on  their  own 
laaijthat  it  damages  their  neighbor's  property; 
*nd  there  seems  little  logic  in  allowing  the 
luDibermen  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Cum- 
^•land,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio  to  con- 
^'M  their  own  business  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  exterminate  it  and  cause  farms  to 
^  washed  away  and  cities  flooded,  so  that 
'^  down  the  Mississippi  Mr.  Williams's 
'^fighbors  have  to  raise  the  levees  higher  and 
higher  as  the  years  gp  by.    The  states  in  which 


Gifford  Pinchot,  the  foremost  man  in  the 
countr>'  both  in  knowledge  and  in  enthusiasm 
for  the  subject.  He,  of  course,  spends  much 
time  in  the  West,  studying  the  forests  them- 
selves and  the  statesmanship,  so  to  call  it,  of 
the  whole  economic  situation  into  which  we 
are  drifting.  He  is,  of  course,  not  a  man  of 
political  activities  and  he  has  never  held  an 
elective  office.  He  is  United  States  For- 
ester for  the  very  good  reason  that  he 
knows  more  about  forestry'  than  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States.  His  assistants  are  men 
who  have  had  the  same  kind  of  experience. 
Thev  are  not   desk   men,   for   the   rules  of 
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FLOW  OF  A  STREAM  WITH  A  WOODED  WATERSHED 
The  record  of  Cedar  River,  Washington,  for  eleven  months 
in  1897.  It  drains  143  square  miles  of  wooded  area  where 
there  is  a  heavy  rainfall.  The  forests  keep  the  water  from 
running  off  in  heavy  floods,  and  the  bed  is  never  dry.  The 
record  of  the  average  Eastern  river  is  about  Like  this 

the  Service  require  that  all  the  administrative 
oflScers  shall  be  in  the  field  six  months 
in  every  year.  The  men  in  Washington  and 
the  men  in  the  field  are  in  close  touch  with 
one  another  and  they  know  one  another  per- 
sonally as  well  as  oflScially.  The  Forest 
Service  is  very  little  troubled  with  red  tape. 
This  is  due  partly  to  Mr.  Pinchot  and  partly 
to  Captain  J.  B.  Adams,  the  Assistant  Forester, 
who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Keep 
Commission  that  did  so  much  to  systema- 
tize the  work  of  the  different  bureaus  in 
Washington. 

Besides  the  administrative  men  in  Wash- 
ington, there  are  experimenters,  men  who  are 
finding  out  the  best  methods  of  planting 
forests  and  of  preserving  wood.  They  con- 
duct strength  tests  for  certain  timbers  and 
find  new  uses  for  others  not  now  considered 
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THE  FLOW  OF  THE  DESCHUTES  RIVER.  OREGON 
Showing  its  extreme  regularity  in  a  favorable  year.    Well-forested 
watersheds,  supplemented  by  reservoirs,  would  increase  the  value  of 
our  rivers  enormously  and  prevent  the  damage  they  now  do 


FLOW  OF  A  STREAM  WITH  A  BARE  TERRITORY 
The  record  of  Queen  Creek,  Arizona,  for  1896.  It  drains  143 
square  miles  of  treeless  country  where  there  is  a  light  rainfall.  Still 
the  rains  run  unchecked  into  the  creek  and  produce  violent  floods 
(as  shown  by  the  height  to  which  the  line  in  the  centre  rises), 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  worst  Cedar  River  floods 

valuable;  and  they  do  many  other  things  that 
are  useful  to  the  Forest  Service  itself  and  to 
the  public.  The  Service  also  prepares  plant- 
ing plans,  gives  instructions  for  lumbering, 
and  does  everything  else  in  its  power  for  any 
one  who  wishes  to  practice  forestry  scientifically. 

The  organization  in  the  field  is  extremely 
simple  and  eflFective.  One  supervisor  has 
absolute  command  in  each  forest  reserve, 
and  he  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Forester 
for  everything  that  happens  in  his  province. 
The  details  are  left  to  him.  If  he  is  a  big 
enough  man,  this  freedom  is  a  great  help  to 
him;  if  he  is  not,  he  will  not  last  long,  for  there 
is  no  one  with  whom  he  can  divide  his  respons- 
ibility. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  Forest  Service 
was  new,  some  of  the  invalids  who  had  gone 
West  for  their  health  got  the  idea  that  the 
outdoor  life  of  a  ranger  would  be  good  for 
them.  It  probably  would  if  they  could  have 
stood  it,  but  any  man  who  can  do  a  ranger's 
work  does  not  need  to  spend  much  time  in 
nice  considerations  of  what  will  be  heal'mful 
for  him.  The  "Use  Book,"  which  is  a  (^iixl 
of  Bible  for  the  Service,  gives  the  folic 
qualifications  for  the  position  of 
The  applicant  must  be: 

"thoroughly  sound  and  able-bodied,  cap^|bk  of 
enduring  hardships  and  of  performing  seveidihbor 
under  trying  conditions.  He  must  be  able  fV>  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  horses  in  regions  i 
from  settlement  and  supplies.  He  must  be  Vbfe 
to  build  trails  and  cabins,  ride,  pack,  and 
tactfully  with  all  classes  of  people.  He  must 
know  something  of  land  surveying,  estimating  and 
scaling  timber,  logging,  land  laws,  mining,  and  the 
live-stock  business. 

"On  some  forests  the  rangfier  must  be  a  special- 
ist in  one  or  more  of  these  lines  of  work.    Tbor- 
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ough  familiarity  with  the  region  in  which  he  seeks 
employment,  including  its  geography  and  its  forest 
and  industrial  conditions,  is  usually  demanded 
although  ladL  of  this  may  be  supplied  by  experi- 
ence in  similar  regions.  Invalids  seeking  light 
out-of-doors  employment  need  not  apply.  Expe- 
rience, not  book  education,  is  sought,  although 
ability  to  make  simple  maps  and  write  intelligent 
reports  upon  ordinarj'  forest  business  is  essential. 
"For  duty  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  the 
langer  must  know  enough  Spanish  to  conduct 
Forest  business  with  Mexicans.'' 

The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  most  of  the 
rangers  have  these  accomplishments.  As 
versatile  as  "  'Er  Majesty's  Jollies,"  they 
can  fill  any  position,  from  diplomat  to  cook. 
And  in  all  its  fulness,  the  " Use  Book"  does  not 
tell  half  the  things  a  ranger  must  do.  It  does 
not  mention  fighting  fire  hour  after  hour 
without  food  or  water,  nor  swimming  the  raging 
flood  of  a  Western  river,  nor  smiling  into  the 
barrel  of  a  loaded  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  crazy 
man,  while  a  comrade  slips  around  through 
the  brush  to  disarm  the  lunatic;  yet  these 
things  and  many  more  fall  to  the  ranger's  lot. 
There  are  eleven  of  them  who  do  nothing  but 
hunt  wolves.     One  not  long  ago  followed  for 


three  days  the  trail  of  an  old  bear  that  had 
been  killing  stock.  When  finally  caught  it 
showed  fight,  and  died  with  fourteen  bullets 
in  it,  less  than  six  feet  from  the  ranger.  It 
weighed  800  pounds.  The  rangers  have  that 
perfect  control  of  horse  and  gun  and  the  mas- 
tery of  natural  obstacles  which  were  the  pride 
of  the  "cow-puncher";  and  the  same  keen 
sense  of  humor.  And  they  are  men  of  character. 
There  is  an  esprit  de  corps  among  them 
and  a  pride  in  their  work  which  makes  them 
intolerant  of  anyone  who  brings  discredit  to 
the  Service  or  to  them.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  threatens  the  efficiency  of  the  ranger 
force.  The  pay  is  so  low  that  in  some  localities 
it  has  been  hard  to  get  good  men;  and  in  a  few 
places  it  has  been  hard  to  get  a  full  force  of 
any  kind  of  men.  Yet  as  a  whole  it  is  a  most 
efficient  corps,  one  which  will  soon  be  as 
famous,  at  least  in  this  country,  as  the  North- 
west Mounted  Police  are  in  Canada. 
Forest  rangers  will  figure  in  our  novels  and  be 
a  part  of  our  national  life.  Some  one  will 
make  a  great  reputation  by  writing  a  book  of 
the  stories  of  the  Service.  And  as  the  public 
learns  about  them,  it  will  begin  better  to  realize 
the  importance  of  their  work. 


MIGHT    NOT    EVERY    AMERICAN 

A    HOME? 


HAVE 


A  PLAN  WHEREBY  EVERY  FARMER   MIGHT  ACQUIRE 
A      FARM,     AND     EVERY     CITY-DWELLER       A     HOME 

BY 

CHARLES   LEPLEY    HAYS 


AN  American  ideal,  not  always  expressed, 
is  "a  free  home  for  every  family."  In 
a  republic  the  family  is  the  natural 
unit  fpf  society,  and  the  homestead  is  its  ruling 
capilll.  Government,  institutions  and  indus- 
tiiallorces  are  but  adjuncts  of  the  home. 

Yet  the  census  reveals  that  the  ownership 
of  the  American  home  is  slipping  away  from 
the  American  family,  as  shown  by  these 
figures: 

raOFORTlON  OF  FABM  OWNERS  AND  TENANTS. 

1S80         1890         1900 

FannownnB 74-5%    7'-^%    ^A'1% 

Farmeis  under  tenancy 25.5        28.4        35.3 


In  twenty  years  one-tenth  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  were  changed  from  owners 
to  tenants.  The  tendency  was  nearly  uniform 
in  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  North  Central,  and 
Mountain  States.  The  gravity  of  the  move- 
ment grows  more  startling  when  we  reflect 
that  it  has  met  and  overcome  the  powerful 
opposite  tendency  created  by  the  national 
free  homestead  policy. 

Figures  are  not  at  hand  to  show  the  ratios 
of  home  owners  in  the  smaller  cities  and  vil- 
lages, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ratios  are  much  higher  and  better  than  in  the 
larger  cities.    The  tendency  in  the  large  cities 
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is  toward  landlordism,  density  of  population,  and  village  dwellers  can  secure  these  home- 

and  the  overcrowding  of  the  poor.    In  one  steads  only  by  the  impossible  withdrawal  of 

city  block  in  New  York  it  is  said  that  there  their   workers   from    industrial    pursuits.    It 

are  10,000  persons,  all  tenants.  still  requires  much  of  youth,  energy,  and  hardi- 

The  conditions  of  home  ownership  in   the  hood,  as  well  as  some  capital,  to  break  home 

great  cities  are  very  disquieting.    The  following  ties  and  undergo  the  pioneering  necessary  to 

figures,  from  the  census  of  1900,  show  the  carv^e  a  new  home  from  the  wilderness  or  the 

ratios  of  families  (not  persons)    owning  and  plain.    Free  homesteads  are  beyond  the  reach 

renting  homes.  of  the  newly  arrived  immigrant. 

The  American  farm  tenant  probably  shares 

PROPORTION  OF  CITY  OWNERS   AND  TENANTS.  i         .     •        ^i.  I  v  tt*       !•      -^   J 

least  m  the  general  prospenty.    His  limited 

pwoHt.'       ^  Cent '  capital  confines  him  to  the  most  overworked  and 

Greater  New  York 13  87  least  profitable  branches  of  agriculture.    Un- 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 6  94  certain  crops  and  priccs  Constantly  endanger 

Chicago 29  71  the  whole  of  his  little  working  capital.    His 

Philadelphia 23  77  annual  rent  is  a  perpetual  debt.    He  has  no 

®°^^^" '^  ^^  party  organization  to  help  him.    He  is  politi- 

^'J^^^^ II  ^°  cal  driftwood.    Scientific  agricultural  educa- 

PittsbuiE 27  ^1  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  scarcely  reached  down  its  helping 

Buffalo  .'...........-..*.....    40  Oo  hand  to  him  or  to  his  children. 

Cleveland 39  61  ^^^  CRAMPED  LIFE  OF  THE  CITY 

Cincinnati 19  81 

New  Orleans 21  79  The  tenement  dweller  of  a  great  city  finds 

San  Francisco 22  78  that  high  ground  valucs  place  home  ownership 

Washington 25  75  bcyond    his   means  —  except  in   the  suburbs, 

^^«^^^o  ..,  ^r.«  ,x^„^o^^*,.  T>^,,^xr  ^oo  oftcn  au  impossible  distance  from  his  dail^ 

DEFECTS   IN   OUR   HOMESTEAD   POLICY  ^    -i         nr   j  u      -w  *      *•  L  _ 

toil.     Modem    business    concentration    ha^ 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  believed  that  created  the  economic  necessity  for  tenementss 

by  abolishing  the  laws  inherited  from  England  piled  flat  on  flat.    In  New  York  City  alon&  , 

and  the  other  feudal  nations  of  Europe,  which  more  than  a  million  human  beings  live  in  sluiaci 

entailed  the  land  upon  the  eldest  son  in  per-  conditions,  swarming  in  half-lighted  and  iH- 

petuity,    they   were   rendering   impossible   or  ventilated  rooms  opening  upon  meager  courts, 

remote  the  danger  of  land  monopoly  in  the  alleys,  halls,  and  light-wells,  and  even  in  dan:&p 

new    country.     The  nation  has  progressively  and   reeking   cellars.    Mothers   and   children 

adopted    a   mildly    favorable   policy    toward  live  in  conditions  where  health  and  dectnxy 

home  ownership  —  the   national  free  home-  arc  impossible,  and  where  disease,  penury,  and 

stead    acts   for  farmers,  the  newer  irrigation  crime  become  the  habit  of  life, 
policy,  the    exemption    of    homesteads    from         The  city  tenement  at  its  best  is  bad,  cv«i 

debts,  and  the  laws  restricting  the  power  of  in  apartments  where  sanitation  has  done  what 

the  husband  to  alienate  the  homestead  with-  it  could.    The  artificial  city  street  can  never  be 

out     the    consent    of    the  wife;     but   these  the  place  for  the  rearing  of  the  best  tjrpc  rf 

policies  have  provc^i  inadequate.  children.    Wholesome  and  vigorous  childhood 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  requires  for  its  development  contact  with  M* 

free  homestead  policy  has  set  the  limit  of  Gov-  ture,  ground  room,  space,  freedom,  quiet,  and 

emment  encouragement  to  home  ownership;  something  of  the  fields,  the  sky,  the  waters,  tte 

but  obser\'e  its  limitations.    It  is  confined  to  forests,  the  animals  and  birds.    Motherhood 

farmers,  and  offers  no  relief  to  the  city  and  and  childhood  require  freedom  from  the  nervC' 

village  dweller,  nor  to  the  industrial  classes,  stimulating   and    nerve-racking   city   life.   It 

The  lands  offered  are  on  the  borders  of  civili-  is  the  farm  or  village  youth,  vitalized  by  con' 

zation,  and  these  will  soon  be  all  taken.    The  tact  with  nature,  who  usually  conquers  in  thcr 

millions  of  farm  tenants  of  the  settled  farm  stress  of  life. 

regions  can  take  advantage  of  the  free  home-        The   philanthropic   souls   who   agitate  fot^ 

stead  acts  only  in  limited  numbers.    Nearly  better   laws   for   the   slum    tenements   oSer^ 

all  must  stay  to  till  the  landlord  owned  farms  not    relief,    but    palliation.    The  problem  i^ 

where  they  now  are.    The  millions  of  city  receiving  attention,  but  not  solution,  becani^ 
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the  dties  are  crowding  populations  together 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before. 

A  FARM  FOR  EVERY  FARMER 

The  true  solution  lies  in  such  a  reversal  of 
policies,  governmental  and  economic,  as  shall 
result  in  the  scattering  of  city  populations 
over  areas  so  broad  as  to  afford  homes  where 
the  mother  and  the  growing  child  shall  have 
room  and  environment  such  as  the  laws  of 
nature  inexorably  require  for  normal  life  and 
development. 

A  homestead  policy  is  required  broad  enough 
to  embrace  not  only  the  unoccupied  national 
border  lands,  but  the  larger  privately  owned 
and  improved  farm  lands  of  settled  regions,  the 
congested  homes  of  the  city  poor,  the  tenant 
homes  of  city  and  village,  and  newly  develop- 
ing suburbs  and  villages.  A  policy  is  required 
positive  enough  to  make  home  ownership  easy 
in  every  portion  of  the  land. 

A  distinct  enlargement  of  the  national  home- 
stead policy,  involving  little  that  is  new  or 
untried  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  needed. 
Adequate  laws  being  first  enacted,  large  pri- 
vately owned  tracts  could  be  bought  of  those 
willing  to  sell;  or,  if  forced  purchases  become 
necessary,  a  beginning  might  be  made  upon 
tracts  held  by  aliens  and  syndicates.  The 
owners  might  be  paid,  at  their  option,  either  in 
cash  or  in  Government  bonds.  The  tracts  could 
then  be  subdivided  into  farms  or  acreage  lots 
of  suitable  areas,  each  allotment  being  made 
to  one  family  for  homestead  purposes.  The 
purchaser  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  land 
at  the  price  at  which  the  Government  bought 
it.  Deferred  payments  might  be  extended  over 
as  many  years  as  will  best  meet  the  probable 
ability  of  the  purchasing  family,  and  all  the 
terms  should  be  made  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  life,  so  far  as  possible. 
The  purchase  money  could  be  secured  by  first 
lien  on  the  property.  If  the  lands  should 
revert  to  the  Government,  the  purchasers  should 
be  paid  for  improvements  made  by  them. 
The  rate  of  interest  should  cover  the  rate  to 
be  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  purchase 
fund  and  the  annual  expenses  of  administra- 
tion of  the  department.  The  title  should  be 
in  the  husband  and  wife  jointly. 

A  HOlfE  FOR  EVERY  CITY  DWELLER 

Free  homesteads  could  be  provided  for  city 
and  village  dwellers  by  the  purchase  of  subur- 
btn  or   agricultural   tracts,    and    their   sub- 


division and  sale  for  homestead  purposes. 
Residence  districts  can  be  created  with  water, 
sewers,  drainage,  parks,  schools,  and  all  the 
necessaries  of  a  desirable  residence  district. 
Agricultural  lands  can  be  converted  into 
very  cheap  homes  by  this  method.  Factories 
and  other  industries  could  be  induced  to  follow 
the  homes  of  the  workers  by  a  like  offer  of 
industrial  sites  at  cost,  and  by  such  an  effective 
Government  control  of  transportation  rates  and 
service  as  shall  guarantee  to  capital  equal  and 
stable  rates  and  equal  and  adequate  service. 
Capital  and  labor  alike  would  profit  under  these 
conditions. 

The  congested  districts  of  the  cities  present 
a  complex  problem.  The  first  need  is  sanitary 
reconstruction.  The  Government  may  either 
assume  a  rigid  oversight,  or  may,  when  neces- 
sary, become  the  landlord.  The  dispersion  of 
the  industries  and  the  families  which  create 
these  districts  is  the  obvious  remedy. 

The  Government  bonds  issued  to  form  a 
loan  fund  to  carry  on  such  a  broadened  home- 
stead policy  would  afford  a  basis  for  national 
banking  to  take  the  place  of  the  disappearing 
war  bonds.  Repaid  loans  would  pass  again 
into  the  same  fund  to  be  again  loaned,  thus 
creating  a  perpetual  loan  fund.  The  experi- 
ence of  New  Zealand  in  carrj'ing  out  a  policy 
identical  with  this  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment bonds  would  carry  about  3  J  per  cent, 
interest. 

The  powers  which  fix  railroad  rates  hold 
in  their  hands  the  distribution  of  industries, 
and  through  them  of  homes.  This  power  is 
therefore  an  important  governmental  function. 
Railroads  are  public  highways,  and  the  power 
to  fix  rates  by  Government  is  fully  established. 
The  Government  might,  if  found  necessary, 
discriminate  temporarily  in  fixing  rates  in 
favor  of  newly  established  suburbs  or  villages 
and  of  their  industries,  and  in  favor  of  new 
communities  where  their  resources  give  prom- 
ise of  economic  permanence,  thus  applying  the 
protective  principle  to  domestic  affairs. 

HOMES  EXEMPT  FROM  TAXATION 

Homes  arc  non-producing  property  in  the 
commercial  sense.  Children,  mothers,  the 
sick,  the  feeble,  and  the  aged  are  in  the  com- 
mercial sense  non-producing  persons.  The 
purpose  of  the  homestead  is  the  shelter  of 
these  persons.  The  family  and  the  home 
are  at  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  civiliza- 
tion.   If  the  bearing  and  rearing  of  children 
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is  the  most  important  and  sacred  mission  of 
woman,  and  if  the  protection  and  support  of 
dependent  ones  in  the  home  is  the  first  and 
highest  duty  of  man,  and  if  these  duties  are 
vital  to  the  nation,  then  the  adequate  support 
of  homes  should  be  held  an  equivalent  which 
should  absolve  them  from  some  of  the  other 
burdens  of  citizenship.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber of  children  and  other  dependents,  the 
more  of  capital  must  be  invested  in  the  home, 
and  the  greater  must  be  the  daily  effort  put 
forth.  To  tax  the  home  provided  by  parents 
is  to  penalize  parenthood.  As  well  tax  school- 
houses  as  the  homes  of  children. 

The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  nation  is  in 
excess  of  $i,ooo.  Perhaps  one-third  of  this 
sum  is  invested  in  homesteads.  If  every 
homestead  were  exempted  from  taxation  to 
the  extent  of,  say,  $300  each  for  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  and  a  like  further  amount  for 
each  child  or  other  dependent  actually  sup- 
ported in  the  home,  an  important  step  would 
be  taken  toward  the  equalization  of  taxes. 
The  excess  in  value  above  $300  per  capita 
would  still  remain  subject  to  taxation  with 
other  wealth.  This  would  be  in  effect  one 
kind  of  graduated  taxation. 

A  city  suburb  or  a  village  made  sanitary 
and  attractive  for  poor  families  under  munici- 
pal or  Government  initiative  may  become  as 
happy  in  the  essentials  of  health,  comfort,  and 
culture  as  the  streets  where  the  rich  live. 
Its  schools,  libraries,  public  halls,  churches, 


and  all  its  public  utilities  may  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  the  public  welfare.  It 
may  be  protected  from  offensive  nearness  to 
factory  dictricts,  as  are  the  streets  of  the  rich, 
and  from  the  contaminations  of  vice.  The 
city  should  be  built  for  its  homes  rather  than 
for  **  business."  The  business  interests  should 
be  the  ser\'ants  of  the  city's  homes.  The 
mothers  and  their  children  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  quiet  and  health  of  the  well- 
ordered  suburb  or  village.  Children  and  their 
mothers  spend  nearly  all  their  daily  life  in 
the  home,  and  even  the  breadwinner  passes 
more  than  half  his  time  there.  The  home 
is  the  world's  most  important  institution. 
The  American  people  need  a  new  vision  which 
will  show  us  how  to  scatter  our  cities  in  the 
interests  of  humanity. 

While  the  city  has  become  congested  with 
overcrowded   humanity,   the  opposite  extreme 
oppresses  the  farm.    Isolation  is  the  bane  of 
American  farm  life.    Vast  regions  are  given 
up  to  agriculture  with  little  diversity  of  occupa- 
tions.   The  highly  organized  life  of  the  towns 
finds  little  counterpart  among  farmers.    The 
farm  house  is  remote  from  its  neighbors.    The 
average  farm  community  has  no  neighborhood 
centre  and  too  often  little  business  or  social 
cooperation.    The  life  of  its  people  is  too  much. 
a  life  apart,  of  toil  and  repression,  from  whicb. 
the  boys  and  girls  look  longingly  to  the  lifc^ 
of  the  cities.     Under  proper  conditions,   th«i 
farm  life  may  become  an  ideal  life. 


MEDICAL  FEES  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 

A  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  QUESTION  OF  OVERCHARGE,  AND  A  SOLUTION 

BY 

Dr.  EDWARD  A.  AYERS 


THERE  must  be  something  wrong 
in  a  situation  that  provokes  constant 
criticism  and  complaint  by  a  large 
class  in  any  community.  I  have  yet  to  meet 
a  wealthy  man  who  is  placidly  willing  to  be 
charged  more  than  some  poorer  man  for  the 
same  medical  service. 

We  all  hate  to  pay  one  man  more  than  an- 
other would  charge  for  the  same  thing,  and 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  our  will- 
ingness to  pay  for  a  theatre  ticket  or  a  good 


dinner  or  a  coat,  and  for  a  doctor's  services. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  sick,  or  to  spend  money 
for  something  which  we  should  have  prefened 
to  do  without  and  for  which  we  may  not  even 
get  an  appreciable  benefit. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  fact  that  physicians 
and  surgeons  charge  some  people  more  than 
others  (not  necessarily  for  the  same  service 
but  for  the  service  to  them),  and  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  the  custom  or  it 
would  not  prevail.    It  is  also  true  that  this 
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provokes  constant  criticism,  and  there  must 
be  some  good  reason  for  this,  or  it  would 
not  prevail.  Medical  service  is  so  classified 
that  most  of  any  one  doctor's  practice  is 
confined  to  a  class  of  people  whose  means 
are  much  the  same,  and  his  charges  are  much 
the  same.  Hence  the  doctor's  fees  will  be 
largely  imiform  in  his  individual  practice. 
But  if  multi-millionaire  John  Doe  must  pay 
Dr.  Shrewd  $5,000  for  the  removal  of  his 
suffering  appendix,  while  demi-millionaire 
Richard  Roe — who  may  live  next  door — 
can  part  with  his  to  this  same  surgeon  for 
$500,  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  Doe  to 
believe  that  his  appendix  was  worth  any 
more  than  Roe's. 

THE     ORIGIN    OF     BfEDICAL    FEES 

The  custom  of  charging  by  the  Bradstreet 

scale  is  partly  an  inheritance  from  a  status  of 

making  fuy  charge,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier 

days  of  medical  practice  when  the  doctor  simply 

accepted  such  '^gift"  as  his  patient  saw  fit 

to  bestow,    and    pardy    to    conditions    now 

existing.    Medical  practice  had  a  most  humble 

origjn,  even  after  it  emerged  from  the  times 

iHieQ  barbers  were  its  surgeons  and  monks 

woe  its    physicians.    While    we    look  with 

wonder  upon  the  real  learning  and  brilliant 

achievements  of  our  ancient  worthies — of  the 

Arabians,    of    Hippocrates,    Galen,    Vesalius, 

Juri  Part! — yet  the  vast  majority  of  healers 

were  applying  as  blind  a  method  of  dosing 

w  the  patent  medicine  frauds  of  to-day,  though 

not  so  knowingly.    The  doctor  had  no  social 

stalling   in   feudal    times,   and   was   looked 

^pon  by  the  nobility  simply  as  a  tradesman. 

Nevertheless,  the  history  of  medicine  shows  that 

4e  doctor  always  held   his  profession  in  high 

respect,  had  a  genuine  love  for  it  as  a  science, 

^d  looked  upon  its  applied  service  to    sick 

humanity   in    an    xmcommercial    way,   much 

inore  truly  than   he   does   to-day.    In  those 

gift-paiH   days  he    naturally   received    larger 

Ixmuscs  from  wealthy  "patrons,"  and  nothing 

from'  the   poor. 

Not  until  1849  could  a  professional  fee 
^  collected  through  the  courts  in  England. 
At  this  time  a  law  was  enacted  giving  bar- 
ptes  legal  right  to  collect  by  suit.  So  no 
''^dividual,  no  organization,  no  profession  is 
^*^y  responsible  for  the  existing  custom 
^  gradation  charges.  The  old  custom 
^  giving  a  lawyer  a  "retainer"  was  to  secure 
^  goaiantee   of   his   faithful   service.    Now 


it  is  to  guarantee  him  his  fee.  Otherwise 
the  change  to  the  present  consists  in  charging 
for  professional  services,  and  having  authority 
in  law  to  sue  for  payment. 

But  the  sys.em  of  charging — the  gradation 
scale  custom — ^still  prevails,  and  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  economics  will  keep  it  alive. 

COMPLEX  MEDICAL  CONDITIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  a  financial  system 
that  is  at  variance  with  most  non-professional 
business  methods.  Now  let  us  name  at  once 
the  elements  entering  into  a  complex  and 
cross-purposed  state  of  affairs,  one  which  the 
medical  profession  generally  recognizes  as 
needing  readjustment. 

(i)  The  demands  of  charity  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  absolutely  poor  must  be 
cared  for  in  sickness,  though  unable  to  pay. 
This  is  both  a  political  and  a  humanitarian 
obligation  falling  upon  Government,  or 
.  doctor,  or  both.  Of  course,  a  large  percentage 
of  hospital  and  dispensary  patients  are  able 
to  pay  something  for  treatment — some  more, 
some  less. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  good  medical 
education  must  also  be  considered.  It  is 
impossible  to  fit  men  for  practice  without 
direct  use  of  sick  people  in  medical  teaching. 
It  follows  that  the  more  complete  the  demon- 
strations with  patients,  the  better  the  teaching 
and  training.  Hence,  as  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  medical  college  depends  upon  busi- 
ness methods,  an  additional  factor  enters  in 
besides  pure  charity — the  need  of  patients  in 
clinics.  Fortunately  this  is  all  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poor.  But  it  guarantees  good  treatment 
though  it  cultivates  medical  mendicancy. 

(3)  The  question  has  also  an  important 
relation  to  professional  expertness  and  reputa- 
tion. A  physician  may  acquire  expertness 
and  public  reputation  through  private  practice 
only,  but  these  will  come  much  more  quickly 
and  in  greater  degree  through  dispensary  and 
hospital  work.  This  is  still  more  true  when 
combined  with  teaching,  which  improves  the 
teacher  and  enhances  his  medical  reputation. 

(4)  The  code  of  medical  ethics  is  another 
factor.  Modem  advertising  methods  are  not 
permitted  to  physicians  by  the  formulated 
code  of  medical  ethics,  nor  by  the  unwritten 
code.  If  such  methods  should  be  followed, 
chaos  would  quickly  result.  The  longest 
purse  and  the  biggest  liar  would  smother 
the  honest  expert. 
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(5)  The  turning  of  charity  patients  to 
private  oflSces  is  another  phase  of  the  problem. 
Most  hospitals  and  dispensaries  rule  against 
their  attending  physicians  taking  sick  applicants 
to  their  own  oflSces,  even  though  able  and 
willing  to  pay  something  for  treatment.  This 
is  due  partly  to  recognition  that  such  practice 
is  not  ethical  and  is  hotly  opposed  by  the  pro- 
fession in  general,  and  partly  to  a  desire  to 
keep  a  large  attendance  of  patients  at  the 
clinics.  But  another  rule — no  free  treat- 
ment to  those  able  to  pay — forces  either  flat 
rejection  of  such  applicants,  leaving  them  to 
find  a  doctor  where  they  may,  or  the  giving 
of  the  oflSce  addresses  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians. Many  ** charity"  applicants  able  to 
pay,  and  willing  with  a  little  urging,  are 
thus  shunted  to  private  offices.  (One  of  our 
largest  dispensaries  gives  all  such  applicants 
a  card  containing  the  addresses  of  all  its 
attending  physicians  and  surgeons.)  Many 
well-to-do  people  go  to  the  institutions  because 
they  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
physicians,  and  because  institutional  treat- 
ment is  a  guarantee  of  good  service  or  of  skill. 
Investigation  into  the  paying  abilities  of 
patients  would  call  for  a  visit  to  each  home — 
an  enormous  task.  A  charity  organization 
offered  to  do  some  of  this  work  for  one 
dispensary  for  $50  a  month;  the  dispensary 
had  from  300  to  500  patients  a  day. 

(6)  There  are  too  many  doctors.  For 
twenty-five  years  our  medical  mills  have  been 
turning  out  an  enormous  supply  of  physicians 
and  surgeons.  It  has  been  said  that  only  20 
per  cent,  of  graduates  earn  a  living  through 
professional  practice. 

A      UNIFORM      STANDARD      IS      IMPOSSIBLE 

Out  of  this  tangle  of  forces  and  interests, 
a  most  unwholesome  economic  situation  has 
developed.  Just  one-half  of  the  population  of 
New  York  Gity  gets  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  without  cost.  The  paying  half 
can  afford  from  fifty  cents  to  ten  dollars  for 
what  may  best  be  called  a  unit  of  ser\'ice.  Many 
medical  societies  in  communities  smaller  than 
New  York  establish  a  set  rate  of  fees,  either 
by  the  visit — office  or  home,  day  or  night — 
or  by  mileage;  and  they  thus  secure  the  nearest 
existing  approach  to  uniformity.  But  even 
here  certain  physicians  will  establish  special 
and  higher  rates,  both  because  their  prestige 
and  demand  permit  it,  and  to  exclude  a 
cheaper  paying  class.    The  larger  the   com- 


munity, the  greater  is  the  variation  in  the 
financial  ability  of  patients  and  in  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  physician.  It  would  be  im- 
possible for  New  York  physicians  to  observe 
a  set  rate  of  charges.  The  poor  could  not 
meet  an  average  rate,  and  such  rate  would 
be  lower  than  the  rich  could  (and  should)  pay. 

Every  physician  has  his  standard  fee — ^fifty 
cents,  one-dollar,  two-dollars,  three-dollars,  up 
to  twenty-dollars.  This  "standard"  is  his  top 
price.  If  Dr.  A.'s  standard  is  ten  dollars  an 
hour,  and  a  man  belonging  to  the  class  expected 
to  pay  this  charge  cannot  afford  it,  shall  the 
doctor  refuse  him  or  give  him  a  reduced 
rate?  Shall  he  treat  a  man  for  nothing  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so?  That  would  be  his  right, 
and  often  his  duty;  and  no  injustice  would  be 
done  to  those  who  pay  the  standard  ten-dollar 
fee.  But,  if  one  of  the  very  rich  presents 
himself,  one  of  the  class  so  scarce  that  no 
doctor  could  use  him  as  a  basis  for  fixing 
his  "standard"  charge,  is  it  just  to  charge 
him  above  the  standard  ?  A  department  store 
sells  some  things  at  a  loss,  some  at  cost,  some 
at  the  standard  profit,  and — if  it  hold  a 
monopoly  of  an  article  much  in  demand — 
at  whatever  price  it  can  get.  Nearly  all 
works  of  art  are  sold  for  as  much  as  they  will 
bring;  each  sale  is  a  form  of  auction.  In 
successive  auction  sales  the  identical  painting 
may  bring  more  or  less  each  time.  Croesus, 
the  man  who  is  most  heard  from  on  this 
subject  of  non-uniformity  of  medical  fees, 
endeavors  to  get  all  he  can  for  his  un- 
listed bonds,  and  will  name  as  high  a  price 
as  he  thinks  his  customer  will  pay.  In  listed 
securities  and  loans  the  market-price  ha3 
simply  named,  through  a  form  of  auction, 
a  fixed  price.  Such  customs  are  quite  equit- 
able. 

But  if  Croesus  has  Slumpus  in  a  comer 
and  charges  him  exorbitant  rates  for  a  loan, 
rates  which  would  be  usury  in  a  pawnshop, 
he  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  there  is  not 
enough  "call  money"  to  meet  the  market 
crisis,  and  he  can  get  his  price  from  another 
customer.    This  is  a  special  form  of  auction. 

HOW    MUCH    OUGHT    THE    RICH    TO    PAY? 

Now  let  us  meet  Croesus  at  the  office  of 
his  physician.  By  reason  of  his  keen  attention 
to  business — which  has  perhaps  enabled  him 
to  make  a  fortune  in  a  day — he  is  found  to 
be  suffering  from  an  acute  inflammation  due 
to  gall-stones,  which  must  be  removed  promptly. 
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He  is  now  in  the  same  relation  to  the  medical 
"business"  that  Siumpus  was  to  the  financial 
business.  He  is  badly  scared,  and  begs  the 
surgeon  to  do  all  that  he  can  for  him.  After 
recovery  he  receives  a  bill  for  $5,000 — say 
$10,000,  if  you  will.  He  is  staggered,  even 
though  he  did  make  $50,000  the  day  before 
the  attack — say  $100,000,  if  you  will;  it  matters 
not.  He  happens  to  know  that  this  same 
surg^n  had  done  the  same  operation  for  his 
friend  Moderatus  for  $1,000.  "This  is  not 
business-like;  it  is  an  outrage!"  he  exclaims. 

Both  Croesus  and  the  surgeon  were  at 
fault  in  this  case.  Crcesus  should  have 
inquired  the  price;  and  the  surgeon,  in  the 
absence  of  such  question,  should  not  have 
had  a  sum  in  mind  which  would  create  dis- 
satisfaction, and  should  have  mentioned  it 
himself.  Then,  if  Crcesus  wished,  he  could 
have  gone  elsewhere.  But  perhaps  there 
was  not  time  for  Crcesus  to  go  elsewhere. 
And  perhaps  the  surgeon  could  not  fairly 
name  a  set  sum,  as  complications  might  set  in 
and  call  for  more  service.  But  he  could  have 
named  a  scale  range  that  would  be  suflS- 
ciently  equitable  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  man. 

Now,  should  the  surgeon  take  advantage 
of  Croesus's  "business"  oversight,  his  suffering, 
and  his  anxiety,  and  charge  more  than  he 
would  have  agreed  upon,  if  asked?  Certainly 
not.  But,  if  the  surgeon  had  no  thought  of 
his  charge  being  too  high  or  of  causing  dis- 
satisfaction to  his  paticTit,  then  the  fault  lies 
wholly  with  the  patient. 

Two  thoughts  now  occur:  The  difficulty 
of  placing  a  valuation  on  professional  service; 
and  the  merits  of  present  rates.  Both  medical 
and  legal  service  not  infrequently  result  in 
no  benefit,  but  such  ser\icc  must  be  paid 
for.  Generally  speaking,  the  size  of  the 
fee  does  not  depend  upon  the  results.  In 
many  cases  no  cure  is  expected.  If  the  lack 
of  benefit  be  due  to  lack  of  skill  or  attention, 
an  allowance  should  be  made;  but  no  reputable 
physician  will  guarantee  a  definite  result, 
though  not  hesitating  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  probability.  Courts  know  no  better 
basis  for  determining  professional  services 
than  by  numbers  of  visits,  or  hours,  with 
some  consideration  given  to  results  obtained, 
and  to  the  opinions  of  "experts"  or  other 
physicians  who  state  what  are  the  average 
rates  for  such  and  such  classes  of  service. 
It  will  always  be  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
mlc   for   professional    charges.    And   that  is 


one  reason  why  a  written  or  imwritten  code 
of  ethics  must  be  sustained.  The  gentleman 
must  be  an  entity  in  any  profession. 

ARE  DOCTORS  FAIRLY  PAID? 

Yes  and  no.  The  most  successful  doctors 
make  a  reasonable  fortune,  though  the  scale 
is  far  below  that  of  many  other  callings, 
brain  for  brain.  But  the  percentage  of  those 
having  anything  to  **wiH"  away  is  very  small. 
The  great  majority  of  the  "successful"  ones 
make  only  a  comfortable  living,  but  the  actual 
majority  of  doctors  make  from  $500  to  $1,200 
a  year.  Possibly  this  will  average  out  about 
the  same  as  in  business  callings,  with  the 
.  difference  that  doctors  must  spend  years  of  time 
and  expense  in  apprenticeship.  But  no  increase 
in  charges  has  followed  greater  cost  of  living. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  draw  a  picture  of 
medical  practice  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
if  placed  on  an  absolute  business  basis. 

First,  we  will  suppose  that  the  doctors 
imitate  the  trades-unions  and  organize  into 
one  cast-iron  body  that  shall  fix  a  gradation 
scale  of  charges  that  must  neither  be  cut  nor 
** hoisted."  This  scale  will  depend  upon 
classes  and  locations.  If  a  Fifth  Avenue 
millionaire  chooses  to  go  to  Hester  Street  and 
get  low  rates,  there  will  be  no  objections.  The 
laws  of  "trade"  must  regulate. 

Second,  let  it  be  decreed  that  no  doctor 
shall  be  permitted  to  give  any  professional 
service  for  nothing.  It  is  fundamentally  the 
duty  of  the  city  government — certainly  not 
of  the  doctors  —  to  care  for  the  sick.  The 
courts  have  so  decided. 

Third,  that  any  doctor  doing  work  for  the  city 
must  be  paid  according  to  the  established  scale, 
or  by  a  special  hospital  and  dispensar>'  scale; 
no  free  service  to  hospitals  and  dispensaries. 
Now  see  how  this  plan  would  work. 

NEW    YORK    FEES    ON    A    BUSINESS    BASIS 

During  the  year  1904  about  $4,300,000 
was  spent  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  for 
hospital  maintenance,  and  150,000  patients 
were  cared  for  free.  In  1905,  452,422  people 
were  treated  free  at  the  dispensaries,  and 
176,064  for  pay.  Over  2,000,000  visits  were 
made  by  these  charity  patients  to  the  dispen- 
saries. With  the  medical  cast-iron  union  in 
good  working  order,  what  should  be  the  charge 
against  the  city  (and  private  managers)  for 
these  hospital  and  dispensary  services?  Let 
us  average  the  stay  of  the  150,000  free  patients 
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in  the  hospitals  at  seven  days  each,  and  allow 
the  lowest  practice  rate  of  fee  for  each  case, 
medical  or  surgical — say,  $25.  This  would 
make  about  $3,750,000,  or  the  equivalent 
of  $750  to  each  of  the  city's  5,000  doctors. 
For  services  to  the  2,000,000  ** treatments" 
in  the  dispensaries  (the  number  of  visits  is 
probablylarger  than  this),  atone  dollar  per  visit 
(a  very  low  rate  for  a  union  to  allow),  there 
would  be  $400  more  for  each  doctor.  There 
would  then  be  a  total  of  $1,150  to  distribute 
to  each  practitioner. 

From  a  business  point  of  view,  the  physicians 
of  New  York  City  are  giving  away  $5,750,000 
worth  of  their  professional  goods  every  year. 
The  larger  part  of  New  York's  medical  charity 
is  supported  by  private  contribution — not 
by  the  city  government;  and  yet  but  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  well-to-do  contribute 
a  cent — not  one  in  a  thousand. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  applied 
business  method  would  be  to  stop  mendicancy, 
and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dispensary  work 
fully  40  per  cent.  So  there  will  only  be  an 
added  cost  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  medical 
charities  work.  But  here  arises  the  problem 
of  clinical  education.  Medical  students  and 
doctors  must  receive  direct  training  in  treating 
disease.  The  state  must  enforce  this,  and 
not  a  doctor  would  oppose  it.  But  our  physi- 
cians' union  will  have  a  difficult  problem  and 
a  stormy  meeting. 

To  ensure  a  thoroughly  business  method, 
a  special  committee  advises  as  follows: 

(i)  That  all  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
be  districted,  and  that  all  applicants  for  treat- 
ment shall  go  only  to  an  institution  in  the 
district  in  which  they  reside.  (Certain  excep- 
tions to  be  allowed  in  hospital  cases.)  This 
rule  will  exclude  the  host  of  out-of-town 
people  who  now  flock  to  our  charities. 

(2)  That  all  hospital  and  dispensary  work 
shall  be  available  for  medical  teaching.  But 
teaching  must  be  done  by  men  of  special 
aptitude,  and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 
place  this  clinical  work  in  the  care  of  all  our  doc- 
tors. A  great  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  the 
profession  in  general,  but  it  stands  ready  to 
make  it.  The  health  of  our  community  is  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  excellence  of  our 
medical  teaching. 

Medical  colleges  are  supported  partly  by 
endowment  and  mainly  by  tuition  fees  of 
students.  In  the  undergraduate  schools,  the 
teachers  are  paid  salaries  for  teaching  ranging 


up  to  $5,000  a  year.  The  teachers  in  the 
post-graduate  schools  get  no  salaries.  What- 
ever these  teachers  receive  they  earn,  and 
whatever  the  profession  loses  by  consequent 
withholding  of  a  socialistic  distribution  of 
practice,  it  must  be  withheld  for  the  sake 
of  greater  interests  and  rights.  So  our  physi- 
cians' union  agrees  that — 

(3)  No  physician  shall  hold  any  position 
in  any  hospital  or  dispensary,  which  does 
not  permit  teaching  use  of  its  clientele,  unless 
such  institutions  shall  pay  to  their  medical 
staffs  salaries  commensurate  with  the  work 
done.  (This  will  put  an  immediate  check  upon 
treatment  of  those  able  to  pay  a  **  home  "doctor.) 

(4)  All  institutions  permitting  clinical  teach- 
ing shall  pay  their  attending  staff  as  in  Clause 
3  for  departments  noi  so  used;  and  shall  be 
absolved  from  such  payment  where  teaching 
is  employed  and  revenue  is  otherwise  received 
by  the  teacher. 

(5)  All  incorporated  medical  schools  shall 
pay  a  tax  proportionate  to  the  "cases"  demon- 
strated (the  amount  to  be  hereafter  rated, 
but  based  on  annual  reports  to  the  state 
authorities)  to  a  beneficiary  fund,  which 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  deserving 
physicians  and  their  families.  (This  will 
likewise  put  a  check  upon  the  cultivation 
of  large  clinics  at  the  expense  of  private  prac- 
tice; it  will  not  prove  burdensome  to  teachers 
whose  incomes  are  partly  derived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  private  practitioners;  and  it  will 
partly  lighten  the  sacrifice  of  practitioners 
to  the  cause  of  medical  education.) 

READJUSTMENT    OF    MEDICAL   FEES 

A  second  committee  of  our  medical  union 
now  reports  as  follows: 

(i)  That,  medical  colleges  shall  raise  their 
standards  and  be  obliged  to  give  reasonable 
hospital  and  dispensary  training  to  everjr 
student  permitted  to  graduate. 

(2)  In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living 
— from  25  to  40  per  cent. — all  fee  rates  shaU 
be  raised  in  similar  proportion. 

After  all  these  readjustments  have  been 
put  into  effect,  let  us  suppose  that  Croesuii 
having  effected  another  coup  in  the  market, 
suffers  a  second  accumulation  of  gall-stonei 
and  hurries  to  Dr.  Shrewd;  but  this  time 
he  remembers  to  be  business-like,  and  first 
inquires  the  cost. 

"It  will  cost  you  25  per  cent,  more  thii 
time,"  is  the  reply. 


THE  PRICE  OF  PAPER— A  TAX  ON 

KNOWLEDGE 

A  TARIFF    THAT    HAS    BRED  A  TRUST    AND 
HASTENS  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS 

(A  statenunt  by  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers^  Paper  Committee) 


DOUBLE  the  price  of  your  newspapers 
to  the  public,  increase  your  adver- 
tising rates,  cut  down  the  size  of 
your  papers,  and  give  us  the  benefit,"  is 
in  effect  the  message  conveyed  to  the 
newspaper  publishers  of  America  by  the  com- 
bined manufacturers  of  news  print  paper, 
who  turn  out  approximately  3,000  tons  a 
day  of  the  raw  material  required  in  pro- 
ducing daily  and  weekly  publications  in 
the  United  States.  Like  warning  has  gone 
to  the  periodical  publishers  and  to  the  job 
printers  from  the  makers  of  the  better  grades 
of  paper. 

This  message  reaches  the  seventh  greatest 
manufacturing  interest  in  the  United  States. 
From  1900  to  1905,  which  is  the  last  period 
covered  by  census  reports,  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  became  the  third  in 
growth  and  the  first  in  the  number  of  separate 
establishments  maintained.  The  capital  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  alone  was 
$239,000,000,  while  in  annual  wages  they 
paid  out  $106,000,000  and  spent  $58,000,000 
per  year  for  white  paper.  The  printing  and 
publishing  interests  represent  an  annual  prod- 
uct of  half  a  billion  dollars,  of  which  the 
newspapersand  periodicals  contribute  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  output;  and  of  this  latter 
quantity,  the  newspapers  afford  three-fourths. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  situation  in  which 
the  publishers  find  themselves.  They  have 
no  protection  from  the  tariff.  They  employ 
the  highest  priced  labor  paid  by  any  large  trade. 
It  is  the  most  intelligent  and  it  is  the  most 
highly  organized.  In  no  industry  is  the 
standard  of  wages  maintained  so  definitely 
35  by  the  men  employed  in  printing  establish- 
ments. The  publisher  sells  his  wares  at  a 
fixed  price.  The  man  who  issues  a  one-cent 
newspaper  must  issue  a  one-cent  newspaper 
and  nothing  else;  he  cannot  raise  the  price 
from  day  to  day  to  meet  changing  conditions, 


as  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  can.  He 
can  sell  his  advertising  only  at  a  fixed  rate 
because,  in  a  way,  he  is  a  common  carrier; 
were  he  to  vary  his  rates  he  would  soon  be  in 
trouble  with  his  customers.  In  the  article 
which  is  his  only  raw  material  of  importance 
he  is  put  to  sore  straits,  and  to-day  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  the 
Periodical  Publishers*  Association  are  look- 
ing about  for  some  method  to  break  the 
bands  which  bind  them. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  spruce  timber 
is  the  only  really  economical  paper-making 
material,  and  water-power  the  only  power 
that  will  cheaply  grind  the  wood,  the  paper- 
maker  is  in  a  sense  a  natural  monopolist. 
If  this  Were  not  enough,  he  is  highly  protected 
by  the  tariff,  news  paper  alone  being  burdened 
with  a  tax  of  $6  per  ton.  This  tax  did  not 
always  exist.  It  was  created  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  successful  formation  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  better  known  as  the  Paper 
Trust. 

When,  some  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Albrecht 
Pagenstecher  brought  over  to  America  the 
German  patents  for  making  wood  pulp, 
he  revolutionized  paper-making  and  made 
the  modern  newspaper  possible.  At  that 
time  paper  was  made  of  rags  or  straw,  both 
costly  materials.  Spruce  lumber  was  not 
esteemed  except  for  dimension  stuff,  and  was 
sold  at  trifling  prices.  Water-powers  were  unused. 
So  he  established  a  new  industry.  He  made 
valuable  the  spruce  forests  and  made  precious 
the  water-powers.  Throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
where  there  were  large  forests  of  spruce  and 
many  excellent  water-powers,  paper  mills 
sprung  up.  A  good  and  cheaper  article  was 
produced  in  liberal  quantities  and  placed  on 
the  market.  The  despised  spruce  forests,  often 
bought  at  from  80  cents  to  $1.50  per  acre, 
became  an  asset  of  value.  Spruce  was  simply 
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and  cheaply  converted  into  a  saleable  article 
in  the  form  of  paper. 

HOW   THE  TARIFF    BRED   A   TRUST 

By  1896  paper  had  reached  the  low  price  of 
$1.65  per  hundred  pounds,  and  in  that  year 
at  least  one  sale  was  made  by  Mr.  Hugh  J. 
Chisholm,  long  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  at  $1.60  per  hundred  pounds 
in  New  York  City.  By  this  time,  too,  some  of 
the  forests  had  been  diminished.  Timber 
near  the  river  banks  had  been  cut  away,  and 
the  rivers  themselves  suffered  in  floating  and 
power  capacity  from  the  reckless  denudation 
of  the  trees.  Scientific  methods  were  ignored. 
Lands  that  should  have  produced  forever 
were  turned  into  scrubs  of  birch  and  oak,  and 
many  mills  became  less  profitable.  The  groups  in 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  controlled  by  Mr. 
William  A.  Russell ,  were  particularly  affected, 
and  he  bestirred  himself  to  organize  a  combina- 
tion. His  first  efforts  did  not  succeed,  because 
the  tariff  was  not  high  enough  to  afford  a  wall 
of  safety  around  the  valuation  that  many 
mill  owners  placed  upon  their  property,  and 
he  went  to  Washington  and  secured  the  $6 
protection  now  in  forced-doubling  the  rate. 
After  that  the  construction  of  the  trust  was 
easy.  Mills  representing  a  cost  of  $10,000  and 
$12,000  a  ton  production  were  taken  into  the 
combination  on  a  valuation  of  $20,000  a  ton, 
which  has  since  risen,  through  bond  issues, 
note  borrowings  and  surplus,  to  about  $40,000 
a  ton.  In  this  way  practically  all  the  news 
paper  concerns  in  the  East  were  consolidated 
as  a  New  York  stale  corporation — and  the 
upward  movement  in  prices  began.  Incident- 
ally, fate  has  not  been  kind  to  trusts  dealing 
in  paper.  The  first  one  to  form  was  the 
wall-paper  trust.  This,  after  a  period  of 
disaster  brought  about  by  bad  management, 
reckless  overcapitalization,  and  oppression  of 
the  retail  trade,  went  to  pieces  and  resolved 
itself  into  its  original  parts,  as  nearly  as  they 
could  be  discovered.  The  box-board  trust 
followed,  and  has  been  tottering  on  the  edge 
of  the  grave  for  several  years.  It  is  now  being 
held  together  by  an  ingenious  device  called 
Park's  Pool,  which  seems  to  violate  the  law. 
The  wriling-paper  trust's  stock  is  quoted  at 
about  two  cents  on  the  dollar  and  its  bonds  at 
but  little  more. 

The  promoters  of  most  of  these  schemes 
at  once  exchanged  rural  homes  for  palaces 
on  Riverside  Drive  or  Fifth  Avenue,  and  began 


playing  with  their  marked  cards  in  Wall 
Street.  There  have  been  but  few  survivab 
of  the  once  brilliant  throng.  Their  debts, 
however,  remain  behind  them  to  burden 
honest  industry  for  all  the  years  to  come. 
From  time  to  time  the  little  competition  that 
existed  was. smothered  by  the  simple  device  of 
buying  the  excess  supply  of  the  independent 
mills,  and  so  maintaining  rates.  But  the 
periods  of  oppression  were  spasniodic  until 
1903,  when  the  consolidation  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  mills,  under  the  tide  of  The 
General  Paper  Company,  led  to  a  definite 
division  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  Western  papers  were  the  first  to  feel  the 
change.  Arbitrary  and  non-competitive  meth- 
ods came  into  vogue,  until  finally  in  exaspera- 
tion the  Publishers'  Association — through  a 
special  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  John 
Norris  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Conde 
Hamlin  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  the 
writer — took  the  matter  before  Attorney- 
General  Knox,  who  proceeded  under  the 
Sherman  Act.  Through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Kellogg  of  St.  Paul  and  Mr.  James 
M.  Beck  of  New  York,  he  secured  the  first 
Government  destruction  of  a  trust.  The  terms 
of  the  decision  were  drastic  to  the  last  degree 
and  the  defendants  were  enjoined  and  prohib- 
ited from — 

^'agreeing  or  contracting  together   or   with    one 
another,  expressly  or  impliedUy,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  with   respect  to   the   manufacture,    price, 
sale,  shipment  and  disposition  of  papers  manu- 
factured, sold  and  distributed  by  the  defendants 
or  by  contracting  and  agreeing  together,  expressly 
or  impliedly,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  to  the  prices 
at  which  the  paper  or  any  part  or  grade  thereof 
shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  persons  or  corporations  to 
whom  it  shall  be  sold,  as  to  the  territory  in  which. 
any  of  such  paper  shall  be  shipped,  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  or  as  to  the  amount  and  quantit]r 
of  such  paper  or  any  grade  thereof  which  shall  bJr 
manufactured,  sold  or  distributed  by  the  defend- 
ants, or  by  agreeing  or  contracting   together  or 
with  one  another  with  a  view  to  the  imposition 
of  any  burden  or  condition  upon  the  manufacture, 
sale  or  disposition  of  such  paper  manufactured 
by  the   defendants." 

Up  to  the  present  time,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
several  efforts  to  fuse,  the  Western  mills  have 
remained  separate.  An  attempt  in  the  last 
three  months  by  Mr.  John  G.  Hanrahan,  a  New 
York  promoter,  has  failed,  in  the  certain  light 
of  his  going  to  jail  if  the  above  decree  were 
violated.     The  impudence  of  the  eflFort  to 
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re-fonn  the  combination  is  considerable.  The 
period  of  easy  prices  that  followed  this  decree 
lasted  until  well  into  1907 ,  when  conditions  in 
the  East,  owing  to  a  drought  and  to  increased 
consumption,  brought  the  production  and  the 
market  lip  to  lip.  By  the  first  of  April,  1907, 
there  was  no  spare  paper.  Where  there 
should  have  been  60 ,000  to  80 ,000  tons  margin , 
there  were  not  20,000  tons;  and  the  manufactur- 
ers saw  in  this  the  appointed  hour  for  a  new 
combination  that  should  be  a  gentleman's 
agreement,  and  if  possible  not  amenable  under 
the  law. 

It  did  not  take  form,  however,  until  the 
St  Regis  mill,  the  new  St.  Croix  mill  and  a 
number  of  northern  New  York  mills,  repre- 
senting a  daily  output  of  520  tons,  came  under 
a  single  selling  agency.  This  left  not  more 
than  500  tons  a  day  loose  on  the  market  outside 
of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  which 
was  oversold  and  not  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
scheme,  although  abiding  by  it.  The  result 
was  that  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
the  controlling  factors  in  the  Eastern  mills  met 
in  New  York  and  established  a  scale  of  prices 
to  prevail  until  January  i,  1908.  Under  this 
scale  no  contract  was  to  be  made  for  less  than 
$2.50  per  hundred  pounds,  and  no  ordinary 
lot  was  to  be  sold  for  less  than  $2.60  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  Hitherto  the  average  price  of 
news  paper  had  been  from  1.9  to  2  cents  per 
pound  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  this 
movement  arbitrarily  and  without  warrant 
added  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton  to  the  burden 
of  newspapers  not  protected  by  long-time  con- 
tracts. Three  newspapers  in  New  York  use 
at  least  2,800  tons  of  paper  per  week  alone. 
Many  newspapers  using  four  or  five  or  six 
thousand  tons  of  paper  a  year  were  at  the  end 
of  their  contracts;  prices  were  hoisted  $40,000 
and  $50,000  and  $60,000  a  year,  in  many  cases 
the  sum  equaling  their  net  profits.  When 
they  sought  for  bids  among  the  several  selling 
agencies,  their  letters  remained  unanswered, 
and  they  were  turned  back  to  their  original 
source  of  supply,  helpless  and  without  resource. 
It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  a  cry  of 
anger  should  come  up  from  the  newspaper 
offices  and  that  the  newspapers  should  feel 
that  the  tariff  is  indeed  **the  mother  of  trusts." 
Here  is  the  whole  material  of  a  vast  industry 
held  in  the  hands  of  less  than  twenty  men. 
They  have  so  accurately  measured  the  ability 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  and  Canada  to  com- 
pete with  them  that  they  have  raised  their 


price  to  the  exact  level  of  the  tariff  fence. 
They  are  selling  paper  to-day  in  London  at 
two  cents  a  pound  delivered,  and  in  Australia 
at  2.4;  and  no  publisher  in  New  York  city  since 
the  second  Tuesday  in  September  has  been 
able  to  buy  news  paper  for  less  than  $2.50  per 
hundred  poimds.  No  wonder  President  Chis- 
holm,  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  made  October  23d, 
remarks: 

"The  demand  for  paper  is  now  fully  equal  to 
the  production.  Prices  are  materially  higher  than 
during  the  larger  portion  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
indications  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  more 
promising/* 

He  also  announced  that  for  the  first  time 
since  his  company  has  been  in  existence,  ten 
years,  it  has  installed. some  additional  machin- 
ery, which  will  add  from  70  to  80  tons  per  day 
to  the  output  of  his  concern.  Let  us  look  a 
little  at  this  report.  The  balance-sheet  shows 
a  capital  account  of  $69,570,813,  against  which 
enormous  sum  this  concern  did  a  gross  business 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  of  $21,841,- 
486,  or  much  less  than  one-third  of  its  liabilities; 
and  in  spite  of  this,  it  shows  a  surplus  on  June 
30th  of  $6,865,500.  In  all  the  special  pleading 
that  has  preceded  this  arbitrary  rise  in  price, 
we  have  been  told  that  labor  cost  has  increased 
one-third,  that  the  price  of  coal  has  increased, 
that  wood  has  increased,  that  everything  has  in- 
creased, and  it  is  easy  to  grant  that  this  may 
be  true.  But  the  Intemationars  cost  of  opera- 
tion during  the  year  increased  but  $365,596 
over  the  year  before,  although  the  three-tour 
plan  of  employment,  which  divided  the  men 
into  three  eight-hour  shifts  instead  of  two 
twelve-hour  shifts,  was  in  effect;  and  the  price 
of  coal  and  wood  had  already  been  advanced. 
To  offset  this  increase,  it  is  therefore  proposed 
by  the  International  Paper  Company  to  add  an 
average  of  $10  per  ton  to  its  price  for  the  manu- 
factured article,  equivalent  to  $16,000  a  day 
on  its  output,  or  in  round  figures  $5,000,000 
a  year  additional  on  a  gross  business  under 
$22,000,000,  or  less  than  one-third  its  capital 
account. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  combined  manu- 
facturers of  news  print  has  been  outdone  by 
the  manufacturers  of  book  and  magazine  paper. 
The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
the  largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
has  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  with 
the  other  mills  whereby  the  price  of  its  product 
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has  been  lifted  by  $20  to  $30  per  ton,  accord- 
ing to  grade,  upon  an  initial  basis  of  from 
$60  to  $90  per  ton  primary  cost.  Without  the 
tariff  protection  none  of  these  things  would 
long  be  possible. 

The  lessening  of  the  timber  supply,  the  weak- 
ening of  the  water-powers,  and  the  over- 
financing  of  the  corporations  combine  to 
menace  the  publishing  business  as  no  other 
business  is  menaced  to-day.  The  paper  mag- 
nates answer  the  cry  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  by  saying  that  there  are  not  to-day  100 
tons  of  unsold  paper  in  Canada.  This  is  true. 
But  there  are  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  of 
timber  lands  from  which  the  American  paper 
companies  to-day  draw  70  percent,  of  their  raw 
material  free  of  duty. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Canada  within  less  than  a 
year  to  place  a  prohibitive  duty  upon  the  export 
of  timber,  and  American  manufacturers  are 
already  crying  to  the  newspapers  and  period- 
icals to  save  them  from  this  calamity.  They 
will  get  no  help.  They  have  pulled  thc*house 
down  upon  their  own  heads.  With  a  rare 
unwisdom,  they  have  capitalized  their  business 
until  it  can  be  capitalized  no  more.    They 


have  erected  a  tariff  wall  that  has  shut  them 
out  of  Canada,  and  they  are  obstinately  trying 
to  maintain  themselves  on  the  impossible  basis 
of  a  stationary  production  against  an  increas- 
ing demand.  They  are  asking  the  publishers 
to  curtail,  to  keep  down,  to  diminish,  when  if 
they  were  wisely  managed  they  would  be  in  a 
position  to  urge  the  publishers  to  increase,  to 
progress.  If  they  had  been  properly  capital- 
ized they  would  to-day  be  selling  their  decreas- 
ing water-powers  for  electrical  development, 
at  an  increased  price,  and  would  be  asking  to 
do  away  with  the  tariff  in  order  that  they 
might  invest  the  money  thus  acquired  in  Cana- 
dian water-powers  adjacent  to  fresh  forests, 
while  the  American  woodlands  are  given  the 
next  forty  years  to  reproduce  themselves. 

The  publishers  are  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  manufacturers  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
do  this.  The  action  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment will  perhaps  aid  in  opening  their  eyes. 
If  the  timber  land  owned  in  Canada  by 
American  mills  cannot  be  tapped,  manufac- 
turers will  go  to  Canada  and  invest,  and 
the  tariff  will  come  down.  It  is  only  a 
question  who  shall  get  there  first. 


MARKSMANSHIP  IN  THE  NAVY 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  WHEREBY  EVERY  WARSHIP  BECOMES 
A  GUNNERY  SCHOOL  AND  EVERY  GUN-CREW  A  COMPETING  TEAM 

BY 

FRANCIS  JOHN  DYER 


THE  days  when  loo-gun  men-of-war 
engaged  at  pistol  range  and  delivered 
broadside  after  broadside  into  each 
other's  hulls  until  one  or  both  were  sunk 
are  no  more.  Now  navies  expect  to  do  their 
fighting  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five 
miles;  and  at  such  distances  only  the  8-inch 
rifles  and  bigger  guns  are  effective.  The 
5-inch,  6-inch,  7-inch,  and  guns  of  smaller 
calibre  are  good  only  at  ranges  under  three 
miles,  and  their  usefulness  will  probably  be 
^effective  chiefly  against  such  marauders  of  the 
sea  as  torpedo-boats  and  destroyers. 

The  glamour  of  the  seas  did  not  depart  when 
the  wooden  sailing  ship  yielded  its  supremacy 
to  steel  hulls  and  steam  engines.  A  sailor's 
life  still  has  fascination  about  it.    When  the 


big  ships  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  went  forth  to 
their  target  practice  last  spring,  four  eminent 
men  watched  the  work  —  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee;  Senator  Flint 
of  California;  and  Senator  Carter  of  Montana. 
They  went  down  to  the  practice  grounds  at 
Guantanamo  on  the  Dolphin^  and  after 
watching  the  work  of  the  gunners  from  a 
distance,  they  accepted  an  invitation  to  witness 
the  team-work  of  a  crew  inside  a  12-inch  gun 
turret  on  board  a  battleship.  The  gunners 
loaded,  aimed,  fired,  and  sent  the  shells  tearing 
through  the  canvas  target  away  off  on  the 
bay's  surface,  in  the  almost  incredible  time 
of  twenty-three  SecoiMis  between  shots.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  five  minutes  was  a  good 
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record  for  similar  work,  and  then  it  was  doubt- 
ful where  the  shot  would  strike.  So  greatly 
has  the  efficiency  of  the  gunners  increased 
that  doubt  has  given  way  to  probability, 
almost  to  certainty. 

The  feats  of  naval  gunners  seem  remark- 
able when  one  looks  at  a  ship  from  three  to 
five  miles  distant  and  considers  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  hit  it  even  with  a  rifle,  had  he 
one  powerful  enough  to  carry  that  far.  To 
hit  anything  with  a  cannon,  even  at  short 
range,  has  always  seemed  largely  the  work 
of  chance,  but  the  Navy  has  reduced  gunnery 
to  such  a  science  that  it  wastes  scarcely  any 
powder  at  all  in  poor  shooting.  Even  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  an  enemy's  ship  would 
be  an  easy  mark. 

GOOD  SHOOTING  NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH 

Criticism  of  our  victorious  fleet  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  during  the  Spanish  War, 
yet  an  analysis  of  the  fight  off  Santiago  de 
Cuba  showed  that  at  the  easy  range  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  with  the  ample  targets 
presented  by  the  Spanish  war  vessels,  the 
American  guns  made  only  between  two  and 
four  hits  out  of  every  100  shots  fired.  Of 
course,  that  was  enough  to  do  the  work  — 
and  it  was  much  better  than  the  shooting  of 
the  enemy  —  but  certain  critical  officers  who 
had  improved  the  opportunity  to  see  what 
was  being  done  abroad  realized  that  our 
shooting  was  bad,  very  bad;  in  fact,  they 
considered  it  inexcusably  bad.  They  gave  the 
matter  deep  thought  and  analyzed  the  methods 
of  training  gunners.  It  was  noted  that  there 
was  no  proper  instruction  in  shooting,  and  that 
when  the  ships  had  target  practice  the  gunners 
shot  at  hypothetical  targets.  The  results 
were  worked  out  by  a  system  of  observation 
and  calculation;  it  was  deduced  that  had 
there  been  a  target  of  a  certain  size,  the  shots 
would  have  hit  it  often  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced very  satisfactory  percentages,  and  these 
were  announced  as  the  target-practice  results. 
Thus  the  Navy,  Congress,  and  the  nation 
thought  that  the  gunners  were  really  shooting 
well,  especially  when  the  difficulties  of  shoot- 
ing from  a  moving,  rolling  ship  were  taken 
mto  consideration. 

When  these  officers  reported  that  the  Navy 
was  not  shooting  well,  but  in  fact  very  badly, 
the  Department  felt  a  great  shock.  Especially 
did  the  bureaus  which  were  responsible  for 
the  gunnery  feel  that  their  credit  was  at  stake; 


under  the  organization  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment it  was  possible  for  them  to  resist  for 
some  time  the  reforms  which  the  "  iconoclastic" 
officers,  mostly  juniors,  wished  to  have  intro- 
duced. But  the  criticisms  became  persistent; 
and  when  the  bureau  chiefs  refused  absolutely 
to  consider  them  seriously,  some  one  went 
directly  to  the  President.  He  knew  something 
about  marksmanship  with  guns,  big  and  little, 
and  he  thought  that  he  saw  some  reason  in  the 
contentions  of  the  young  officers  who  had 
been  keenly  watching  what  other  nations 
were  doing.  The  President  ordered  some 
reports  made;  these  he  considered  carefully 
and  then  ordered  a  new  system  of  gunnery 
put  into  practice.  The  accuracy  of  aim  and 
rapidity  of  fire  were  so  improved  as  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  guns  to  an  unexpected 
degree.  Formerly  the  big  guns  had  a  standard 
time  of  five  minutes  between  shots;  now  they 
can  be  fired  twice  a  minute.  Formerly  they 
seldom  hit  the  mark;  now  they  make  80  per 
cent.,  and  better,  of  hits.  A  similar  improve- 
ment was  made  in  the  firing  of  smaller  guns. 

GUNNERY   A   GAME  OF  CONTEST 

As  the  result  of  the  innovations  prescribed, 
a  better  system  of  target  practice  for  the  train- 
ing of  individual  gunners  was  adopted,  so 
that  the  record  of  each  man  could  be  known 
with  accuracy.  By  this  system  every  gunner 
was  placed  fairly  in  competition  with  the 
others.  All  the  officers  throughout  the  ser- 
vice who  commanded  divisions  of  guns  were 
left  entirely  free  to  devise  the  best  possible 
methods  of  making  their  weapons  effective, 
being  restricted  only  by  safety  regulations. 
The  result  was  that  gunnery  became  in  all 
essential  features  a  game.  Hundreds  of  divi- 
sion officers  developed  new  "plays,"  that  is 
to  say,  new  methods  of  training;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  progress  was  extremely 
rapid.  The  "game"  is  still  developing  in 
much  the  same  way  as  football  and  base-ball, 
and  other  competitive  tests  of  brain  and  brawn. 

This  keen  competition  necessarily  brought 
out  all  the  defects  of  the  mechanism,  of  the 
sighting  arrangements,  and  everything  which 
offered,  or  seemed  to  offer,  obstacles  to  faster 
and  more  accurate  work  with  the  guns.  Sug- 
gestions for  improvements  were  considered 
carefully  by  the  bureau  officers,  and  it  is  due 
in  large  part  to  the  intelligent  criticisms  and 
suggestions  of  the  gun-officers  that  the  Bureau 
of  Ordnance  has  been  able  in  the  past  four  or 
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five  years  to  make  very  important  improve- 
ments. These  improvements  seemed  entirely 
essential  to  success  in  battle  practice,  where 
ships  fire  at  from  5,000  to  9,000  yards.  They 
have  now  been  practically  completed  and  the 
results  arc  apparent  in  the  scores  made  by 
the  ships  recently  engaged  in  the  successful 
long-range  battle  practice  in  Cape  Cod  Bay. 

This  improvement  is  due  directly  to  the 
personal  stimulus  of  the  President,  who  has 
followed  the  details  to  such  an  extent  that 
naval  oflScials  consider  him  a  competent 
gunnery  officer. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  target  practice — 
ship  practice  in  the  autumn  and  individual 
gun  and  gun-pointer  practice  in  the  spring. 
Ship  practice  is  at  short  range,  but  the  indi- 
vidual practice  is  under  battle  conditions  at 
long  ranges  and  in  various  kinds  of  weather. 
Secretary  Metcalf  insisted  that  the  practices 
should  really  train  the  men  to  meet  an  enemy, 
and  naturally  it  would  not  be  possible  to  stipu- 
late that  an  action  should  take  place  in  smooth 
water  and  with  clear  skies.  The  enemy, 
in  fact,  would  most  likely  choose  conditions 
which  would  embarrass  the  object  of  his  attack ; 
so  the  fleet  must  be  ready  to  fight  in  rough 
weather,  in  fogs,  in  storms,  by  night,  or  else 
be  able  to  slip  away  at  such  times  and  bring 
on  an  engagement  when  conditions  were 
more  favorable  for  success. 

EVERY   SHIP  A   GUNNERY  SCHOOL 

There  are  no  gunnery  schools  for  the  training 
of  gun-[X)inters,  each  ship  being  its  own  gun- 
nery school,  in  constant  and  severe  competi- 
tion with  all  the  other  ships  in  its  class.  An 
important  advantage  in  this  is  the  financial 
saving.  In  many  foreign  navies  the  cost  of 
gunnery  schools  alone  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  ammunition  we  use  for  target-practice. 
Ammunition  costs  a  lot  of  money.  A  12-inch 
steel  armor-piercing  shell  costs  $350,  and  the 
powder  to  send  it  six  miles  with  force  enough 
to  pierce  the  side  of  a  battleship  costs  S252. 
A  cast-iron  shell  costs  S40.  For  target-prac- 
tice the  steel  shells  filled  with  high  explosives 
are  closely  simulated  by  shells  made  of  cheaper 
materials  and  filled  with  sand  to  give  the  proper 
weight.  The  training  of  the  gun-pointers  must 
be  done  with  the  big  guns,  but  without  the 
expense  of  firing  them ;  so  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment has  been  perfected  by  means  of  which 
a  2  2 -calibre  target  rifle  is  attached  to  the 
great  turret  gun,  either  within  its  bore  or  along- 


side of  it,  but  in  either  case  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  big  gun.  The  gun-pointers  manipulate 
the  big  gun  just  as  they  would  do  in  actual 
gun  practice,  but  when  the  electrical  connec- 
tion is  made  to  fire  the  12-inch  gim,  the  tiny 
target  rifle  speaks  and  the  bullet  hits  a  miniature 
target  rigged  a  few  yards  distant  on  th^  end 
of  a  spar.  The  result  is  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  finding  of  the  target  is  as  effective  as 
it  is  when  the  huge  guns  speak  and  the  shock 
rocks  the  ship.  But  the  real  shooting  is 
necessary  also,  for  expertness  is  not  all  the 
game.  The  gun-pointer  must  have  nerves 
like  steel.  Often  a  man  who  docs  perfect 
work  at  the  sub-calibre  practice  will  tremble 
so  that  he  cannot  keep  his  gun  on  the  target 
when  he  knows  that  he  is  in  competition  with 
other  gunners  for  the  trophy. 

KEEPING  THE  GUN  ON  THE  TARGET 

The  real  secret  of  the  new  system  is  the 
continuous  aim.  This  requires  two  gun- 
pointers  to  each  gun  —  one  to  find  and  keep 
the  range  horizontally,  the  other  to  do 
the  same  thing  perpendicularly.  The  guns 
are  all  equi[)ped  with  telescopic  sights,  and 
across  the  field  of  the  telescope  are  two  fine 
lines  crossing  at  right  angles.  When  the 
intersection  of  these  lines  is  on  the  target, 
the  gun  may  be  fired  —  and  the  gun-pointers 
arc  expected  to  keep  it  there,  no  matter  how 
the  ship  rolls  or  how  fast  it  may  be  travelings 
or  whether  the  target  is  bobbing  about  like 
a  cork.  With  two  men  keeping  the  gum 
always  on  the  target,  the  gun-captain  watches 
his  crew  as  they  load,  noting  every  movemenIC 
and  correcting  any  mistakes  by  signs,  for  his 
voice  would  not  be  heard  in  the  uproar. 
As  soon  as  the  charge  is  jammed  home  and 
the  breech-block  safely  closed  he  can  fire  his 
piece. 

There  is  little  room  to  spare  in  the  gim- 
turrets.  Every  man  has  his  place.  Down 
in  the  magazine,  the  ammunition  men  send 
up  the  powder  and  projectiles  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  taken  away  by  the  loaders.  They 
also  have  been  trained  and  they  are  determined 
that  their  mates  in  the  turret  shall  not  be  able 
to  say  that  the  ammunition  lagged  and  that 
they  had  to  delay  a  shot  because  the  projectik 
was  not  ready  when  they  needed  it.  When 
the  word  is  given,  the  crew  spring  to  their 
work  with  the  agility  of  panthers.  They  are 
all  athletes,  trained  in  team  work.  Each  knows 
exactly  what  he   is  to  do,  and  no  acrobats 
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DRILLING  OX  SHORE  WITH  FIELD  ARTILLERY 
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play  into  each  other's  hands  better  than  the 
men  behind  the  gun.  One  false  move  may 
not  only  cost  the  ship  the  trophy,  but  may 
even  result  in  an  explosion. 

Preceding  target  practice,  the  men  on  the 
whole  fleet  are  keyed  up  to  the  highest  expecta- 
tion. For  months  the  admirals,  captains, 
commanders,  gunner)-  officers  —  ever>'body 
from  highest  to  lowest  —  has  been  thinking, 
talking,  planning,  how  to  improve  the  ship's  gun 
fire.  The  gunner}-  officers  study  out  all  kinds 
of  problems  in  the  light  of  past  performances, 
and  jot  down  many  queer  memoranda  in  their 
"dope  books"  to  guide  them  when,  on  the 
ail-important  day,  they  stand  aloft  in  the  tops 
and  shout  down  through  rubber  tubes  their 
judgment  of  the  distances,  and  directions 
to  the  gunners  regarding  wind,  range,  and 
elevation. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  trjring-out 
practice  in  the  spring,  the  expectant  gun- 
pointers  have  done  all  they  can  in  advance  to 
perfect  their  work.  The  question  now  is, 
will  they  be  able  to  keep  their  nen-es  steady 
when  the  stress  of  action  comes?  There  is  a 
great  deal  at  stake.  For  the  gun-pointers 
themselves,  there  are  individual  rewards; 
if  they  prove  to  be  accurate  and  reliable  point- 
ers, they  are  chosen  to  aim  the  guns  at  the 
fall  batUe  practice,  and  they  receive  an  addi- 
tional $10  a  month  in  pay.  Then  there  are 
trophies  for  the  best  ships  in  each  of  the  four 


classes,  and  prizes  of  money  for  the  best  turret 
crews.  These  turret  prizes  are  usually  pooled, 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  belong  to  the  best 
turret  crew  on  the  ship,  and  still  better  to  be 
one  of  the  prize  turret  crew  of  the  fleet.  Be- 
sides all  this,  there  are  letters  of  commenda- 
tion for  the  champions  from  the  Secreiar>- 
of  the  Na\7. 

A  BATTLESHIP  IN  ACTION 

Imagine  a  battleship  going  to  target  practice. 
It  is  stripped  for  action.  Yonder  is  the  target, 
at  the  apex  of  an  isosceles  triangle  the  sides 
of  which  are  1,600  yards  long.  At  each  end 
of  the  base  line  is  a  buoy.  WTien  the  ship 
reaches  the  first  buoy,  the  first  gun  crew  will 
be  given  the  word  to  fire.  Every  eye  is  on  the 
target,  a  piece  of  canvas  17  feet  wide  by  21  feet 
long,  stretched  between  two  spars  and  fastened 
to  a  raft,  which  is  anchored  in  position.  The 
battleship  steams  over  the  course  at  ten  or 
twelve  knots,  an  easy  cruising  pace.  In  the 
turret  is  the  gun-crew,  stripped  to  the  waist  — 
tense,  expectant,  determined  to  win  the  prize. 
The  ship  bears  down  on  the  first  buoy.  At 
each  gun,  with  stop-watch  and  notebook  and 
pencil,  stands  the  umpire,  who  will  see  that  no 
error  goes  unrecorded,  no  advantage  is  taken. 
Now  the  ship  is  opposite  the  first  buoy  and  its 
whistle  gives  a  screech;  but  not  a  man  moves. 
In  a  moment  comes  the  order,  "Load!" 
Then  the  tableau  is  transformed  into  action. 
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Both  guns  are  worked  at  once  and,  before  any 
chance  civilian  spectator  can  get  his -bearings^ 
the  order  has  been  given  to  fire.  One  of  the 
great  rifles  emits  a  roar  and  a  sheet  of  flame ^ 
then  recoils  with  the  shock  but  instantly 
recovers;  and  all  on  deck  watch  the  black 
speck  of  the  projectile  as  it  speeds  over  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  something  like  thirty 
miles  a  minute.  Before  it  strikes  the  target 
aJiothcT  shell  is  on  iis  way  from  the  other  gun; 


and  seemingly  regardless  of  the  gun's  recoil 
or  the  ammunition  chute  leading  down  to  tlitr 
magazine,  and  up  which  the  projectiles  and 
powder  sections  come  on  the  ammunition 
hoists  and  are  snatched  away  by  the  gunners 
to  be  shoved  into  the  hot  breeches  of  the  big 
rifles.  The  minutes  pass  swiftly.  The  gun- 
pointers  incessantly  work  the  wheels  of  the 
massive  machinery  which  moves  the  great 
m   as  if  it   were  a  small   telescope.    The 


A  C;UN-CREW  OF  THE  "OLYMPIA* 


LOADING  ONE  OF  THE  IMNCH  RlFXES 


and  so  the  guns  alternate,  the  gunnen'  officer 
in  the  top  watching  the  splashes  w^ith  his 
ten-power  binocular  and  shouting  down  the 
tube  to  notify  the  pointers  whether  their  aim 
is  high,  low,  or  to  either  side.  Automatically 
they  correct  their  sight-bars»  and  the  loadingj 
electrical  ramming,  gun-pointing,  and  firing 
go  on  with  the  greatest  apparent  confusion, 
but  really  with  the  most  perfect  order.  The 
men  Jump  to  their  work  with  the  greatest 
activity,    apparently    in    one    another's   way, 


turret  slowly  but  smoothly  moves  to  keep 
the  target  in  view.  The  various  mechanisms 
give  forth  their  own  peculiar  sounds.  The 
men  strain  every  nerve  to  get  in  as  many  shots 
during  their  time  allowance  as  possible. 

Suddenly  the  umpire  raises  his  hands  and 
calls  **time/*  The  men  instantly  stop  and 
the  trial  is  over.  There  is  a  dash  for  the 
scuttle-hole  leading  to  the  deck^  where  the 
gun-crew  may  get  pure  air  and  informal k*n 
about    the   shots.     If   the    trial   has  been 
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ful  one,  the  word  is  instantly  passed 
the  sailors  cheer,  and  the  gun- 
re  carried  around  the  deck  on  the 
TS  of  their  mates,  who  are  eager  for  the 
jf  the  championship  to  fall  to  their  ship. 
one  from  the  captain  down  to  the 
si  and  newest  apprentice  takes  part  in 
dilation.  If  ihe  score  is  bad,  the  partic- 
mlprit  whose  error  at  a  critical  moment 
used    the  bad  record  may  be  sent  to 


Reference  has  been  made  to  improvements 
in  naval  ordnance.  What  these  improvements 
mean  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  whereas 
some  of  the  6- inch  rifles  but  five  or  six  years 
old  can  be  fired  only  six  times  a  minute^  the 
latest  ones  can  be  fired  IwcKt  to  thirteen  times 
a  minute-  A  man  who  can  make  six  hits  a 
minute  is  twice  as  effective  as  one  who  can 
make  but  three  hits  with  the  same  gun.  Both 
make  perfect  scores^  to  be  sure,  but  the  man 
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hs  pnijcctilc  will  pcnclralc  a  modern  warship  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 


tttry*'  by  his  disappointed  shipmates, 
rhile,  the  ship  has  been  making  a  long 
ini  is  coming  back  for  the  second  trial, 
e  gun -crews  and  their  officers  are  busy 
>  ready.  The  boat  tending  the  target 
ing  up  a  new  canvas  to  replace  the  one 
has  been  shot  full  of  holes.  After  the 
live  all  had  their  tests,  the  marines  take 
ums  at  the  si^* pounders.  At  Guantan- 
the  men  have  practice  with  small  arms 

client  rifle  range  having  been  made 

ips  the  best  in  the  world. 


making  the  six  hits  is  equal  in  action  to  two 
men  and  two  guns  making  but  three  hits  each. 
However,  if  the  three- hit  man  has  a  gun  which 
has  a  capacity  of  but  three  shots  a  minute,  he 
is  getting  the  maximum  out  of  it  and  should 
therefore  have  credit  for  a  j^erfect  score,  even 
though  the  six- hit  man  gets  no  more  credit, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  limit  of  ra[)idity 
possessed  by  his  gim  is  six  shots  a  minute.  Car- 
rying the  illustration  a  point  further  Jf  the  six-hit 
man  has  a  gun  which  can  be  and  has  been  fired 
twelve  times  a  minute  with  accuracy,  and  he 
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makes  but  5ix  shots  and 

to  but  50  per  cent.,  whil 
is  entitled  to  100  per  cent 
The  spring  target  pract 
inarv^  trial  of  individual 
battle  range  practice  of 
made  are  of  the  greatest 
gun-pointers  who  make 
both  the  1 2 -inch  and  the 
is,  there  are  records  of 


hits,  he  is  entitled 
e  the  three  hit  ntan 

ice  being  the  prelim- 
gun-pointers  for  the 
the  fait,  the  scores 
interest.  There  are 
perfect  scores  with 
6-mch  rifles.  That 
from  ten    to    twelve 


TARGET  PRACTICE  ON  BOARD  THE 
MANILA  BAV 


BALTIMORE" 


THE  GUN  AT  THE  MOMENT  OF  FIRING 

shots  and  hits  in  a  minute  from  a  6-incli  gun, 
even*  shot  being  practically  a  bulPseye. 
Also,  the  12-inch  rifles  have  to  their  credit 
perfect  scores  for  individual  guns  at  the  t. 600- 
yard  range,  and  these  scores  were  made  at 
the  rale  of  two  shots  a  minute  or  faster,  as 
rapidly  in  fact  as  the  guns  could  be  loaded 
by  the  most  practisetl  crews. 

Naturally  there  is  great  interest  in  the  fleet 
over  the  annual  ship  practice.  This  is  held 
at  ranges   so  long   that   the   5-inch,  6'inch, 


A  RAPID-FIRE  SIX-FQUNDER  IN  ACTION  ON  BOARD  THE 
"BALTIMORE^* 


and  7-inch  rifles  are  practically  of  no  efficiency, 
on  account  of  the  high  trajectory  necessar\*  to 
enable  their  projectiles  to  carry  to  the  target 
and  the  resulting  difficuhy  of  getting  accurate 
aim  with  them.     It  was  found,  however,  in 
Cape  Cod  Bay  last  Septem}>er,  that  the  12-inch 
and  Tj-inch  rifles  could  score  from  30  to  about 
70  |>er  cent,  of  hits  on  a  30  by  60- foot  tai^gel 
when  handled  by  the  most  accurate  fx>iniers* 
It  is  accordingly  apparent  that,  up   lo  five 
miles,  an  enemy *s  ship  would  be  almost  sure 
of  annihilation  by  a  single  broadside  from  any 
one  of  the  battleships  of  the  Unitcfl  Stales  Navy, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  oflficers  and  meo 
had  received  proper  drill  at  the  guns*     It  must 
be  admitted  that  some  of  the  ships  have  made 
very  poor  showings  at  target -practice,  but  this 
has  usually  been  the  result  of  insuiBcient  drill 
on  new  ships  or  with  new  crews,  or  to  some 
failure  of  makeshifts  in  use  pending  the  instal- 
lation of  the  regular  appliances. 

At  the  battle  practice  the  ships  tire  broadsidesJ 
practically    every  gun  at  once,  so  that  the. 
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records  of  indhidual  guns  do  nol  coimt> 
1 1  used  to  be  the  case  that  only  half  of  the  big 
guns  could  be  fired  at  a  broadside,  but  naval 
coaamictars  now  build  ihc  ships  so  that  ever}' 
gun  of  the  main  batter>^  can  be  fired  at  the 
same  target  if  desired.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  battleships  of  the  United  States  could  fire 
away  all  their  ammunition  in  an  engagement 
la!iting  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  no  fleet  in  exist- 
ence could  withstand  such  fire  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes;  so  the  alleged  lack  of  ammuni- 
tton  is  never  likely  to  tempt  hostile  fleets  into 
an  engagement,  especially  if  our  ships  go  into 
battle  with  their  magazines  full 

AIOTRICAN     0FFICL4L     RECORDS 

Our  na\^l  officers  do  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  the  revolution  in  American  sea-gunnery 
was  Inspired  by  and  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
British;  but  they  claim  that  our  gunners  have 
now  far  outstripped  the  British,  who  alone 
have  been  within  measurable  distance  of  us 
in  gun  efficiency-  Reports  received  by  the 
Na%y  Department  from  Great  Britain  show 
that  the  average  score  of  the  English  navy  with 


THE    UbLAL    AI'J^KARANCE    t>[-    A    TAKCtl"    AKlEk    THE 
FIRIXC  OF  A  BIG  GlTN 

1 2-inch  guns  was  .583,  hits  per  minute;  and 
it  is  said  that  if  our  records  were  computed 
in  the  same  way»  the  average  would  be  *gg. 
That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  American 
gunners  can  put  12-inch  shells  into  the  target 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  approximately^ 
averaging  all  the  guns,  while  the  British 
gunners  hit  the  mark  about  once  in  one  and 
one-sixth  minutes.  But  we  have  a  complex  fl 
system  of  scoring,  and  the  actual  ]>ercentage  ^ 
of  hits  is  not  indicated  by  the  official  scores 
of  the  Na%T  Department.  These  are  intended 
to  show  the  relative  merits  of  dilTerent  ships 
and  Beets,  hovrever,  and  so  it  may  be  of  interest 


A  GUN  CRE\^ 


h  HEART  IS  m  THEIR  WORK 
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lo  give  the  uHkial  standing  of  some  of  the 
ships  of  ihe  American  Navy,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  made  public  in  an  official  order 
from  the  Navy  Department,  datal  June  3,  1907 : 

Standing  0}  fleets. 

Atlantic  fleet 59- 7 26 

Pacific  tleet , 59-34* 

Standing  0/  squadron s. 


1 

Sqiudmn 

V»«ls  thitt  fined. 

^lUl 

nwriL 

J 

!^cond     squaflrdii,  ] 

Ikwltm.   Chicago.  ChurWslon,    Yorfc-  74.866 

I'ai  itk  Ikti, 

u*wn,    Princrlon,     Prtblt,     Piiul 

7 

Se*roinij     sqtiiitlrorip 

ithnuisi   Kesir?«r|5fj    Ki-iilurky.    Ak- 

aa.^sfi 

Atlnntic  Hevu 

humu.  Indiaji;*H  IciwlLh  Ohia, 

J 

First    SquadrtiB. 
Atlantic  Bevt. 

MistinurL    MainFi     Vnnkton,     HtilL 

S6.5»7 

Macdtmough ,    Wnrdcrip     Tru^tun, 

^^Tiipple. 

4 

First     squadron. 

M-iryliafidi    Coloraiio,     P^iinavWnni&, 

5*555 

Pacific  flrtt. 

Wrtt    Viramia.    RileLgh.    Cbatla- 
noiien.   Galveiton,  Ciudniiftti, 
Birry, 

% 

Third   aqtiULlrnn, 
Allantk  Oi^t. 

TacomM,  Des  Hoicrs 

sssu 

& 

Fourth     squodroQ. 

BiducaJi.  Dubuque SS  383 

Atlantic  flftl. 

1 

ThJni    squarlron. 

Conrnrd,  Wi]miit|t<ni,  rumi^uii,  Pnta- 
juAgUt  Arnyat,  Kii:ADo.  RMmbow. 

4P,6S"> 

I^aci^  fleet. 

MifwHiri 
Pt?luv9Ylvaiiijt    . 
\Vc*i  VirginiA 

,   litwa , 

Maine.,     , 
Obto     ..    _ 


t .  Illititiis.  t  nit>h  V  w  i  nner  7  s  ♦  7  R* 

j«  KfariiLfgr.ritjr  !ihiti'.  ,   75.43S 

J-  Kientuckjr,  stiirflitp   .    70  S^» 

4  Abbiuiw  .    .    . ,        .  64  J  ST 

5 .  MUirjfiiuid , .      . ,  -  . .  *  6j  .  i  70 

f> .  IndlaEUL  _-,...,,  61 .  r  sj 

7  Colaradd  ,..,,.,..  61 ,  6j  j 


VfSidf  r&m  filing  }&r  the  kirfeda  Ir&phy^ 

I.  Prebb „», .,-,,  91. ^t 

».  TnDrtHU  ....*.* B5  »43 

3 .  WiUtei , . .       8i  640 

4.  De  Looi  ...  .  «*.i»»i 
f  Strcktim  .  ,,,,,*.  81 .  Sg6 
6.  MHcdunQU<sb,...w. .  73.211 


7. 


J  Hull 


iL  Whippk 
It  Bfliry  . 
la.  Wofden . 
tj.    Strinlbiin  . 


59.9M 
54  605 

54    »»0 
51*585 


fi2    <B.) 

6  J  .001 
41    373 


At  the  recent  target  practice  at  Cape 
Cod,  the  records  acconling  to  the  size  of 
the  guns  are  shown  in  the  following  olBcial 
statement: 

*'AH  1 2-inch  and  13-inch  guns  averaged  30.7  per 
cent,  of  hits;  8-inch  guns  averaged  27.0  per  cent.; 
nnd  5-inch,  6-iiichT  and  7-inch  averaged  16  per 
cent.  Out  of  twelve  battleships  firing,  bul  three 
made  low  scores,  less  than  15  per  cent.,  with  12- 
inch  and  13-inch  guns;  the  remaining  nine  ships 
made  from  25  lo  67  per  cent,  of  hits.  With  &-inch 
guns^  three  ships  made  from  6  to  16  per  cent.,  the 


I 


THE  PORT  GUNS  OF  THE  "'LOUISIANA"  READY  FOR  A  BKUADSIDE 
Properly  oimtHl,  iheir  fire  would  desttioy  an  tntire  fleet 
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Copyrlfht,  1903,  by  Enrique  Muller 
HOISTING  A  GUN  ON  BOARD   A   NEW   BATTLESHIP 

remainder  making  from  27  to  57  per  cent.  All  the 
alKJve  percentages  include  the  ranging  shots  used 
for  determining  the  distance  from  the  target.  If 
these  shots  are  eliminated,  the  percentage  of  hits 
i)f  the  remaining  shots,  which  represent  the  real 
battle  efficiency,  would  Ix;  much  higher.  Had  the 
target  been  as  large  as  the  profile  of  a  battleship, 
it  is  estimated  that  at  least  twice  as  many  hits 
would  have  been  made." 

It  is  said  by  naval  officers  that  the  principal 
fault  with  the  old  .system  was  that  it  was  bascxl 
on  calculated  results;  the  gunners  did  not 
fire  at  an  actual  target  and  count  only  the 
holes  as  hits,  but  they  fired  at  a  small  triangular 


Copyright,  1903.  hy  Enrique  Muller 

TAKINC;  AMMUNITION  ABOARD  THE  "INDIANA" 

bit  of  canvas  about  10  feet  high,  which 
served  only  as  an  aiming  point.  The  splash 
of  the  shot  was  noted  by  obser\'ers  on  a  boat 
abreast  of  the  target  or  on  a  ship,  and  calcula- 
tions were  afterward  made  to  tell  whether  the 
shots  would  have  hit  a  hy|X)thelical  target 
25  feet  high  by  100  feet  long.  By  this  method, 
naval  authorities  convinced  themselves  that 
our  gunners  could  shoot,  but  as  soon  as  the 
President  forced  the  Department  to  adopt  a 
small  target  17  by  20  feet,  it  was  immediately 
demonstrated  that  our  shooting  was  far  from 
accurate.  At  the  first  target  practice  under 
the  new  conditions  only  13  per  cent,  of  hits 


FIRING  A  .SALUTE  WITH  BLANK  SHELI^S 


Copyright,  1903,  by  rinriiiue  Mullex 
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1  i»pyrt^>tit|  t«uif  Uy  Untiqu*  fcluJl«r 


THE  CRinsER  'BROOKLV^N"  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR 


was  made-  Now,  the  ship  which  does  not 
make  about  75  per  cent,  of  hits  is  disgraced. 
It  was  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  target  practice  system* 
The  way  it  happened  is  interesting.  One  of 
our  officers  in  the  Orient  investigated  the  work 
being  done  by  the  gunners  on  the  Terrible, 
commandcxl  by  Captain  Scott,  now  an  admiral, 
of  the  British  Navy,  Captain  Scott  had 
adopted  the  idea  of  continuous  aim,  and  his 


excellent  scores  astonished  the  officers  of 
other  squadrons  then  In  the  Chinese  waters. 
But  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
the  British  Admiralty  to  adopt  his  system* 
which  is  now  in  general  use.  The  United 
Stales  Navy  adopted  it  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  British.  The  system  has  been  son 
improved  that  our  officers  believe  that  we  are* 
far  in  the  lead  of  any  other  nation  in  the 
efficiency  of  our  naval  gun  fire. 


THE    BUILDERS 

I. 

THE    HOUSE   OF    MORGAN 


BV 

C  M,  KEYS 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  1907,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
was  practically  a  R'tired  capilalisL     He 
had  relumed    from    a    long  holiday  in 
Europe^    laden   with    treasures   of    art*      He 
ihad  leased   a   house  in  Richmond,   Va.,  and 
fhad  planned  to  cap  the  summer  with  a  month 
[>f  quiet    cnjov'meDt   with   the   clergy   of   I  he 
l£piscopal  Convention,  to  which  he  was  a  lay 
ielegate  from  St.  George *s,  New  York,     The 
as    of    financial    battle    were    laid    a.'iide. 
jracefuUy   and    easily   Mr.    Morgan    drifted 
jtoward  the  peaceful  haven  of  old  age. 

But  the  trumpets  of  battle  brayed  in  Wall 
Street,    and    the    hordes   of   panic   swarmed 


against  the  walls  of  capital  Wall  Street  cried 
aloud  for  a  leaden  A  hundred  men  there 
were  ready  for  the  task  —  great  bankers, 
skilful  financiers,  railroad  magnates  who  had 
come  to  the  front  in  the  long  years  of  pros- 
perity, winning  for  themselves  great  wealth 
and  names  greater,  perhaps,  than  the  names 
of  the  giants  of  yesterday.  But  who  would 
follow  them?  One  man,  and  one  man  only, 
could  fill  the  r61e  of  leader.  The  admirals 
and  the  generals  of  prosperity  gave  silent 
place  to  the  war-worn  veteran  who  had  led 
the  financial  world  up  from  the  panic  of 
**ninety-threep" 


MR.    MORGAN*S  UBRARV  AND   ART  MUSEUM,  ADJOINING  HIFl  REKTDENCK 
His  nalktibn  of  paintings  a.nd  lapeslries  is  one  of  Ihe  finrst  in  the  United  Slates 
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And  so  he  came  to  his  triumph      Evcrybcxly 

knows  the  sequel,  how  a  handfu!  of  deter- 
mined men,  clustering  about  Mr.  Morgan, 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  torrent  of  panic, 
dammed  it  with  gold  and  many  words,  turned 
it  aside  at  last  and  broke  it  into  a  thQU5^and 


in  llie  Morgan  library  the  kings  of  the  Street 
held  council,  sinking  their  mutual  differences, 
laying  their  wealth  and  their  power  in  the 
hands  of  this  one  man. 

During  those  days  of  panic,  Mn  Morgan  was 
the  undisputed  king.     The  while  marble  oflSce 


I 


MR.  J.  PIERl^ONT  MORGAN,  WHEN  IN  THE  PRIME  OF  LIFE 


little  streams  to  be  met  and  conquercf]  at 
leisure,  as  the  time  may  come.  Few  men  saw 
the  thing  itself  in  the  doing.  Day  after  day 
the  captains  of  finance,  both  high  and  low, 
came  trooping  to  the  Morgan  othce  to  talk  a 
little,  to  get  their  orders,  then  to  go  and  do 
the  part  assigned  to  them.     Night  after  night 


at  23  Wall  Street  was  the  centre  of  the  financial 
world.  From  it  radiated  a  thousand  lines  that 
covered  the  ** downtown'*  section  like  a  net. 
Was  a  bank  tottering  here?  Mr.  Morgan 
knew  it  aimost  before  its  own  directors  did. 
Was  a  trust  company  running  out  of  funds 
there?  the  Morgan  agents  stood  at  its  back 
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MORGAN  AND  MK.  ROBERT  BACON 


Mr.  Bacon  is  avw  Aj^kisjit  SccnlAry  of  State 


dcx3r  with  gpld  and  bills  to  save  it.  As  a  gr*^at 
private  banking  house  trembled  in  the  gale, 
the  hands  of  Morgan  steadied  it.  Into  the 
Stock  Exchange,  on  that  terrible  afternoon 
when  not  a  dollar  was  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
Board  for  love  or  usury  between  the  hours  of 
one  and  three,  he  poured  twenty-seven  millions 
at  an  hour^s  notice  ^  twenty-seven  millions 
when  the  ^springs  had  all  run  dry  and  the 
great  banks  clung  like  misers  to  eveiy  dollar 
in  their  tills. 

This  achievement  was  possible^  not  because 
Mr,  Morgan  had  in  his  own  tills  any  tremen- 
dous supply  of  cash.  It  was  not  his  money 
that  saved  the  country'  from  a  panic  that  might 
have  run  to  fearful  lengths.  It  was  the  money 
of  the  banks,  of  the  capilalists,  of  the  |>rivate 
banking  houses  of  Europe,  of  the  world. 
Mn  Morgan  alone  could  command  that  money 
for  the  needs  of  Wall  Street.  That  has  always 
been  the  secret  of  his  jxjwer  —  his  ability  to 
command  the  money  of  the  nations  to  do 
his  bidding-  It  was  this  power  that  made  the 
Steel  corporation  possible,  that  enabled  him 


rh^agwM^ffh  by  Brown  ^C4ta^ 


WALL  STREET  DURING  THE  RECENT  PANIC 
Anxious  depositors  making  a  run  on  The  Tmsi  Company  of  AmericEi;   ihc  office  of  Mr,  Morgaa  on  the  right 
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THE  OFFICE  OF  h  P.  MORGAN^  *  CO. 
On  thE  coejitf  c?f  Wall  and  Broad  St  reels 

to  reorganise  the  Eric,  the  Southern  Rail 
way.  and  the  Northern  Pacific*  when  per 
haps  no  other  man  could  have  accom* 
l>H^hed  these  great  deeds,  A  dozen  other 
men  are  richer  than  Mr,  Morgan  p  but  in 
such  times  as  these  they  are  the  first  to 
come,  as  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  came 
in  person  in  October,  and  lay    their   weahh 


FtiDiDf  rtpli  try  B*-©* 
MR.  J.  V.  MORGAN.  Jit, 

Heir  ro  the  Marfan  name  and  fnrnine 

in    Mr,    Morgan's   hands,  to  be  use* I  as  Ii^ 
sees  fit. 

How  he  gained  this  almost  uncanny  powei 
over  the  minds  of  other  men  is  a  prpblem  fori 
psychologists.  It  is  certain  that  he  holds  it* 
Other  men  have  it^  but  in  less  degree,  Mf.h 
Harrimati  has  it,  but  only  in  his  own  immediate^ 
circle.    The  Moore  brothers  have,  at  times. 


mu.  ntn    r   n*r*  mx.  otcrjwjt  «.  *KmtLm%  urn.  nvutm  a,  oirfvow  it*,  pm**.  n,  itctUM 

A  PART  OF  THE  MORGAN  FIKANCIAt,  CABINET 
Mf.  B»cris  presidcm  of  thr  Rrarting  romi*am'.   Mr  Mdten,  president  of  thr  N.  V  ,  S  H.  Si  H.  RiiilpjaxJ;  Mr.  Gi 
k  iteamsliip  advker;    Mr,  Fcriclfu  luoks  nH^t  tbe  dcUli*  of  «ll  Jiiuinda] 


THE  BUILUKRS 


IOC.  IIORGAN'S  STEAM  YACtn;  '^fHE  CORSAIH** 

shown  it  in  a  remarkable  dcgreCj  notably  in 
the  crisis  of  their  fortunes  that  followctl  the 
failure  of  the  Diamond  Match  campaign  ten 
years  ago.  Every  successful  promoter  must 
hav-e  it  to  some  extent,  and  his  success  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  possession  of  this 
faculty-  But  with  Mr,  Morgan  it  circles  the 
world.  .America  has  followed  him  for  twenly 
yeaiE.  England  and  even  canny  France  un- 
lock their  treasuries  at  his  behest. 

He  was  six  months  past  his  seventieth 
birthday  when  he  came  to  the  rescue  of  Wall 
Street  IB  October.  He  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Coon.,  on  April  17^  1837,  His  father  was 
the  late  Junius  Spencer  Morgan,— himsilf,  at 
the  lime  of  his  death  in  1890,  a  banker  of 


tmpofiiM  wetlth  woA  iivtrriititiontil  ivi^mtv 
His  momer  was,  Morv  her  nmrrU^v,  MiiA 
Juliet  Pierixmt^  dft\»ghur  nt  n  |HVt  m\\\  iv* 
fornun  The  Mtugjin  fninilv  i\  i»M.  tiinlnft 
its  American  line  back  lu  Miliw  M^tg^uit  v^l^n 
came  to  this  count rv  in  in^^o  aihI  (oundinl 
Springfield,  Mus.s. 
The    old    Mor^^nn    lrume«triwl,    now    t^»ni% 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  LVlNC^xlN  HOSPITAL 
f>»it  of  hia  mcKt  brncficpnt  charities 

the  firm  became  J.  S,  Morgan   &  Co.,  and  so 

continues. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  has  never  known  poverty* 

His  boyhood  was  easy  and  yneventfuL  His 
school-days,  in  this  country,  were  spent  in  the 
Hartford  school^  and  in  the  EngHsh  High 
School,  Boston.  His  education  was  finished 
with  a  short  course  in  Gottingen,  Germany. 
Then  he  plunged  into  business*  In  1857,  he 
became  a  clerk  in  the  banking  house  of  Duncan, 
Sherman  Sz  Co.    Two  years  later  his  father's 


ST,  GEORGES  MEMORJAL  iinusE 
No,  »o7  Eau  Sixteeiitb  Street 


firm  made  him  its  agent  and  attorney  in  the 
United  States.  Later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  investment  house  of  Dabney,  Morgan 
&  Co*,  who  dealt  in  bonds*  That  continued 
until  1871,  when  he  entered  the  firm  of  Drexd, 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  thereby  became  a  financial 
power  in  the  land. 

So  far  the  tale  is  conventional  It  is  the 
record  of  a  rich  young  man  following  the  eas>' 
trail  blazed  for  bim  by  his  father.  Yet,  just 
before  the  Drexel  partnership,  one  mayi  by 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRADE  SCHOOL,  FIRST  AVENUE  AND  SIXTY-SEVENTH  STREET 
A  practical  gift  of  Mr.  Morgan  to  New  York  City 
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diligence,  discover  the  first  trace  of  the  Morgan 
of  to-day.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Erie  wars. 
Gould  and  Fisk,  holding  the  hapless  Erie, 
had  tried  to  capture  the  Albany  &  Susque- 
hanna Railroad.  The  fight  had  been  long, 
bitter,  and  spectacular — the  courts,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  market  being,  as  usual,  pawns 
in  the  game.  Suddenly,  in  a  pause  between 
the  moves,  in  stepped  this  young  banker  from 
New  York,  and,  before  the  litigants  had  caught 
their  breath,  the  Albany  &  Susquehanna  was 
rescued  from  their  clutches,  leased  to  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  and 
was  far  beyond  their  reach.  This  came  to 
pass  in  Februarj-,  1870.  Merely  as  a  coinci- 
dence it  may  be  noted  that  it  was  barely  six 
months  before  the  date  on  which  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  became  a  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Thus,  the  most  spectacular  of  our 
latter-day  financiers — the  one  from  the  wealthy 
home  at  Hartford,  the  other  from  the  poor 
little  parsonage  on  the  Jersey  flats  —  drew 
abreast  and  started  upon  the  long  careers  in 
which  they  were  destined,  again  and  again, 
to  clash  and  come  to  combat. 

The  years  that  followed  were  years  of  steariy 
growth,  but  slow.  The  house  of  Morgan 
raovc-d  up  the  banking  scale,  but  it  did  it  by 
sound,  regular,  quiet  banking  methods,  not 
by  any  great  srxrctacular  ac^.omplishments. 
Drexel,  Morgan  &  Co.  v:otVjA  in  close  harmony 
at  all  limes  with  J.  S.  Mo.-gan  &:  Co.,  of 
London,  and  carrk-i  or.  th'.ir  L jsinc.vs  u.vJer  a 
code  that  v.as only  a  I:::'.-;  i'.^-  Eniiih  :han  th'r 
English.  By  i>7^  •.•.'.•  ::r/:  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan 
voting  :he  proxivs  of  \r.':  Er.'/.z'r.  ':/,V\':z-  of 
New  York  Cer/.ra!  y/y.':..  Th^:  .T.':?:r.:  \:/c\ 
the  firm  had  gair.*:^  \:.-:  '/.zS/i'-.z.ji  m'  a  -. •.">.-.?. 
rich,  conser.'a::ve  Er:::.th  -.l.rr.-.it'..  T:.c  --.or. 
fidence  has  never  h-r-;r.  .\\\.  T'.:: 
many  change*  ;-  ::.e  '.'ir.-ier'..'  *. 
then,  but  Mr.  M-.rzir.  •:...  .T_i;  - 
lish  proxies. 

In   the   twen:  --r^r    :-;.'. v:    fr-. 
1890.  Mr.  J.  P.M^r^i'  v  5,:  r^r: 

of      the      fjTT-.       H.*      fi* '.•;.-         \'.. 

Morgan,  cor-:J:-e^  i  •.  ..-.   '\. 

ripe  old  age.     'Z:-.   ?i.r..   -•,.>•; 
Harjes  &  C-.    -r-^,  :'-.'.-.  c"  : 
gaining  coi:''ler.   ;  i- .      ►.----    . 
solid,  s-j\i:3.r.:-=..   "-.*•...       ■ -.     - 
the  nnr-i  1:  ;.  -    .'r-. -i--. -    '.    '  •. 
and  the  .".-rr.  i-    --  .         '   '.,- 
6i  Co. 


'.i'.e  vre.' 


r,.'.? 


-  •  ,r-  -  -  r  " 


.'.yjr 


iJi^Z'l 


to  the  promoter.  He  mastered  the  mystcrieM 
of  foreign  exchange,  dealt  in  money,  speciali%i*<i 
in  commercial  paper  in  large  blocks,  und, 
in  general,  carried  on  the  calling  of  an  Kngli.sh 
banker  of  the  highest  cla.ss.  Incidentally  he 
made  his  word  as  gocxl  as  his  lx>nd  in  every 
market  in  the  workl. 

In  1890  he  became  the  head  of  the  three 
great  houses  that  bear  his  name.  Two  years 
later,  one  finds  him  interestc*d  in  the  formation 
of  the  General  Fllectric  Comi)any,  an  indu.strial 
combination  of  the  rla.ss  lcK).sely  described 
under  the  term  "trust."  Hy  that  time  thr 
power  of  the  Morgan  firms  Iwid  Ixrcoinr  tn- 
mendou.s.  Yet  it  was  little  understcKKl.  Mc-n 
had  no  yard-.stick  to  measure  \\w  |K)wer  of 
such  a  hou.se  as  this,  for  the  thing  was  m-w  in 
the  land.  Dimly  it  was  realizirri  that  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  ('o.  harl  grown  to  a  .statun: 
hitherto  unknown;  but  men  trie<l  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  hou.si;  of  Jay  (V>oke  &  (!o., 
and  in  many  other  banking  hou.v.'S  of  the  jiasi. 

The   truth    came   to   light    suddenly.     The 
panic  of  1893  c  ame  down  ujxjn  llie  v/orM.     'I'Ik* 
Sherman  Act  of  i8^/o  had  praMirally  put  >,ilv«T 
on  a  par  with  gold.     The  droji  in  the  cornfn«r 
tial  price  of  silver  from  Si. 21   yx  o'jnre  to 
67   cents  hafl   shaken   the  curn-n^y    /ruM'jp- 
lo  its  foundations,     Oold   flov.e'J   av/av  from 
the  Trca.sury  and  o^Jl  of  the  co jntry  a-,  v/a?'r 
from  a  leaky  pail.     Jn  vain  ha/1  ?h':  ^iovrn 
ment  yyivA  S'o/xX/,vx/  gold  in*o  ^^e  vjijI*-, 
in  i'5^>4;  that,  Vy^,  had  divi,oj/'ar':'!.     Jn  Jan 
•jary,    I'S'y^,   ;^a.-:>    a;^';in    :/:*:\/.   '\.*-   'o-n^rv. 
-^.'o-.:.:.'ijf.  ;•.  y;eiT.'.-<l,  'o-ii'l  '/o;>  \\ 

In  Jeor-a."/.  i'^/^.  a  .;.:.':> a*'-  of  oar./T., 
hea'ie'i  '>y  Me- .r  .  J.  \*.  \,\*, :',*>..:...  ir.  .\  .y ,  * 
h':.:r.'.T.\  o'fe.-e'i  •o  'y-y  ys'^y/.y/.  '/:".    of 
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knowledge  and  of  public  record.  Men  may 
remember  a  few  simple  facts,  and  pin  upon 
them  their  knowledge  of  the  greatest  financier 
of  our  time  in  any  country.  The  Reading 
Railroad  Company  collapsed  because  of  dan- 
gerous ambitions  on  the  part  of  Mr.  A.  A. 
McLeod:  Mr.  Morgan  took  it  and  set  it  on  its 
feet.  The  Northern  Pacific  was  ruined  by 
war  and  high  finance:  Mr.  Morgan  planned 
it  anew  and  sold  its  bonds  around  the  world. 
The  Richmond  Terminal  fell  into  obvious 
ruin:  Mr.  Morgan  made  of  it  the  Southern 
Railway.  The  Erie  strained  lo  the  breaking 
point,  and  broke:  Mr.  Morgan  lifted  it  from 
the  mire  and  set  it  on  its  feet — not  too  solidly, 
yet  on  its  feet.  The  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  the  Monon,  a  dozen  ether  smaller 
railroads,  all  have  come  to  the  office  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  seeking  money  for  their  salva- 
tion or  for  the  gratification  of  their  legitimate 
ambitions.   None  has  gone  ?.  way  empty-handed. 

He  has  stood  like  a  waU  'jehlnd  the  Vander- 
bilt  roads,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line.  No  man  who  went 
through  1 90 1  in  Wall  Street  will  ever  forget 
the  way  he  threw  his  forces  into  the  fight  for 
the  Northern  Pacific.  And  when  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  he  was  the  man  chosen  by 
both  sides  to  be  the  arbiter.  He  named  the 
board  of  directors. 

Underlying  all  these  railroad  reorganizations 
and  explaining  many  things  that  otherwise 
would  be  inexplicable,  there  is  a  great  principle. 
It  is  "the  Morgan  way.*'  One  can  hardly 
explain  it  better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of 
Mr.  Morgan  himself,  used  in  telling  the  world 
why  he  had  precipitated  the  panic  of  1901 
by  his  laconic  order  to  buy  150,000  shares  of 
Northern  Pacific  stock  in  the  market: 

"We  had  reorganized  the  Northern  Pacific. 
We  had  placed  all  the  securities  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  I  feel  bound  in  all  honor  when  I  reor- 
ganize a  property  to  protect  it,  and  I  generally  do 
protect  it;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  buy  150,000  shares  of  stock,  which 
we  proceeded  to  do." 

In  that  brief  statement  one  may  find  the 
explanation  of  many  things.  It  tells  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Morgan  placed  the  Southern 
Railway,  the  Erie,  and  many  other  railroads 
in  voting  trusts,  so  that  they  could  not  be 
captured  by  raiders.  It  supplies  the  secret  of  the 
terrible  Morgan  anxiety  to  save  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  from  the  clutches  of  the  Gates 
syndicate  in  1902.    Perhaps  it  even  supplies 


the  key  to  the  puzzle  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Dayton,  for  if  Mr.  Morgan  had  not 
stepped  in  to  take  this  road  when  he  did 
take  it,  no  man  may  say  how  far  the  conse- 
quences might  have  run. 

This  sketch,  so  far,  has  been  concerned 
with  railroads.  But  it  was  not  as  a  railroad 
reorganizer  that  Mr.  Morgan  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame.  The  formation  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  undoubtedly 
the  biggest  thing  that  he  has  ever  done.  It 
brought  him  fame;  it  brought  him  for  a  time, 
into  obloquy.  When  the  thing  was  done, 
seven  years  ago,  the  world  was  staggered  by 
the  size  of  it.  The  glamour  of  a  "billion-dollar 
trust"  dazzled  men's  eyes.  Mr.  Morgan 
assumed  gigantic  proportions  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Thousands  of  the  shares  of  the 
stock  of  this  company  were  taken  in  the  comers 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  in  places  where  no  Amerdan 
securities  had  ever  been  bought  before.  To 
this  day  the  checks  for  dividends  travel  half 
around  the  world.  This  single  episode,  the 
greatest  of  the  many  episodes  that  have  mark- 
ed his  history,  made  Mr.  Morgan  the  biggest 
figure  in  the  financial  world  of  his  day,  or, 
perhaps,  of  any  other  day. 

The  utter  collapse  that  followed  is  a  matter 
of  acute  remembrance  to  most  men  who  read. 
In  1904  one  heard  men  curse  the  name  of 
Morgan  from  one  end  of  this  country  to  another 
and  far  beyond  the  "seven  seas."  The  sharp 
and  terrible  reaction  from  the  hero-worship  of 
1901  made  him  out  a  monster,  a  "corsair," 
left  him  hated  by  thousands.  That  hurt 
Mr.  Morgan,  and,  so  far  as  the  world  knows, 
it  is  almost  the  only  expression  of  popular 
opinion  that  ever  did  affect  him.  In  any 
event,  the  day  when  the  Steel  Trust  resumed 
its  common  dividends,  in  the  early  autunm  of 
1906,  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  that  has 
come  to  him  in  many  years.  Once  more  he 
had  "stood  by"  his  company. 

If  the  Steel  Corporation  was  the  biggest  of 
the  "Morgan  trusts,"  it  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  one.  He  has  been  concerned  in  the 
Rubber  consolidation,  in  the  General  Electric 
Company,  and  in  many  smaller  companies  to  a 
less  degree.  In  1902,  he  attempted  to  form  a 
monopoly  of  the  transatlantic  steamship 
lines.  He  failed.  He  was  able  to  bring  to- 
gether the  White  Star,  the  Leland,  the  Red 
Star,  the  Atlantic  Transport,  the  American, 
and  the  Dominion  lines,  dominating  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  across  the  seai 
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but  there  his  power  ended.  He  met  the  solid 
opposition  of  the  British  Government.  The 
Cunard  line  stood  out  against  him.  The 
"underwriting"  fell  flat,  and  failure  marked 
the  enterprise.  Some  day,  doubtless,  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Morgan  about  this  plan  will  be 
justified.  In  the  meantime  the  loss  through 
this  undertaking  seems  to  have  fallen  not 
upon  the  outside  public  to  any  great  extent 
but  very  largely  upon  the  house  of  Morgan 
and  its  own  particular  friends. 

Another  incident  must  be  touched  on  in 
even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  career  of  this 
great  organizer.  That  is  the  American  Ship- 
building Company.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
public  that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  were  directly 
involved  in  that  shameful  fiasco.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  this  is  not  true.  Not  a  dollar  of  Mor- 
gan money  went  into  the  company;  nor  did 
one  word  come  from  the  Morgan  firm  to  induce 
the  public  to  go  into  it.  Mr.  Daniel  Leroy 
Dresser  did  go  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Morgan's  junior  partner,  and  ask  for  sub- 
scriptions on  the  ground  that  if  the  firm  would 
come  in  many  others  would  follow.  That  help 
was  declined.  In  the  end,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
deposited  money  in  certain  trust  companies 
which  lent  the  money  to  Mr.  Dresser  and  his 
friends;  but  this  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover,  the  full  extent  of  the  Morgan 
participation  in  this  affair,  except  that  he  sold 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  to  the  new  com- 
bination. 

Through  this  long  period  of  tremendous 
work,  from  1890  to  1905,  Mr.  Morgan  appears 
not  so  much  a  man  as  a  dynamic  force.  He 
was  a  terrific  machine.  His  slightest  word 
was  law  in  Wall  Street.  By  a  phrase  he  could 
make  or  unmake  the  market.  Hundreds  of 
men  made  big  fortunes  by  selling  out  their 
companies  to  the  Morgan  trusts.  In  almost 
every  case  they  stood  ready  to  go  in  again 
with  Mr.  Morgan  in  almost  anything  that  he 
should  propose.  Every  stockholder  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  except  one  or  two 
left  his  stock  in  his  hands  without  question, 
and  took  the  voting  trust  certificates.  The 
Southern  Railway  stockholders  did  the  same. 
Whatever  he  asked,  men  did.  In  fact,  it  be- 
came mere  nature  to  follow  him  and  to  do 
what  he  asked  or  ordered. 

To  the  public  Mr.  Morgan  came  to  be  known 
as  a  tyrant.  Few  tales  were  told  of  him  that 
dkl  not  reflect  the  popular  impression  about 
his  character  —  that  he  was  abrupt,  domineer- 


ing, almost  brutal  in  his  manner.  He  is  abrupt. 
He  is  direct.  He  is  almost  inevitable.  But 
there  is  not  in  the  man  any  trace  of  brutality. 
To  his  friends  he  is  a  prince.  To  his  social 
friends,  not  many  of  whom  are  his  business 
associates,  no  man  may  speak  in  disparaging 
terms  of  him,  for  they  are  all  loyal,  and  all  are 
attached  to  him  in  bonds  of  a  wonderful  regard. 
His  friendships  are  intense.  His  hatreds  are 
equally  intense.  He  has  never  been  known 
to  forgive  an  affront  nor  to  forget  a  favor. 
He  has  never  sold  out  his  friends  nor  parleyed 
with  his  enemies. 

His  whole  financial  life  has  been  devoted 
to  the  elimination  of  competition.  He  does 
not  believe  in  competition.  He  does  not 
believe  in  anything  that  implies  waste  in  any 
form.  He  threatened  to  crack  together  the 
heads  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  companies  if  they  did  not  stop 
fighting.  They  made  a  "gentleman's  agree- 
ment" and  stopped.  "I  don't  want  men 
standing  up  in  the  street  and  fighting!*'  he 
said,  in  answer  to  the  question  why  he  had 
made  peace  with  Harriman  over  the  Northern 
Pacific.  He  formed  the  Steel  Corporation  to 
do  away  with  disastrous  price-cutting  and 
wasteful  practice  in  manufacture.  His  mer- 
cantile marine  was  founded  on  the  idea  of 
a  monopoly,  to  eliminate  rate  wars  on  the  sea. 
He  considers  a  man  who  would  cut  a  railroad 
rate  wantonly  as  an  enemy  to  his  country, 
a  fool  to  himself,  and  a  traitor  to  his  stock- 
holders.   The  Morgan  roads  keep  the  schedule. 

To  keep  peace  meant,  in  many  instances,  to 
give  help  to  weaklings.  One  day,  after  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  episode,  Mr. 
Perkins  put  it  succinctly  when  he  said  to  a 
crowd  of  reporters: 

"  This  is  a  hospital  —  bring  on  your  wrecks. " 

And  a  hospital  the  Morgan  office  has  been 
for  years.  No  man  can  say  how  many  cases 
were  treated  in  it  in  the  single  month  of  last 
October,  how  many  operations  were  per- 
formed, nor  how  the  patients  came  out  of 
them.  A  few  of  them  did  not  survive  at  all, 
but  that  was  jiot  the  fault  of  the  hospital. 

The  administrative  power  of  this  firm  is 
wonderful.  It  extends  to  a  hundred  activities. 
Railroads,  steel  companies,  telephone  com- 
panies, manufacturing  companies,  street  rail- 
ways take  orders  from  the  Morgan  oflice. 
Mr.  Morgan's  system  is  strikingly  unlike  the 
system  of  Mr.  Harriman,  for  instance.  Mr. 
Harriman  must  see  everything  for  himself, 
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must  know  details,  must  bother  with  the 
thousand  and  one  incidentals  that  concern 
the  running  of  a  property.  Mr.  Morgan  does 
not  want  details.  He  wants  broad  lines  to 
work  upon.  He  is  content  that  Mr.  Clement 
A.  Griscom  shall  attend  to  the  details  of  the 
steamship  business,  that  Mr.  Greoige  W.  Perkins 
shall  handle  the  task  of  finding  out  the  details 
of  any  financial  transaction,  that  Mr.  Baer 
or  Mr.  Mellen  shall  understand  the  railroad 
deal  that  is  in  hand.  He  wants  results:  the 
details  are  unimportant  to  him. 

One  day  in  the  Federal  Building,  Mr. 
Lamb,  the  lawyer  for  Peter  Power,  cross- 
examined  Mr.  Morgan  about  the  purchase 
of  $15,000,000  of  Northern  Pacific  stock  in 
1901.  The  financier  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
table;  the  lawyer  on  the  other. 

"How  much  did  that  stock  cost,  Mr. 
Morgan?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  about  how  much  did  it  cost?" 

"Haven't  any  idea." 

"How  much  did  your  firm  make  out  of  it?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  did  you  make  one  million  or  ten 
million?" 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know.  I  don't  attend 
to  the  details.  I  said,  *Buy  it':  Steele  knows 
about  the  details;  he'll  tell  you  about  that!" 

That  laconic  "Buy  it!"  came  over  the 
cable  from  Aix-les-Bains,  and  startled  even 
the  partners  of  Mr.  Morgan.  They  did  it, 
however.  When  he  speaks,  the  thing  is  done. 
That  is  the  only  rule  of  command  in  the 
office  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

One  day,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  Mr.  Mellen, 
the  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  try  to  force  from  the  presidents  of 
the  hard-coal  roads  better  terms  for  the  New 
Haven  on  shipments  into  New  England. 
The  presidents  snubbed  him.  He  came  back 
to  New  York,  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  and  secured  a  one-day  option  on  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  Ontario  &  Western, 
which  taps  the  Scranton  coalfield.  Then 
he  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  in  Boston,  at  a  bishop's 
reception.  Away  went  the  railroad  president; 
he  hastened  to  Boston;  he  invaded  the  pre- 
cincts of  ecclesiastical  society,  in  a  plain 
business  suit.  He  found  Mr.  Morgan,  and 
drew  him  over  into  a  comer.  In  a  hundred 
words  he  explained  the  necessity  of  getting  the 


coal  line.  Mr.  Morgan  listened  without  a 
word.  When  the  plan  had  been  unfolded,  he 
said: 

"You  know  what  you  are  doing,  Mellen: 
go  ahead  and  do  it.    We  will  pay  for  it.'' 

The  next  day  the  option  was  dosed  —  and 
the  New  Haven  Road  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel 
of  the  Hard-Coal  Combine  —  in  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  Morgan  is  himself  heavily  interested. 

Mr.  Morgan  makes  big  men.  He  does  not 
tie  the  hands  and  the  feet  of  the  presidents  of 
the  railroads  in  which  he  is  interested.  He 
does  not  crush  the  life  out  of  his  lieutenants. 
He  gave  the  Southern  Railway  to  the  late 
Samuel  Spencer  to  run  to  his  heart's  content 
This  same  Mr.  C.  S.  Mellen,  as  president  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  under  Mr.  Morgan, 
grew  big  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  Northwest. 
He  took  Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  just  out  of  college, 
and  made  him  a  member  of  the  Morgan  fim, 
gave  him  a  position  in  the  business  world,  and 
set  his  feet  upon  the  path  that  led  him  to  be- 
come Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Out  of  a 
life  insurance  agent,  he  made  Mr.  George  W. 
Perkins,  financier.  He  works  at  times  with 
strange  materials,  but  he  gets  results. 

In  pleasure  as  in  business,  Mr.  Morgan  is 
a  strenuous  man.  His  luxuries  are  many, 
but  they  come  under  three  main  heads:  yacht- 
ing, charity,  and  collecting.  He  has  been 
commodore  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club; 
he  has  helped  to  build  a  cup  defender,  the 
Columbia;  and  he  owns  the  Corsair^  one  of 
the  biggest  and  finest  of  the  "millionaire 
fleet."  He  has  given  $1,350,000  for  the 
building  of  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
on  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York;  $500,000 
for  the  New  York  Trade  School  on  First 
Avenue;  $300,000  for  the  parish  house  of 
St.  George's,  on  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York; 
$1,000,000,  to  Harvard  University;  $500,000 
toward  the  building  of  St.  John's  CaUiedral, 
New  York;  and  lesser  sums  to  a  hundred 
other  causes,  such  as  the  Loomis  Hospital, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and 
a  library  at  Holyoke,  Mass.  He  gave  to 
St.  Paul's  of  London  its.  electric  light  jdant 

His  fondness  for  collecting  takes  many  fomu. 
His  collection  of  collies  has  been  written  about 
so  much  that  everybody  knows  of  them. 
He  has  given  a  great  collection  of  fabrics  to 
the  Cooper  Union,  a  collection  of  gems  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  of  Greek  onu- 
ments  to  the  Museum  of  Art.  In  his  own 
library,   attached   to  his   residence,   he  hti 
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coDected  many  of  the  finest  treasures  of 
painting,  of  rare  books,  of  tapestries.  His 
agents  in  the  past  five  years  have  overrun 
Europe.  But  he  has  not  lent  himself  to  sacri- 
lege; he  has  not  pillaged  churches  nor  de- 
famed temples. 

Mr.  Morgan  has  been  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  who  was  Miss  Amelia  Sturges, 
died  in  1862,  after  one  year  of  married  life. 
The  present  Mrs.  Morgan  was  Miss  Frances 
Louise  Tracy,  and  they  were  married  in  1865. 
There  are  foiu*  children,  one  son  and  three 
daughters.  The  son,  who  will  take  the  place 
of  his  father  at  the  head  of  the  three  firms,  is 
J.  P.  Morgan,  Jr.  He  has  been  carefully 
trained  for  his  great  work.  For  years  he  has 
been  active  with  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  London, 
learning  the  trade  of  a  conservative  banker, 
growing  in  knowledge,  He  is  to-day  a  man 
of  forty,  well-settled,  steady,  solid. 

This  young  man,  known  in  Wall  Street  as 
**  J.  P.,  Jr.,"  or  sometimes  as  "Jack Morgan," 
is  the  coming  man  —  so  the  financial  prophets 
say.  Men  who  do  business  with  him  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  he  is  to  be  a 
"second  J.  P." 

"You  go  in  and  talk  with  him,"  said  one 
banker  of  my  knowledge,  "about  some  under- 
writing. He  lets  vou  talk.  After  a  while, 
he  tells  you  'Yes!'  or  'No!'  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  He  is  always  pleasant,  courteous, 
and  even  cordial  —  but  you  know  he  knows 
his  business  from  the  start." 

That  is  merely  a  snap-shot  picture;  but  it 
is  all  that  anybody  can  get,  so  far.  The  young 
man  has  thus  far  ine\itably  been  overshad- 
owed by  his  father.  In  the  late  financial 
crisis  he  stood  close  beside  his  father,  working 
with  hiuL  It  was  almost  the  first  chance 
that  Wall  Street  men  had  to  see  him  clearly, 
and  they  like  his  ways. 

How  great  is  the  heritage  he  has  been  trained 
for  no  one  can  say.  The  personal  fortune  of 
Mr. J.  P.  Morgan  has  been  estimated,  by  con- 
servative authorities,  at  $50,000x00,  and  at 
$20o/xx>/xxx  Probably,  the  later  figure  ia  hr 
too  Wgh.  The  "money-power"  of  the  Mor 
gmfinn,  however,  is  far  heyorA  tvtn  that 
hi(^  figure.  Experience  has  shr>wn  that,  at 
times,  this  firm  has  been  able  to  command  th^ 
cooperatioa  of  the  Bank  of  Comm^ce,  the 
First  Natknal,  and  the  Chas^  NVJr>naI,  thre^ 
oftheUggeit  of  the  New  York  bank^.  In 
the  private  bulking  field,  allies  are  ir^/oicer- 


able.  A  "Morgan  syndicate"  usually  includes 
a  very  large  number  of  the  strongest  private 
bankers  in  Wall  Street »  Boston »  and  PhiladcU 
phia.  The  London  firm  is  also  powerful »  and 
Morgan,  Harjes&  Co.,  of  Paris,  command  wide 
respect  in  the  French  Republic.  In  uU,  it  Is 
a  wonderful  kingdom,  this  Morgan  heritage  of 
power. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Morgan,  it  Is 
right  to  say  that  **thc  Morgan  way**  is  open 
to  criticism  at  times.  Even  in  his  late  triumph 
it  is  not  well  to  forget  that  he  took  advantage 
of  the  needs  of  the  Trust  ("omimny  of  America 
to  secure  for  the  United  States  Sled  Corpora- 
tion the  control  of  its  most  dangcniu.s  com- 
petitor, the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
at  a  very  low  price.  To  do  it,  McHHrM.  (Jary 
and  Frick  went  to  Washington,  and,  acconllng 
to  newspaper  rc[)orts,  made  sure  that  the 
skirts  of  the  Morgan  company  would  be  clear 
from  any  possible  charges  of  ** restraint  of 
trade."  Of  course,  the  Tennesiie  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  is  not  a  Morgan  concern:  the 
Steel  Corporation  is.  But  the  United  States 
Steel  needed  the  oi)en-hearth  steel  facilities 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  (!ompany;  the 
holders  of  that  comi)any  needed  money.  Mr. 
Morgan  "stood  by'*  his  own  company:  he  has 
declared  that  he  always  will,  *'let  who  will 
pay  the  billT* 

Similarly,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  Mr.  Morgan's  fjivorite  railrojid, 
slepiK'rl  in  during  the  p;inic  and  wrc ured  con- 
trol over  a  collection  of  eirdrir  lin<-H  pro- 
jederl  to  rival  the  New  Haven  in  West- 
chester County,  New  York.  In  fliat  matter 
the  influenfc  of  Mr.  J.  I'.  .Morp'/in  Witn 
piramount.  The  tran^a/tion  i%  f\w^JUm 
able.  One  may  go  bai.k  and  a/ldure  from 
the  history  of  the  past  ten  yt-^rn  a  fUfZ/tM 
similar  instances. 

Yet,  wh#m  all  is  sairl  ami  done,  the  fif^urt, 
of  Mr.  Morgan,  a  A/rptuagenarian  giant,  /ast/i 
its  shadow  a/:r<M«j  the  world.  /  kwm  many 
of  the  financial  lea/ler*  of  the  day  yx^mnSVy 
9A  well  as  by  their  i\*'M%  an/l  v/ork*.  h\  \\\t.xu 
all,  Mr.  Morgan  vs^rrru  \\\*'.  \/tvy/^U  th/r  br^/ad^, 
the  tWAt  daring,  th/r  rri/M  in^r/ifabl/:.  '/  wi/^ 
he  has  st^jyyl  info  th/;  rank*  (//  w/*r  his 
f/Mntr/  frr/ffi  a  j/anir  tbaf  rfti^$f  bav#r  M  to 
results  U^i  dUa^r/i*  fo  falk  aWit  at  a  tint^ 
Wkn  thU.  T>i^rvr  ffii'npj*  vill  J/^  r^r#/rrri>yrf^J 
wh^ti  w^utevfT  it  &s'fifr»%  fA  hk  ^7(/k/if% 
in   hijjh   fjnaiKe   u  ir/rfffAf^  im\  yffK^,, 
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WITHIN  the  past  few  years  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  instituted  at 
Princeton  a  change  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  so  radical  as  to  be  almost  a 
revolution  in  American  college  procedure. 
The  preceptorial  system,  now  in  its  third 
year,  has  been  closely  watched  by  experts  in 
education,  and  has  incited  the  intelligent 
curiosity  of  college  men  everywhere.  The 
system  is  a  natural  evolution  from  the  person- 
ality and  ideals  of  President  Wilson  —  a 
practical  application  of  beliefs  that  he  has 
long  held.    The  man  himself  is  in  it. 

There  has  been  little  that  is  casual  or  acci- 
dental about  the  career  of  Dr.  Wilson.  To 
those  who  have  known  him  longest  he  has 
seemed  always  to  be  growing  according  to  a  well- 
thought-out  plan.  His  various  achievements 
have  fitted  so  exactly  into  his  scheme  of  life 
that  those  who  watched  him  as  he  worked 
would  have  been  disappointed  had  he  not 
arrived  at  precisely  the  eminence  that  he  has  at- 
tained. As  an  undergraduate  he  went  about  his 
business  with  the  confident  selection  of  a  man 
who  knew  what  it  was  that  he  had  come  to 
college  to  obtain.  He  showed  an  easy  indiffer- 
ence to  those  studies  and  methods  that  were 
not  in  accord  with  his  own  ideas  of  work,  an 
indifference  that  might  have  brought  him  into 
some  trouble  with  a  system  as  rigorous  as 
the  one  that  he  has  now  instituted  at  Princeton. 
His  mind,  even  in  those  early  days,  was  a 
nimble  and  well-trained  instrument  that  en- 
abled him  to  do  easily  and  well  any  task  that 
he  set  for  it.  But  there  were  certain  fields 
of  knowledge  that  did  not  seem  to  him  worth 
while.  Indeed,  for  the  mere  accumulation 
of  knowledge  he  has  always  shown  an  in- 
difference approaching  contempt.  But  no 
way  was  ever  too  arduous  that  led  him  to 
what  he  wanted  to  know. 

Hb  associates  soon  found  out  that  his  su- 


preme interest  was  in  those  age-long  endeavors 
of  man  to  live  and  do  his  work  with  his  fellow- 
men  which  we  call  Government.  The  whole 
human  spectacle,  the  social  evolution,  the 
growth  of  institutions,  appealed  to  him  at  an 
age  when  most  boys  are  intensely  interested 
only  in  the  individual.  Heredity  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  this  trend  of  his  mind,  for  hist 
forbears  on  both  sides,  in  Scotland  and  in  \ 
this  country,  had  been  students,  professors, 
and  men  of  leading  in  intellectual  affairs. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  bom  in  Virginia  and 
brought  up  in  the  South,  among  a  people  to 
whom  the  theory  and  practice  of  government 
had  always  been  of  supreme  importance. 

The  scholarly  men  of  the  Old  South,  with 
their  well-thumbed  libraries  of  English  classics, 
had  not  become  a  mere  tradition  when  he  was 
a  boy.  It  was  shown  in  the  casual  talk  of 
the  undergraduate,  as  it  is  in  the  mature  man, 
by  a  precision  in  the  use  of  words  and  a  care 
in  their  enunciation  which  is  so  foreign  to 
the  usual  slap-dash  vocabulary  and  pictur- 
esque slang  of  the  college  boy.  With  it  all 
there  was  not  a  touch  of  the  prig  or  conscious 
scholastic  about  him.  It  was  his  natural 
way  of  speech,  and  we  accepted  it,  as  we  did 
the  burr  of  the  West  or  the  flat  "a'*  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  others,  as  their  birthright.  He 
took  a  natural  and  even  enthusiastic  part  in 
the  varied  and  amusing  aspects  of  college 
life,  holding  many  positions  of  importance  in 
the  college  world,  from  president  of  the  athletic 
association  to  managing  editor  of  the  college 
paper,  and  whatever  he  undertook  soon  bore  the 
impress  of  his  capacity  for  leadership.  His  intel- 
lectual interests  were  a  vivid  part  of  his  every- 
day life.  He  could  enliven  a  dinner-table, 
dispute  with  quotations  from  Burke  or  Bagehot 
as  naturally  as  other  men  would  quote  James 
G.  Blaine  from  the  morning  paper.  Knowl- 
edge was  of  importance  to  him  only  when  it 
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was  alive  and  human  in  its  application.  And 
that  continues  to  be  his  creed  as  an  instructor 
of  youth  and  an  expoimJer  of  public  questions. 

THE  MAN  FINI>ING  HIS  WORK 

"Every  phase  of  hie  outside  of  the  family 
circle,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "is  public  life; 
and  the  business  of  all  education  is  to  fit  men 
for  public  life — that  is,  life  in  relation  to  the 
social  organism."  He  exemplified  this  belief 
in  his  own  education.  His  particular  contact 
with  the  social  organism,  his  special  work 
growing  out  of  his  aptitudes,  was  to  be  that 
of  a  student  and  expounder  of  the  processes 
of  government.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  be- 
came a  dose  investigator  of  history  and  law,  and 
in  his  mind  the  two  are  inseparable.  He 
took  the  law  course  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia and  for  a  time  practised  law  in  Atlanta  — 
a  period  when  the  paucity  of  clients  left 
abundant  leisure  for  systematic  study  in  his 
diosen  field.  The  first  draft  of  his  "  Congress- 
ional Government"  was  made  in  those  days  — 
but  the  germ  of  it  went  back  to  his  senior 
year  at  college,  when  he  had  had  accepted  by 
the  old  Internaiianal  Review  a  striking  essay 
on  that  subject.  He  found  that  the  business 
of  law  did  not  lead  his  mind  in  the  direction 
that  he  would  have  it  go.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  drudgery,  but  it  was  not  his  chosen  drudgery. 
With  his  accustomed  foresight  he  knew  that 
it  was  not  his  pasturage;  he  therefore,  with 
a  light  heart,  jumped  the  fence.  At  Johns 
Hopkins  University  he  found  a  most  congenial 
atmosphere  and  contact  with  many  minds 
engaged  in  original  research.  There  he  com- 
plete for  his  doctor's  degree  the  work  that 
was  soon  published  as  **  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment" and  that  gave  him,  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year,  a  position  of  acknowledged  impor- 
tance among  the  interpreters  of  our  insti- 
tutions. The  book  has  held  its  position  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years  as  the  best  exposition 
of  our  system  of  government  by  Congressional 
committees,  and  when  Mr.  Bryce  wrote 
his  "American  Commonwealth"  he  embodied, 
with  warm  appreciation  and  credit,  many 
of  its  elucidations  of  our  processes  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  book  showed  a  dignity  of  style  and  a  per- 
suasive charm  that  are  unusual  in  treatises  on 
political  subjects  It  was  evident  that  here  was  a 
writer  who  believed  that  the  fine  art  of  liter- 
ature should  be  used  in  writing  about  politics. 
Many  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  essays,  he 


announced  his  firm  conviction  on  this  point: 
"Politics  can  be  effectually  expounded  only 
by  means  of  the  highest  literary  methods. 
Only  master-workers  in  language  and  in  the 
grouping  and  interpretation  of  heterogeneous 
materials  can  achieve  the  highest  success  in 
making  real  in  words  the  complex  life  of 
states  ...  In  order  really  to  know 
anything  about  government,  you  must  see  U 
alive;  and  the  object  of  the  writer  on  politics 
should  be  nothing  less  than  this,  to  paint  gov- 
ernment to  the  life,  to  make  it  live  again  upon 
his  page."  This  is  what  he  has  aimed  at 
in  all  of  his  writings.  He  is  none  the  less  a 
man  of  letters  because  the  material  of  his 
books  is  not  in  the  field  of  the  imagination. 
Even  his  treatise  on  "The  State,"  which  covers 
a  very  broad  field  in  a  relatively  small  compass, 
has  graces  of  style  and  felicities  of  expression 
not  often  found  in  "  compendiums  "  of  political 
information.  In  his  historical  writings  —  the 
admirable  biography  of  "George  Washington, " 
the  brief  summary  of  American  politics  from 
1829  to  1889  in  "Division  and  Reunion," 
and  the  more  elaborate  "  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People" — his  clearness  of  statement 
and  power  of  re-creating  past  events  are  con- 
spicuously exemplified. 

HIS    BREADTH    OF    EXPERIENCE    AND    VIEW 

His  judicial  fairness  is  shown  in  all  his 
writings,  particularly  in  his  volumes  of  essays, 
"An  Old  Master"  and  "Mere  Literature." 
He  is  a  Southerner  bom,  educated  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  he  has  taught  in  a  New 
England  college.  Therefore  his  enlightened 
political  judgments  impress  the  reader  by 
their  breadth  of  view;  he  not  only  has  this 
historical  perspective  of  a  trained  student,  but 
he  has  the  very  human  insight  and  under- 
standing that  comes  from  having  lived  with 
many  kinds  of  Americans.  The  judgments 
formed  by  what  he  calls  "mere  library  calm" 
have  never  appealed  to  him.  "Are  not 
Professor  Bryce  and  Mr.  John  Morley  more  to 
be  trusted  in  their  books  because  they  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  to  be  trusted  in 
the  Cabinet?"  he  pertinently  asks.  He  has 
all  his  life  sought  contact  with  men  of  affairs. 
Converse  with  men  of  light  and  leading  has  been 
to  him  a  significant  part  of  his  enlightenment. 
He  has  lectured  and  made  speeches  and  in- 
formal addresses  in  most  of  the  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  several  beyond  it. 
He  has  been  sought  not  only  by  collegiate 
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audiences  bul  by  bar  associations,  boards  of 
trade,  patriotic  societies,  and  political  assem- 
blies. To  all  such  meetiQgs  he  has  given  the 
best  of  his  thought  on  the  subjects  of  their 
special  interest,  and  he  has  taken  away  with 
him  the  best  that  their  leading  spirits  had  to 
offer.  "Stimulating"  is  a  word  that  he  is 
fond  of  applying  to  a  man  or  a  book.  The 
spoken  or  written  words  that  send  a  spark 
through  his  intelligence,  that  call  forth  an 
answering  signal,  are  worth  while  in  human 
intercourse.  His  own  oratory  has  this  stimu- 
lating quality,  so  that  his  audiences  feel  the 
warmth  and  brightness  of  his  intellectual 
convictions.  It  is  a  delight  to  hear  him 
elaborate  an  idea  —  touching  it  with  humor 
here  and  there,  pointing  it  with  occasional 
trenchant  satire.  The  persuasiveness  of  his 
diction,  the  aptness  of  his  literary  allusion, 
and  the  evident  sincerity  which  is  never 
solemnity,  combine  to  make  his  speeches  a 
pleasure  even  to  the  indifferent  diner-out, 
and  a  tonic  to  the  intellectually  alert. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  with 
this  equipment  and  this  engaging  personality 
he  has  so  impressed  himself  on  men  of  intelli- 
gence in  many  walks  of  life  that  he  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  right  man  for  political  offices 
of  the  highest  dignity  —  Governor,  United 
States  Senator,  and  President.  The  compli- 
ment of  such  suggestions  is  no  doubt  appre- 
ciated by  him  —  all  the  more  because  they 
have  come  from  such  varied  sources,  and 
often  from  alien  or  unsympathetic  minds. 
The  significant  thing  to  him  is  that  certain 
political  ideas  for  which  he  has  always  frankly 
stood  should  have  met  with  the  approval  of 
men  who  are  actively  interested  in  the  business 
of  government.  If  he  has  been  or  is  a  point 
for  the  crystallization  of  such  ideas,  then  his 
career  as  a  student  and  expounder  of  political 
problems  has  not  been  fruitless.  He  has  so 
"painted  government  to  the  life"  that  those 
participating  in  it  acknowledge  the  worth  of 
his  portraiture. 

His  political  point  of  view  was  well  set 
forth  in  his  recent  Jamestown  address:  "Lib- 
erty consists  in  the  best  possible  adjustment 
between  the  power  of  the  government  and  the 
privilege  of  the  individual:  and  only  law 
can  effect  that  adjustment."  Our  present 
predicament,  our  present  task  is  the 

''finding  of  the  individual  in  the  maze  of  modem 
social  and  commercial  and  industrial  conditions; 
finding  him  with  the  probe  of  morals  and  with  the 


probe  of  the  law  ...  It  is  only  in  tins  way  that 
we  can  escape  socialism.  If  the  individual  is  lost  to 
our  law,  he  is  lost  to  our  politics  and  to  our  social 
structure.  If  he  is  merged  in  the  business  group, 
he  is  merged  in  the  state,  the  association  that 
includes  all  others  .  .  .  Let  every  corporation 
exactly  define  the  obligations  and  powers  of  its 
directors,  and  of  its  several  officers  and  managers, 
and  then  let  the  law  fix  responsibility  upon  them 
accordingly  .  .  .  Governmental  supervision  there 
must  be,  but  of  the  kind  there  has  always  been  in 
District  Attorneys'  offices;  not  the  kind  that  seeks 
to  determine  the  processes  of  business,  but  the 
kind  that  brings  home  to  individuals  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  law  .  .  .  There  is  no  other  possible 
formula  for  a  free  government  than  this:  that  the 
law  must  deal  with  individuals,  allowing  them  to 
choose  their  own  lives,  under  a  definite  personal 
responsibility  to  a  common  government  set  over 
them ;  and  that  government  must  regulate,  not  as 
a  superintendent  does,  but  as  a  judge  does;  it  must 
safeguard,  it  must  not  direct." 

"philosopher,     GUroE,     AND     FRIEND" 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  career  of  Dr. 
Wilson  as  a  student  and  man  of  letters  — 
an  earnest   thinker,   speaker,   and  writer  on 
social,  literary,  and  political  questions.     But 
his  business  in    life,    that   crystallization   of 
thought   into   action  of  which   he   so   often 
speaks,  has  been  as  a  teacher  of  young  men,  and 
since  1902  as  president  of  Princeton  University. 
His  career  as  a  professor  at  various  institu- 
tions was  notable   from  the  very  start.    He 
made  his  impress  on  his  students  so  that  his 
reputation  spread  far  beyond  his  own  class- 
rooms and  he  was  in  constant  demand  as  a 
lecturer  at  other  institutions.    He  delivered 
regular  courses  at  the  New  York  Law  School 
and  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  while  filling 
the    chair    of    jurisprudence    at    Princeton. 
This  gave  him  wide  knowledge  of  young  men 
at  the  threshold  of  varied  professions,  and 
they   in  turn  spread   the   knowledge   of  his 
vital  personality  to  other  institutions.    As  a  ^ 
result  he  was  marked  long  before  he  was^a 
forty  as  good  timber  for  a  college  president.— 
Probably  no  man  of  his  years  ever  had  so^ 
many  college  presidencies  offered  to  him — — 
and  said  less  about  them.    When  the  chieftain — 
ship  of  his  own  university  was  offered  to  him  r^ 
no  one  was  more  taken  by  surprise  than  he^ 
He  was  the  first  layman  who  ever  had  th^ 
opportunity  to  be  president  of  Princeton  10 
its  century  and  a  half  of  corporate  existence- 
There    was    never    a    broader    opportunity 
offered  a  man  in  his  position.    He  was  in  die 
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prime  of  life,  at  the  head  of  a  university  to 
which  he  had  the  strongest  personal  attach- 
ment, and  he  had  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  an  efficient  board  of  trustees  and  a  large 
body  of  alumni,  several  thousand  of  whom 
had  been  his  contemporaries  and  his  pupils. 
Here  was  the  chance  to  prove  whether 
one  who  had  such  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  government  had  also 
the  constructive  ability  of  an  organizer  and 
the  executive  ability  to    carry  out  his  ideals. 

In  his  inaugural  address  he  made  very 
clear  just  what  were  his  ideals  for  the  uni- 
versity. In  no  uncertain  words  he  set  up 
the  standard  by  which  he  was  to  be  judged. 
A  timid  man  in  the  presence  of  so  conservative 
a  body  would  have  hesitated  so  clearly  to 
define  his  position.  At  a  time  when  the  whole 
tendency  of  colleges  was  toward  specialization 
he  announced:  '*What  we  seek  in  educa- 
tion is  full  liberation  of  the  faculties,  and  the 
man  who  has  not  some  surplus  of  thought 
and  energy  to  expend  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  own  task  and  interest  is  a  dwarfed, 
uneducated  man."  And  he  added:  "I  believe 
general  training,  with  no  particular  occupation 
in  view,  to  be  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
university  training."  Instead  of  a  university 
department-store,  where  each  student  came 
to  purchase  a  certain  definite  commodity,  he 
•  pictured  as  his  ideal  university  one  with 
the  two-fold  object  of  "the  production  of  a 
great  body  of  informed  and  thoughtful  men 
and  the  production  of  a  small  body  of  trained 
scholars  and  investigators,"  and  these  two 
functions  were  "not  to  be  performed  separately 
but  side  by  side,  and  informed  with  one  spirit, 
the  spirit  of  enlightenment,  a  spirit  of  learning 
which  is  neither  superficial  nor  pedantic, 
which  values  life  more  than  it  values  the  mere 
acquisitions  of  the  mind  .  .  .  We  must 
deal  in  college  with  the  spirits  of  men,  not 
with  their  fortunes." 

From  that  day  to  this  Dr.  Wilson's  whole 
energy  has  been  devoted  to  making  real  at 
Princeton  his  statement  of  the  ideals  of  a 
university.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  — 
constructive  work  is  never  easy,  particularly 
when  it  is  applied  to  an  institution  with  a  long 
and  honorable  array  of  accepted  traditions 
and  precedents,  most  of  them  as  dear  to 
President  Wilson  as  to  any  alumnus. 

The  first  task  that  demanded  his  attention 
was  the  reconstruction  of  the  curriculum. 
Princeton  had  an  elaborate  elective  system. 


instituted  by  Dr.  McCosh,  and  courses  of 
graduate  study.  But  the  liberty  of  choice 
gave  the  student  often  a  heterogeneous  assort- 
ment of  unrelated  fragments  of  learning. 
For  the  coordination  of  courses  Dr.  Wilson 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  student  should 
be  allowed  a  certain  liberty  of  choice,  but  that 
his  choice  must  be  confined  to  groups  of  studies 
and  not  to  widely  scattered  units  of  knowledge. 
"We  must  supply  the  synthesis  and  must  see 
to  it  that,  whatever  group  of  studies  the  student 
selects,  it  shall  at  least  represent  the  round 
whole,  contain  all  the  elements  of  modem 
knowledge,  and  be  itself  a  complete  circle 
of  general  subjects. " 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  a  most 
efficient  committee  the  curriculum  was  recon- 
structed on  these  lines;  and  for  four  years 
it  has  been  tested  and  found  a  good  working 
basis  for  a  university  education.  This  was 
the  new  president's  first  contribution  to  prac- 
tical constructive  work  for  the  university. 

STUDENTS    "personally    CONDUCTED" 

Having  given  "a  new  touch  of  system  and 
consistency"  to  the  courses  of  study,  the  next 
problem  to  which  Dr.  Wilson  set  himself  was 
the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  instruction. 
The  glaring  defect  in  a  large  university,  as 
contrasted  with  a  small  college,  is  its  loss, 
through  multiplicity  of  students  and  courses, 
of  "the  close  and  intimate  contact  of  pupil 
and  teacher."  In  spite  of  the  many  unques- 
tioned advantages  of  a  great  university,  this 
one  defect  has  been  present  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  think  deeply  on  questions  of  educa- 
tion. Large  classes  have  the  tendency  to 
formalize  instruction;  what  Dr.  Wilson  wanted 
to  do  was  "to  take  our  instruction,  as  much 
as  possible,  out  of  the  formal  class-rooms 
and  get  it  into  the  lives  of  the  undergraduates. " 
He  sought  to  coordinate  (a  favorite  word  of 
his)  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  stu- 
dents, so  that  the  things  of  the  mind  should  be 
an  intimate  part  of  their  everyday  life;  so 
that  they  should  not  "do  tasks"  but  "pursue 
interests." 

The  laboratory  method  used  in  the 
physical  sciences  had  to  a  great  degree 
solved  this  question  of  the  intimate  acquain- 
tance of  pupil  and  teacher.  Dr.  Wilson  saw 
that  something  similar  to  the  laboratory 
method  must  he  applied  to  what  we  call  the 
* '  humanities."  For  many  years  he  had  thought 
about  this  subject  and  when  he  announced, 
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as  his  proposed  solution,  ''the  preceptorial 
system,"  it  was  the  result  of  a  long  maturing 
purpose.  Through  the  loyalty  and  liberality 
of  the  alumni  of  Princeton,  he  was  enabled 
immediately  to  put  the  scheme  into  action. 
It  involved  the  addition  of  fifty  new  men  to 
the  faculty,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $100,000 
a  year;  but  the  trustees,  backed  by  the  alumni, 
said  "Go  ahead;"  and  the  plan,  which  Dr. 
Wilson  has  never  called  "an  experiment," 
was  instituted  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1905, 
put  in  working  order. 

The  preceptorial  system  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  system  of  tutors  at  the  English 
universities;  but,  while  having  some  points 
of  resemblance,  it  has  more  points  of  difference. 
The  Princeton  preceptors  arc  not  "coaches" 
preparing  men  for  set  and  formal  university 
examinations.  The  most  succinct  statement 
of  it  is  in  Dr.  Wilson's  own  words,  in  one  of 
his  annual  reports,  written  after  the  system 
had  been  put  in  working  order: 

"Accordingly,  the  function  of  the  preceptor  is 
that  of  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  In  each 
department  of  study  each  undergraduate  who 
chooses  the  department,  or  who  is  pursuing  all 
the  courses  offered  in  it  in  his  year,  is  assigned  to 
a  preceptor,  to  whom  he  reports  and  with  whom 
he  confers  upon  all  of  his  reading  in  those  courses. 
We  try  to  limit  the  number  of  men  assigned  to 
one  preceptor  so  that  they  may  not  be  too 
numerous  to  receive  individual  attention.  He  meets 
them  at  frequent  intervals,  singly  or  in  small  groups, 
usually  in  his  own  private  study  or  in  some  one 
of  the  smaller  and  quieter  rooms  of  the  University, 
and  uses  any  method  that  seems  to  him  most  suit- 
able to  the  individuals  he  is  dealing  with  in  en- 
deavoring to  give  their  work  thoroughness  and 
breadth  ;  and  the  work  they  do  with  him  is  not  of 
the  character  of  mere  preparation  for  examinations 
or  mere  drill  in  the  rudiments  of  the  subject,  but 
is  based  upon  books  chosen  as  carefully  as  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  cover  their 
subjects  intelligently. 

"And  the  gentlemen  I  have  named  are  not  the 
only  preceptors.  We  are  all  preceptors.  Under 
the  new  course  of  study  the  undergraduates  choose 
not  only  a  department  with  all  of  its  courses,  but 
also  a  few  other  clectives  which  they  follow  with- 
out attempting  all  the  courses  of  the  departments 
to  which  those  electives  belong.  The  lecturers  who 
conduct  the  courses  thus  singly  or  separately  chosen 
themselves  act  as  preceptors  for  these  students, 
members  of  their  classes  but  not  of  their  depart- 
ments, in  respect  of  the  reading  that  must  be 
done  in  those  subjects;  and  our  new  method  is 
making  its  hold  good  upon  all  of  us. 

"One  way  of  stating  the  nature  of  the  change  is 


to  say  that  now  the  reading  of  subjects  is  the  real 
work  of  the  University  and  not  intermittent  study 
for  examinations:  that  the  term  work,  as  we  bare 
been  accustomed  to  call  it,  stands  out  as  the  whole 
duty  of  the  student;  and  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  undergraduates  has  increased  amazingly." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  successfid 
working  of  the  system  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  kind  of  men  who  are  preceptors. 
The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  choose  not  only 
scholarly  men  but  men  whose  personality 
fitted  them  to  be  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend."  No  election  is  for  more  than  three 
years,  and  the  arrangement  can  be  termi- 
nated at  the  end  of  one  year.  A  wise  cosmo- 
politanism was  used  in  making  a  selection. 
Princeton  opened  the  gates  to  men  from 
universities  all  over  the  world.  Among  the 
preceptors  are  men  from  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Bow- 
doin,  Johns  Hopkins,  the  German  universities; 
from  Western  universities  like  Iowa  State 
College,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
from  the  South,  such  as  Hampden-Sidney  and 
the  University  of  Texas.  They  are  young 
men,  most  of  them  graduated  since  1895. 
They  were  glad  to  come  because  they  believed  ' 
in  the  system,  and  there  was  something  in- 
spiriting in  being  a  part  of  an  advance  in 
university  methods.  These  men  have  brought 
something  of  value  to  Princeton  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  they  in  turn  are  getting 
something  from  their  contact  with  Princeton 
life.  They  are  growing  men  and  are  pursuing 
systematic  work  in  their  chosen  fields  of  study 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  guiding  the 
undergraduate.  All  are  working  together  and 
making  vividly  real  what  so  few  college  stu- 
dents suspect,  that  "it  is  really  a  pleasure 
to  use  your  mind  if  you  have  one,"  and 
that  "learning  is  a  rare  form  of  enjoy- 
ment." The  only  criticism  heard  is  that  of 
the  lazy  student  who  complained  to  his 
father:  "If  this  thing  keeps  up.  Dr.  Wil- 
son will  make  Princeton  an  educational 
institution!" 

Undoubtedly  all  the  men  work  more,  but  they 
are  still  able  to  play  baseball  and  football 
and  golf  with  the  best  of  them;  and  the  infirm- 
ary shows  no  increase  of  patients  from  over- 
work. The  students  are  becoming  "reading 
men"  and  the  University  librarian  testifies 
that  "it  is  a  matter  of  extraordinary  gratifica- 
tion to  wake  up  suddenly  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  ideals  of  all  modem  thinkers  in  the  matter 
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of  training  to  reading  and  to  the  use  of  the 
library  have  been  realized  overnight  without 
special  exertion,  and  as  a  sort  of  by-product 
of  the  new  system."  In  short  the  system 
has  brought  about  "a  rejuvenation  of  study" 
at  Princeton,  and  with  it  a  feeling  of  having 
been  "emancipated  from  school  and  mere 
tutelage. " 

THE   PROPOSED   "QUAD"   SYSTEM 

As  another  step  forward  in  this  coordination 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  univer- 
sity, President  Wilson  proposed  the  much 
discussed  "quad  system."  For  many  prac- 
tical reasons,  which  cannot  be  here  elabo- 
rated, the  committee  of  the  trustees  with- 
drew their  report  on  the  plan.  But  as  a 
part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  well-formulated  ideal 
of  university  education,  it  is  bound  to  make 
itself  felt  somewhere,  sometime.  He  believes 
that  the  university  is  a  part  of  the  public  life 
of  the  country,  and  is  a  training-school  for 
citizenship;  he  would  bring  the  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  the  university  even  closer 
together,  so  that,  in  the  best  sense,  it  shall  be 
2l  democratic  instUulion,  He  believes  that  six 
"quads,"  of  two  hundred  men  each,  including 
in  them  members  of  the  faculty,  living  in  adja- 
cent groups  of  dormitories  and  dining  together 
in  common  halls,  will  create  a  broader  social 


and  intellectual  life  than  the  close  association 
of  groups  of  ten  or  fifteen  men. 

"I  am  not  an  educator,"  he  recently  said 
to  me,  "and  never  have  been  one  nor  want 
to  be.  I  despise  the  mere  accumulation  of 
knowledge.  But  I  want  our  students  to  feel 
the  formative  influence  of  the  university  in 
their  lives.  I  want  to  make  them  good  citizens 
of  this  democracy.  They  can't  get  that  from 
an  exclusive  association  with  a  small  coterie 
of  congenial  spirits.  They  must  have  contact 
with  many  kinds  of  men  and  have  a  chance 
to  know  their  professors  and  instructors. 
All  college  men  can't  be  great  scholars  but 
they  should  become  good  citizens.  I  have, 
all  my  life,  looked  on  education  as  a  public 
question,  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  State.  I  believe  in  the  method  of 
John  Witherspoon,  who  applied  the  same 
principles  to  the  life  of  the  college  that  he  did 
to  the  life  of  the  State.  He  produced  men 
like  James  Madison  and  "Light-Horse  Harry" 
Lee,  who  made  their  impress  on  the  State 
because  he  had  turned  their  minds  in  the 
right  direction  toward  public  questions." 

President  Wilson  is  an  idealist,  but  he  always 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  practical  idealist. 
He  is  constructive  and  executive,  and  in  some 
form  or  other  his  ideal  of  university  life  will 
reach  its  fruition. 
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THE   DISCOURAGEMENT   OF    RESOLVING   TO  DO  TOO 
MUCH,  AND  THE    IMPORTANCE   OF    BEING  DEFINITE 

BY 


Dr.  LUTHER    H.  GULICK 


GOOD  resolution  may  be  looked  upon 

as  a  sort  of  labor-saving   device    in 

^   the    business  of   healthy  living.     Its 

ness    lies    in     the    fact    that    it    deals 

:ertain   practical   issues  in  advance  of 

ictual  presentation:  thus,  the  course  of 

being  already  determined,  the  arguments 

I  con  do  not  need  to  be  canvassed  later. 

ing  at  his  past  life  calmly  from  some 

f  vantage  like  that  of  a  vacation  in 

ids,  a  man  may  be  impressed  with 

that  he  does  not  get  enough  exercise 


in  the  city;  he  may  admit  to  himself  that  he 
could  get  a  decient  amount  of  it  if  only  he 
would  make  up  his  mind  that  way.  He  could 
be  walking  in  the  open  air  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ever>'  day  during  the  week,  and  on 
Saturday  or  Sunday  he  could  put  in  several 
hours  of  wholesome  physical  activity  —  help- 
ing his  digestion,  his  temper,  his  brain,  and 
his  business  by  so  doing.  A  sober  resolution 
to  follow  such  a  schedule  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  future  gives  him  a  running 
start  at  achieving  a  very  useful  habit. 
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When  responsibilities  press  upon  him,  when 
the  day  seems  crowded  full  of  engagements, 
when  all  the  impediments  set  by  natural 
inertia,  bad  ventilation,  laziness,  and  so 
forth  block  his  way  to  out-of-doors,  his  resolu- 
tion comes  to  his  rescue.  His  only  alterna- 
tives are  to  get  there  somehow,  or  else  to  sacri- 
fice his  self-respect.  The  issue  does  not  need 
to  be  overhauled  and  discussed  anew  every 
day;  the  moral  courage  required  is  of  a  simple 
kind,  merely  a  matter  of  being  true  to  your 
word,  not  a  difficult  and  nerve  trying  decision 
on  any  nicely  balanced  merits  of  argument. 

The  most  important  test  of  a  good  reso- 
lution is  whether  or  not  it  is  attainable. 
If  a  good  resolution  has  no  chance  of  being 
kept,  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  said  to 
pave  the  road  to  hell.  Good  resolutions  are 
resolutions  that  are  not  too  good. 

RESOLUTIONS    THAT    CAN    BE    KEPT 

Not  that  a  man's  reach  shouldn't  exceed 
his  grasp;  that  is  another  matter.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say  here  is  that  a  man  must 
have  a  grasp,  and  a  grasp  that  holds  with  a 
bull-dog  grip.  To  make  up  one's  mind  to 
do  a  thing  without  taking  sober  account  of 
what  it  involves  is  mere  foolhardiness.  Every 
time  you  deliberately  take  hold  of  a  thing, 
meaning  to  keep  hold,  and  then  let  go  because 
you  can't  help  it,  you  are  worse  off  than  you 
were  before.  You  are  simply  getting  practice 
in  failure. 

Scrutinized  by  common  sense,  many  good 
resolutions  turn  out  to  be  preposterous.  To 
adhere  to  them  might  compel  a  man  to  move 
into  an  entirely  different  environment,  away 
from  his  family  and  friends.  They  might 
interfere  with  his  health  or  with  his  neighbors 
or  with  his  happiness  in  life. 

A  man  says,  for  example,  when  the  repent- 
ant fit  has  come  upon  him:  "It's  all  wrong 
for  me  to  lie  abed  in  the  morning  as  I  do. 
During  the  coming  year  I'll  do  better.  I'll 
get  up  at  6.45." 

What  happens?  We  all  know  perfectly 
well.  And  then  you  sigh,  "Well,  there  goes 
another  of  those  good  resolutions!"  and  in 
consequence  you  are  weaker,  less  self-respect- 
ing, less  qualified  for  undertaking  a  new 
venture. 

The  fact  is  that  you  have  been  grossly  imfair 
to  yourself;  you  have  imposed  upon  your 
moral  strength;  you  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count your  experience  in  the  past;  you  have  not 


considered  the  "psychological  climate"  in 
which  you  live.  These  are  important  and 
not-to-be-neglected  elements  of  the  situation. 
Your  sense  of  values  is  perverted.  To  be 
quite  candid,  what  real  use  is  there  in  your 
getting  up  at  6.45?  Probably  you  have  an 
inherited  sentiment  about  it;  it  seems  more 
virtuous  to  you  than  a  longer  sojourn  in  bed; 
but  an  analysis  of  the  case  will  lead  you  to 
the  conclusion,  likely  as  not,  that  your  senti- 
ment is  not  based  on  logic.  You  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  specialized  conditions 
of  modem  city  life.  You  were  merely  fighting 
against  the  stars  in  their  courses.  You 
aimed  at  a  theatrical  brand  of  goodness, 
not  at  the  steady,  workable,  everyday  sort  of 
thing  that  has  a  part  to  play  in  practical  life. 
Success  is  a  habit  that  may  be  cultivated 
like  any  other;  and  it  has  a  more  wholesome 
push  in  it  than  the  habit  of  failure.  He  is  a 
foolish  person  who  embarks  upon  enterprises 
for  which  his  natural  qualifications  do  not  at 
all  fit  him.    Failure  begets  failure. 

THE    DISCOURAGEMENT    OF    FAILURE 

Take  it  in  business.  Men  of  affairs  will 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  they  put  in  a  position 
of  responsibility  a  man  who  has  failed  two  or 
three  times  in  business,  for  the  very  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  that  he  cannot  undertake  a 
new  venture  with  that  necessary  degree  of 
confidence  and  assurance  that  business  success 
requires. 

Take  it  in  athletics.  The  beginner  in  the 
high-jump  will  start  with  the  stick  at  a  height 
where  he  can  jump  it  easily,  and  it  will  be  a 
little  raised  every  time  he  clears  it.  Finally, 
when  the  stick  gets  to  a  point  where  by  the 
greatest  effort  he  just  succeeds  in  clearing  it, 
an  inexperienced  trainer  will  put  it  up  a  little 
higher  yet.  "  Make  him  try, "  says  the  trainer, 
and  the  jumper  keeps  struggling  for  a  long 
time  under  conditions  where  he  must  almost 
of  necessity  fail.  This  excess  of  effort  dis- 
turbs form.  The  result  is  that  a  man  who  is 
kept  jumping  under  a  standard  that  is  too 
exacting  for  him  never  learns  to  jump  so  well 
as  a  man  who  is  kept  jumping  most  of  the 
time  well  within  his  ability.  The  latter 
acquires  perfect  form,  perfect  control,  and 
gradually  reaches  an  increased  height. 

I  do  not  mean  that  a  good  jumper  never 
tests  himself:  he  does,  but  the  major  part  of 
his  work  is  done  under  conditions  where  he 
can  succeed. 
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Take  it  in  the  training  of  the  feeble-minded. 
The  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  difficult,  thing  to  do  for  these  imfor- 
tunates  is  to  convince  them  that  they  can  do 
something.  Put  a  child  that  is  mentally 
sub-normal  in  school  with  other  children: 
no  matter  how  hard  he  tries  he  cannot  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  rest.  He  tries  and 
fails.  He  is  scolded,  perhaps  punished,  and  ap- 
pears ridiculous.  In  the  playground  he  can- 
not play  with  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  his 
schoolznates;  nobody  wants  him  on  his  side 
in  a  game.  In  tag,  he  is  always  "it."  The 
conviction  gets  rooted  in  his  mind  that  he 
will  fail,  that  there  is  no  use  in  trying.  And 
he  quits  trying. 

The  first  great  obstacle  to  progress  with 
him  is  this  experience  of  failure.  The  first 
problem  of  the  teacher  of  the  feeble-minded 
is  to  discover  tasks  which  will  be  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  so  simple  as  to  be  well  ' 
within  their  grasp  —  tasks  that  will  enlist 
their  efiFort,  and  reward  it.  They  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fail.  The  habit  of  success, 
of  belief  in  themselves,  must  be  established. 
That  is  the  first  great  step.  The  mental 
attitude  of  hopelessness  —  which  is  inanition, 
paralysis  —  has  been  changed  to  one  of  hope, 
which  is  activity.  When  you  are  succeeding 
you  can  try  harder  than  when  you  are  failing. 

We  have  a  right  and  a  duty  —  all  of  us  — 
to  hold  in  mind  the  measure  of  power  and  of 
attainment  that  we  possess.  As  compared 
with  men  of  genius,  we  are  most  of  us  feeble- 
minded; but  does  that  excuse  us  from  using 
our  minds  to  the  best  advantage  we  can? 
Not  a  bit.  Attainment  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  absolute,  but  by  relative,  standards. 

The  person  whose  undertakings  are  rightly 
proportioned  to  his  capacity  is  the  successful 
person;  his  relation  to  life's  work  is  normal. 

To  come  back,  then,  to  good  resolutions. 
Good  resolutions  are  those  that  can  be  lived 
up  to  consistently,  without  capitulation,  in 
the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world  —  here 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  actual  impediments, 
inhibitions,  and  distractions  of  our  mortal  envi- 
ronment. Every  resolution  kept  increases  moral 
grip;  every  resolution  surrendered  weakens  it. 

DO  NOT  OVERREACH  YOURSELF 

At  epochs  of  moral  house-cleaning,  such  as 
are  supposed  to  occur  at  the  end  of  the  old 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  we  are 
sure  to  become  aware  of  many  undesirable 


habits  in  our  lives;  we  see  faults  that  ought 
to  be  eradicated;  new  lines  of  conduct  that 
might  helpfully  be  pursued.  The  natural 
tendency  is  to  undertake  too  much  at  once 
in  the  way  of  regeneration,  to  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  making  oneself  over 
completely.  In  the  end  that  swarm  of  old 
habits  —  things  ingrained,  some  of  them, 
into  the  very  fibre  of  our  constitution  — 
are  bound  to  get  the  better  of  us.  They  can 
be  pushed  back  for  a  time,  as  long  as  our 
wills  can  stand  up  to  the  task  we  have  set 
for  them;  but  eventually  the  will  gets  tired 
and  relaxes  its  hold  on  the  door.  And  then 
all  the  wicked  old  habits  come  pell-mell 
back  again,  much  like  the  devils  who  some- 
time return  bringing  seven  other  devils 
beside,  far  worse  than  themselves.  Thus 
the  latter  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the 
first.  He  should  have  made  the  attack 
systematically,  first  on  one  devil,  then  on 
another,  and  not  have  attempted  to  lay  them 
all  out  at  once. 

The  resolution  most  to  be  recommended 
directs  itself  at  doing,  not  at  being;  or,  to  put 
it  differently,  at  being,  as  an  end,  through 
doing,  as  a  means.  Upon  a  concrete,  object- 
ive thing-to-be-done  one  can  fix  one's  atten- 
tion—  aim  the  attack:  here  is  a  particular 
habit  to  be  cultivated  in  this  or  that  par- 
ticular way. 

Pious  resolutions  to  lead  a  better  life  during 
the  coming  months  are  not  usually  of  great 
efficacy,  just  because  they  do  not  supply  one 
with  a  handle  that  can  be  gripped :  it  is  a  fuzzy- 
minded,  here-we-go-round-the-gocseberry-bush 
programme  of  self-betterment, 

BE    DEFINITE    IN    RESOLUTION 

By  the  same  token,  a  resolution  to  be  more 
cheerful  is  not  so  commendable  as  a  resolu- 
tion to  tell  at  least  one  good  story  at  the  break- 
fast table  every  day  for  a  month;  a  resolution 
to  be  a  better  neighbor  has  less  to  commend 
it  than  a  resolution  to  make  at  least  one  call  a 
week;  a  resolution  to  take  better  care  of  one's 
health  has  less  chance  of  holding  its  own 
against  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time  than  a 
resolution  to  spend  at  least  half  an  hour  in 
the  open  air  every  week-day. 

In  estimating  our  capacity  we  should  not 
forget  that  there  are  various  external  props 
and  safeguards  to  take  advantage  of.  Not 
everything  need  depend  on  the  will  to  be  good. 

A  man  aught,  perhaps,  to  go  to  his  office 
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every  day.  But  that  isn't  why  he  does  it. 
It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  himself  whether 
he  ought  to  go  or  not.  He's  got  to  go:  his 
salary,  his  reputation,  his  self-respect  —  these 
are  all  forces  that  give  him  a  shove  out  of  the 
front  door  even  when  he  feels  least  ambitious. 

So  with  certain  good  resolutions.  I  once 
asked  a  man  who  stands  to-day  in  the  fore- 
front of  modem  philosophic  thought,  how 
he  managed  to  get  as  much  accomplished 
as  he  did.  I  knew  him  well.  I  knew  that 
he  was  normally  lazy. 

He  said:  "I  load  my  wagon  at  the  top  of 
the  hill;  then  I  get  in  front  of  it,  and  we  start 
down.  I  have  to  keep  ahead  yoii  see  — 
that's  all."  What  he  meant  was,  not  that 
he  loaded  his  wagon  foolishly;  but  that,  taking 
his  health,  his  strength,  his  other  obligations 
into  account,  he  decided  what  more  it  was 
wise  for  him  to  undertake,  and  then  he  put 
himself  under  bond,  as  it  were,  to  undertake 


it.  He  would  accept  certain  invitations  to 
lecture:  then  he  had  to  do  it  —  and  he  was 
a  splendid  lecturer.  He  would  agree  with 
his  publishers  to  have  a  book  ready  by  such 
and  such  a  time:  then  he  got  it  ready.  There 
was  no  way  out  of  it.  He  would  pay  certain 
fees  to  take  a  course  at  a  university;  and 
then  he  was  sure  of  going  to  the  lectures, 
not  only  to  get  his  money's  worth,  but  also  to 
save  his  pride. 

That  man's  resolutions  were  practical, 
constructive  —  because  he  provided  himself 
with  the  machinery  of  carrying  them  through. 
He  didn't  let  the  matter  depend  upon  5ie 
nagging  of  a  frail  and  easily-seduced  con- 
science. It  was  good  campaign  tactics:  esti- 
mating the  exact  strength  of  the  enemy, and  then 
making  the  utmost  of  one's  available  resources. 

Resolutions  like  '  that,  made  under  sane 
conditions  of  perspective  and  self-knowledge, 
are  aids,  never  hindrances,  to  efficiency. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  VISIT  THE  POPULAR  REPRESENTATIVES  AT  THEIR  HOMES 

BY 

SAMUEL    N.  HARPER 

[The  author  of  this  article  has  recently  returned  from  Russia  and  his  injortnation  was  gathered 
at  first-hand — ^The  Editors] 


IN  MOST  countries  "national  represen- 
tative" is  a  title  of  distinction,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case  with  the  members  of 
Russians  first  two  Dumas.  I  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  deputies  during  the  two 
short  sessions  of  the  Russian  Parliament.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  second  Duma,  I  set  out 
to  "look  up"  these  men  and  learn  local  political 
thought  and  work  from  them.  What  I  wanted  to 
find  was  proof  that  the  Liberal  movement  has 
not  died  out,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  indifference 
to  politics  in  general  and  to  the  third  Duma  in 
particular.  My  task  proved  to  be  a  most 
difficult  one. 

Reaction  had  again  triumphed.  I  met  re- 
pression at  every  turn  and  in  every  line.  The 
reaction  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the 
second  Duma  has  been  more  oppressive  than 
that  which  existed  before  the  Liberal  movement. 
The  zemstvos,  or  provincial  councils,  are  in 


the  hands  of  the  reactionaries.  The  peasants 
are  being  watched  and  guarded  as  they  were 
never  watched  and  guarded  before.  The  ex- 
deputies  have  been  the  object  of  especial 
suspicion,  and  all  this  at  a  moment  when  the 
people  have  been  asked  to  elect  for  a  third  time 
representatives  to  the  national  assembly.  The 
story  of  my  efforts  to  "look  up"  deputies  will 
perhaps  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the 
present  reaction  has  meant. 

One  of  the  bolder  newspapers  printed  a 
caricature  entitled:  "Why  the  Dumas  have  not 
been  dissolved!"  The  caricature  represented 
the  inside  of  a  prison;  on  the  doors  of  all  the 
cells  hung  the  sign  "Member  of  Duma." 
Thirty-seven  of  the  fifty-five  Social  Democrats 
were  arrested,  though  the  Duma  Commission 
had  found  the  charges  against  these  deputies 
to  be  without  foundation.  Mr.  Ruban,  the 
deputy  from  Samara,  was  not  at  home.    His 
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family  was  in  a  destitute  state.  The  neighbors 
hardly  dared  to  give  help.  Mr.  Komar,  of  the 
same  district,  had  escaped  across  the  frontier, 
80  his  brother  thought,  though  of  course  he  did 
not  know  his  whereabouts.  Other  deputies 
were  also  ''sitting,"  as  the  Russians  express  it. 
Very  often  even  the  elector  to  whom  we  had 
been  recommended  by  a  deputy  was  not  to  be 
found.  He  had  been  arrested  or  by  adminis- 
trative order  "sent  out"  of  the  province.  The 
hundred  and  seventy  members  of  the  first 
Duma  were  still  imder  indictment.  The  Gov- 
ernment keeps  postponing  their  trial.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  deprived  of  all  civil 
and  political  rights.  They  cannot  vote  or 
hold  office;  they  cannot  even  leave  their  place 
of  residence  without  the  permission  of  the 
police. 

Such  had  been  the  persecution  of  former 
deputies  that  often  those  who  were  at  home  were 
not  receiving.  One  peasant  deputy,  whom  I  had 
known  very  intimately,  begged  me  not  to  stop 
when  I  visited  his  village.  "I  am  so  sur- 
rounded and  hemmed  in  that  I  do  not  dare  to 
talk  or  be  seen  with  you,"  he  explained. 
Another  peasant  deputy  had  told  his  peasant 
friends  that  he  could  not  see  even  them,  that 
the  police  were  watching  him  and  all  v.\3m  he 
received.  I  was  often  advised  by  a  deputy's 
friends  not  to  compromise  him  by  going  to  see 
him. 

Many  deputies  were  away  —  "  taking  a  rest," 
their  friends  told  me.  Some  had  returned  after 
the  dissolution,  but  had  gone  oflF  again  imme- 
diately. One  had  stayed  only  long  enough  to 
hold  a  small  meeting  and  report  to  his  electors 
—  and  these  electors  had  been  arrested  or 
"sent  out." 

The  former  deputies  were  all  under  strict 
surveillance.  One  peasant's  house  was  raided 
while  he  was  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  police 
confiscated  his  stenographic  report  of  the  Duma 
sessions,  even  the  report  of  the  secret  sittings 
which  the  deputy  had  pledged  himself  to  show 
to  nobody.  Father  Gralewski,  the  Polish 
deputy  who  came  to  America  last  year  to  study 
our  school  system,  was  to  be  sent  off  to  a  dis- 
tant province  because  of  his  Polish  School  Bill 
introduced  into  the  Duma.  He  had  just  time 
to  cross  the  frontier.  Mr.  Dmowski,  the  Polish 
leader,  has  been  spending  his  summer  abroad. 
He  does  not  wish  to  risk  exclusion  from  the 
third  elections. 

Many  of  the  deputies  had  held  posts  in 
government  and  social  service.    All  these  have 


been  dismissed.  Alexis  Bakunin,  a  nephew 
of  the  famous  revolutionary,  was  turned  out 
of  a  hospital  where  he  had  served  for  many 
years.  The  Governor,  in  answer  to  his  protest, 
simply  said :  "  I  do  not  want  you  in  this  district 
where  you  have  influence.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  highest  recommendation  for 
another  district."  Five  other  deputies  were 
similarly  expelled  from  zemstvo  service  —  one 
governor  frankly  explaining  that  he  had 
received  instructions  that  all  liberal  ex-deputies 
were  to  be  kept  off  the  list  of  public  ser- 
vants. The  wholesale  expulsion  of  all  em- 
ployees that  were  suspected  of  being  even 
Liberals  is  ruining  the  work  of  the  zemstvo. 
In  some  districts  the  medical  force  has  been 
reduced  by  half,  and  it  had  never  been 
equal  to  the  work  in  hand.  Statists,  agricul- 
tural experts,  insurance  agents,  teachers,  doc- 
tors have  been  dismissed  —  often  exiled  from 
the  district  —  simply  because  the  Admin- 
istration thought  that  it  had  reason  to 
doubt  their  political  "trustworthiness."  This 
mutilating  of  the  zemstvo  work  is  one  of 
the  saddest  aspects  of  the  present  reactionary 
tendency,  for  it  means  the  closing  down 
of  schools  and  hospitals,  the  stopping  of 
that  cultural  work  among  the  peasants  which 
has  been  the  invaluable  service  of  the 
zemstvos. 

It  was  hard  to  persecute  peasant  deputies. 
What  could  be  done  to  them?  Many  were 
sent  out  of  their  districts;  so  also  were  their 
electors.  This  has  greatly  embittered  the 
peasants.  They  openly  express  their  sympathy 
for  the  persecuted  ones;  in  instances,  they  tried 
to  protect  them.  I  found  Mr.  Baturov  had 
been  expelled  from  his  peasant  commune. 
This  meant  the  loss  of  all  civic  rights  and  of  a 
share  of  the  communal  land.  The  local 
official  had  ordered  this  expulsion,  for  it  is  done 
by  the  commune  itself.  Some  peasants  had 
protested,  but  these  "unruly"  ones  had  been 
arrested. 

The  priest  deputies  were  not  let  off  un- 
touched. Four  priests  had  belonged  to  the 
Labor  group.  Two  of  these  have  been 
unfrocked.  Father  Tikhvinsky,  with  whom 
I  had  many  talks,  was  no  politician  but  a  simple 
and  honest  advocate  of  the  people's  cause. 
His  speech  against  the  field  courts-martial  was 
one  of  the  most  forcible  heard  in  the  Duma. 
But  for  this  speech  his  consistory  was  ordered 
to  unfrock  him.  He  now  wishes  to  study  in 
the  University  of  Moscow,  but  he  will  not  be 
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admitted  —  for  the  reason  that  he  would  be  a 

''demoralizing"  influence  among  the  students. 

All  this  repression  has  discouraged  some  to 

the  point  even  of  renouncing  their  programme 

—  one  large  land  owner,  a  Liberal  in  the  Duma, 
was  a  Conservative  when  I  visited  him  on  his 
estate.  He  was  most  bitter  against  his  peasants. 
It  is  true  that  they  had  recently  burned  down 
his  bam,  but  he  could  see  in  them  only  un- 
cultured, ignorant  animals.  ''It  is  hopeless 
trying  to  do  anything  for  them,"  he  told  me. 
"We  cannot  even  understand  each  other." 
But  it  is  generally  the  fault  of  the  gentry  when 
they  cannot  understand  the  peasants. 

My  friend  was  tired  of  politics  and  was  going 
back  to  simple  zemstvo  work  and  to  consider 
his  obligations  as  a  citizen'  thus  fulfilled.  This 
is  typical  of  the  Russian  intelligence.  They 
lack  stamina.  But  what  can  one  expect  of  a 
people  that  have  never  been  given  civic  or 
political  responsibility? 

But  not  all  the  deputies  had  lost  heart.  Many 
were  continuing  their  work  of  organizing  and 
educating  the  darker  masses  of  the  people  so 
far  as  conditions  permitted.  I  followed  in  the 
path  of  one  radical  deputy  and  heard  of  the 
meetings  he  had  held.  Some  meetings  had 
been  successful,  but  most  of  them  had  been 
broken  up  by  the  police.  Others  were  working 
more  conspiratively,  talking  with  individual 
peasants,  explaining  to  them  the  significance 
of  the  new  electoral  law,  with  its  unfair  allot- 
ment of  electors  —  which  could  only  be 
interpreted  as  a  direct  affront  to  the  peasant, 
the  definite  abandoning  of  their  interests. 

The  Liberal  deputies  —  in  fact,  all  Liberals 

—  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  peasants. 
They  were  either  not  trusted,  or  if  trusted  were 
unable  to  go  to  the  peasants  without  compro- 
mising both  the  peasants  and  themselves.  But 
they  were  developing  their  party  organization, 
holding  secret  conferences,  preparing  for  the 
elections,  though  they  realized  the  hopelessness 
of  victory  under  a  law  whose  object  had  plainly 
been  to  exclude  them  from  the  Duma. 

The  Conservative  deputies  were  less  difficult 
to  "look  up."  I  met  several  at  the  zemstvo 
congress  at  Moscow.  The  zemstvo  congress 
had  just  refused  a  bill  prepared  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  the  proposed  measure  gave  too 
much  authority  to  the  bureaucracy  over  local 
self-government.  This  Conservative  congress, 
in  which  the  Liberals  had  refused  to  take  part 
for  fear  of  compromising  themselves,  stood  out 
strongly   against   the   arbitrary   authority   of 


administrative  officials — that  is,  against  the 
present  government.  Many  say  that  the  third 
Duma  will  resemble  this  late  zemstvo  congress. 
This  will  mean  an  opposition,  and  an  oppo- 
sition which  cannot  easily  be  put  aside  and 
neglected. 

There  were  only  seven  reactionary  deputies 
in  the  second  Duma,  representatives  of  the 
Union  of  Russian  People.  After  the  dis- 
solution, this  party  seemed  to  have  become 
almost  the  Government  party.  It  agitated  in 
a  most  insolent  and  shameless  way.  It  alone 
was  allowed  to  hold  meetings  openly.  Where 
Liberal  papers  were  fined  for  most,  moderate 
criticisms,  the  reactionary  newspapers  attacked 
any  Liberal  tendency  of  Mr.  Stolypin  with 
apparent  immunity;  they  openly  incited  the 
people  against  the  Liberals.  The  reactionary 
leaders  had  told  me  of  their  strong  local 
workers.  I  looked  up  several  and  found  them 
without  convictions  or  political  ideas.  They 
had  no  numerical  strength  or  actual  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Pureshkevich  had  gone  abroad  to 
"recuperate  after  his  hard  work  in  the  Duma." 
This  '*work"  had  been  the  provoking  of 
scandals,  for  the  most  part.  Mr.  Krushevan 
had  misappropriated  the  moneys  of  the  Union 
entrusted  to  his  care.  The  others  were  out 
collecting  subscriptions,  for  the  Union,  which 
is  proclaimed  to  be  the  party  of  all  '*  sincere  and 
genuine  Russians"  is  out  of  funds.  Its  "mil- 
lions" of  inscribed  members  are  not  active 
members  when  money  is  being  collected  in- 
stead of  being  distributed.  When  one  of  the 
reactionary  newspapers  was  actually  fined  and 
its  editor  asked  the  subscribers  to  pay  the 
$500,  his  appeal  brought  in  less  than  $20. 

The  "looking  up"  of  deputies  after  the  dis- 
solution was  not  always  successful.  But  it  was 
instructive,  for  it  showed  the  extent  and  in- 
tensity of  the  present  reaction.  If  many  deputies 
had  gone  away  and  others  had  been  sent 
away,  if  some  had  given  up  the  struggle  and 
others  saw  no  way  of  continuing  it  under  present 
conditions,  yet  a  great  many  were  pushing  on 
in  spite  of  obstacles,  in  spite  of  persecution. 
For  they  feel,  as  the  vast  majority  of  Russians 
feel,  that  actual  reforms  must  come,  that  the 
Liberal  movement  has  been  only  temporarily 
checked.  In  fact,  the  present  reaction  is  only 
breeding  revolution.  It  is  ruining  the  efforts 
of  those  Liberals  who  are  working  for  reform 
through  peaceful  and  legal  methods.  It  is 
making  more  possible  the  ultimate  necessity  of 
a  violent  issue. 


THE  "MAURETANIA"  PUTTING  OUT  TO  SFA 


A   TRIP   ON    THE   TWO    LARGEST    SHIPS 

THE     ADVANTAGES     AND    THE     DISADVANTAGES     OF     EAST    SHIPS 
A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE  EN(;LISH  AND  THE  GERMAN  SERVICE 

BY 

F.  N.  DOUBLKDAY 


MR.  KIPLING,  in  one  of  the  dclighlful 
verses   in   the    children's   "Just   So 
Stories,"   j)ictnres  the  real    horrors 
of  a  storm  at  sea: 

**\Vhcn  the  cabin  iH)rt -holes  are  (hirk  and  green 

Because  of  the  seas  outside; 
When  the  shij)  goes  li'op  (with  a  wiggle  between) 
And  the  stewanl  falls  into  the  soup-tureen, 

And  the  trunks  begin  to  slide; 
When  Nursey  lies  on  the  fioor  in  a  heap, 
And  Mummy  tells  you  to  let  her  sleep, 
Why,  then  you  will  know  (if  you  haven't  guessed) 
You  *rc  *  Fifty  North  and  Forty  Wi>t  '  ! " 

The  happy  truth  is  that,  on  big  ships  like 
these  newest  Cunarders,  the  trunks  flo  not 
slide;  and  under  any  but  the  most  extraordinary 
conditions  they  do  not  go  ''wop,''  though 
one  must  admit  to  many  "wiggles."  We 
passed  through  two  very  consideraijje  storms, 
and  even  the  skipper,  with  his  natural  reserve, 
called  one  of  them  "a  full  gale  with  heavy  sea, " 
though  the  landlubber  would  have  described  it 
as  a  gale  and  a  half.  Yet  on  the /.//.v/Vc; ///tracks 
were  not  needed,  and  your  shaving  brush  sloofl 
erect  on  the  washstand,  and  even  your  hand- 
bags lay  quiet  on  the  cabin  floor.     But  all 


this  is  true  on  the  Baltic,  the  Amerika,  and 
the  Kaiser  in  Auguste  Victoria,  and  on  the 
other  ships  of  20,000  to  25,000  tons. 

LEAVING  NEW  YORK  ON  THE  *'  LUSITANIA  '* 

It  was  almost  like  a  personal  triumph  to  be 
one  of  those  who  stood  at  the  rail  looking 
down  perhaps  fifty  feet  at  the  crowd  gathered 
to  see  the  Liisitania  olT  on  her  second  voyage 
toward  the  east.  You  wxre  a  part  of  the  shtt^ 
yourself,  although  you  were  hardly  more  tVian 
a  pin-head  along  the  great  exj^anse  of  deck  rail. 
The  impression  of  bigness  began  when  you 
entered  the  ship  through  a  door  on  deck  E  — 
the  lowest  of  the  passenger  decks,  but 
far  above  the  level  of  the  dock.  It  would 
have  taken  a  flying  derrick  to  drop  you  on 
the  promenade  deck,  where  one  boards  most 
transatlantic  liners.  I  will  omit  all  figufts 
as  to  size,  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  daily, 
the  miles  run,  and  other  familiar  similes  which 
are  put  forth  to  give  the  last  touch  to  the  stofy 
of  vastness. 

THE   SENSE   OF   BIGNESS 

It  does  not  take  more  than  a  few  minutes 
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TUM  BOW  OF  THE  "MAUKETANU"  IN   DRV^DOCK 


to  realize  that  you  are  on  board  a  ship  whose 
size  exceeds  that  of  any  otlier  atloat*  She  is 
so  big  that  no  mean  economics  of  space  need 
be  thought  of,  ami  the  great  length  and  breadth 
of  the  l>oat  are  Ircmendou.sly  impressive.  You 
walk  down  the  wide  corridors  of  deck  B  and 
have  a  vista  many  hundreds  of  feet  long,  which 
narrows  in  your  sight  like  a  passage  in  which 
two  mirrors  are  [Jaied  opposite  each  other. 
But  this  is  no  optical  delusion.  You  see  the 
doors  of  staterooms  without  number  unlrl  yoj^ 
feel  that  it  must  have  taken  a  wilderness  o^ 
mahogany  to  build  this  long  street  of  doors 
and  panels  on  the  Mauiriama. 

You  would  say  that  for  mere  bigness  this 
is  the  last  word.  Yet  the  builder  lold  me 
that  now,  since  the  Age  of  Steel  has  come, 
there  are  but  two  things  necessary  for  a  ship 
twice  as  big:  money  to  pay  the  bill  and  harix)rs 
deep  enough  to  float  hen  One  of  the  arcom- 
panying  photographs  of  the  Mauretavia  shows  , 
how^  vm^  narrow  and  dee|j  these*  great  Inglish 
ships  are.  An  American  shipbuilding  author- 
ity prophesies  that  ships  even  bigger  than  thesu 
will  be  bu iU;  but  they  will  have  to  Ix^  made 
after  the  American  style— flatter »  broader  of 
beam,  and  not  so  deep.  The  draft  of  these 
English  ships  is  too  great  for  all  but  a  few 
harbors.  But  much  larger  lx>ats,  with  less 
draft,  would  go  into  all  the  principal  harbors 
of  the  workh 

The  cabins  are  all  large— a  boon  to  any 
traveler.  In  addition  to  the  two  berths  in 
even  the  inexpensive  cabins  you  have  a  broad 
sofa  with  many  pillows  and  a  silk-shaded 
lamp  in  just  the  projser  place  to  read  by. 
Here,  with  a  good  book  for  your  companion, 
\'ou  take  solid  comfort  when  the  decks  are 
wet.  It  makes  no  [jarlicular  dilTrrencc  if  you 
are  down  six  flights  from  the  boat  deck,  for 
elevators  take  you  up  and  down  in  a  jiffy^^ 
when  the  *'lift  boys'*  are  not  sick.  Thcs^ 
elevators,  by  the  way,  give  you  curious  sensa- 
tions when  the  ship  is  rolling.  You  star!  at 
the  bottom  with  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  right; 
perhaps  by  the  time  you  reach  deck  C  you 
are  headed  straight  for  the  zenith,  and  when 
you  land  on  deck  A  the  car  is  fiointed  to  the 
left*  Small  wonder  that  a  sj>ecial  corps  of 
l}oys  will  have  to  be  trained  for  this  whimsica 
zigzag  service. 

The  public  rooms,  so  called,  are  all  on  decl 
A,  They  are  beautiful,  large,  air\%  and  com- 
fortable. The  library^  the  lounge,  the  smok- 
ing room,  each  has  its  large  and  cheery  op 
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fire,  in  front  of  which  chairs  are  always  at  a 
premium. 

Back  of  the  smoking-room  is  the  veranda 
deck,  sheltered  on  both  sides  but  open  at 
the  stem  and  lined  picturesquely  with  bay- 
trees,  palms,  and  growing  plants.  The  view, 
unfortunately,  is  cut  off  from  the  stern  by 
the  second  cabin,  so  that  you  do  not  gel  quite 
the  same  sensation  as  in  the  observation  room 
of  a  limited  train. 


pany  before  you  were  bom  and   will   go   on 
unchanged  years  after  you  have  passed  away, 

A  GREAT   FINANCIAL   ENTERPRISE 

UTiat  interests  and  impresses  one  greatly 
in  studying  these  great  ships  as  a  business 
enterprise  is  the  two  extremes  reached  by  the 
venerable  Cunard  Company,  It  is  practically 
backed  by  the  English  Government  (otherwise 
the  vessels   could   hardly   have   been   buillj^ 


A  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  "MAURETANIA'S"  PROPELLERS 


The  ship  is  intensely  British,  All  the  ac- 
commodations are  arranged  for  the  conven- 
tional passenger,  who  is  supposed  to  say  little , 
to  eat  anything  that  is  put  before  him,  and  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  hrusseis  sprouts  and 
plain  boiled  potatoes-  No  matter  what  the 
service  is,  he  is  expected  to  keep  his  place  as 
a  humble  passenger.  Rise,  take  your  bath 
when  the  steward  tells  you,  eat  five  tame  and 
tasteless  meals  a  day,  go  quietly  to  bed, 
and  realize  that  the  methods  and  manners 
of  ship  life  were  settled  by  the  Cunard  Com- 


which  lent  the  huge  sum  of  $13,000,000  at  2} 
per  cent*  and  gives  an  annual  subsidy  of 
$750,000,  On  one  side  we  see  the  extraor- 
dinary enterprise  and  courage  which  under- 
took  the  task  of  building  ships  larger  by 
7pOoo  tons  than  were  ever  constructed  before, 
equipped  with  turbine  engines  of  unrivaled 
power  and  speed  j  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
see  the  company  conducting  its  affairs,  at  least 
as  it  comes  in  touch  with  the  public,  in  the 
same  spirit  of  haughty  independence  for  which 
it  was  famous  forty  years  ago,  when  it  had  no 
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competition  in  transatlantic  trade.  What 
makes  it  all  the  more  surprising  is  that  these 
new  boats  depend  entirely  upon  the  good- will 
of  the  public,  for  they  are  not  arranged  to 
carr}^  any  freight  other  than  a  small  amount  of 
express  matter.  Their  earnings  must  of  neces- 
sity come  principally  from  passengers  and 
mails. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  competition 
of  the  Germans  has  finally  touched  the  British 
ship  manager,  but  we  wished  a  hundred  times 
a  day  that  it  might  atlcct  him  more.  It  must 
have  been  a  fearful  dav  when  hv  realized  that  it 


to  his  cabin  and  buy  a  trifling  souvenir  and  get 
a  kind  word,  If|  in  a  big  ship  like  this,  were 
carried  a  score  or  two  of  barbers,  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  almost  geniah 

But  the  consen^atism  of  it  all  has  its  good 
points  —  if  no  charm.  There  are  no  sur* 
prises,  no  strange  fashions.  You  might  be 
temjited  to  ask  to  see  the  vacant  suites  of  rooms 
for  which  the  solitary  rich  pay  from  $i,ooo  to 
$2,000  for  a  single  passage,  but  you  had  better 
w^ait  until  you  are  safely  landed,  Then>  ujjon 
a  suitable  occasion,  you  may  pay  lifty  cents 
(devoted  to  charity),  take  your  place  at   the 
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was  de^siirablc  to  pmride  music,  as  the  Germans 
do.  Other  concessions  are  the  veranda 
snd  a  children's  room  with  chciTful  pictures 
and  nursery  rhymes  00  the  wails.  Bui  the 
haughty  ofTidaJs  (with  notable  exceptions) 
still  look  upon  us  as  ptx)r  things  to  be  caiB- 
fully  kept  in  oiir  places*  On  a  jDodem  Ger- 
man '  <>u  are  treated  as  a  wvtcomc  guest 
and  -^:i  ashore  after  a  cheerful  captain's 
dinner  and  po^lbly  a  general  illuminatiofi  and 
a  dance  on  deck.  A  Cunard  captain  would 
die  first.  Ferbaps  the  most  bumaii  so^  in 
the  empby  of  the  company  h  the  barber. 
If  ytm  hate  b^n  soiibbed,  you  c^n  always  go 


end  of  a  long  line^  and  gape  wondcringly  at  the 
accommodations  for  the  wealthy. 

TO    QUEEKSTOWN-   IS    WIVK   DAYS 

The  real  storj^  of  the  journey  and  the  only 
one  worth  the  telling  can  Ik;  compa-Hsefl  into  this 
stalement:  the  Lusilania  left  Sanely  Hook  on 
Saturday  evening  at  a  little  befone  sx, 
on  Thursday  ni^t  we  slept  at  QueesistQ 
Xo  one  ever  did  this  before  since  the  worb 
began^  and  tt  is  something  to  have  been  at  the^ 
doing  of  a  thing  for  the  first  time.  On  two 
days,  also,  the  diip  nmde  570  knots  in  a  twenty- 
threc  hour  day,  going  east  —  insplrJAg  recotdi 
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at  the  time  of  making,  but  even  before  these 
words  are  printed  they  will  probably  be  sur- 
passed. 

After  the  usual  run  of  "bromidic"  subjects, 
such  as  the  weather,  the  miles  run,  the  number 
of  voyages  made,  there  comes  the  eternal 
question  of  vibration:  Does  the  LmUania 
show  more  vibration  than  this  or  that  other 
great  greyhound?  .\nd  there  seems  to  be 
no  real  answer  to  the  question;  what  is  the 


sidelong  sea  to  throw  even  one  of  the  scre^ 

from  the  water  with  the  desperate  shake  which 
commonly  follows  such  mechanical  spasms, 


THE  **MAURETAN1A'S*'   FIRST  TRIP 

There  are  well-defined  drawbacks  to  pj 
ticipating  in  the  joys  of  *' maiden*^  voyages*' 
It  is  all  very  delightful  to  watch  the  crowd 
of  50,000  people  standing  in  the  rain  at  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  cheering  ihe  new   ship  on 
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spasm  of  motion  lo  one  is  a  gentle  tremor  to 
another  For  myself,  I  conclude  that  any 
motion  which  does  not  shatter  the  tall  lower  of 
a  blanc-mange  on  the  dining-lable  is  well 
within  reason.  The  vibration  of  turbine  en- 
gines may  be  like  every  other  kind,  but  the 
sensations  given  by  the  quadruple  screw  are 
surely  different  and  pteasanter  It  is  the 
change  in  rhythm  from  the  two-cylinder  motor 
car  to  the  four-cylinder  —  a  smoother,  hum- 
ming motion.    It  takes  a  great  and  peculiar 


her  way.  It  is  exhilarating,  too,  to  sail  FnS^ 
the  harbor  of  New  York  and  be  welcomed  bv^ 
tugs  and  steamers;  but  in  mid -ocean,  with  nc» 
applauding  multitudes,  it  is  mar\'clous  ho^^ 
quickly  the  passenger  descends  to  the  smm.U 
affairs  of  ocean  housekeeping.  The  eternal 
questions  of  food  and  service  and  ventilaiioM^t 
with  small  gossip,  occupy  your  time.  Ti:m.^ 
real  and  absorbing  question  00  shipboard 
'*  Are  you  sick  ?  *'  Broadly  speaking,  the  big 
the  vessel,  the  better  chance  you  have  for 
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caping  from  that  dislressing  condition.  There- 
fore, on  these  tvvo  great  steamers,  each  as  long 
as  four  ordinary  New  York  ** blocks,"  the 
chance  of  com.fort  at  sea  is  greatest.  But  even 
on  these  there  k  a  qualification.  The  faster 
the  shipt  the  more  tense  the  strain  of  the  move- 
ment which  is  apt  lo  disturb  the  nerves  that 
lie  somewhere  about  the  bell. 

Surely    the  builders   of  the  ship  had  done 
their  utmost  to  see  that  every  department  ran 


their  heads;  even  the  elevator  boy« 
These  experiences  are  probably  unavoidable 

a  first  and  stormy  journey. 

And  so  Ihe  maiden  trip  seemed  likely 
prove  more  like  a  training  journey.     All  v 
at  first  (lull,  stale,  and  unprofitable  —  no  I 
runs,  no  exhilarating  news  in  the  [japcr  pub 
li&hed  daily,  and  no  recortls  to  goH&ip  abou 
But  a    wonderful    transformation     came 
Thursday.     About  noon  the  rumor  ran  aboi 
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smoothly,  but  the  ooeaii  Hadf  b  a  bw  above 
all  ptaik  and  puiposes.  Twelve  upeciaiM* 
came  abotid  witli  us  at  Ltterpool  to  keep  the 
ship  "ttiDied  tip,^  but  a  i^ugb  and  piuhimg 
sea  caused  tbeoi  to  doappear  as  aiil  before 
the  mn.  The  ckvilor  npeft,  tbe  ami  wbo 
ttndcrsuids  the  cawiGcited  vtnlSMtm  ap- 
plianc£%  the  warAipm  phtmbcff  ud  all  the 
test,  were  aoC  to  be  tewL  Tbe  ekntoci 
itopped,  the  mtilatofi  biollEod^  lod  tbe  €M' 
peria  opiiMooldOmofe  fhiB  iiiKfiielrliifM^ 


that  we  had  fpne  mart  than  600  IcfioCiw 
flccret  lotormMkm  fnit  it  at  631— «  on 
ofd;   and  we  frit  a  thrill  whai  624  wai 
fiouficedf  for  thii  is  faiter  than  aay  other  j 
had   cfer   meaxoti    toi   iwaay-foof  hmnT 
Eimy  ote  was  cheeml  Md  oNofoftai    We 
begM  to  itcdve  ud  lo  iciid 
to  the  aei0Bbogis>$  meamen,  a  Urn 
mk§  fam  uf^  ud  the  woM 
biieimt'mgmi  importiat 
Suidjr  tte  Eai^  iie  Ibi  I 


ribi 
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people  in  the  world.  The  builders  and  the 
officers  of  ihc  ship  seemed  to  be  the  least 
interested  of  us  alL  They  possessed  a  sure 
confidence  which  was  not  to  be  alTected  by 
temjMDrar)^  triumphs  or  reverses.  One  day 
we  were  standing  with  the  chairman  of  the 
company  that  built  the  ship,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  her  engines,  her  fittings,  and  her  speed 
subsidy;  Seven  million  and  a  half  dollars  had 
been  spent  ujjon   hen     She  was  tahoring  in 


stopped  while  the  captain  and  the  seamen 
under  his  direction  renewed  the  fastenings^ — 
the  captain  going  tirst  on  the  deck,  for  he 
would  send  no  man  where  he  would  not  go 
himself. 

And  so  the  Mauulanm*s  first  voyage  ended 
safely,  still  untried  as  to  her  full  speed.  On 
Friday  morning  we  came  to  an  ignominious 
stop  at  Sandy  Hook  in  a  dense  fog,  but  an 
early  start  from  Liverpool  on  Saturday  wtU 


great    seas,    Ihe    strain    was    terrific,    and    a     some  day  land   passt'Ogers  in  New   York   on 
newspaper   man   noticed   that   the   ship  had     Thursday  night.    A  turbine  with  four  screws 


THE  "MAURETANIA'S"  SMOKD^G-ROOM 


Stopped,  The  builder  looked  calmly  out  upon 
the  water,  but  showed  no  special  interest. 
The  newspaper  man  persisted  in  his  demand 
lo  know  why  the  engines  were  shut  down, 
but  the  builder  would  only  sayi  "I  am  not 
worrying;  you  may  be  sure  the  ship's  all  right 
I  know  her"  More  questions  were  required 
to  induce  him  to  go  to  ihc  bridge,  where  he 
learned  that  the  lashings  of  the  spare  anchor 
had  loosened  *  No  man  could  live  on  the  upper 
deck  when  the  ship  was  driving  through  the 
storm.    The    engines    had,    therefore^    been 


needs  as  much  *' tuning"  as  a  reciprocating 
engine  (so  the  authorities  tell  us),  newspaper 
talk  to  the  contrary. 

The  machinery^  on  these  first  trips  is  watched 
by  the  engineers  with  minute  care;  no  op- 
portunity is  lost  to  find  the  flaws,  by  study  in- 
stead of  by  accident.  It  is  indeed  a  marv^etous 
thing  that  a  vessel  full  of  a  thousand  small 
engines  and  complicated  contrivances  can  start 
off  practically  new  with  so  little  friction;  and 
no  man  can  tell  what  she  will  do  when  the 
ship  finds  herself. 
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THE  REMEDY  FOR  OUR  CURRENCY  ILLS 


FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION   IMPERATIVE~A  HIGHLY- 
TAXED  EMERGENCY  CIRCULATION  IS  THE  BEST  PLAN 

BY 

SERENO  S.  PRATT 

BDirOB-DI-CmV    Of   TRB    "WAU.   tTUKT   JOUINAL" 
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STANDING  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
two  years  ago,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiflf  de- 
daied  that  unless  there  were  currency 
reform  there  would  be  in  this  country  "a 
pank  compared  with  which  all  other  panics 
would  seem  as  child's  play." 

In  1905,  addressing  a  convention  of  Ohio 
banken»  Mr.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Tkeasuiy,  said  that  there  would  be  no 
cuiren^  leform  in  this  country  until  there 
had  bem  a  panic  resulting  from  the  lack  of  it. 
Mr.  SdiiFs  prediction  has  come  true. 
A  pank,  in  some  of  its  aspects  unparalleled 
in  fitiatir^yl  histoiy,  has  swept  over  the  country. 
It  piDvides  just  the  experience—just  the 
object  kasoo — which  Secretary  Shaw  held 
to  be  necessary  before  financial  legislation 
providing  for  elasticity  in  the  money  circula- 
tion could  be  had.  The  question  is:  having 
had  the  panki  will  we  now  obtain  the  finan- 
cial IcgMatfcm? 

Back  of  all  this  is  still  another  question 
which  needs  to  be  considered:  Is  it  possible 
to  prevent  panics  by  any  legislation  ? 

The  House  of  Representatives,  through  its 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in  report- 
ing the  Fowler  credit  currency  bill  answers 
the  questkn  in  the  affirmative.  It  claims 
that  such  a  law  "would  almost  invariably 
prevent  any  panic  whatever  and  would  always 
avert  a  ruinous  crisis." 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  last  annual  report 
^0  Congress,  argued  that  if  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  were  provided  with  a  surplus  of 
*'oo,ooo,ooo  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  any 
^'^cial  panic  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

^hese  are  stupendous  claims;  and,  coming 
"?nx  such  high  authorities,  they  must  be  treated 
^'^h  respect.  If  it  be  true  that  panics  can  be 
P'fevented  by  legislation,  then  it  would  be 
^^>ssal  folly  on  the  part  of  the  American 
I^ple  to  delay  an  instant  in  enacting  the 


necessary  preventive  legislation.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  panic  of  1907  has  already  been 
more  costly  to  the  United  States,  in  its  depre- 
ciation of  securities,  in  its  reduction  of  busi- 
ness activity,  in  its  loss  of  earning  power,  and 
in  its  throwing  of  countless  workmen  out  of 
employment,  than  was  the  American  Civil 
War.  Shylock  said:  "You  take  my  life  when 
you  take  the  prop  that  doth  sustain  my  life." 
And  the  "prop"  that  sustains  as  many  lives 
as  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  jMitriotism 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  South  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  jMinic  of  1907. 

While  earnestly  in  favor  of  currency  legis- 
lation, I  don't  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  ]>anics  by  legislation,  any  more  than 
wars  can  be  prevented  by  international  peace 
congresses.  Panics  are  a  development  of 
modem  civilization.  They  have  occurred  at 
pretty  nearly  regular  intervals  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years.  They  seem  to  be  an  in- 
•cvitable  evil  of  the  great  system  of  credit, 
which  Daniel  Webster  once  said  was  "the 
vital  air  of  commerce." 

Agricultural  depression  may  produce  panics, 
and  there  is  no  way  under  heaven  whereby 
crop  failures  may  be  prevented.  No  legisla- 
tion can  control  the  action  of  the  sun  or  the 
movement  of  the  winds.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  econo- 
mists associated  panics  with  sun-spots.  But, 
while  crop  failures  cannot  be  prevented, 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture,  such  as  are 
being  introduced,  greatly  diminish  the  chances 
of  crop  failures. 

Terrible  disasters,  such  as  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire,  for  instance,  may  produce 
panics;  and,  in  fact,  the  panic  of  1907  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  had  as  its  starting  point 
the  San  Francisco  catastrophe  in  April  of  1906. 
But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  fires, 
it  is  possible  by  scientific  methods  of  fireproof 
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construction  to  diminish  the  chances  and  limit 
the  area  of  conflagrations. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  speculation 
and  inflation  which  are  the  parents  of  finan- 
cial upheavals,  yet  it  is  possible  by  scientific 
methods  of  currency  to  diminish  the  oppor- 
tunities and  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  such  de- 
velopments. 

This  fact  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
immediate  financial  legislation  in  the  direction 
of  a  larger  degree  of  elasticity  in  our  currency 
system,  without  maintaining  the  bigger  claim 
that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  panics. 

THE  COUNTRY  HAS  MONEY  ENOUGH 

In  every  time  of  money-market  stringency 
a  loud  cry  comes  up  from  certain  classes  and 
certain  sections  of  the  country  for  more  money 
— ^but  it  isn't  more  money  that  we  need. 
This  country  has  all  the  money  that  it  requires. 
In  fact,  it  has  more  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth.  It  has  more  gold  than  even  France. 
It  has  more  gold  than  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  put  together.  It  has  more  silver  than 
even  India.  It  has  nearly  as  much  as  France 
and  China  put  together.  It  has  also  more 
paper-money  than  any  other  first-class  country, 
and  it  has  more  than  Argentina  and  Brazil 
put  together.  Its  per  capita  circulation  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  important  country 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
and  in  France  the  check  system  is  only  partially 
developed.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  United  States  has  not  too  much  money, 
and  it  is  a  complaint  of  European  critics  that 
we  absorb  too  large  a  portion  of  the  world's 
gold. 

Not  only  have  we  plenty  of  money,  but  our 
monetary  system  is  sound,  having  at  its  base 
a  tremendous  reserve  of  gold,  amounting  to 
43  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the  circu- 
lation. The  only  defect  of  our  money  system 
is  that  it  is  inelastic.  It  expands  rapidly 
enough,  but  it  has  no  ready  power  of  con- 
traction. There  is  no  provision  made  for 
extraordinary  emergencies.  The  only  true 
elasticity  that  exists  is  in  what  is  called  **the 
deposit  currency"  of  the  country — that  is  to 
say,  its  check  currency — and  this  fortunately 
j)erforms  the  vast  bulk  of  the  business  of  the 
country. 

While  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  by  means  of  actual  money 
passing  from  hand  to  hand,  yet  this  small 
percentage  requires  the  use  of  more  actual 


money  than  is  held  by  the  banks  as  reserve 
against  this  deposit  currency,  performing,  as 
it  does,  the  great  bulk  of  the  commercial  ex- 
changes. One  dollar  in  a  bank  has  the  power 
of  ten  dollars  in  effecting  exchanges.  One 
dollar  passing  from  buyer  to  seller  in  retail 
trade  has  exacdy  the  power  of  one  dollar. 
In  1906,  57  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  in  the 
country  was  in  circulation  outside  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  banks. 

Wonderful  as  has  been  the  expansion  of 
our  check  system,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  people  carry  too  much  actual 
money  in  their  pockets  and  do  too  large  a 
percentage  of  their  business  with  it.  The 
volume  of  check  money  adjusts  itself  perfectly 
to  the  varying  needs  of  the  coimtry,  or  wouk) 
do  so  were  it  not  for  the  varying  demands 
made  for  currency  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
retail  transactions.  These  varying  demands 
spring  from  two  causes.  First  the  regular 
periods  of  harvesting  and  moving  the  crops, 
a  process  which  requires  an  unusual  quantity 
of  actual  money,  at  least  $200,000,000  every 
fall;  and,  second,  the  rare  periods  when  that 
lack  of  confidence  which  we  call  "panic" 
leads  people  to  run  to  the  banks  to  withdraw 
their  deposits  in  actual  money  in  order  that 
they  may  hoard  it  away  in  safe-deposit  vaults. 

AN    EMERGENCY    CIRCULATION 

To  meet  these  two  needs,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  provision  for  an  issuance  of  bank  money 
which  should  be  in  the  nature  of  an  extension 
of  the  check  or  credit  system — money  that 
would  remain  in  circulation  only  so  long  as 
the  emergency  which  called  it  forth  existed, 
and  then  be  quickly  retired. 

The  retirement  is  as  necessary  as  the  issu- 
ance, for  there  is  as  great  a  danger  in  too  much 
money  as  there  is  in  too  little.  It  is  as  impor- 
tant to  prevent  inflation  as  it  is  to  prevent 
panic.  That  is  exactly  the  defect  in  the  Amer- 
ican system,  that  it  provides,  although  imper- 
fectly, for  extension,  yet  has  no  adequate 
power  of  contraction. 

Now  this  is  where  we  are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  other  great  civilized 
nations.  Of  course,  these  other  countrfes 
have  their  periods  of  financial  crisis  and  com- 
mercial depression  just  as  we  do.  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Russia  have  thai 
great  central  banks  and  yet  they  suffer  at  times 
from  sudden  trade  contraction  and  speculative 
flurry.    Germany  has  an  excellent  system  of 
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emergency  circulation,  which  it  is  desired 
that  this  country  shall  copy,  and  yet  Germany 
has  only  recently  passed  through  a  period  of 
severe  business  depression.  This,  however, 
is  no  argument  against  a  central  bank  or  a 
credit  currency.  It  simply  proves  that  no 
system  can  be  devised  that  will  prove  an  abso- 
lute protection  against  every  financial  ill. 
Anyone  who  oflFers  a  currency  plan  under 
any  such  pretense  is  simply  a  quack,  adver- 
tising a  new  patent  medicine  to  cure  every 
disease. 

But  while  England,  France,  and  Germany 
have  their  periods  of  financial  crises  and  busi- 
ness depressions,  yet  these  are  by  no  means 
so  violent  in  their  operation  as  the  American 
panics,  which  are  simply  terrifying  in  their 
effects.  Moreover,  the  English,  French,  and 
German  systems  result  in  a  more  equitable 
and  stable  condition  of  the  money  market. 
If  it  will  be  remembered  that  interest  is  the 
price  of  credit  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  tax 
upon  commerce,  a  stable  rate  of  interest  is 
seen  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  In  fact, 
a  stable  rate  is  more  important  than  a  low  rate. 
Widely  fluctuating  rates  of  interest  are  a  severe 
wrendi  upon  business.  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
in  the  speech  already  referred  to,  declared 
that  money-market  conditions  in  the  United 
States  were  a  "disgrace  to  the  country,"  and 
his  language  was  by  no  means  too  strong. 

Recently  the  Bank  of  England  advanced 
its  rate  of  discount  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  whole 
world  was  astonished,  for  this  institution  has 
not  charged  such  a  rate  before  in  thirty-four 
years.  The  Bank  of  Berlin  at  the  same  time 
increased  its  rate  to  7*  per  cent.,  a  most  un- 
usual rate  for  Germany.  The  fluctuations 
in  interest  in  these  countries  are  upon  an  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  scale.  In  France  the  rate 
is  even  more  stable. 

EXORBITANT  RATES  FOR  CALL-MONEY 

But  note  how  it  is  in  New  York.  In  1904 
the  call-money  rates  were  for  four  months  as 
low  as  i  of  I  per  cent.,  the  highest  rate  for 
that  year  having  been  6  per  cent.  In  1905 
the  rate  was  ij  per  cent,  in  September,  and 
125  per  cent,  in  December.  In  1906  the  call- 
money  rate  fluctuated  from  60  to  2  per  cent. 
In  five  different  months  of  that  year  there  was 
as  wide  a  fluctuation  of  rates  as  from  3  to  60, 
from  2  to  30,  from  2  to  40,  from  2  to  36,  and 
from  2§  to  27.  In  1907  the  rate  fluctuated 
from  I  to  125  per  cent.    These  Stock  Exchange 


rates  affect  the  money  conditions  of  the  whole 
country. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  these 
extraordinary  and  demoralizing  conditions 
would  be  vastly  bettered  if  there  were  improved 
methods  of  banking  in  this  country  This  is 
a  branch  of  the  subject  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  touch  upon,  inasmuch  as  The  World's 
Work  has  already  covered  it  in  articles  of 
conspicuous  merit.  If  the  bankers  would 
devise  better  means  of  cooperation,  if  they 
would  remove  the  evil  of  the  excessive  com- 
petition for  deposits  that  leads  to  the  payment 
of  excessive  rates  of  interest  upon  deposits,  if 
they  would  not  lend  themselves  to  schemes  of 
financial  banking  and  would  restrict  themselves 
more  to  their  proper  field  of  facilitating  com- 
merce, if  they  would  put  a  little  more  elasticity 
into  their  reserves  so  as  to  provide  for  the  vary- 
ing demands  of  the  different  seasons,  if  they 
would  take  steps  to  remove  the  call-money  mar- 
ket in  New  York  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  if 
they  would  get  together  and  publish  weekly 
more  comprehensive  and  comprehensible  bank, 
statements  —  if  they  would  do  these  and 
other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  they 
would  go  far  toward  lessening  the  disgraceful 
conditions  to  which  Mr.  Schiff  made  reference. 

Indeed,  the  need  of  currency  reform  is  less 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  crop-moving 
seasons  than  it  is  to  provide  a  system  of  pro- 
tection against  great  and  sudden  emergencies. 
We  must,  however,  deal  with  the  situation  as 
it  confronts  us  rather  than  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  is  more  difficult  tojbring  about  these  banking 
reforms  than  it  is  to  obtain  currency  legislation. 

BANK  notes  lack  ELASTICITY 

One  thing  more  is  needed  to  be  said  by 
way  of  explaining  the  necessity  of  some  such 
legislation.  We  already  have  a  bank-note 
circulation  in  this  country.  It  has  some  ad- 
mirable features.  No  one  questions  the  sound- 
ness of  a  bank  dollar.  No  one  ever  thinks  of 
looking  at  his  money  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  issued  by  a  bank  or  by  the  Government. 
They  are  equally  good.  This  is  because 
the  bank  dollar  is  secured  by  United  States 
bonds  to  the  full  amount  of  its  face,  de- 
posited by  the  bank  with  the  Government,  in 
addition  to  a  5  per  cent,  fund  for  redemption. 

But  this  circulation,  while  entirely  safe,  lacks 
that  element  of  elasticity  which  is  desirable 
to  meet  the  varying  demands  of  the  differ- 
ent   seasons,    and    neither   does   it    provide 
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adequately  for  emergencies.  It  is  a  system 
that  (s  anchored  to  the  market  for  United  States 
bonds.  As  the  report  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  says:  ''It  does  not  expand 
with  the  need  for  currency  in  the  crop-moving 
period,  causing  stringency,  nor  contract  when 
the  uses  for  currency  are  less  extensive,  causing 
redundancy.  Experience  has  shown  that  it 
actually  expands  the  more  rapidly  when  money 
is  really  less  needed  and  contracts  most  easily 
when  money  is  most  needed.  Its  expansion 
depends  upon  the  purchase  of  bonds  at  a 
price  that  would  make  the  basing  of  currency 
thereon  profitable  and  its  contraction  is  ex- 
pressly limited." 

FINANCIAL  LEGISLATION  IMPERATIVE 

Hence  the  call  for  financial  legislation  which 
shall  remedy  this  grave  defect  and  make  the 
country  more  able  to  cope  with  danger  periods 
and  less  subject  to  violent  changes  in  interest 
rates.  As  usual,  following  a  panic  such  as 
we  have  experienced,  the  land  is  flooded  with 
various  schemes  of  currency  reform.  These 
range  all  the  way  from  the  rankest  proposi- 
tions of  inflation  to  the  highest  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  money  and  credit.  I  propose  to 
select  out  of  these  many  propositions  a  few 
which  have  the  strongest  backing  and  which 
receive  the  widest  consideration.  I  propose 
to  explain  them  briefly,  but  in  as  plain  and 
untechnical  language  as  possible,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  people  who  have  not  read  deeply  the 
literature  of  this  subject.  I  approach  it,  I  am 
frank  to  say,  with  strong  leanings  toward  some 
provision  for  emergency  money  rather  than 
for  the  establishment  of  what  its  advocates 
are  pleased  to  call  "scientific  credit  currency." 
I  shall  endeavor,  however,  fairly  to  present 
all  sides  of  the  question. 

The  American  Bankers'  Association,  at  its 
last  convention,  adopted  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  not  with  unanimity,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  bankers'  associations  in 
several  Western  states  have  not  ratified  the 
action  of  the  American  Association.  The 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  also 
presented  two  or  three  reports  on  the  question. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  in  successive 
years  made  reports  in  regard  to  the  question, 
and  its  chairman,  Mr.  Fowler,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  advocates  of  asset  currency 
in  the  United  States. 

The  recent  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and 


Comptrollers  of  the  Currency  have  also  written 
and  spoken  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  the  issue. 
Ex-Secretary  Gage  is  an  aggressive  advocate 
of  asset  currency.  Ex-Secretary  Shaw  is  a 
firm  advocate  of  an  emergency  circulation. 
Secretary  Cortelyou,  at  the  time  this  was 
written,  had  not  stated  his  position.  One  of 
the  very  best  expositions  of  the  asset  currency 
plan  may  be  found  in  the  annual  report  for 
1906  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr. 
Ridgely.  United  States  Treasurer  Treat  has 
proposed  a  plan  which  has  met  with  consider- 
able favor  for  an  emergency  currency,  n6t 
based  upon  bank  assets  but  secured  by  state 
and  municipal  bonds,  the  present  bank-note 
circulation  being  secured  by  United  States 
bonds. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  bankers  and 
theoretical  students  of  the  subject  who  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  great  central  bank  in 
this  country,  which  should  be  a  bank  of 
ultimate  reserve  and  of  note  issue.  Among 
the  most  conspicuous  advocates  of  these  are 
Ex-Secretary  Shaw,  Vice-President  Vanderlip 
of  the  National  City  Bank;  President  Roberts 
of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  of  ChicagOi 
formerly  director  of  the  mint,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Frame  of  Wisconsin,  who,  while  favoring  a 
central  bank,  is  the  most  aggressive  opponent 
of  the  bankers'  plan  of  asset  currency  that  there 
i^  in  the  country.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  also,  in  a  report,  advocated  a  central  bank 
but  has  admitted  that  the  political  temper  of 
the  people  is  opposed  to  such  financial  concen- 
tration, and  ex-Sccretary  Shaw  also  admits 
that  it  is  probably  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message 
of  December,  1906,  said  that  there  is  need  of 
a  change  but  ''that  many  of  the  proposed 
changes  must  be  ruled  horn  consideration 
because  they  are  complicated,  are  not  easy 
of  comprehension,  and  tend  to  disturb  existing 
rights  and  interests." 

THE  ASSET  CURRENCY  PLAN 

First,  let  us  treat  of  asset  currency.  This 
may  be  defined  as  issues  of  notes  secured  by 
the  assets  of  the  issuing  banks.  The  car- 
dinal principle  of  asset  currency  is  that  a 
bank-note  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  cashier's 
check.  Mr.  A.  P.  Hepburn  defines  a  bank- 
note as  a  demand  obligation  in  principle,  and 
in  practical  effect  essentially  the  same  as  a 
bank  deposit. 

A  credit  or  asset  currency  would,  therefdief 
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be  merely  an  extension  of  our  present  deposit 
currency,  with  which  everybcdy  is  familiar 
and  which  nearly  everybody  having  a  sub- 
stantial income  uses.  There  is  hardly  any- 
body that  would  not  accept  a  check  signed  by 
a  bank  cashier  upon  his  own  bank,  provided 
the  bank  were  solvent.  Indeed,  during  the 
panic  of  1907,  as  during  the  panic  of  1893, 
when  currency  was  scarce,  owing  to  hoarding, 
cashiers'  checks  were  extensively  issued  and 
used  as  money.  Nearly  all  of  the  emergency 
money  of  panics,  such  as  clearing-house  certi- 
ficates, pay  checks,  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
amples of  asset  currency.  It  would  make  no 
difference  to  a  bank  whether  it  issued  a  bank- 
note or  granted  an  open  credit  upon  its  books 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  by  check.  Both 
are  demand  liabilities  and  must  be  redeemed 
in  lawful  money  when  required.  While  every 
adA'ocate  of  credit  currency  ifiakes  substan- 
tantially  this  definition  of  its  nature,  claiming 
that  the  bank-note  is  the  same  as  the  check 
currency,  Mr.  Frame  of  Wisconsin,  in  his 
aiguji^t  before  the  American  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciat^Higainst  the  bankers'  plan,  '*  challenged 
any  msui  to  prove  that  a  bank-note  is  essen- 
tially the  same  in  principle  as  a  deposit  pay- 
able on  demand. "  In  my  opinion  the  analogy 
is  correct.  Theoretically  the  asset  currency 
klea  is  perfect.  It  is  only  when  it  is  proposed 
to  apply  it  practically  that  insurmountable 
difficulties  appear. 

THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  ASSET  CURRENCY 

The  establishment  of  a  credit-note  system 
would  have  to  meet  the  fact  that  our  present 
note  circulation  is  based  upon  United 
States  bonds.  To  disestablish  the  bond- 
secured  circulation  for  an  asset  currency 
would  amount  to  such  a  revolution  and  cause 
such  damage  to  existing  interests  as  to  be 
practically  impo^ible.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  are 
owners  of  United  States  bonds.  These  bonds 
were  bought  at  high  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation.  If  they  were  not  used  for  cir- 
culation, the  prices  of  the  bonds  would  decline 
and  the  banks  would  be  involved  in  immense 
losses.  Moreover,  the  banks  are  the  best  — 
in  fact,  now  practically  the  only  —  customers 
of  the  United  States  when  it  enters  into  the 
market  with  a  new  loan;  and  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  bond- 
secured  circulation  in  order  to  have  such  a 
market  for  its  bonds  that  it  can  issue  them 


at  a  premium  and  yet  at  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest  of  any  Government  in  the  world. 

Hence  the  advocates  of  asset  currency  pro- 
pose a  credit  currency  scheme  which  shall  be 
additional  to  the  present  bond-secured  circu- 
lation. For  instance,  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  American  Bankers'  Association  provided 
that  a  national  bank  should  have  the  right  to 
tissue  credit  notes  to  the  amount  of  40  per  cent, 
of  its  bond-secured  circulation,  subject  to  a 
tax  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum  and  a  further 
amount  equal  to  12}  per  cent,  of  its  capital 
subject  to  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.,  provided  that 
reserves  should  be  carried  against  credit  notes 
of  the  same  amount  as  are  now  required 
against  deposits. 

The  Fowler  plan,  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  December, 
1906,  advocated  substantially  this  plan  except 
that  it  made  the  tax  upon  the  40  per  cent,  issue 
3  per  cent,  instead  of  2}.  This  would  have 
provided  for  an  issue  of  about  $200,000,000 
of  credit  notes  taxed  at  3  per  cent,  and  of  about 
$100,000,000  of  credit-notes  taxed  at  5  per  cent., 
an  aggregate  issue  of  about  $300,000,000.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  ex-Secretary  Shaw  that  any 
emergency  scheme  ought  to  provide  for  a 
possible  issue  of  $400,000,000. 

That  asset  currency  is  a  practical  scheme 
under  certain  conditions  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  operation  in  Canada  and  in  Scot- 
land, and  works  admirably  in  both  countries. 
But  Canada,  while  wMe  in  extent,  is  small 
in  population,  and  Scotland  is  both  small  in  area 
and  in  population,  and  the  conditions  in  both 
countries  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Canadian  banks  of  issue  are  only  35  in 
number,  though  possessing  numerous  branches, 
and  an  issue  of  credit  notes  by  35  banks 
is  quite  different  from  an  issue  by  6,000 
banks. 

A  good  many  bankers,  ex-Secretary  Shaw 
among  them,  think  that  the  issue  by  6,000 
banks  of  low-taxed  credit  notes  would  in  this 
country  amount  iubstantially  to  an  inflation 
of  the  currency.  Mr.  Frame  declares  that  it 
is  impossible  to  show  that  the  methods  of 
redemption  proposed,  which  the  asset  currency 
advocates  claim  is  the  crucial  test  of  success 
or  failure,  offers  any  practical  assurance  that 
it  will  work  under  our  banking  system.  He 
is  supported  on  this  point  by  Congressman 
Hill,  of  Connecticut,  who  argues  that  the 
''fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  sound,  safe» 
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effective  method  of  redemption  under  the 
asset  currency  system  in  this  country  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  6,000  independent  national 
banks,  each  one  looking  out  for  its  own  welfare 
with  no  commimity  of  interest  whatever." 

Moreover,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
American  people  would  take  kindly  to  a  scheme 
which  would  enable  the  banks,  by  paying  2^ 
or  3  per  cent,  interest,  to  issue  money  which 
can  be  loaned  out  at  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent.,  as  the 
case  may  be.  If  the  notes  were  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  they  would  be  accepted 
as  money  and  people  would  not  be  eager 
to  send  them  in  for  redemption.  If  they  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  first  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the 
bank  in  order  to  provide  for  their  payment, 
what  would  the  depositors  in  these  banks  say 
to  the  idea  of  having  only  a  second  lien  upon 
the  assets? 

THE  EMERGENCY  CIRCULATION  PLAN 

Second,  emergency  circulation.  This  may 
be  defined  as  an  issue  of  notes  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  the  banks  or  by  the  clearing- 
houses to  serve  as  emergency  money.  Sudi 
notes  might  be  fiat  or  credit-notes,  but  would 
be  so  highly  taxed  that  it  would  be  unprofitable 
for  the  issuing  banks  or  clearing-houses  to 
keep  them  in  circulation  any  longer  than  the 
rates  of  interest  justified.  For  instance,  if 
the  notes  were  taxed  5  per  cent.,  they  would 
become  unprofitable  the  moment  that  rates  of 
interest  fell  to  5  per  cent,  or  under.  In  fact, 
they  probably  would  not  be  profitable  if  inter- 
est fell  below  6  per  cent.  The  moment  that 
interest  fell  to  a  point  where  the  circulation 
was  no  longer  profitable,  the  issuing  bank 
would  immediately  deposit  lawful  money  with 
the  Government  to  cover  their  entire  redemp- 
tion. That  would  contract  the  circulation  at 
once,  thus  preventing  redundancy.  It  would 
contract  it  as  effectively  as  if  all  of  the  holders 
of  the  notes  had  presented  them  for  redemp- 
tion at  once. 

All  the  great  countries  r.ave  arrangements 
providing  for  emergency  circulation.  For  in- 
stance, England's  bank  act  of  1844  has  been 
suspended  three  times  in  order  to  enable  the 
bank  to  issue  notes  without  reference  to  its 
gold  deposits,  and  the  mere  fact  that  there  is 
this  potential  power  of  suspending  the  bank 
act  in  order  to  do  this  very  thing  operates 
often  to  prevent  the  very  emergency  which 
would  justify  it. 


Germany  has  a  system  of  emergency  circu- 
lation toward  which  the  thoughts  of  American 
writers  on  the  subject  are  very  much  directed. 
The  Reichsbank  has  the  power  under  the 
German  law  to  issue  notes  subject  to  a  tax  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  its  cash  means.  The  Bank  of  France  also 
has  provision  for  the  circulation  of  uncovered 
notes. 

Emergency  circulation,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive —  certainly  in  the  United  States  —  ought 
to  provide  that  the  notes  are  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance and  kind  as  notes  otherwise  secured. 
One  of  the  evils  of  clearing-house  certificates, 
which  are  a  kind  of  emergency  circulation,  is 
that  they  are  an  advertisement  of  the  very  evil 
which  they  are  issued  to  prevent.  They 
therefore  cause  alarm.  In  order  to  obviate 
this  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that 
the  emergency  notes  were  not  a  new  kind  of 
money  but  simply  an  additional  quantity  of 
an  old  kind.  Ex-Secretary  Shaw  is  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  an  emer- 
gency circulation,  and  his  measure  jroyides 
for  an  issue  of  an  adequate  qu^B^  of 
emergency  notes  by  the  banks,  limrod  by 
their  capital,  and  taxed  at  least  5  per  cent. 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  best  emergency 
circulation  could  be  obtained  in  this  way: 
Let  the  Government  consolidate  its  issues  of 
gold  certificates  and  greenbacks.  Then  let 
it  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  of  additional  gold, 
so  that  the  combined  certificates  and  green- 
backs, by  whatever  name  they  might  be 
called,  would  have  a  dollar  of  gold  in  the 
Treasury  as  against  a  dollar  of  notes.  We 
would  then  have  as  perfect  a  gold  currency 
as  the  world  contains.  Then  let  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  given  the  power  to  issue, 
say,  two  or  three  hundred  million  dollars  ad- 
ditional of  these  notes,  without  further  security. 
Then  the  reserve  against  the  notes  would  be 
reduced  from  100  to,  say,  80  or  85.  The 
Treasury  could  loan  the  additional  notes  to 
the  banks  at  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  would  redeem  them  as  quickly 
as  the  emergency  which  called  them  forth 
expired,  when  the  circulation  would  return 
to  its  former  normal  point.  It  is  probable 
that  such  a  scheme  could  not  be  established 
unless  the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
it  a  determined  matter  of  administration 
policy.  We  shall  have  to  accept  what  is  prac- 
tical, politically  and  otherwise,  rather  than 
what  might  be  ideal. 
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Another  emergency  measure  is  that  proposed 
by  United  States  Treasurer  Treat.  Mr.  Treat 
proposes  that  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 
of  me  bank-note  circulation  shall  b^  secui^ 
by  United  States  bonds,  but  that  any  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  permissible  circulation 
might  be*  secured  by  bonds  acceptable  by  the 
Government  as  security  for  its  loans  to  banks 
known  as  public  deposits:  in  other  words, 
that  a  part  of  the  bank-note  might  be  secured 
by  state  and  municipal  bonds.  He  would 
provide  that  the  issue  of  such  emergency  notes 
shall  be  a  fac-simile  of  the  present  national  bank 
notes.  Mr.  Treat  advocates  a  retirement 
of  these  notes,  not  by  a  high  tax  nor  by  elabor- 
ate redemption  agencies,  but  by  a  fixed  time 
limit 

I  have  not  attempted  to  state  this  or  the 
other  plans  in  great  detail,  but  simply  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  principles  which  underlie  them. 
Of  course,  the  advocates  of  credit  currency 
are  up  in  arms  against  any  such  scheme  as 
this,  holding  that  a  bond-secured  circulation 
of  any  kind  is  unscientific  and  barbarous, 
and  that  an  issue  of  notes  secured  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  bonds  of  the  United  States 
would  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  widespread 
and  gross  abuses.  There  are,  however,  advo- 
cates of  emergency  circulation  who  go  much 
further  than  Mr.  Treat  and  would  permit  the 
issue  of  notes  upon  any  such  bonds  as  the 
savings  banks  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
are  permitted  to  invest  in.  In  this  connection 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  statement  made  by 
Congressman  A.  J.  Warner  during  the  panic 
of  1893.  He  said  that  the  experiences  of  that 
panic  showed  that  what  was  needed  was  some 
effective  means  by  which  the  securities  of  the 
countiy  could  be  converted  quickly  into  cur- 
rency. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  PLAN 

Third,  the  central  bank.  Every  great  coun- 
try has  such  an  institution  as  this,  with  the 
exception  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  business  of  these 
countries  is  immensely  benefited  by  these 
institutions.  The  great  banks  of  England, 
Fiance,  and  Germany  have  repeatedly  exer- 
cised their  power  over  international  finance 
for  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  the  nations. 
In  the  language  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
report,  adopted  in  November  1906,  "a  central 
bank  in  times  of  stress  or  emergency  would  be 
abk  by  regulation  of  its  note  issues  to  prevent 


those  sudden  and  great  fluctuations  in  rates 
of  interest  which  in"  the  past  have  proved  so^ 
disastrous.    Furthermore,  it  would  have  the 
power  to  curb  dangerous  disasters  of  specula- j 
tion  and  undue  expansion,  for  by  the  control 
of  its  rate  of  interest  and  its  issue  of  notes  it  \ 
would  be  able  to  exert  great  influence  upon^ 
the  money  market  and  upon  public  opinion. 
Under    our  present  system  of  independent 
banks  there  is  no  centralization  of  financial 
responsibility,  so  that  in  times  of  dangerous 
over-expansion  no  united  effort  can  be  made 
to  impose  a  check  which  will  prevent  reaction 
and  depression.''    A  central  bank  could   not 
only  provide  protection  in  time  of  panic  but 
could  also,  by  wise  management,  do  much  to 
avert  such  catastrophes. 

A   NATIONAL    BANK    OF    BANKS 

Opponents  of  an  issue  of  credit  notes  by 
6,000  independent  banks  would  generally  be 
in  favor  of  an  issue  of  credit  notes  by  a  great 
central  bank  which  would  be  the  depository 
of  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Frame,  who  is  a  determined 
opponent  of  the  Fowler  ^and  the  bankers'  plans 
of  asset  currency,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
central  bank.  Mr.  Frame,  President  Roberts 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
Congressman  Hill  of  Connecticut  advocate 
the  creation  of  a  central  bank  upon  practically 
similar  lines.  With  immaterial  variations, 
their  idea  is  for  the  creation  of  a  great  bank 
which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  bank  for  banks, 
the  capital  to  be  subscribed  by  the  national 
banks,  in  which  every  section  of  the  country 
would  be  represented  by  the  election  of  one 
or  two  directors  from  each  state;  thus  the 
board  of  directors  would  be  like  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  would  have  practically 
the  same  power  over  the  finances  of  the  country 
that  the  Senate  has  over  its  political  affairs.  ^ 

While  a  central  bank  would  be  an  idealV 
solution  of  this  whole  problem,  yet  it  would  j 
seem  to  be  practically  impossible  to  get  the  j- 
people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  it.    Their ' 
present  temper  is  opposed  to  financial  con- 
centration, and  unless  the  central  bank  w,^ 
entirely  a  Government  affair  —  which  would 
be  substantially  the  same  as  making  the  Treas- 
ury  Department   the   head   of   the   banking 
system,  which  indeed  it  almost  is  to-day  — 
such  an  institution  would  represent  private 
capital  and  would  be  largely  controlled  by 
private  individuals,  although  the  Government 
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might  be  represented  in  its  board  of  directors. 
The  great  fear  would  be  that  such  an  institution 
would  fall  into  the  control  of  one  or  another  of 
the  big  financial  groups  of  the  coimtry.  For 
instance,  the  Morgan  group  would  insist  upon 
being  represented  in  it;  the  Standard  Oil  group 
would  want  a  representative  in  it;  the  Harriman 
group  would  want  a  representative  in  it,  and 
so  on.  And  perhaps  one  or  another  of  these 
powers  would  be  able  to  secure  predominance 
in  its  management. 

The  most  serious  question  that  can  be 
raised  in  regard  to  a  central  bank  is  whether 
we  possess  the  financial  ability  to  manage  such 
an  institution.  Financial  ability  we  have  in 
abundance,  but  what  would  be  needed  is 
great  financial  ability  independent  of  private 
interests  and  speculative  enterprises.  If  we 
have  not  such  ability  now,  such  an  institution 
would  quickly  develop  it. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton did  for  the  United  States  of  America  was 
to  establish  a  central  bank.  One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  events  in  American  history  was 
the  destruction  of  the  second  United  States 
bank  by  Andrew  Jackson,  who  admitted  that 
he  was  opposed  to  all  banks,  having  become 
prejudiced  against  them  by  reading  the  history 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  And  much  of  the 
prejudice  felt  by  Jackson  and  transmitted  by 


him  to  a  great  party  in  this  country  still  remains. 
Whether  or  not  it  can  be  overcome  is  a  question 
for  the  future  to  answer. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  that  something 
be  done  immediately  in  the  way  of  providing 
for  an  issue  of  currency  for  use  in  financial 
emergencies,  not  in  the  expectation  that  it 
will  dways  prevent  panic  or  business  depres- 
sion but  that  it  will  be  ordinarily  a  breakwater 
against  disaster  and  will  provide  for  a  larger 
degree  of  stability  in  interest  rates.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  recent  panic, 
with  its  impressive  object-lesson  of  the  need  of 
such  an  emergency  circulation,  and  get  together. 
Any  legislation  that  can  be  secured  on  this 
subject  must  be  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise. 
That  compromise  will  be  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  line  of  least  resistance 
lies  in  the  creation  of  a  possible  note  issue 
which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  our  present 
system  and  which  will  satisfy  the  people  that 
it  is  not  a  creation  primarily  for  the  profit  of 
issuing  banks,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
country. 

The  larger  and  more  scientific  reform  might 
be  left  for  a  commission  of  experts  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on.  Properly  conducted,  such 
an  investigation  would,  it  is  likely,  make  the 
most  important  contribution  to  constructive 
finance  in  half  a  century. 
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THE  actual  creation  of  new  and  better 
types  of  plants  and  animals  has  become 
almost  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence. 
Indeed,  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  it  will  be  possible  for  a  person  to  give 
an  order  to  a  breeder  specifying  that  he  would 
like  to  have  a  plant  or  an  animal  embodying 
such  and  such  characteristics,  and,  after  a 
due  lapse  of  time,  to  receive  from  the  breeder 
precisely  what  he  ordered,  just  as  though 
he  were  dealing  with  a  manufacturing 
machinist.  Now,  while  this  possibility,  even 
at  present  in  sight  of  complete  realization, 
repreaenta  a  truly  wonderful  advance  in  man's 


ability  to  control  nature,  yet  it  leaves  practically 
untouched  what  is  after  all  the  greatest  proly- 
lem  of  applied  biology.  For  it  is  certainly 
clear  that,  from  the  human  standpoint,  whether 
individual  or  social,  nothing  compares  in 
importance  with  the  amelioration  of  man 
himself. 

If  we  consider  that  social  movement  which 
we  commonly  call  ''the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion," we  see  that  society,  acting  principally 
through  both  Church  and  State,  has  contin- 
uously endeavored  to  make  man  better.  But 
this  endeavor  has  mainly  taken  two  directions: 
one  through  the  improvement  of  the  external 
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conditions  of  human  existence,  including  the 
combating  of  the  various  things  which  cause  dis- 
ease; the  other  through  education  in  the  broad- 
est sense,  including  moral  education  from  the 
Church.  It  is  obvious  that  the  progress  in  both 
directions  has  been  enormous.  Clearly,  how- 
ever, both  these  lines  of  endeavor,  successful 
as  they  have  been  in  their  respective  fields, 
have  not  touched  one  possibility  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  human  species.  They  have 
had  to  do,  on  the  one  hand  with  man's  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  other  hand  with  his  develop- 
ment and  life  after  birth,  and  have  nothing 
direcdy  or  effectively  to  do  with  his  character 
or  quality  at  birth.  In  other  words,  the  case 
has  been  very  similar  to  earlier  agricultural 
practice,  where  almost  the  entire  attention 
was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  crops,  their 
fertilizing,  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  like; 
and  litde  or  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
procuring  of  better  seed  on  which  to  practice 
improved  cultivation.  But  agriculture  is  now 
passing  beyond  this  stage;  the  breeding  of 
better  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  is  now 
universally  recognized  as  the  direction  in  which 
the  greatest  agricultural  advance  of  the  future 
is  likely  to  come. 

But  if  this  be  a  good  way  in  which  to  improve 
animals  and  plants  in  general,  is  it  not  worth 
considering  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  the  betterment  of  the  human  race?  A  firm 
conviction  that  in  this  idea  lies  so  much  promise 
of  future  advance  in  the  welfare  of  nations 
and  that  a  thorough-going  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  problem  of  human  breeding  in  the 
widest  sense  is  imperatively  demanded,  led 
to  the  new  science  of  eugenics. 

A  SCIENCE  OF  HUMAN  BREEDING 

What,  then,  is  the  "science  of  eugenics," 
who  are  its  workers,  and  what  has  it  accom- 
plished? We  may  best  define  it  by  para- 
phrasing the  definition  given  by  its  founder, 
Mr.  Francis  Galton.  Eugenics  is  the  science 
which  deals  with  all  influences  that  improve 
the  inborn  qualities  of  a  race,  also  with  those 
that  develop  them  to  the  utmost  advantage;  and 
it  embodies  the  study  of  agencies  under  social 
control  that  may  improve  or  impair  the  racial 
qualities  of  future  generations.  The  primary 
and  immediate  aim  of  the  science  is  thoroughly 
to  investigate: 

(i)  The  laws  of  variation,  and  particularly 
of  inheritance,  of  physical  and  psychical 
characters  and  of  the  various  specific  diseases 


and  general  morbid  conditions  to  which  man 
is  subject,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known  to 
what  extent  these  various  characters  are 
inborn. 

(2)  The  relative  feomdity  and  fertility 
of  the  various  racial  and  social  classes,  and 
the  correlation  or  association  of  feciindity 
and  fertility  with  different  characteristics, 
in  order  that  we  may  know  to  what  relative 
extent  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  elements 
of  society  reproduce  themselves. 

(3)  The  effect  of  external  influences  on 
the  characteristics  enumerated  under  (i)  and 
(2),  in  order  that  definite  knowledge  as  to 
how  such  social  activities  as  organized  charities, 
for  example,  may  most  effectively  be  directed 
toward  a  eugenic  end. 

A  parallel  aim  is  to  endeavor  to  influence 
public  opinion  toward  eugenic  ideals,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  marriage,  the  bear- 
ing and  rearing  of  children,  and  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  defective  classes  of  society; 
using  as  the  basis  for  the  propaganda  the 
solid  contributions  to  knowledge  which  may 
be  gained  in  the  campaign  of  research  outlined. 

As  has  been  said,  the  eugenics  movement 
owes  its  origin  to  Francis  Galton.  It  was 
formally  inaugurated,  and  the  science  received 
its  name,  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Galton 
before  the  Sociological  Society  of  London 
early  in  1904.  But  while  the  formal  inaugur- 
ation of  the  movement  dates  from  this  time, 
a  solid  foundation  for  it  had  been  laid  by 
earlier  work,  particularly  that  of  Mr.  Galton 
on  inheritance,  embodied  in  his  widely  read 
"Hereditary  Genius"  and  "Natural  Inheri- 
tance"; and  that  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson 
in  mathematical  biology,  or  "biometry." 
To  the  genius  of  Professor  Pearson  the  science 
of  eugenics  is  indebted  for  that  development 
of  refined  methods  of  statistical  analysis  which 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  sine 
qua  non  of  all  that  eugenics  has  so  far  ac- 
complished. In  1905  Mr.  Galton  gave  to 
the  University  of  London  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  work  in  eugenics 
as  a  part  of  research  activity  of  the  University. 
A  "Francis  Galton  Research  Fellowship  in 
Natural  Eugenics"  was  founded  and  a  Fellow 
appointed.  Recently  an  addition  to  the  en- 
dowment has  been  made  by  Mr.  Galton, 
and  at  present  the  work  is  a  regular  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Pearson  by  a  corps 
of  assistants. 
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In  considering  the  results  which  have  so 
far  been  obtained  by  workers  in  eugenics, 
we  may  best  take  up  in  order  some  of  the 
most  important  speciS&c  questions  to  which 
they  have  obtained  definite  answers. 

The  first  of  these  questions  is:  Are  the 
physical  characters  of  man  inherited,  and, 
if  so,  with  what  intensity  in  the  different 
degrees  of  relationship?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  is  obviously  necessary  to  measure  pre- 
cisely in  a  large  number  of  individuals  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  relationship  a  series  of  definite 
physical  characters,  and  then  to  get  an  expres- 
sion of  the  degree  to  which  a  given  character- 
istic in  sons,  say,  is  like  that  characteristic 
in  fathers. 

The  best  expression  for  this  likeness  has 
been  found  to  be  a  mathematical  constant 
known  as  the  coefiicient  of  correlation.  A 
word  will  sufl&ce  to  explain  the  nature  of 
this  constant;  it  is  of  such  character  that  if 
every  son  in  a  measured  group  were  precisely 
like  his  father  in  respect  to  the  character 
measured,  the  coefl&cient  measuring  the  resem- 
blance would  take  the  value  one.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  group  of  sons  were  no  more 
like  their  fathers  than  they  were  like  any 
group  of  men  in  general,  the  coefl&cient  would 
take  the  value  of  zero.  For  degrees  of  resem- 
blance between  total  absence  of  likeness 
and  absolute  identity,  the  coefl&cient  will  take 
the  appropriate  value  between  zero  and  one. 

To  answer  the  question  whether  physical 
characters  are  inherited  in  man.  Professor 
Pearson  and  his  head-assistant,  Dr.  Alice 
Lee,  collected  an  extensive  series  of  data 
from  middle-class  English  families.  The  data 
included  measurements  of  stature,  and  length 
of  the  forearm  and  span,  taken  for  the  following 
relations  in  about  one  thousand  families: 
father,  mother,  adult  sons,  adult  daughters. 
These  investigators  also  obtained  data  on  the 
color  of  the  eyes  for  individuals  of  the  same 
degrees  of  kinship.  The  general  character 
of  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  these  is  as 
follows: 
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Span, 

Fortann  length, 

Eye  color. 

Stature. 

Span, 

Forearm  lenfth. 


Father  and  i 


Mother  and  dauihter 
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From  these  results  there  can  be  but  one 
oondusion.    It  is  that  the  characters  measured 


are  definitely  inherited  and  to  a  sensible  degree. 
The  resemblance  between  parent  and  off- 
spring is  on  the  average  about  one-half  as 
close  as  complete  identity.  A  similar  result 
is  reached  if  we  examine  other  kinds  of  rela- 
tionship. Thus,  if  the  degree  of  resemblance 
between  brothers  be  measured,  the  following  * 
results  are  obtained: 

CHAEACTEE  EELATIVEI  ^USSS^Jl 

EESBMBLAXfCS 

Statiue,  Adult  brother! ex 

Span, 

FWarm  length,         ••         ••  ^ 

Eye  color,  ""....             .53 

Head  length.  Minor  brothers  ( xa  jrears  old)                  .  50 

"    breadth.  "          "       .        .        .        .             .S 

-    height,  «  ..  5, 

We  see  that  again  a  very  definite  degree  of 
hereditary  resemblance  is  shown.  The  same 
thing  would  appear  if  we  dealt  with  compar- 
able statistics  for  sisters.  An  interesting  point 
further  comes  out  of  these  tables.  If  we  take 
the  average  of  the  intensities  of  parental 
resemblance  in  the  first  table,  we  find  it  to 
be  .47.  The  average  intensity  of  the  resem- 
blance between  brothers  from  the  second 
table  is  .53  —  larger  than  the  former.  We 
should  get  the  same  result  if  we  took  more 
extensive  data,  and  it  leads  to  one  of  the 
well-grounded  conclusions  of  eugenics  work 
—  that  the  hereditary  resemblance  between 
brothers  and  sisters  is,  on  the  average,  closer 
than  that  between  parent  and  offspring. 

The  hereditary  resemblance  between  an 
individual  and  his  more  remote  ancestors, 
in  respect  to  physical  characters,  has  been 
measured  in  the  same  way.  The  general 
result  of  such  studies  has  been  to  lead  to  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  law  of  inheritance, 
the  so-called  law  of  "ancestral  inheritance." 
This  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  An  individ- 
ual inherits  in  some  degree  from  every  one 
of  his  ancestors,  however  remote;  but  the 
degree  of  intensity  of  this  inheritance  dimin- 
ishes very  rapidly  (in  geometrical  progression) 
as  we  pass  to  more  remote  ancestors.  This 
law  of  inheritance  has  now  been  shown  to 
hold  not  only  for  man,  but  for  a  number  of 
lower  organisms.  It  was  first  formulated  by 
Mr.  Francis  Galton. 

Having  settled  the  question  that  the  physical 
characters  of  men  are  inherited,  the  next  prob- 
lem obviously  is :  Are  mental  and  moral  quiditfes 
likewise  inherited,  and  if  so  with  what  degree 
of  intensity?  In  order  to  get  an  answer  to 
this  problem  Professor  Pearson  spent  several 
years  in  the  collection  and  reduction  of  data 
on  the  degree  of  resemblance  between  biothen 
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and  sisters  in  respect  to  a  whole  series  of 
psychical  characters.  These  characters  in- 
cluded such  things  as  "ability,"  "temper" 
"  vivacity, "  "  assertiveness, "  "  conscientious- 
ness," and  other  similar  attributes. 

The  first  work  was  with  school-children, 
the  records  being  made  by  teachers.  It  might 
appear  at  first  thought  that  such  characters 
could  not  be  treated  metrically  because  no 
one  of  them  can  be  measured  in  the  individual 
with  absolute  accuracy.  But  such  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Developments  of  higher 
statistical  theory  make  it  possible  to  treat 
data  of  this  kind  with  quantitative  precision. 
Without  going  into  details  regarding  this 
investigation,  its  general  results  may  be  stated 
as  follows:  The  coefficients  measuring  the 
resemblance  between  brothers  and  sisters 
in  respect  to  eight  psychical  characteristics 
studied  were  found  to  take  values  substantially 
identical  with  those  found  for  the  coefficients 
measuring  the  resemblance  between  the  same 
individuals  in  regard  to  a  series  of  physical 
characters.  In  other  words,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  mental  and  moral  characters 
are  inherited,  and  with  about  the  same  degree 
of  intensity  as  physical  characters.  Recently 
another  investigator,  Mr.  Schuster,  has  shown 
from  a  study  of  Oxford  class-lists  that  the 
degree  of  resemblance  between  father  and  son, 
and  between  adult  brothers,  in  intellectual 
ability  as  measured  by  university  scholarship 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  resemblance 
in  physical  characters  between  such  relatives. 

THE    INHERIIANCE    OF    DISEASE 

Are  specific  diseases  and  pathological  con- 
ditions generally  inherited,  and  with  what 
intensity?  The  workers  in  eugenics  find  that 
some  pathological  conditions,  at  least,  are 
inherited,  and  with  about  the  same  intensity 
as  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characters  are. 
The  following  tabular  risum6  indicates  what 
has  so  far  been  done  in  this  field: 


coiromoir 

DUNO      PAKKNTAL 

UaXMO    FRATKRNAL 

Deaf-mutiim 
IiiMnity 

Pulmoiury  tuberculous 
Avexmce 

.50 
•54 

KESSMBLAKCX 

1 

Altogether,  the  eugenics  work  which  has 
been  done  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  laid  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  heredity  in  man.  All  the  broad  categories 
of  human  characteristics  —  normal  physical, 
psychical,  and  pathological  —  have  been  in- 


vestigated and,  to  a  first  approximation,  a 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  as  to  how  they 
are  inherited.  Such  knowledge  was  the 
primary,  fundamental  need  of  any  scientific 
eugenics  movement,  and  to  have  attained  so 
much  of  it  as  investigators  have  is  a  distinct 
and  notable  achievement. 

A  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  FITTEST 

But  heredity  is  not  the  only  phase  of  eugenics 
which  has  been  investigated.  Knowing  defin- 
itely how  human  characteristics  are  inherited, 
it  is  of  equal  importance  to  know  to  what  rela- 
tive extent  different  classes  of  society,  possess- 
ing different  assortments  and  grades  of  char- 
acteristics, reproduce  themselves.  If  physical 
and  mental  traits  are  inherited,  it  is  of  prime 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  state  or  nation 
that  those  stocks  which  are  on  the  whole 
endowed  with  the  best  traits  should  contribute 
more,  many  more,  individuals  to  the  next 
generation  than  should  those  stocks  whose 
characteristics  are  on  the  whole  bad.  And 
to  say  this  need  raise  no  quibble  over  what 
is  "good"  or  "bad"  in  human  stocks. 

All  right-minded  people  will  agree  that 
physical  vigor  and  robust  health  are  better 
in  a  racial  or  social  group  than  impotence 
and  liability  to  disease;  or  that  keen  intellects 
are  better  for  the  community  than  a  general 
average  stupidity.  It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  the  "good"  thus  broadly  qualified  should 
dominate  in  the  nation  and  race.  But,  in 
order  to  dominate,  "good"  stocks  must  be 
highly  fertile.  The  standpoint  of  eugenics 
in  this  matter  was  well  expressed  by  Mr. 
Galton  in  his  first  paper  on  the  subject: 
"The  aim  of  eugenics  is  to  bring  as  many 
influences  as  can  be  reasonably  employed 
to  cause  the  useful  classes  in  the  community 
to  contribute  more  than  their  proportion'  to 
the  next  generation. " 

Now  what  are  the  existing  conditions  relative 
to  the  fertility  of  desirable  as  compared  with 
undesirable  classes  ?  Unfortunately  (from  the 
American  Standpoint)  nearly  all  the  data  which 
have  so  far  been  critically  discussed  have  come 
from  European  peoples.  The  results  of  these 
studies  may  be  condensed  from  the  table  on 
the  following  page,  given  by  Professor  Pearson 
in  a  recent  lecture  before  Oxford  University. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  table 
is  obvious.  The  average  fertility  of  the 
pathological  stocks  is  certainly  as  great  as  — 
in   fact,   somewhat   greater   than  —  that    o( 
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the  nonnal  stocks.  The  ''bad"  reproduces 
itself  more  liberally  than*  does  the  "good." 
Further,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that, 
the  majority  of  the  "normal"  stocks  enumer- 
ated in  the  table  are  really  exceptionally  fertile. 


FERTILrrY  IN  PATHOLOGICAL  STOCKS 

OAIS                                MATUU  Of  MASUAOX 

NO.Of  CBXLDKXN 

6.a 

6.x 

TiiMcciiloiiB  itock 

S-7 

Albinatkitock 

5-9 

Ibmm  Itock 

6.0 

BdiBbarghdefencntes             (incomplete) 

6.1 

7.0 

11 

GrimlBAli                                 (completed) 

FERTIUTY  IN  NORMAL  STOCKS 

OAIS                                NATUKE  OF  KARRIAGS 

NO.  OF  CHILDRKN 

6.4 

g!g£!iSScS3li-      ''^^^ 

S-3 

4-7 

Working  cIam.  New  South  Waies 

5-3 

5.a 

5-3 

Edinburfh  nonnal  artisan           (mcomplete) 

5.9 

London  nonnal  artiian 

5X 

Harrard  fraduates 

S.O 
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(Authority  for  last  item.  Mr.  S.  Webb) 

Certainly  their  fertility  markedly  exceeds 
that  of  American  college  graduates,  which 
has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late,  or  that 
of  native  New  England  stocks. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  UNFIT 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  say  that,  granting 
a  greater  fertility  to  pathological  or  degenerate 
stocks,  the  fact  means  very  little,  because  of 
the  much  greater  infant  mortality  among 
such  stocks.  According  to  such  a  view,  it  does 
not  specially  matter  to  the  nation  or  race 
how  many  degenerates  are  bom,  provided 
the  great  majority  of  them  die  before  reaching 
the  age  when  they  can  themselves  reproduce, 
or  become  a  menace  to  society  in  criminal 
ways.  In  other  words,  this  standpoint  main- 
tains that  while  the  gross  fertility  of  degenerate 
stocks  may  be  greater  than  that  of  normal 
stocks,  the  net  fertility  is  probably  less. 

But  does  the  great  infant  mortality  in  the 
degenerate  classes  of  society  balance  or  com- 
pensate for  the  great  fertility  of  these  classes? 
It  does  not.  The  point  has  been  particularly 
studied  by  Mr.  David  Heron,  the  present 
holder  of  the  Francis  Galton  Fellowship  in 
eugenics,  for  the  population  of  London. 
What  he  found  was  this:  Taking  the  diflferent 
registration  divisions  of  the  city  in  order, 
those  districts  which  have  rates  of  infant 
mortality  above  the  average  also  have  more 
than  the  average  number  (per  hundred  wives) 
of  children  two  to  four  years  of  age,  children 
from  five  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of 


children  aged  thirteen  to  fifteen.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  positive  correlation  or  asso- 
ciation in  the  city  of  London  between  the 
infant  mortality  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
number  of  children  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  period  of  infancy  on  the  other  hand. 
This  means  that  in  the  districts  where  the 
population  may  be  classed  as  degenerate  or 
approaching  that  condition,  the  fertility  is 
great  enough  not  only  to  furnish  material 
for  the  tremendous  infant  mortality  but  also 
to  have  remaining  a  surplus  of  children  more 
than  two  years  old,  which  surplus  stands 
above  the  average  for  the  number  of  such 
children  in  the  different  districts. 

That  the  classes  of  society  less  worthy  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  efficiency  contribute 
an  undue  share  to  succeeding  generations, 
has  been  shown  in  another  way  by  Mr.  Heron 
in  the  memoirs  alluded  to.  For  the  population 
of  London  he  studied  the  correlation  or  asso- 
ciation between  the  birth-rate  on  the  one 
hand  and  a  series  of  relations  indicative  of 
social  status.  The  general  result  was  to  show 
that  in  districts  where  the  social  status  of  the 
population  is  relatively  high,  the  birth-rate 
is  relatively  low,  and  vice  versa. 

HOW  EUGENICS  WOULD  IMPROVE  THE  RACE 

What  has  been  said  will  serve  in  some 
measure  to  indicate  the  sort  of  work  which  is 
being  done  in  the  new  science  of  eugenics 
on  the  purely  research  side.  It  cannot  but 
be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  carefully  the  original  memoirs  which 
have  appeared  that  at  last  a  solid  foundation 
is  being  laid  for  a  truly  scientific  solution  of 
the  problem  of  national  and  social  welfare. 
The  standpoint  of  eugenics  regarding  the 
practical  consequences  of  its  scientific  deduc- 
tions cannot  be  better  indicated  than  through 
the  following  paragraph  taken  from  a  recent 
paper  by  Professor  Pearson: 

"To-day  we  feed  our  criminals  up,  and  we  feed  up 
the  insane;  we  let  both  out  of  the  prison  or  asy- 
lum 'reformed'  or  'cured,'  as  the  case  may  be, 
only  after  a  few  months  to  return  to  State  super- 
vision, leaving  behind  them  the  germs  of  a  new 
generation  of  deteriorants.  The  average  number 
of  crimes  due  to  the  convicts  in  His  Majesty's 
prisons  to  day  is  ten  apiece.  We  cannot  reform 
the  criminal  nor  cure  the  insane  from  the  stand- 
point of  heredity ;  the  taint  varies  not  with  thdr 
moral  or  mental  conduct.  These  are  products  ot 
somatic  cells ;  the  disease  lies  deeper  in  dieir  germ- 
inal constitution.      Education  for  the  erimiiiAl; 
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fresh  ur  for  the  tuberculous,  rest  and  food  for  the 
neurotic-— these  are  excellent;  they  may  bring  con- 
trol, sound  lungs,  and  sanity  to  the  individual,  but 
they  will  not  save  the  offspring  from  the  need  of 
like  treatment,  nor  from  the  danger  of  collapse 
when  the  time  of  strain  comes.  They  cannot  make 
a  nation  sound  in  mind  and  body;  they  merely 
screen  a  degeneracy  behind  a  throng  of  arrested 
d^enerates.  Our  highly  developed  himian  sym- 
pathy will  no  longer  allow  us  to  watch  the  State 
purify  itself  by  aid  of  crude  natural  selection.  We 
see  pain  and  suffering  only  to  relieve  it,  without  in- 
quiry as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  sufferer  or 
as  to  his  national  or  racial  value.  And  this  is 
ri^t.  No  man  is  responsible  for  his  own  being; 
nature  and  nurture,  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
have  made  him  the  being  he  is,  good  or  evil.  But 
here  science  steps  in,  crying:  *Let  the  reprieve  be 
accepted,  but  next  remind  the  social  conscience 
of  its  duty  to  the  race.  No  nation  can  preserve 
its  efficiency  unless  dominant  fertility  be  associated 
with  the  mentally  and  physically  fitter  stocks. 
The  reprieve  is  granted,  but  let  there  be  no  heri- 
tage if  you  would  build  up  and  preserve  a  virile 
and  efficient  people.' " 

How  can  eugenic  ideals  be  made  practically 
effective?  Obviously  not  by  any  system  of 
compulsion  —  at  least,  not  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Rather  must  the  process  be  one  of 
gradual  education.  As  Mr.  Galton  has  point- 
ed out,  there  are  three  stages  which  must  be 
gone  through  in  this  process: 

First,  eugenics  must  be  "made  familiar  as 
an  academic  question";  and,  by  sheer  force  of 
careful,  thorough  research  on  its  fundamental 
problems,  its  importance  must  be  made  to  be 
generally  understood  and  accepted. 

In  the  second  place,  the  need  for  its  prac- 
tical development  must  be  recognized. 

Finally,  its  ideals  "must  be  introduced  into 
the  national  conscience  like  a  new  religion." 

While  at  first  thought  this  may  seem  to  be  a 
formidable  programme,  it  really  represents 
nothing  revolutionary,  but  simply  a  develop- 
ment along  lines  already  an  ingrained  part 
of  the  public  sentiment  in  every  civilized 
nation.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  society  10 
control  in  some  degree  the  reproduction  of 
its  individual  members.  "  Forbidden  degrees ' ' 
of  marriage  are  an  example  of  such  control. 
When  men  shall  come  to  have  as  great  repug- 
nance to  the  multiplication  of  physically  or 
mentally  defective  individuals  as  they  now 
have  toward  incest,  one  great  end  of  eugenics 
will  have  been  gained. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  work  in  eugenics 
has  thus  far  largely  been  done  in  England. 


Certain  of  its  problems  have  reached  so  acute 
a  stage  in  that  country  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen.  "National  deterioration" 
was  recently  a  much  discussed  topic  A 
Royal  Commission  sat  with  all  due  circum- 
stance and,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  much 
to  show  in  the  way  of  results.  But  it  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  thought  that  England 
has  a  monopoly  on  pressing  eugenic  problems. 
In  this  country  we  have  our  full  measure  of 
such.  The  physically  and  mentally  defective 
are  with  us;  one  high  in  authority  has  told  us 
that  the  better  native  stocks  in  this  country 
are  not  contributing  their  proper  quota  to 
future  generations;  and  in  our  immigration 
problem  and  race  question,  for  example, 
we  have  demands  for  eugenic  research  and 
practice  whose  urgency  needs  no  emphasis. 
These  last  two  problems  are  peculiarly  our 
own,  and  on  that  account  some  discussion  of 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  eugenics  is  needed. 
The  most  fundamental  problem  connected 
with  the  enormous  influx  of  foreigners  into 
this  country  is  as  to  whether  they  can  be 
"assimilated"  into  our  national  life.  The 
discussions  of  this  problem  have,  for  the  most 
part,  failed  to  touch  upon  the  really  under- 
lying questions  involved.  These  underlying 
questions  are  biological.  The  immigrant  comes 
into  a  new  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ment when  he  comes  to  this  country.  How 
does  he  react  to  the  environmental  change? 
Is  his  net  fertility  increased  or  diminished? 
Is  his  mortality  rate,  both  in  general  and  in 
respect  to  particular  diseases,  increased  or 
diminished?  Are  his  children  changed  in 
physical  type  toward  a  new  "American" 
type?  If  so,  how  many  generations  are  in- 
volved in  the  change?  To  what  extent  does 
he  mate  within  his  own  stock  in  successive 
generations  on  American  soil?  What  is  the 
relative  fertility  of  matings  between  foreign 
and  native  stocks  ?  These  and  similar  matters 
seem  to  be  the  really  fundamental  problems 
of  immigration,  and  they  are  obviously  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  this  new  science.  The 
necessity  for  their  answer  becomes  daily  more 
urgent.  At  present  we  have  practically  no 
data  on  them.  Yet  the  collection  of  extensive 
and  definite  statistical  data  from  which  these 
questions  could  be  answered  would  be  a  rel- 
atively easy  matter  for  a  properly  organized 
Government  bureau.  If  anyone  is  inclined  to 
doubt  this,  let  him  look  at  what  the  Argentine 
Republic,  whose  immigration  problem  is  in 
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many  ways  closdy  similar  to  ours,  has  done 
in  this  direction. 

Again,  the  race  question,  while  not  wholly 
coming  within  the  field  of  eugenics,  has  certain 
fundamental  biological  aspects  which  urgently 
need  investigation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
new  science.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  biological  problems  is  in  regard  to  the 
death-rate  of  Negroes,  both  of  pure  and  of 
mixed  blood,  in  the  "black  belt"  of  the  South 
and  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  coimtry. 
The  contention  has  been  frequently  made 
that  the  crossing  of  the  Negro  and  the  Cau- 
casian races  results  in  progeny  physically 
inferior  to  the  average  of  either  race  when 
pure,  the  inferiority  being  manifested  chiefly 
in  a  lowered  capacity  to  resist  disease.  It  has 
further  been  maintained  that,  if  this  be  a  fact, 
the  process  of  natural  selection  must  in  time 
practically  free  the  country  of  Negro  blood; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Indians, 
cause  a  great  modification  of  the  survivors. 
Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  such 
belief  can  only  be  determined  by  a  thorough 
statistical  investigation  of  the  matter,  carried 


out  from  the  eugenic  standpoint.  Such  an 
investigation  should  include  a  study  of  the 
fertility  of  various  Negro  stocks. 

The  pressing  question  is,  how  the  work 
shall  be  organized  and  under  what  auspices 
it  shall  be  carried  out.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  time  will  come  when  not  only  will  eugenics 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  and 
research  work  of  the  great  universities,  but 
also  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
field  for  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
now  Government  bureaus  for  the  study  and 
development  of  plant  and  animal  breeding; 
why  not  one  for  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of 
human  breeds?  The  establishment  of  such 
a  bureau  only  awaits  the  time  when  it  shall 
come  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  attention 
be  paid  not  alone  to  improving  the  external 
conditions  of  existence,  but  equally  to  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  inborn  quality  in 
the  people  themselves,  and,  by  so  much  as 
may  be  possible,  continually  raising  this 
standard. 
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MR.  ANDREW  LANG,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  **  Dumas'  Memoirs"  has 
expressed   with   his    usual    felicity 
the  charm  of  these  records.    He  says: 

"  They  possess  this  advantage  over  most  of  the 
books,  that  the  most  t'rabbed  critic  cannot  say 
that  Dumas  did  not  write  them  himself.  .  .  . 
They  are  all  his  own,  and  the  essential  point 
of  note  is  that  they  display  all  the  humor,  the 
goodness  of  heart,  the  overflowing  joy  of  life, 
which  make  the  charm  of  the  novels.  Here  un- 
mixed, unadulterated,  we  have  that  essence 
of  Dumas  with  which  he  transfigured  the  tame 
'copy'  drawn  up  by  Maquet  and  others  under  his 
direction." 

Two  volumes  out  of  the  six  are  now  ready, 
nominally  covering  the  period  from  Alexandre's 
birth  (1802)  to  1825,  when  the  young  man 
plunged  into  the  full  life  of  Paris,  which  was 
as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  There  are  many 
dull  chapters  in  Volume  I.  —  historical  sum- 
maries and  documents  —  though  delightful 
stories  of  his  childhood  and  adolescence  more 
than  make  up  for  these  few  lets  and  hindrances. 
It  has  all  the  fascination  of  movement,  full 


vitality,  and  gay  irresponsibility  which  <»ie 
associates  with  the  creator  of  the  immortal 
Three.     (Macmillan,  $1.75  per  volume.) 

"The  Indian's  Book,"  by  Miss  Natalie 
Curtis,  is  the  direct  utterance  of  the  Indians 
themselves.  They  dictated  and  she  recorded. 
Songs,  stories,  and  drawings  —  all  have  been 
purposely  contributed  by  the  Indians.  They 
sang  the  songs  directly  to  the  recording  pencil, 
and  they  are  written  exactly  as  they  were  rend- 
ered. Explanations  and  tales  connected  there- 
with are  set  down  as  they  were  told  and  ail  the 
drawings,  including  the  cover  design  and  the 
title-pages,  were  made  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves; some  are  in  color  and  some  in  black  and 
white.  Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  songs  to  music,  and  a  correspond- 
ing translation  of  their  musical  phrases  placed 
one  beneath  another  like  lines  of  verse.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  says  in  an  introductory  note: 
"These  songs  cast  a  wholly  new  light  on  the 
depth  and  dignity  of  Indian  thought,  the  simple 
beauty  and  strange  charm  —  the  charm  of  a 
vanished  elder  world  — of  Indian  poetry.*' 
Many  of  the  songs  are  traditional  and  of  lost 
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oripn;  some  are  current  songs  of  the  day; 
still  others  are  quite  new,  taken  from  the  lips 
of  their  own  composers.  Old  men  and  young, 
mothers  and  maidens  —  all  types  of  people — 
were  sought  that  the  collection  might  reflect 
as  fully  as  possible  the  many  sides  of  Indian 
life,  and  every  contributor  chose  the  song 
or  stories  he  wished  to  put  into  the  book, 
sometimes  spending  hours  in  deliberation. 
(Harpers,  $7.50.) 

Few  recent  books  rival  Madame  Sarah 
Bemhardt's  success  in  self-revelation.  In 
"Memories  of  My  Life,"  the  strength  of  her 
iDdi\'iduality  and  the  waywardness  of  her  will 
are  blazoned  on  every  page.  According  to  her 
own  telling,  the  apparently  chance  words  of 
the  Due  de  Momy,  a  friend  of  her  family, 
uttered  at  a  "family  council"  convened  to 
discuss  her  future,  were  responsible  for  her 
being  sent  to  the  "Conservatoire."  To  this 
family  decree  she  bowed,  but  from  that  time 
forth  her  actions,  whether  she  slapped  the  face 
of  an  ill-tempered  actress  or  ran  away  to  Spain 
or  bought  pet  lions,  seem  to  have  been  dictated 
by  only  her  own  whim.  She  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  any  other  motive  for  her  many  vagaries; 
yet  she  does  not  imduly  intrude  her  egoism, 
as  most  modems  do  who  find  it  impossible  to 
think  and  live  within  conventional  bounds. 
The  book  is  written  in  a  breezy,  racy  style, 
with  a  wealth  of  anecdote  and  the  keen  sense 
of  the  dramatic  which  might  be  expected  of  the 
greatest  actress  of  our  time.  (Appleton's, 
$4.00.) 

Quite  another  view  of  France  and  of  the 
French  is  given  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell's 
collection  of  papers,  called  "The  France  of 
To-day. "  While  lecturing  on  America  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  at  various  other  French  univer- 
sities, he  had  peculiarly  interesting  opportun- 
ities of  seeing  the  active,  serious  side  of  French 
life.  He  shows  us  that  French  character  can 
be  understood  only  by  continually  keeping  in 
mind  these  most  important  qualities  in  the 
people  —  their  earnestness,  industry,  their  love 
of  system  and  intellectual  candor.  He  finds 
them  most  admirable  in  their  system  of  educa- 
tion, their  sodal  and  family  life,  their  devotion 
to  duty,  to  their  parents,  their  children,  and 
their  religion.  The  chapter  on  the  Relation  of 
Literature  to  Life  is  a  vigorous  defense  of 
the  French  against  the  charge  of  frivolity  and 
moral  lightness.  He  argues  that  the  moral 
character  of  a  nation  is  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  spiritual  and  practical  idealism 


expressed  in  its  ciurent  popular  literature. 
The  book  will  promote  a  better  knowledge  of 
an  earnest,  intellectual,  great-hearted  people, 
to  whom  we  owe  a  great  debt  for  artistic  im- 
pulse and  guidance.     (Scribner's,  $1 .50.) 

Dr.  D.  S.  Sager's  "Art  of  Living  in  Good 
Health"  lays  down  these  rules  for  right  living: 
"Breathe  deep;  chew  long;  drink  enough;  eat 
little";  and  this  simple  regimen  is  confidently 
proclaimed  in  an  optimistic  and  wholesome 
and  convincing  way.  It  breathes  of  peace 
and  prophesies  a  healthful  age;  it  assumes 
the  possible  end  of  most  physical  ills.     (Stokes, 

Of  the  conditions  in  Russia  painted  by  Mr. 
Kellogg  Durland  in  "The  Red  Reign,"  we 
have  had  some  inkling  in  newspaper  dispatches; 
but  the  full  story  carries  a  degree  of  horror 
which  no  detached,  separate  details  can  convey. 
The  narrative  of  occurrences  in  the  so-called 
pacified  provinces,  of  the  deeds  of  Alikhanoflf's 
Cossacks,  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  Marie 
Spiradonova,  form  a  record  so  fiendish  and 
bestial  as  to  make  one's  blood  boil  with  shame 
and  anger.  It  is  a  recital  which  stamps 
Russian  government  as  a  type  of  diabolism. 
(The  Century  Company,  $2.00.) 

In  "  Jay  Cooke,  Financier  of  the  Civil  War," 
Mr.  E.  P.  Oberholtzer  has  collected  a  mass  of 
documentary  proof  and  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  most  momentous  financial  exploit  in  our 
history.  The  letters  from  and  to  Jay  Cooke 
&  Co.,  are  the  really  valuable  feature  of  the 
books.  The  story,  the  familiar  tale  of  great- 
ness grown  from  littleness,  is  told  with  little 
spirit,  little  fire.   (Geo.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  $7.50.) 

What  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  calls 
"a  battle  history  of  America,"  but  what  some 
might  consider  a  minister's  glorification  of 
deeds  of  violence,  is  found  in  the  "American 
Fights  and  Fighters"  series,  of  which  five 
volumes,  have  been  published.  But  the 
clergyman-author  is  justified  by  the  appeal  that 
his  stories  make  to  the  patriotic  impulses  of 
the  American,  for  they  are  stories  of  men  who, 
for  the  most  part,  rang  true.  The  first  volume 
("Colonial")  is  a  record  of  gentlemen  soldiers 
fighting  for  gold  and  for  the  joy  of  the  fight  — 
battling  under  the  flag  of  Castile,  the  Lilies 
of  France,  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  or  the 
black  banner  of  the  Buccaneers.  The  battle- 
fields are  scattered  from  the  Caribbean  to 
Hudson  Bay,  and  the  volume  ends  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham.  The  "Revolutionary" 
volume  includes  the  great  achievements  of 
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our  first  ships-of-war,  as  well  as  the  principal 
engagements  of  the  long  struggle  that  made 
us  a  nation.  ''Border  Fights"  might  appro- 
priately be  bound  in  buckskin,  for  the  volume 
orings  together  the  backwoods  and  frontier 
battles  of  such  rangers  as  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Daniel  Boone,  David  Crockett,  and  Sam 
Houston.  Two  volumes  ("Indian"  and  "North- 
western") tell  the  story  of  many  fights  as  des- 
perate as  the  tragedy  of  the  Little  Big  Horn, 
where  Custer  and  the  Seventh  Cavahy  met 
their  end.  The  United  States  army  has  no 
finer  traditions  than  those  which  cluster  about 
the  rocks  and  cations  of  the  Indian  country. 
These  soldiers  were  "men  with  the  bark  on," 
and  they  went  ^  to  their  death  as  gentlemen 
unafraid.  For  example,  a  lieutenant  once 
crawled  imder  fire  to  General  Forsyth,  who  was 
awaiting  the  final  Indian  rush,  and  reported 
quietly  and  simply:  "I  have  my  death-wound. 
General.  I  am  shot  in  the  side  and  dying." 
"No,  Beecher,  no,"  replied  General  Forsyth. 
"Yes,"  said  the  young  officer,  "good  night!" 
(McClure's,  $1.50  per  volume.) 

Dr.  Albert  Hale,  in  "The  South  Americans," 
helps  to  a  better  understanding  of  our  southern 
neighbors,  for  his  book  is  much  more  than 
the  impressions  of  a  tourist  or  the  figures 
of  a  statistician.  It  sums  up  the  experiences 
of  twenty-five  years  among  the  Latin-Amer- 
icans, and  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  frank  criti- 
cism tempered  with  admiring  praise.  For 
the  ordinary  man,  it  is  a  useful  handbook;  for 
the  traveler,  a  practical  guide-book;  for  the 
exporter,  abusiness  help.  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $2.00.) 

It  is  fitting  that  Dr.  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler 
should  have  written  "Williamsburg,  the  Old 
Colonial  Capital."  His  family  have  lived 
there  since  the  foundation  of  the  town,  and 
have  added  to  its  fame  and  achievement.  In 
1 62 1  Henry  Tyler  patented  254  acres  where 
Williamsburg  now  stands.  In  1773  John 
Tyler,  marshal  of  the  vice-admiralty,  died 
there.  His  son  was  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
his  grandson,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  became  President  on  the  death 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  also  was 
bom  near  the  James  River  in  Virginia.  The 
present  Tyler  is  president  of  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  which  occupies  land  that 
his  ancestor  patented  277  years  ago.  The 
book  will  interest  the  casual  reader,  for  it  is  a 
good  story  with  many  strong  personalities  and 
some  humor.  It  presents  a  dear  picture  of 
a  community  of  intelligent,  scholarly,  and  in- 


dustrious people,  about  whom  the  American 
public  has  little  information  —  and  much  of 
what  it  has  is  false.  Before  the  Revolution, 
Williamsburg  was  the  capital  of  Virginia,  but 
was  likewise  a  market  for  the  tobacco  of  that 
section,  and  was  the  seat  of  several  manufac- 
turing companies,  which  were  encouraged  by 
all  classes.  After  the  capital  was  moved  to 
Richmond,  the  city  still  held  many  cultivated 
people  —  such  as  the  Rev.  James  Madison, 
the  first  teacher  of  political  economy  in  any 
American  college;  Dr.  John  Gait,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  United  States;  Charles  Bellini, 
the  first  American  professor  of  modem  lan- 
guages; John  Blair,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  St.  George  Tucker,  author  of 
the  first  American  text-book  on  law;  and  many 
others.  "They  lived  comfortably  and  well, 
but  without  any  great  elegance  or  luxiuy." 
They  were  an  exceptional  community,  well 
worUi  knowing,  particularly  if  introduced  by 
so  pleasant  a  chronicler  as  Dr.  Tyler.  Besides, 
the  book  is  an  important  part  of  the  growing 
historical  literature  of  Southern  communities, 
based  on  the  people's  study  of  their  own  past 
and  no  longer  left  to  be  told  —  or  neglected 
—  by  New  England  writers,  whose  best  work 
is  naturally  confined  to  New  England  history. 
(Whittet  &  Shepperson,  Richmond,  Va.) 

"The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,  Jamestown 
and  James  River,''  is  the  title  of  a  companion 
volume  by  the  same  author.  Although  the 
history  of  Jamestown  is  better  known  than 
that  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  book  is  somewhat 
weighed  down  by  a  chapter  of  Indian  names 
it  has  the  merits  of  its  companion — a  some- 
what gossipy  and  always  interesting  account 
of  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  our  Colonial 
experiences.  If  Virginians  had  taken  to  writ- 
ing such  books  earlier,  the  Susan  Constant^ 
the  Godspeed,  and  the  Discovery  would  be 
as  well  known  as  the  Mayflower,  which  they 
preceded  thirteen  years.  (The  Hermitage 
Press,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.) 

"Jock  of  the  Bushveld"  is  a  good  dog  story 
of  a  very  human  sort.  Its  hero  starts  as  the 
under-dog  in  the  litter,  but  he  becomes  the 
most  famous  dog  in  South  Africa;  and  we  feel 
a  personal  triumph  in  his  victories.  When  we 
close  that  unavoidable  chapter  in  every  dog 
story  (because  a  dog's  life  is  so  much  diorter 
than  a  man's)  we  feel  the  loss  of  a  real  friend. 
Our  credulity  is  not  taxed  to  believe  the 
author's  statement  that  it  is  "  all  true."  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $1.90.) 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER  H.  PAGE,  Editor 
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Zbc  flDarcb  of  Events 


SEVERE  as  the  panic  was  and  far-reaching 
and  continuous  as  its  effects  are,  the 
fundamental  financial  and  commercial 
strength  of  the  country  has  not  been  broken. 
There  are  many  signs  that  it  has  so  far  suffered 
less  than  even  conservative  men  feared;  and, 
with  fair  crops  this  year,  recovery  will  probably 
be  so  rapid  as  to  startle  the  world. 

Still,  there  may  be  trouble  yet  to  come. 
We  can  hardly  hope  for  a  continuously  steady 
return  to  normal  activity  and  prosperity. 
It  must  be  an  uneven  journey  —  how  un- 
even and  rugged,  no  man  can  predict.  There 
may  be  more  failures  in  the  mercantile,  in  the 
industrial,  and  perhaps  in  the  financial  worlds. 
For  the  full  effects  of  a  panic  do  not  come  to 
the  surface  till  months  afterward,  just  as 
many  of  the  mortally  wounded  in  battle  die 
slowly. 

The  first  rebound  toward  financial  recovery 
was  remarkably  quick;  but  the  first  rebound 
is  always  followed  by  other  depressions  — 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  business 
organization,  be  so  followed.  The  readjust- 
ment between  the  banks  and  their  customers 
has  put  brakes  on  many  industries,  in  pro- 
IX)rtion  to  the  difficulty  of  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  securing  loans.  For  this  reason 
industrial  and  mercantile  embarrassments 
came  and  yet  all  the  damage  so  far  done  is  not 
great  enough  to  spell  disaster,  but  only,  so  far, 
to  make  a  check. 

Nobody  can  say  how  slow  or  how  fast 
complete  recovery  will  come,  for  nobody 
knows  the  total  of  weak  or  unsound  business 
concerns  or  of  the  inflation  that  was  mistaken 
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for  solid  prosperity.  But  this  is  certain  — 
bankers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  busi- 
iness  men  of  all  sorts  are  during  these 
months  on  trial.  Their  courage  is  on  trial; 
for  courage  is  what  is  needed  —  not  a  bh'nd 
reckless  sort  of  daring  that  will  take  risks  on 
falling  resources,  but  the  quiet  and  insistent 
courage  such  as  a  few  great  leaders  showed 
in  Wall  Street  during  the  actual  panic.  In 
proportion  as  such  leaders  show  themselves 
in  every  business  community  will  the  way 
back  to  normal  conditions  be  easy  and  the 
journey  continuous. 

REBUILDING  PROSPERITY 

THE  breakdown  of  prosperity  was  a 
breakdown  of  confidence.  Whatever 
the  several  causes  of  it  were,  this  was 
the  result.  The  depositor  lost  confidence  in 
his  bank;  the  merchant  lost  confidence  in  his 
customer's  ability  to  pay;  the  manufacturer  lost 
confidence  in  the  merchant's  ability  to  pay; 
everybody  at  once  wished  to  collect  his  debts; 
and  the  banks  lost  confidence  in  all  but  the 
soundest  of  their  borrowers.  Around  this  wide 
circle  a  general  fear  ran;  and  general  fear  is 
another  name  for  panic. 

The  task  now,  therefore,  is  to  restore  confi- 
dence. But  restoring  confidence  is  not  a 
mere  mental  performance.  You  cannot  go 
about  saying  to  the  persons  with  whom  you 
have  dealings:  "Now  my  confidence  in  you 
and  your  business  is  restored";  nor  can  men 
hold  mass-meetings  and  remedy  the  matter 
by  resolving  that  commercial  confidence  is 
again    at     work.      Yet    the    restoration     of 
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confidence  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  needed  lo 
set   all  the  wheels  of  prosperity  going  again. 

For  the  recent  panic  differs  from  others 
that  we  have  suffered  in  this  important  re- 
spect ^it  was  not  caused  by  bad  crops  or 
by  the  misdirection  of  industrial  activity  or 
by  loss  of  actual  \\'eallh.  The  real  wealth  of 
the  country  and  its  prmluctive  organization 
are  greater  and  belter  than  they  ever  were 
before.  There  is  much  money  —  vast  quan- 
tities of  mone)^  —  more  than  ever  before. 
We  have  no  great  stores  of  necessities.  There 
has  not  been  an  era  of  "over-production." 
Wc  must  still  go  on  producing  all  the  staple 
articles  of  trade  and  all  the  necessities  of  life 
in  practically  undiminished  quantities-  The 
restoration  of  commercial  and  fmancial  con- 
fidence, therefore,  is  the  main  task.  How 
can  men  go  about  so  subtle  a  task  ? 

One  of  the  first  steps  is  to  get  rid  of  un- 
profitable and  unsound  business  enterprises 
and  concerns.  Always,  especially  in  unusu- 
ally prosperous  eras,  there  arise  in  ever>'  kind 
of  business  a  number  of  men  and  a  number  of 
concerns  that  live  on  a  falsc^  basis.  They 
swim  on  the  tide.  They  contribute  nothing 
to  the  industrial  community.  They  are  '*  car- 
ried'' by  easy  credit  —  by  other  concerns  or 
by  banks.  They  are  the  result  of  bad  man- 
agement or  of  bad  judgment  or  of  misdirected 
work.  If  all  these  could  quietly  be  got  rid 
of,  a  ver}^  long  step  would  be  taken  toward  a 
general  restoration  of  confidence. 

To  prune  these  unsound  branches  of  the 
great  business  tree  is  obviously  impossible, 
^len  wliose  affairs  are  badly  managed  or  arc 
for  any  other  reason  on  an  unsound  basis  do 
not  give  up,  as  a  rule,  till  they  are  forced  to 
give  up;  and,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  %vay 
to  force  them  e.vcej>t  ways  that  often  seem  to 
make  a  bad  situation  worse.  There  are,  for 
instance,  many  tottering  concerns  held  up 
by  bankers  or  other  friends,  lest  their  oj>en 
failure  should  shake  confidence  still  more. 

Still  there  are  ways  tpiictly  and  decorously 
to  eliminate  unsound  aclivitii's  and  conditions. 
One  way  is  that  every  capable  man  should  sec 
to  it  that  no  part  of  his  own  affairs  is  unsound. 
If  one  part  of  his  business  has  been  "carried*' 
by  another  part,  he  had  better  discontinue  it. 
The  whole  business  will  he  the  better  off. 

Again,  if  you  owe  money,  pay  it  at  any 
reasonable  cost.  Sometimes  it  is  wise,  at  such 
a  lime,  to  pay  even  at  an  unreasonable  cost. 
Every  dollar  cheerfully  and  promptly  passed 


from  man  lo  man  makes  the  passage  of  the 
next  dollar  easier  m  either  direction. 

During  the  time  of  great  ]>ros[x.*rity  you 
increased  your  expenses  —  the  expenses  of 
your  business  and  the  expenses  of  your  living 

—  more  than  you  meant  and  more  than  you 
knew  till  you  came  to  a  halt.  In  your  reduc- 
tion of  them^  you  have  a  good  chance  to  show 
your  best  judgment  —  to  lop  off  those  that 
do  not  contribute  to  efficiency,  but  to  make 
sure  that  you  do  not  go  further.  If  you  CJip- 
pie  your  working  efficiency  (assuming  that 
your  business  is  really  a  sound  one)>  you  will 
have  to  build  it  up  again  at  a  wasteful  cost. 

These  ways  of  building  up  confidence, 
ob\'ious  as  they  arc,  are  not  entirely  negative. 
The  whole  commercial  world,  when  it  suffers 
a  panic,  must  lind  a  cure,  as  overw*orked 
strong  men  do,  not  in  idleness  nor  in  despond* 
ency,  but  by  w^orking  sensibly  and  moderalely 
and  yet  earnestly,  by  cleaning  house  and  toning 
up  the  whole  system. 

In  every  such  timc»  too,  every  man  of  affairs 
has  an  obligation  to  the  whole  business  commu- 
nity^ The  restoration  of  confidence  must  bi^ 
the  combined  work  of  the  community,  and 
ever)'  man  has  a  chance  —  indeed,  it  is  his 
duty  —  to  contribute  to  it.  And  every  man 
contributes  to  it  in  projiortion  lo  his  sound 
action  in  managing  his  own  atTairs  and  to  his 
consideration  shown  to  others.  Pay  all  your^ 
debts  if  you  can,  but  be  as  considerate  to 
your  crc^litors  as  your  condition  and  safety 
will  ]>ermit.  Do  not  take  advantage  of  an- 
other's misfortune. 

In  a  word,  since  business  confidence  rests 
on  character  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  has  no 
other  basis,  put  all  your  character  into  every 
part  of  your  own  business.  See  that  it  is  all 
sound,  that  no  pari  of  it  is  inflated,  nor  mis- 
directed,  nor  wasteful ly  conducted.  Then 
show  your  character  in  dealing  %vith  others 

—  by  helpfulness,  consideration,  energy,  judg- 
ment. We  broke  down  because  a  f)art  of  the 
business  world  suffered  a  temporary  break- 
down in  character.  To  reverse  the  proce^ 
is  to  lead  back  to  prosperous  activity. 

ABOUT  BUSnmSS  LEADERSHIP 

ONE  of  the  effects  of  every  panic  is  the 
loss  of  courage  which  men  suffer.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  reports  that  not  a  few 
men  w^ho  were  strong  leaders  of  big  enter- 
prises last  year  have  had  their  spirits  crushed, 
and  it  s{Jeaks  of  others  whose  menial  vitality 
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has  been  so  shattered  that  they  wOl  never 
again  do  important  weak.  This  loss  of 
courage  and  of  leadcrahip  is  perhaps  more 
serious  than  the  loss  df  real  wealth.  When 
strong  men  see  well-laid  plans  fail,  not 
thiou^  mismanagement,  but  through  the  gen- 
eral falling  awMT  of  oonfidencey  and  when  the 
same  constnidive  qualities  that  brought 
success  sudden^  lead  to  failure,  there  comes 
a  very  aeriona  toas  of  energy  in  the  business 
world;  for  kadendiip  counts  for  quite  as 
much  there  as  in  noilitary  affairs.  But,  as 
in  niilitaiy  aflhin,  if  fools  or  knaves  get 
power,  in  the  general  slaughter  good  cap- 
tains fall  aa  wdl  as  bad  ones;  and  to  a 
certain  otcnt  the  army,  has  to  be  reor- 
ganized and  new  kadets  found.  Such  an  ex- 
perience haa  its  human  tragedies  and  takes 
toll  of  GOimge  and  even  of  Ufe,  as  well  as  of 
material  vahiea. 

If  every  kind  of  business  and  every  business 
oommunitj  have  good  captains  now,  whether 
they  be  cAl  or  new  —  men  of  real  courage 
and  of  ancfa  good  judgment  as  to  win  the 
complete  ooofidenoe  of  t&ir  fellows  —  the  work 
of  lestocation  will  go  steadily  forward. 

But  mH  ancfa  genenUties  are  useful  only  as 
they  have  peiannal  ^>plication.  If  you  are 
a  busineaa  nan  and  have  courage  and  qualities 
of  leadenhlp,.you  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  dwm  far  the  benefit  of  your  commu- 
nity. If  there  are  men  about  you  who  have 
tluae  qualities,  rally  to  them  and  help  to  bring 
the  community  to  their  methods.  After  all, 
whether  we  are  to  be  sbw  or  quick  in  coming 
back  to  normal  conditbns  depends  on  the 
aggregate  acticm  and  mood  of  individual  men, 
you  among  the  rest.  The  panic  didn't  fall 
&om  heaven,  nor  is  prosperity  going  to 
descend  from  the  douds.  Both  are  the  results 
of  every-day  individual  conduct  and  of  the 
aggregate  of  indivklual  character. 

THB  WA?s  m  Bammro  ssform 

LESS  than  four  months  ago  it  seemed  hope- 
leas  to  expect  any  sweeping  reform 
of  the  t^wWng  CGuditions  throu^out  the 
United  Statea.  At  every  session  of  Congress 
for  yean^  attempts  had  been  made  to  pass  or 
to  amend  the  laws  looking  toward  better 
currency,  sounder  banking  principles,  more 
efficient  supervision  of  the  banks.  Every 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  for  many  years 
had  asked  for  a  more  adequate  appropriation 
to  make  his  supervision   better.    The   best 


that  any  of  the  reformers  was  able  to  get  was 
some  slight  change  of  little  help. 

In  the  states  it  was  the  same.  Reform  of 
the  New  York  laws  has  long  been  recognized 
in  banking  circles  as  imperative.  Albany  did 
nothing.  Supervision  by  the  banking  de- 
partment was  a  jest.  The  trust  companies 
and  the  state  banks  could,  had  they  cared,  have 
gone  much  farther  than  they  did  go  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unsound  banking.  Only  the  strength 
and  cleanliness  of  the  banking  community 
itself  stood  between  the  banks  and  debauch. 
'  But  to-day,  thanks  to  the  panic,  New  York 
is  awake  to  the  danger  of  unsound  banking, 
and  the  chance  of  some  real  reform  at  Wash- 
ington seems  good.  The  Hughes  Commission 
promptly  appointed  in  New  York  reported 
promptly.  Its  recommendations  are  sound. 
Governor  Hughes  has  already  endorsed  them. 
The  Superintendent  of  Banks,  Mr.  Clark 
Williams,  ordered  the  state  institutions  to 
make  weekly  reports,  beginning  with  the 
last  week  in  January,  so  that  the  public  will 
not  have  to  content  itself  hereafter  with  a  i)ar- 
tial  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  banks, 
but  will  have  the  figures  for  them  all. 

A  good  start  has  been  made.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  may  even  go  too  far.  Yet 
the  movement  to  limit  the  deposit  of  sav- 
ings in  state  banks  and  trust  companies, 
the  movement  to  force  such  institutions  to 
safeguard  their  savings  deposits  as  well  as 
they  are  safeguarded  in  the  savings  banks,  and 
the  movement  for  a  stronger  reserve  against 
current  liabilities  in  the  trust  companies  are 
deserving  of  the  strongest  popular  support. 
In  fact,  unless  the  people  of  this  state  support 
such  laws,  they  stand  in  their  own  light. 

In  other  states  reform  starts  more  slowly. 
The  lead  of  New  York  was  needed,  perhap>6. 
In  the  long  run,  we  may  hope,  the  lesson  of 
1907  will  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of  adequate 
savings-bank  laws  in  every  state.  Only  nine- 
teen of  the  states  have  even  the  semblance  of 
such  laws  to-day,  and  only  half  a  dozen  have 
adequate  laws.  In  many  states,  the  savings 
of  the  people  are  exposed  to  the  risks  of  the 
commercial  bank.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that 
the  wave  of  banking  reform  which  has  swept 
over  New  York  will  carry  into  these  states 
an  overwhelming  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  separating  savings  deposits  from  com- 
mercial deposits. 

The  recent  banking  troubles  have  given 
an   immense   impetus   to   the   movement   for 
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postal  savings  banks.  If  every  state  in  this 
country  had  adequate  savings  banks,  there 
would  be  little  need  for  the  postal  banks. 
Because  in  nearly  every  state  the  savings  of 
the  people  are  exposed  to  dangers  that  they 
should  not  be  obliged  to  meet,  the  postal 
savings  idea  has  spread  and  will  undoubtedly 
become  more  and  more  popular  as  time  goes 
on. 

Postal  banks  will  at  least  give  safety  to  the 
small  depositor,  where  savings  banks  are 
not  properly  safeguarded.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  not  give  an  adequate  return  in  interest. 
Moreover,  they  will  draw  away  from  the 
various  communities  the  funds  of  the  deposi- 
tors, taking  them  to  great  financial  centres 
rather  than  allowing  them  to  remain  and 
be  used  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
were  gathered  together.  Nor  does  it  seem  at 
all  probable  that  the  Government  will  admin- 
ister these  banks  any  better  than  it  administers 
the  postal  service.  Moreover,  the  present 
national  bank  supervision  does  not  give 
promise  of  very  efficient  governmental  bank 
management. 

The  net  result  of  new  banking  legislation 
bids  fair  to  be  good.  Even  the  hysteria  of 
California's  Governor,  Mr.  Gillett,  will  prob- 
ably result  in  strengthening  the  safeguards 
on  trust  company  banking  in  that  state. 

If  1908  brings  to  the  people  of  the  country 
an  added  grist  of  laws  that  can  be  enforced, 
and  that  shall  make  bank  deposits  safer, 
we  shall  probably  live  long  enough  to  thank 
Fate  for  the  banking  panic  of  1907  ;  for  it 
may  save  us  from  a  worse  catastrophe. 

THREE  STORIES  TOUCHING  BUSimCSS  MORALS 

HERE  are  stories  of  three  men  who  stand 
well,  or  did  so  stand  for  many  years, 
in  the  community  in  which  they  lived.  An 
interesting  question  is  :  Do  they  deserve 
now  to  stand  well,  or  are  they  enemies  of  the 
common  welfare? 


Smith  (so  we  will  call  him)  is  a  prosperous 
man  who  kept  an  account  in  one  of  New  York's 
substantial  banks.  During  the  panic  it  was 
hard  even  for  prosperous  men  to  get  money 
for  their  pay-rolls  and  other  legitimate  pui'- 
poses.  So  anxious  were  many  concerns  not 
to  cause  inconvenience  to  their  employees 
that  they  paid  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  to  turn 
thejr  cheoks  into  ca^.    Smith,  knowing  this. 


and  having  $10,000  in  the  bank  (which,  by 
the  way,  he  had  originally  deposited  in  the 
form  of  checks  and  drafts)  cast  about  for 
some  way  to  make  money  at  the  expense  of 
somebody  else.  He  asked  his  bank  to  cash 
his  chedc  for  $10,000.  The  bank  officers 
agreed  to  do  so  if  he  would  assure  them  that 
he  needed  the  cash.  To  get  it  he  said  that  he 
had  made  a  purchase,  and  that  the  seller 
would  not  take  even  a  certified  check  Iw 
demanded  cash  and,  the  bargain  being  a 
good  one,  he  did  not  wish  to  lose  it. 

He  received  the  cash  and  straightway  took 
it  to  a  money-broker's  and  got  for  it  a  check 
for  $10,300.  This  check  he  foolishly  deposited 
to  his  credit  in  the  same  bank  from  which  he 
had  drawn  his  money.  The  cashier  recog- 
nized it  as  the  check  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
money-brokers,  and  upon  questioning  the 
depositor  forced  him  to  admit  the  deception 
that  he  had  practised,  and  requested  hun  to 
take  his  deposit  away.  "  We  will  not  know- 
ingly have  a  customer  of  that  kind  in  the  bank," 
he  said.  Smith,  after  many  protestations  and 
pleadmgs,  was  forced  to  accept  his  dismissal, 
thereby  illustrating  the  proverb  that  a  good 
name  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  $300. 

II 

Jones  (or  so  we  will  call  him)  was  dis- 
covered by  a  friend  in  the  frenzied  line  of 
persons  who  were  drawing  money  from  a  trust 
company  which  did  not  fail.  He  was  a  mrn 
of  property  and  of  standing.  The  friend 
expostulated  with  him,  and  tried  to  convince 
him,  first,  that  the  trust  company  was  solvent; 
secondly,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  set  an  example 
to  the  less  intelligent  and  more  timid;  and 
thirdly,  that,  even  if  there  were  real  danger, 
he  should  take  his  chances  with  the  rest  and 
not  help  to  bring  on  general  disaster.  To 
this  Jones  replied  that  everybody  must  look 
out  for  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
might  go  hang.  His  friend's  arguments  proved 
unconvincing  and  the  friend  oflfered  to  bet  him 
a  hat  that  the  trust  company  would  pay  every- 
body. He  accepted  the  bet  and  when  last 
heard  from  had  not  even  paid  the  wager  — 
which  seems  to  prove  that  some  timid  peoide 
are  untrustworthy  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Ill 

Brown  (or  so  we  will  call  him)  tried  to  do 
what  Smith  did,  but  his  bank  would  pay  only 
in  silver  coin.     Being  greedy,  he  decided  to 
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accept  the  silver  and  to  hire  a  truck  and 
men  to  guard  it.  But  the  money-brokers 
declined  to  buy  this  silver  in  such  large  quan- 
tity unless  the  bags  were  left  for  several  days 
to  allow  them  to  count  it;  and  they  would  give 
him  only  a  receipt  for  bags  "said  to  contain 
Sio,ooo."  This  receipt  being  of  no  use  to 
Brown, he  inquired  where  he  could  get  the  silver 
changed  into  bills,  and  he  was  told  at  the  sub- 
treasurj'.  But  the  sub-treasury,  being  bothered 
by  several  gentlemen  of  the  same  ilk,  would 
give  him  only  the  same  kind  of  receipt  — 
"said  to  contain,"  etc.  By  this  time  he  found 
his  silver  a  burden  and  an  expense,  and  he 
carted  it  back  to  the  bank,  where  he  was  told 
that  all  dealings  with  him  had  ceased.  After 
paying  his  expenses  for  the  hack  and  guards, 
and  several  days'  delays  on  a  falling  premium, 
he  came  out  barely  whole  on  his  venture 
and  lost  a  reputation  when  a  reputation  was 
nqpst  valuable  —  which  seems  to  prove  that 
a  man  endowed  by  providence  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  a  truckman  has  no  business  to  under- 
time large  financial  transactions. 

The  important  thing  about  these  experiences 
is  that  all  these  men  felt  that  they  had  been 
badly  treated  and  had  acted  with  commendable 
zeal  and  enterprise;  and,  worse  still,  many  of 
their  friends  agreed  with  them,  claiming  that 
they  had  been,  or  had  tried  to  be,  "smart." 
One  wonders  what  proportion  of  our  people 
feel  that  in  time  of  stress  everyone  has  the 
moral  right  to  forget  the  interest  of  ever}'body 
else.  How  strong  or  how  weak  is  most  men's 
sense  of  loyalty  to  the  whole  community,  when 
by  a  selfidi  disloyalty  they  can  make,  or  think 
they  can  make,  private  profit  ?  May  these 
Kttle  experiences  not  show  the  connecting 
link  between  panic  and  — a  lack  of  character? 

THE  PASSm 6  OF  CORPOSATION  SBCRSCY 

MR.  JOHN  D.  ARCHBOLD,  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
has  declared  that  the  poliq-  which  his  com- 
pany so  long  maintained  of  silence  about  its 
affairs  and  of  silence  under  attack  has  proved 
to  be  an  erroneous  policy;  and  the  commercial 
public  eagerly  read  what  he  wrote  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  about 
his  company's  methods.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  of  an  enormously  favorable  effect  of 
such  a  declaration  on  public  opinion.  Simi- 
lariy,  President  Trumbiill,  of  the  Colorado  and 
Southern  Railroad,  spent  some  time  in  making 
public  addresses  to  business  men  along  the 


line  of  his  road  about  the  policies  and  aims  of 
his  company. 

In  a  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  business  affairs 
of  an  industrial  corporation  or  even  of  a  railroad 
are  its  own  affairs  and  that  the  public,  beyond 
its  stockholders,  have  no  right  to  be  curious 
about  them.  But,  since  public  opinion  rules 
us  at  last,  it  will  act  in  ignorance,  as  any 
other  ruler  will  act,  if  facts  are  withheld  from 
it.  The  fact  which  it  has  been  hard  for  many 
great  corporations  to  learn  is  that  they  are  in 
a  large  sense  public  institutions.  The  public, 
which  is  scrv^ed  by  them  and  maintains  them, 
so  regards  them.  Always,  too,  beyond  a  legiti- 
mate right  or  even  a  legitimate  curiosity 
to  know  something  about  them,  there  exists  a 
desire  to  know;  and  this  desire,  if  it  be  denied, 
or  seem  to  be  denied,  easily  turns  into  suspicion. 
For  there  is  an  inevitable  prying  quality  in 
public  opinion,  which  has  no  doubt  been 
made  very  acute  by  the  prying  quality  of  our 
newspapers  for  a  generation — an  illegitimate 
curiosity  that  goes  beyond  the  public's  rights. 
But,  whether  this  curiosity  be  legitimate  or 
not.  it  is  wise  to  heed  it.     It  is  necessary,  in  fact. 

And  it  is  well  that  it  is  necessary.  A  policy 
of  frankness  with  the  public  is  the  only  wise 
policy  to  pursue.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  to  what  extent  foolish  and  fanatical  local 
legislation  against  railroads  would  have  been 
lessened  if  all  the  railroad  companies  had  been 
frank  with  the  public  and  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  keep  the  public  informed  about  their  activ- 
ities and  aims.  In  the  first  place,  some  activi- 
ties and  aims  would  have  been  greatly  modified 
if  they  had  been  stripped  of  all  secrecy.  In 
the  next  place,  the  public  would  have  had 
more  facts  to  draw  conclusions  from  and  there 
would  have  been,  consequently,  a  less  play 
of  sheer  prejudice. 

If  this  has  been  a  nard  lesson  to  learn,  it 
is  a  very  useful  one  ;  and,  while  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  great  corporation  managers 
and  railroad  presidents  will  not  take  to  writing 
magazine  articles  and  making  speaking  tours, 
the  examples  of  Mr.  Archbold  and  Mr.  Trum- 
bull ought  not  to  be  lost  by  other  men  of  similar 
positions.  The  public  is  a  most  unreason- 
ing thing  if  it  be  neglected,  or  if  it  think  that 
it  has  been  neglected  or  imposed  on  ;  but  it 
may  be  a  very  reasonable  master  if  it  be  treated 
with  confidence  and  frankness.  The  great 
art  of  taking  it  into  one's  confidence  far 
enough  to  satisfy  all  its  legitimate  rights  and 
not  far  enough  to  encourage  improper  prying 
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is  a  necessary  part  of  a  great  corporation 
manager's  equipment.  He  must  be  a  poli- 
tician in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  —  in  a 
frank  and  not  in  a  cunning  way. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  the  day  of  secrecy 
is  gone. 

FOR  A  BROADEHED  AUD  EFFICIENT  POST- 
OFFICB 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL  MEYER  has 
asked  Congress  for  a  parcels-post  and 
a  system  of  postal  savings  banks.  He  recom- 
mends, as  most  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
have  done,  that  the  weight  limit  for  parcels 
be  raised  from  six  to  eleven  pounds.  The 
parcels-post  has  been  a  success  wherever 
it  has  been  tried  abroad.  There  is  no  logical 
argument  against  it  and  the  opposition  comes 
chiefly  from  those  who  profit  by  the  bad  and 
costly  system  of  package  delivery  now  in  ex- 
istence. For  example,  to  send  a  4-pound  pack- 
age from  Chicago  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
costs  48  cents;  an  11 -pound  package  $1.32. 
To  "send  a  4-pound  package  from  one  part 
of  Chicago  to  another  part  costs  64  cents, 
and  an  11 -pound  parcel  cannot  be  taken  by 
the  post-office  at  all.  Mr.  Mcyer^s  recom- 
mendation includes  a  special  parcels-post 
on  rural  routes  at  reduced  rates  for  packages 
originating  and  delivered  on  the  same  route, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  farmers  and  country 
merchants.   . 

He  asks  also  for  postal  savings  banks. 
They  would  make  places  of  deposit  convenient 
to  all  the  people.  At  present  most  of  the  coun- 
try is  poorly  supplied  with  savings  institutions. 
The  experience  of  Canada  has  shown  that  a 
postal  savings  system  can  be  handled  safely 
and  economically  on  American  soil.  If  this 
can  be  done  by  our  neighbors,  why  not  by  us  ? 

Not  only  has  the  Postmaster-General  him- 
self thus  put  together  large  plans  for  use- 
fulness to  the  people  in  the  greatest  number 
of  ways,  but  in  the  administration,  of  the 
department  there  has  come  a  radical  change. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  difficult  duties  that 
fall  to  the  Third-Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who  has  to  do  with  the  complicated  law 
concerning  periodical  literature.  Under  a 
foolish  previous  administration,  the  whole 
publishing  worid  was  kept  in  constant  confu- 
sion, and  the  obvious  main  purpose  of  cheap 
postage  on  periodical  literature  was  utterly 
forgotten  and  a  "smart"  effort  was  made 
really  to  censor  the  whole  American  press. 


Under  Mr.  Lawshe,  the  present  Third- Assist- 
ant, a  reasonable  interpretation  is  put  on  the 
same  body  of  law,  and  lo!  it  works  well. 
There  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  size 
of  one  man  and  the  size  of  another  man  than 
between  the  sizes  of  worlds  in  the  universe. 

TWO  POSSIBLE  LESSONS  FSOM  CANADA 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT  of  Harvard  has 
pointed  out  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  relation  of  our  states  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  relation  of  the  Canadian 
provinces  to  their  central  government  —  a 
difference  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
most  serious  problems.  In  Canada  all  powers 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  provinces 
belong  to  the  central  government.  In  the 
United  States  all  powers  not  specifically  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Government  belong  to 
the  state  governments.  Now,  most  recent 
problems  of  government  —  such  industrial 
problems,  for  instance,  as  railroad  regulation 
and  corporation  control  —  are  national  in 
their  scope.  In  Canada  they  are,  by  the 
nature  and  organization  of  the  Government, 
questions  for  the  central  authority  to  deal 
with,  and  not  at  all  for  the  authority  of  the 
provinces.  They  are  national  questions  be- 
cause communication  is  so  swift  that  the 
country  has  —  in  effect  —  shrunk  in  area 
in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  transpor- 
tation. For  the  same  reason  our  Federal 
Government  is  theoretically  the  most  logical 
agency  to  deal  with  them,  but  by  our  system 
the  "general  welfare"  clause  or  some  other 
general  clause  of  the  Constitution  must  be 
stretched  to  permit  our  Federal  Government 
to  take  such  tasks  in  hand.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Eliot 
has  said,  in  effect  the  whole  United  States  is  now 
smaller  than  New  England  was  when  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted.  Whether  the  Canadian 
system  or  our  own  be  the  better  may  still 
be  an  academic  question;  but  time  wUl  prove. 

II 

Among  the  national  measures  which  the 
Dominion  Government  has  passed  is  an  "In- 
dustrial Disputes  Investigation  Act."  Either 
party  in  any  labor  dispute  (in  certain  designated 
industries)  may  ask  for  an  investigation  by 
a  board  of  three  members,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  employers,  one  by  the  employees,  and 
the  third  selected  by  these  two.  The  board 
must  be  appointed  within  fifteen  days.  Dur- 
ing its  investigation  any  lock-out  or  strike  is 
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punishable  by  large  fines.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  investigation  is  made,  either  side  may 
proceed  by  any  legal  method  to  obtain  its 
end.  The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  afford 
full  and  accurate  publicity  in  all  disputes. 
Informed  public  opinion  is  counted  on  to  pre- 
vent industrial  disturbance;  and  so  far  it  has 
worked  admirably. 

A  POSSIBLB  NSW  BRA  IK  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

ANEW  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Central  America  was  probably 
begun  when  their  representatives  recently 
met  in  Washington  and  formulated  a  set  of 
articles  whose  ultimate  aim  is  the  fusion  of 
the  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador, 
Mcaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  into  a  single  strong 
federation.  The  delegates  came  in  response 
to  a  caH  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  they  completed  their  work  with  despatch 
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and  unanimity.  In  the  articles  of  confed- 
eration agreed  upon  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  sec  a  sort  of 
reproduction  of  thc^  process  by  which  we 
made  the  transformation  from  a  band  of  disor- 
g^ized  colonies  to  an  indissoluble  union. 
The  delegates  reached  agreement  first  upon 
a  treaty  of  peace  and  unity.  Every  diffi- 
culty that  may  arise  among  the  republics  is  to 
be  decided  by  a  tribunal  to  be  known  as  the 
Ccotxml   American    Court   of    Justice.    The 


citizens  of  one  republic  are  to  enjoy  the  rights 
of  citizens  of  ether  republics  while  living  within 
their  borders:  the  interchange  of  official  rela- 
tions shall  be  carried  on;  an  agricultural  col- 
lege is  to  be  established  in  Salvador;  a  school 
of  mines  and  mechanics  in  Honduras:  and 
a  school  of  arts  and  trades  in  Nicaragua  — 
each  to  have  the  support  of  all  the  governments. 
This  treaty  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
and  theresifter  for  one  year  from  the  time  that 
any  one  of  the  republics  gives  notice  of  its  wish 
to  terminate  the  agreement. 

The  second  article  relates  to  the  court  of 
justice,  which  is  to  sit  at  Cartago,  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  will  consist  of  one  justice  and  two 
substitutes  from  each  country,  the  incum- 
bents to  be  named  by  the  legislatures  for  terms 
of  five  years.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
will  include  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
other  matters  of  international  law.  Each 
republic  is  to  bind  itself  to  obser\'c  and  enforce 
the  decisions  of  this  tribunal. 

The  third  article,  which  is  to  be  in  force  for 
at  least  five  years,  provides  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  monetary  and  customs  systems  of 
the  five  republics,  their  weights  and  measures, 
and  other  matters  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  their  economic  welfare. 

Article  four  forbids  any  of  the  states  to 
recognize  governments  that  may  come  into 
existence  as  the  result  of  petty  revolutions. 

The  fifth  —  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant —  provides  for  the  establishment  in  Costa 
Rica  of  a  normal  training  school  for  the 
teachers  of  all  of  the  Central  American  States. 
This  is  to  remain  in  force  for  fifteen  years 
and  is  an  effort  to  unify  the  diverse  systems 
of  education. 

Article  six  —  the  most  indefinite  of  all 
—  provides  for  an  international  bureau  to 
be  located  in  Guatemala.  It  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  delegate  from  each  republic  and 
its  scope  includes  practically  everything  that 
is  understood  in  the  phrase  "for  the  good  of 
the  order.'*  International  ix)litics,  education, 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures,  law, 
economics,  sanitation,  and  many  other  branches 
of  human  activity  are  to  be  managed  by  these 
five  men. 

The  seventh,  which  deals  with  the  problems 
of  transportation  and  communication,  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  routes  within  the  limits  of  Central 
America  that  are  suitable  for  a  Pan-American 
raihx)ad. 
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The  last  deab  with  the  delicate  question  of 
extradition  —  delicate  because  so  many  of 
the  prominent  men  of  these  republics  have 
been  involved  in  revolutions  and  have  taken 
refuge  beyond  the  border-lines  of  their 
respective  countries. 

The  treaty  and  the  conventions  must,  of 
course,  be  ratified  by  the  republics  individ- 
ually. This  list  of  articles,  which  to  us  seems 
to  be  merely  a  businesslike  agreement,  in- 
cludes some  "burning  questions"  in  Central 
America,  and  much  oratory  will  be  provoked 
—  and  not  a  few  personal  encounters.  How- 
ever, the  demand  for  federation  and  stability 
comes  from  business  interests  and  dcfes  not 
rest  wholly  upon  a  sentimental  basis;  and  the 
substantial  citizens  of  these  long  turbulent 
states  are  keenly  alive  to  the  wonderful  pros- 
perity that  has  come  to  Mexico  since  tran- 
quillity became  the  order  of  the  day.  If  this 
plan  of  unification,  peace, and  practical  progress 
be  carried  out,  it  will  be  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

THE  CRITICAL  PROBLEM  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
COAL  MINES 

AFTER  May  i.st,  it  will  be  illegal  for  any 
railroad  to  carry  coal  over  state  lines 
from  any  mine  in  which  that  railroad  has  a 
proprietary  interest,  direct  or  indirect. 

And  capital  is  scarce.  The  coal  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  under  the  control  of  the  Reading, 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Lackawanna  rail- 
roads alone  are  worth,  one  may  say,  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the  Hep- 
bum  Act  of  1906,  these  lands  must  be  sold 
prior  to  May  ist,  or  the  railroads  must  cease 
to  carry  the  coal  across  state  borders. 

The  object  of  the  act,  of  course,  was  to 
force  the  sale  of  these  lands  and  mines.  The 
act,  however,  failed  to  supply  a  buyer.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  to-day  there  is  no 
buyer  in  sight.  The  railroads  can,  at  will, 
create  dummy  companies  to  buy  these  lands; 
but  that,  clearly,  is  away  from  the  intention 
of  the  law. 

Steps  are  under  way,  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads, to  secure  an  extension  of  time  to  carry 
out  the  sale.  In  fact,  if  such  extension  is  not 
granted,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  compa- 
nies will  discuss  the  plan  of  obeying  the  law, 
closing  the  anthracite  mines  except  for  local 
state  production,  and  of  leaving  the  larger 
problem  to  be  solved  later,  in  whatever  way 
it  can  be  solved. 


But  no  such  nonsensical  result  is  likely  to 
come.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  an 
extension  of  the  time  will  be  granted,  and  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  should  be  delayed  until 
capital  can  be  found  to  finance  a  transaction 
so  gigantic.  If  there  should  be  a  serious 
struggle  over  the  matter,  it  might  open  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  agitations  in  our  recent 
history. 

Obviously,  if  a  genuine  sale  of  these  proper- 
ties is  forced,  the  properties  must  be  sacrificed. 
Injunctions,  damage  suits,  and  endless  litiga- 
tion would  ensue.  In  nearly  every  case  these 
coal  lands  are  mortgaged  under  railroad 
bonds.  In  every  such  case,  an  adjustment 
must  take  place.  Bondholders  and  stockhold- 
ers of  the  railroads  would  have  separate  and 
distinct  grounds  of  suit  and  restraint  against 
such  a  sale. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  sepm  to  many  the  one  logical  buyer. 
The  whole  problem,  involving  so  many  consid- 
erations of  state  rights,  of  property  rights,  of 
liens,  of  values,  is  one  of  the  worst  puzzles 
of  our  era.  Primarily,  it  involves  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  Hepburn  Act;  and  the 
settlement  of  that  question  may  be  the  first 
step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

DRIFTING  TOWARD  THE  PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN 

GOVERNOR  JOHNSON,  of  Minnesota, 
may  possibly  be  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee for  the  Presidency.  He  or  some  such  man 
will  surely  be  if  the  Democratic  delegates  to 
the  convention  have  the  courage  of  their 
constituents'  convictions,  which  they  will 
probably  lack.  For  the  machinery  of  the  party 
seems  to  be  strongly  committed  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
But  there  is  very  grave  doubt  whether  the 
masses  of  Democrats  prefer  him.  Talk  with 
well-informed  men  in  any  part  of  the  country 
and  you  will  instantly  discover  that  they  regard 
Mr.  Br)'an's  defeat  as  certain,  if  he  should  be 
nominated.  Nobody  gives  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  be  again  nominated,  and  yet 
everybody  expects  him  to  be. 

If  the  party's  managers,  or  if  any  group  of 
Democrats,  can  in  the  next  four  or  five  months 
pull  the  party  out  of  this  negative  mood  and 
inert  drift  to  defeat,  and  nominate  (let  us  say) 
Governor  Johnson,  there  will  be  a  contest 
with  at  least  enough  spirit  in  it  to  be  interest- 
ing ;  and  the  Democratic  party  will  start 
itself  again  on  the  way  toward  a  position  where 
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it  can  fight  and  win  —  if  not  this  year,  some 
other  year. 

For  Governor  Johnson,  like  Mr.  Cleveland, 
goes  back  to  a  reform  of  the  tariff  as  the  main 
party  issue  and  the  hope  of  victory.  Every 
other  task  that  Democratic  orators  and  mana- 
gers will  formulate  has  been  done,  or  is  likely 
to  be  done,  by  their  opponents.  There  is  no 
radical  difference  of  opinion  or  of  position 
between  the  two  parties  but  this.  And,  if 
the  Democrats  throw  away  their  chance  to 
emphasize  tariff  reform  this  year  —  if,  in  fact, 
they  fail  to  concentrate  their  campaign  on 
it  —  the  Republicans  may  take  up  the  sub- 
ject before  another  Presidential  election  comes 
and  go  just  far  enough  in  removing  the  worst 
scandals  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from  mak- 
ing an  effective  campaign  thereafter. 

For  thoughtful  students  of  current  politics, 
this  is  the  centre  of  interest.  Most  other  sub- 
jects that  the  campaign  orators  will  discuss 
are  windy  —  such  as  imperialism,  concen- 
tration of  governmental  power,  and  all  such; 
for  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  and  the  re- 
straint of  corporations,  which  is  the  only  other 
living  subject,  will  not  change  the  usual  party 
lines.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration 
has  done  will  outweigh  what  the  Democrats 
may  promise  to  do. 

There  is  one  influence  on  the  election  the 
effect  of  which  cannot  yet  be  very  accurately 
foretold  —  the  influence  of  business  depres- 
sion.  If  it  continue  till  the  Fall,  it  will  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  help  the  Democrats  ;  for  a 
business  depression  always  works  to  the  injury 
of  the  party  in  power.  Yet,  critical  as  a  large 
part  of  the  financial  community  is  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  business  world  in  general  is 
far  more  favorable  to  a  Republican  than  to 
a  Democratic  administration,  especially  to 
an  administration  under  Mr.  Bryan.  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  who  has  not  been  identified 
with  commercial  or  financial  vagaries,  would 
win  the  confidence  of  the  business  world  if  any 
Democrat  can. 

THE  NAVAL  OONTSOVERSIES 

THERE  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  an 
earnest  and  sometimes  bitter  conflict 
between  the  staff  and  the  line  in  the  navy. 
Ten  years  or  more  ago>  it  was  thought  that 
this  old  ghost  had  been  put  to  rest,  but  it  was 
not.  It  is  one  form  of  this  old  controversy 
that  set  the  Pre^dent  and  Rear-Admiral 
Brownson  at  odds.    The  President,  against 


the  advice  of  the  Rear-Admiral,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  appointed 
a  medical  officer  to  the  command  of  a  hos- 
pital ship.  Thereupon  Rear-Admiral  Brown- 
son  resigned  his  post  because,  as  he  expressed 
it,  the  President's  action  implied  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  his  professional  judgment.  And 
the  President  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  severely  rebuked  the  Rear-Admiral 
for  resigning  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
from  personal  pique. 

Whether  hospital  ships  should  be  commanded 
by  medical  oMcers  is  a  question  upon  which 
laymen  may  hardly  express  an  opinion.  The 
President  holds  that  they  ought  to  be  com- 
manded by  medical  officers,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Japanese  navy.  But,  apart  from  the  merits 
of  ths  case,  the  letters  that  the  President 
wrote  on  the  subject  caused  a  momentary 
sensation  because  of  his  rebuke  to  the  Rear- 
Admiral  for  resigning  from  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  for  such  a  reason.  Here  arises  a 
question  of  naval  discipline  and  ethics. 

This  incident  reveals  the  bitter  feeling  in  the 
Navy  about  the  old  controversy  between  the 
staff  and  the  line;  but  it  would  not  have  made 
much  impression  on  the  lay  mind  if  it  had  not 
happened  to  come  simultaneously  with  severe 
criticism  of  the  construction  of  our  most  re- 
cently built  battleships  and  of  the  whole 
bureau  system  of  naval  administration.  These 
criticisms,  which  for  a  long  time  have  been 
persistent,  were  massed  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Reuterdahl  in  McClure^s  MagazinCy  just  when 
the  fleet  was  starting  for  its  Pacific  cruise,  and 
they  caused  the  public  seriously  to  wonder 
whether  our  naval  construction  has  been  as 
faulty  as  its  critics  assert  and  whether  the 
bureau  system  of  naval  administration  is  bad 
because  of  constant  conflicts  of  authority 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  efficiency.  The 
President  has  called  these  criticisms  gross 
exaggerations.  Doubtless  much  lay  criticism 
deserves  this  description;  but  there  are  naval 
officers  who,  in  effect,  express  agreement 
with  the  critics,  as  far  as  official  propriety  will 
admit. 

At  some  time  in  some  way  the  bureau  sys- 
tem will  undergo  investigation  and  possibly 
modification.  As  regards  the  endless  disputes 
about  the  construction  of  ships,  since  the  build- 
ing and  the  equipment  of  warships  is  always 
undergoing  change,  the  ships  that  are  com- 
plained of  are  likely  to  go  into  the  junk-heap  be- 
fore these  controversies  end.    In  the  meantime 
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the  public  has  this  consolation:  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  officers  and  of  the  men  on 
the  ships  escapes  criticism  from  every  quarter 
and  receives  the  praise  and  appreciation  of 
everybody  who  is  supposed  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

NORMAL  LIFE  mSUSANCB  OOHDITIONS 

MR.  EDWARD  BUNNELL  PHELPS, 
editor  of  the  American  Underwriter,  an 
insurance  journal,  has  computed  for  The 
World's  Work  the  falling-oflF  of  life  insurance 
that  was  caused  by  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion in  New  York  during  the  first  year  there- 
after ;  and  this  falling-off  is  presented  in  the 
following  diagram: 


policies  in  the  "Big  Three"  companies;  and 
the  estimate  is  that  about  half  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  life  insurance  before  the  in- 
vestigation have  gone  into  other  work. 

Of  course,  since  that  first  year  following  the 
investigation,  the  business  of  these  big  com- 
panies, as  well  as  of  smaller  companies,  has 
gained  over  1905-6  ;  and  no  doubt  the  gain 
has  been  of  a  more  normal  kind  of  insurance 
than  the  great  volume  of  policies  that  were 
written  in  the  reckless  period  of  "investment" 
insurance.  The  business  is  sounder  and  fewer 
men  are  bankrupting  themselves  to  keep 
abnormal  policies  paid  up;  and  —  Mr. 
Hughes  is  Governor  of  New  York  and  a  new 
insurance  law  is  in  effect  in  this  state. 
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Computed  from  the  reports  of  the  Connecticut  Insurance  Department  for  a  period  of  eight  yeazs 


The  meaning  of  it  is  that  only  about  four- 
sevenths  as  much  insurance  was  written  during 
the  year  that  followed  the  investigation  as 
would  have  been  written  if  there  had  been  no 
investigation  ;  and  the  percentage  of  loss  by 
the  "Big  Three"  New  York  companies  was 
enormously  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
the  fallihg-off  felt  by  the  smaller  companies. 

The  calculation  is  that  87,000  more  policies 
were  allowed  to  lapse  during  that  year  than 
would  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  of  which  nearly  75,000  were 


THE  6B06RAPH7  OF  OUR  UQUOR  LAWS 

ABOUT  one-half  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States  is  now  "dry"  and  the 
barometer  indicates  that  the  "drought"  will 
extend  to  other  sections  during  the  pi^esent 
year.  The  anti-saloon  sentiment  has  devel- 
oped with  great  rapidity  in  every  part  of  the 
Union  except  Pennsylvam'a,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting fact  about  the  movement  is  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  brought  about.  The 
leaders  have  not  appealed  to  lurid  charts  in 
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tbe  school  physiologies  nor  demolished  private 
property  with  hatdbets,  but  have  based  their 
aiguments  upon  economic  principles  both 
sound  and  'ndisputable. 

In  the  South,  for  instance>  where  the  most 
notable  prohibition  victories  have  recently 
been  won,  there  is  no  Prohibition  party  of  any 
political  importance  —  but  there  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  drunken  man, 
especially  a  drunken  Negro,  is  a  public  menace 
and  a  public  expense.  In  the  interest  of  de- 
cency and  order,  many  men  have  been  willing 
to  overlook  their  individual  preferences  and 
unite  in  passing  laws  that  must  inevitably 
uplift  their  communities.  So,  in  other  states, 
the  issue  has  been  made  against  the  saloon  as 
an  evil  against  the  home,  as  a  menace  to 
the  general  welfare,  as  an  institution  with 
oily  a  technical  right  to. existence.  In  Ken- 
tucky, where  at  least  a  hundred  million  dollars 
is  invested  in  distilleries,  these  arguments 
have  so  outweighed  the  logical  crippling  of 
"a  great  industry"  that  most  of  the  state  is 
DOW  "dry"  and  the  wholesalers  are  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  so  reform  saloons  that  a 
state  prohibition  law  may  be  headed  off. 

There  are  now  but  nine  stiates  and  terri- 
tories in  the  Union  where  the  saloon  is  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  While  about  one-half  of 
the  country  is  "dry,"  the  sale  of  liquor  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  only  five  states,  as  follows: 

Maine  —  the  pioneer  prohibition  state. 

Kansas  —  from  which  even  the  "blind  tigers" 
have  recently  been  cleared  out. 

North  Dakota  —  where  even  liquor  adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  are  prohibited. 

Oklahoma  —  which  entered  the  Union  as  a 
prohibition  state. 

Georgia  —  whose  law,  just  gone  into  effect, 
was  precipitated  by  the  Atlanta  riots. 

Most  of  the  remaining  states  have  local  option 
laws,  and  one  by  one  the  counties  and  towi^ 
are  abolishing  the  saloons.  The  present  status 
of  prohibition  is  now  about  as  follows: 

The  liquor  belt  is  hemmed  in  on  the  west 
by  the  three  Pacific  Coast  states: 

Washington  —  50  "dry"  towns. 

Or^;on  — 12  "dry"  counties  and  170  "dry" 
towns  in  the  21  remaining  counties. 

California  —  4  "dry"  counties  and  many  "dry" 
towns. 

Between  the  liquor  beh  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  —  a  region  which  includes  three 
of  the  "dry*'  states.  North  Dakota,  Kansas, 


and  Oklahoma  —  the  anti-saloon  sentiment  is 
particularly  strong: 

South  Dakota  —  one-fourth  "dry." 

Nebraska  —  400  "dry"  towns. 

Minnesota —  123  "diy"  towns. 

Iowa  —  65  "dry"  coufities;  34  "wet,"  all  of 

which  have  but  one  saloon  each. 
Missouri  —  44   "dry"   counties,    71    "wet." 
Arkansas  —  58   "diy"  counties,    17   "wet." 
Louisiana  —  65  p^r  cent,  of  its  area  is  "  dry." 
Texas — 147  couirties  "dry,"  53  partly  "dry," 

47  "wet";  no  liquor  in  dining-cars. 

Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio 
River  the  sentiment  varies: 

Wisconsin  —  708  "dry"  towns. 

Michigan —i^" dry"  county;  towns  may  not 
vote  on  local  option  as  municipalities. 

Illinois  —  8  counties  and  600  towns  "dry." 

Indiana  —  680  "dry"  townships  out  of  1,016; 
two  judges  have  declared  saloon  licenses  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Ohio  —  1,140  "dry"  townships  out  of  1,376; 
60  per  cent  of  towns  "dry";  many  "dry"  dis- 
tricts in  "  wet "  cities. 

The  Southern  States  have  recently  sup- 
ported the  Prohibition  movement  more  vigor- 
ously than  any  other  large  region: 

Kentucky  —  97  "  dry  "  counties,  18  partly  "  dry,'' 
4  "wet." 

Tennessee  —  entirely  "dry"  outsiile  of  Nash- 
ville, Memphis,  and  Chattanooga. 

Mississippi  —  68  "dry"  counties,  9   "wet." 
Alabama  —  entire   state   will    be   "dry"  after 
Jan.  I,  1909.  / 

Florida  —  34  "dry"  countries  out  of  47. 
South  Carolina —  17  "dry"  counties  out  of  41. 
North  Carolina  —  95  per  cent  "dry." 
Virginia  —  72    "dry"    counties,    46    "wet." 
West  Virginia  —  30  counties  "dry"  out  of  55. 
Maryland  —  14  "dry"  counties,  9  "wet." 
Delaware  —  about  50  per  cent,  "dry." 

The  anti-saloon  element  is  very  strong  in  the 
East,  particularly  in  New  England: 

Pennsylvania  —  temperance  sentiment  weak. 

New  Jersey  —  the  only  "wet"  state  east  of 
the  Rockies. 

New  York  —  602  towns  "  dry  "  or  partly  "  dry  " ; 
New  York  City  "wet." 

Connecticut  —  96  "dry"  towns  out  of  176. 

Massachusetts  —  250  "dry"  towns,  100  "wet." 

Vermont  —  24  towns  "wet." 

Rhode  Island—   one-half  "dry." 

New  Hampshire  —  60  per  cent,  "dry." 

Maine  —  constitutionally  "  dry." 

One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  this  move- 
ment is  the  awakening  of  the  distillers  and 
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brewers  to  the  fact  that  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  their  "industry"  are  the  keepers 
of  disreputable  dives  and  saloons.  The  Whole- 
sale Liquor  Dealers'  Association  of  New 
York  proposes  that  the  laws  be  so  changed 
that  the  saloon  business  shall  be  conducted 
by  "men  of  recognized  character  and  stand- 
ing in  the  community."  But  in  New  York 
City  a  test  of  strength  would  probably  show 
that  the  disreputable  retailers  have  mere  legis- 
lative influence  than  the  wholesale,  i;  and 
in  places  where  the  prohibition  sentiment  is 
strong  a  saloon-keeper  of  "recognized  char- 
acter and  standing  in  the  community"  will 
soon  be  an  impossibility. 

AMERICA'S  SECOND  NOBEL  PRIZE 

T^OR  the  second  time  an  American  has 
-*-  been  selected  to  receive  one  of  the  five 
annual  Nobel  prizes.  Last  year  it  was  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  to  whom  the  distinction 
came  in  recognition  of  his  good  offices  in  help- 
ing Japan  and  Russia  to  come  to  peace. 
This  year  it  is  Professor  Albert  A.  Michel- 
son,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  whom 
the  prize  is  given  for  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  physics,  particularly  in  determining 
the  velocity  of  light. 

This  year's  award  for  "the  most  distin- 
guished work  in  the  field  of  idealistic  tendency" 
in  literature  goes  to  Mr.  Kipling.  Professor 
Buchner,  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  receives 
the  chemistry  prize  (which  was  erroneously 
announced  as  having  gone  to  Sir  William 
Crookes,  of  England).  Dr.  Laveron  of  Paris, 
whose  researches  m  tropical  diseases  have 
been  of  far-reaching  importance,  was  awarded 
the  prize  in  medicine.  The  peace  prize  for 
this  year  was  divided  between  Signor  Moneta 
of  Italy  and  Professor  Louis  Renault  of  Paris. 
Each  of  these  prizes  amounts  to  about 
$40,000. 

Professor  Michelson,  the  winner  of  the 
physics  prize,  is  of  German  birth,  and  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment of  physics  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  His  most  remarkable  work  has  been 
in  devising  instruments  of  precision  by  which 
measurements  of  almost  incredible  smallness 
of  variation  may  be  determined.  For  example, 
every  schoolboy  is  taught  that  the  world's 
standard  unit  of  length  is  the  metre  bar  in 
Paris,  which  is  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
earth's  quadrant.    But  it  has  been  found  that 


the  irregularity  of  the  earth's  surface  called 
for  a  different  form  of  measurement  —  and 
it  was  Professor  Michelson  who  went  to  Paris 
and  measured  the  bar  with  his  "inferometer," 
which  registers  variations  down  to  one  part 
in  ten  million.  He  has  invented  another  in- 
strument, the  "echelon  spectroscope,"  by 
means  of  which  physicists  have  announced  that 
it  is  possible  to  ''ascertain  the  movements  of 
the  electrons  inside  the  atom" —  a  feat  beside 
which  ordinary  microscopic  work  appears 
grossly  mechanical. 

Forty  Nobel  prizes  have  now  been  dis- 
tributed since  the  endowment  was  established 
by  the  inventor  of  dynamite.  The  nation- 
alities of  the  prizemen  are  as  follows:  French 
8,  English  7,  German  7,  Dutch  3,  Scandi- 
navian 3,  Swiss  3,  American  2,  Russian  2, 
Italian  2,  Spanish  2,  Austrian  i. 

PRODIGIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  — AND  ITS 
RESULTS 

BIG  totals  of  statistics  serve  chiefly  to  con- 
fuse the  mind,  because  they  conceal  the 
all-important  unit,  which  is  usually  an  indi- 
vidual. Yet  the  big  totals  of  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion are  impressive  in  spite  of  their  magnitude. 
For  instanoe,  400  millions  of  dollars  were  spent 
in  the  United  States  in  1906  for  education  in 
schools.  The  reports,  especially  of  private 
educational  vork,  are  necessarily  incomplete, 
and  the  total  spent  for  school  work  would 
almost  certainly  reach  500  millions  if  it  could 
be  ascertained.  Of  this  more  than  300  mil- 
lions were  spent  on  the  public  schools  ;  about 
45  millions  on  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
of  technology.  The  other  kinds  of  schools 
run  thus  in  the  order  of  their  expenditure: 

Private  schools 
Schools  for  the  defective 
Normal  schools 
Reformatory  schools 
Professional  schools 
Commercial  schools 

In  the  public  schools  and  colleges  there  were 
about  20  million  pupils  —  one  out  of  every 
four  of  the  population. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  big 
items  is  the  expenditure  for  normal  schools, 
which  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the 
expenditure  for  all  other  sorts  of  professional 
instruction.  The  value  of  any  school  is,  of 
course,  so  directly  dependent  on  the  skiU  and 
character  of  its  teachers  that  the  training  of 
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teachers  is  almost  the  most  important  form 
of  all  this  educational  activity.  While  we 
have  not  schools  enough,  nor  schools  well 
enough  equipped,  our  chief  need  is  not  so 
much  of  more  schools  as  of  better  teachers  — 
of  more  good  teachers.  It  is  significant,  too, 
that  ''commercial"  schools  stand  as  high  in 
the  list  of  expenditures  as  professional  schools 
of  all  other  sorts.  These  were  once  nearly 
all  mere  schools  of  penmanship,  typewriting  and 
stenography,  and  the  like;  but  the  range  of 
studies  now  embraced  imder  the  general  head- 
ing of  "commercial  schools"  is  fast  coming 
to  be  very  much  wider. 

What  a  significant  omission  —  that  there 
is  no  item  of  trade  schools!  There  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  form  a  class  in  such  a 
general  summary. 

The  meaning  of  all  these  vast  totals  is  that 
we  give  an  enormous  volume  of  activity  to 
the  training  of  the  young.  Such  sums  of  money 
were  never  before  spent  for  such  a  purpose  in 
any  country.  The  task  that  they  indicate  is 
the  need  of  directing  this  immeasurable  quan- 
tity of  energy  to  the  best  ends  —  to  the  very 
best  training  that  can  be  given  in  the  world, 
and  to  those  kinds  of  training  of  which  we  have 
especial  need. 

The  present  mood  in  the  United  States  is  a 
mood  of  prodigious  educational  activity,  as 
these  figures  signify.  School  expenditures, 
inadequate  as  they  are,  are  increasing  in  almost 
all  kinds  of  work  and  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. But  there  is  neither  a  professional  nor 
a  public  feeling  that  we  are  solving  all  our 
most  pressing  educational  problems,  as  the 
Germans,  for  instance,  in  a  large  way  solved 
theirs  during  the  period  of  their  educational 
revival.  There  seems  to  be  no  general  agree- 
ment that  all  or  nearly  all  of  our  educational 
work  is  so  directed  as  best  to  prepare  the  mass 
of  American  children  and  youth  for  the  life 
and  the  opportunities  that  await  them. 

JXEAKLY  HALF  A  MILLION  A  DAT  IN  PUBLIC 
BENEFACTIONS 

LAST  year  was  the  most  notable  in  our 
history  for  large  gifts  to  public  and 
charitable  uses.  The  record  that  is  kept  by 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  of  such  published 
gifts  shows  that  their  total  was  nearly  150 
million  dollars.  This  sum  includes  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's unmatched  gift  of  32  millions  at  one 
time  to  the  General  Education  Board  for 
the  promotion  of  higher  education,  his  gifts 


to  Chicago  University,  to  the  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research  in  New  York 
(which  is  richly  justifying  his  munificence  by 
the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  meningitis  and  by 
other  most  hopeful  investigations),  as  well  as 
many  more  benefactions.  It  includes  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage's  10  millions  to  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion for  Social  Service,  and  other  pfts  by  her. 
It  includes  nearly  9  millions  additional  to  the 
original  10  millions  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  and  about  4  millions 
from  him  for  other  purposes;  and  it  includes 
the  late  Miss  Jeanes's  bequests  to  charity 
and  her  million-dollar  fund  for  primary  Negro 
education.  Thus  70  millions  were  given 
dining  the  year  for  educational  purposes  only; 
22  millions  for  museums,  art  gaUeries,  and 
the  like,  including  Mr.  Widener's  great  dona- 
tion to  the  art  museum  in  Philadelphia. 
Eight  millions  were  given  for  hospitals  and 
asylums,  and  a  larger  sum  to  charities  of 
many  sorts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  large  gifts 
for  public  purposes  were  made  by  several  men 
in  the  West,  hitherto  not  known  to  the  general 
public,  such  as  Mr.  Creighton,  of  Omaha,  and 
Mr.  Proctor,  of  Peoria,  111. 

When  one  year  biings  such  great  published 
donations  as  these,  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  many  millions  more  given  in  smaller 
sums.  With  such  a  growing  habit  of  giving, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  dangerous  to  our  in- 
stitutions. Much  of  the  property  of  the  rich 
flows  back  in  a  single  generation  into  chan- 
nels of  public  help;  and  larger  sums  so  flow 
in  our  country  than  in  any  other,  and  in  our 
time  than  ever  before. 

THE  LINGERING  OF  A  MEDLSVAL  STANDARD 

THE  contestants  for  athletic  honors  in  our 
colleges  arc  required  to  reach  a  certain 
grade  in  scholarship;  but  the  contestants 
for  honors  in  scholarship  as  a  rule  have  no 
physical  requirements  made  of  them.  The 
prizes  for  scholarship  may  be  given  to  pale  and 
underfed  "grinds."  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  the 
director  of  the  Harvard  gymnasium,  recently 
made  this  difference  a  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  colleges.  The  notable  thing  about 
such  a  criticism  is  that  it  should,  in  this  broad 
daylight  of  physical  knowledge,  be  necessary 
to  make  it  at  all.  A  pale,  stooping,  flat- 
chested,  soft  lad  ought  not  to  receive  honors 
of  any  sort  from  an  American  college;  for, 
without    enough    physical    training    to    keep 
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him  erect  and  to  give  his  body  the  normal 
strength,  no  lad  can  truly  be  educated.  In  a 
most  serious  sense  he  is  mistrained. 

The  worst  of  the  continued  toleration  of 
mere  book  work  by  underfed  and  under- 
exercised  youths  is  that  many  of  them,  unable 
to  win  success  in  the  more  active  world,  be- 
come teachers  and  finally  members  of  college 
faculties,  and  perpetuate  the  same  type  of 
scholars.    As  Dr.   Sargent  expressed  it: 

**  Competition  is  to-day  the  arch-enemy  of  all 
true  culture,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  See  how 
it  effects  the  scholarship  men  and  athletes  in  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Harvard  offers  at  the 
present  time  about  $100,000  annually  in  some 
three  or  four  hundred  scholarships  ranging  in 
value  from  $150  to  $500  each.  Any  student  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  may  apply  for  one  of 
these  scholarships,  provided  he  has  no  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  weakness,  and  gives  promise  of 
future  usefulness.  After  a  student  receives  a 
scholarship  he  is  advised  to  consult  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium  in  regard  to  his  health;  but 
the  factor  over  all  others  that  determines  whether 
a  given  student  shall  receive  a  scholarship  is  not 
health  or  physical  vigor,  but  his  mental  standing 
according  to  the  rank  book  of  the  faculty.  .  .  . 
In  answer  to  the  question  which  I  usually  put  to 
scholarship  men,  as  to  their  reasons  for  not  giving 
more  attention  to  their  physical  improvement  — 
the  almost  invariable  answer  is  —  *  I  haven't 
time.'  Back  of  this  reply,  however,  the  careful 
observer  may  read  in  their  sad  but  determined 
faces  the  dread  uncertainty  and  constantly 
harrowing  fear  lest  while  they  take  time  for  physi- 
cal exercise,  recreation,  and  enjoyment,  their 
nearest  rival  may  be  at  the  everlasting  grind  that 
will  land  him  a  few  points  nearer  the  desired 
scholarship  goal." 

This  is  not  education,  whatever  else  it  may 
be.  The  Greeks  knew  better  than  this  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

THE  PAPER-MILLS'  DESTRUCTION  OF  FORESTS 

SINCE  the  supply  of  wood-pulp  in  the  United 
States  comes  mainly  from  privately  owned 
forests,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  paper- 
mills  from  spreading  ruin  over  the  tracts  of 
land  under  their  control.  Young  timber  of 
such  small  size  can  be  used  for  pulp  that  there 
is  no  chance  for  natural  reforestation.  An 
area  as  large  as  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  is 
stripped  of  its  spruce  every  year,  and  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  forests  suffer  the 
usual  consequences  that  follow  the  destruction 
of  all  timber.    The  menace  of  the  reckless 


cutting  to  the  timber  resources  of  North 
America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Paper 
Trust  has  acquired  the  timber  rights  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  acres  in  the  province 
of  Quebec.  The  Berlin  Mills  alone  has 
registered  timber  limits  for  tracts  aggregating 
about  the  same  number  of  acres. 

In  the  United  States,  spruce  timber  is  the 
chief  source  of  the  wood-pulp  which  is  made 
into  paper,  and  there  arc  no  spruce  forests 
west  of  New  York  except  small  tracts  in  West 
Virginia,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  New 
York  and  the  New  England  states  are,  there- 
fore, most  concerned  in  this  ruthless  economic 
waste  that  takes  no  thought  for  the  needs  of 
the  future.  In  Maine  all  the  timber  town- 
ships accessible  to  large  rivers  have  already 
been  cut  over.  The  Forestry  Commission  of 
New  Hampshire  estimates  that,  at  the  present 
rate  of  cutting,  the  entire  forest  resources  of 
that  state  will  disappear  within  from  eight  to 
twelve  years.  Vermont's  supply  of  timber  is 
already  down  to  the  point  where  it  barely 
supplies  the  local  demand.  New  York  has 
wisely  taken  legislative  steps  to  check  timber 
destruction.  On  one  tract  of  about  2J 
million  acres,  no  timber  of  any  kind  can  be 
cut  for  twenty  years.  In  1894  the  forests 
of  the  Adirondacks  (about  three-fourths  of 
the  spruce  resources  of  the  state)  were  set 
aside  as  a  reserve.  The  latest  step  is  the 
appropriation  of  ij  million  dollars  to  pur- 
chase additional  forests  for  the  state.  Meas- 
ures such  as  these  are  imperatively  needed 
in  every  state  where  private  corporations 
are  rapidly  destroying  trees  of  any  variety 
without  providing  for  the  growth  of  young 
trees  to  take  the  place  of  present  forests. 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  FUTURE 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  investigating  rural 
public  schools  to  find  out  the  best  work  done 
by  them,  and  what  may  be  done  for  the  better 
building  up  of  country  life.  That  is  as  im- 
portant an  inquiry  as  any  body  of  men  has  in 
hand. 

The  problems  of  city  life  have  by  no  means 
been  solved,  for  they  are  the  most  grievous 
that  civilization  has  to  contend  with.  But 
they  are  at  least  formulated  and,  to  a  degree, 
understood.  Some  of  them  are  in  some  cities 
intelligently  attacked.  But  we  have  too  easily 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  course  of  rural 
life  runs  smoothly  and  continuously  toward 
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betterment.  The  farmers  —  that  is,  the  best 
of  them  —  have  been  prosperous.  We  read 
much  about  the  return  of  population  from 
the  city  to  the  countr>'.  We  have  lately  pro- 
duced a  large  and  most  wholesome  literature 
about  out-door  living  and  the  freedom  and 
the  joy  of  rural  life.  But  the  return  to  the 
country  is  mainly  of  rich  or  well-to-do  persons, 
persons  of  training  who  can  lead  pleasant 
lives  anywhere;  and  we  think  of  and  boast  of 
the  farmer's  prosperity  chiefly  in  the  big 
totals  of  the  Government's  crop  reports. 
While  the  independence  and  the  happiness 
of  the  farmers  are  real  in  many  parts  of  the 
land  and  the  level  of  their  lives  is  constantly 
becoming  higher  in  comfort  and  in  intelligence, 
there  is  nothing  drearier  in  all  the  modem 
world  than  the  lives  of  lonely  women  and  of 
untrained  or  mistrained  children  and  of  dull, 
plodding  men  in  many  country  communities. 
The  trolley  and  the  telephone  and  the  co- 
operative dairy  are  not  yet  within  the  reach 
of  many  millions  of  country'  folk.  They  yet 
know  little,  many  yet  know  nothing,  of  im- 
proved methods  of  agriculture  —  they  plant 
and  reap  as  their  fathers  and  their  fathers' 
fathers  did.  Their  children  attend  schools 
of  long  out-worn  kinds  where  all  t*hat  they 
learn  gives  them  a  desire  for  life  in  a  town; 
and  to  the  towns  they  go  as  soon  as  a  chance 
comes,  as  unprepared  for  town  life  as  for 
country  life. 

It  will  require  a  hundred  years  and  perhaps 
more,  as  we  are  now  going,  for  all  the  forces 
now  at  work  to  make  farm  life  attractive, 
for  the  good  influences  now  sporadically 
organized  to  renxh  all  the  people,  or  nearly 
all,  or  to  stop  the  untrained  rush  to  the  towns. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  other  single 
agency  whereby  all  the  people  are  reached 
that  can  have  so  great  an  influence  as  the 
public  schools  —  public  schools  where  the 
truth  about  American  life  as  it  is  may  be 
taught.  Farming  cannot  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  a  right  view  of  life  can  be  — 
such  a  right  and  balanced  view  of  life  as  will 
lead  to  the  building  of  rural  activity  on  a 
sound  economic  basis. 

The  occupations  of  country  people  must 
be  profitable,  more  profitable  for  the  average 
man  than  the  occupations  of  town  folk.  This 
is  the  economic  bottom  of  the  whole  problem. 
When  this  becomes  generally  true,  the  flow 
of  population*  from  the  country  to  the  city 
will  become  normal. 


But  there  must  be  other  great  forces  set  to 
work  to  make  country  work  profitable  besides 
the  school  -—  more  direct  agencies.  The  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Department  has  done  and 
is  doing  much.  Many  state  departments 
of  agriculture  have  done  and  are  doing  much. 
Some  of  the  great  agricultural  schools,  as  in 
Minnesota,  have  done  and  are  doing  much. 
Some  of  the  organizations  of  farmers  have 
done  and  are  doing  much.  Yet  there  are 
large  sections  of  this  big  task  that  remain 
untouched.  Rural  life  and  rural  work  are 
not  organized  as  town  life  and  town  work 
have  been  organized.  Perhaps  they  can  never 
be  so  completely   and   compactly  organized. 

But  the  great  economic  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  Ireland,  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  is  suggestive.  There 
the  rural  population  is  poor.  It  had  a  long 
period  of  discontent  made  desperate  at  times 
by  famine  and  always  made  worse  by  political 
conditions  and  agitation.  Yet  this  dense 
population  on  a  poor  soil  is  undergoing  such 
economic  organization  as  to  promise  a  revolu- 
tion in  method  and  in  efliciency.  Coopera- 
tion is  taking  the  place  of  grievance  as  an 
Irish  exercise  and  occupation.  The  diff'erence 
between  a  man  whose  business  pays  and  a 
man  whose  business  does  not  pay  is  immeasur- 
able. In  Denmark,  loo,  there  is  such  an 
admirable  system  of  rural  organization,  of 
cooperation,  and  of  instruction  that  all  the 
world   may  learn  lessons  from  that  count r\'. 

This  happy  condition  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  rural  pxjpulation  of  the  United  States  — 
that  over  our  broad  area,  most  of  which  is 
productive  and  much  of  which  is  richly  pro- 
ductive, the  people  shall  be  taught  such  meth- 
ods of  work  as  to  get  the  full  scientific  results 
of  labor;  that  the  whole  industr\'  of  tilling 
the  soil,  with  its  kindred  and  dependent 
industries,  shall  be  so  organized  that  the 
producer  shall  get  the  profit  —  that  all  the 
benefits  which  commercial  organization  and 
machiner)'  have  brought  to  city  life  shall  be 
brought  also  to  rural  life  and  that  rural  occu- 
pations may  become  sufficiently  profitable 
for  rural  life  to  become  glad. 

For  all  time  to  come,  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  get  their 
living  from  the  soil.  Getting  a  living  from 
the  soil  is  now  a  scientific  and  profitable 
pursuit  for  those  who  know  best  how  to  do 
it  —  those  who  take  advantage  of  all  the 
new    knowledge.    As    the   number   of   such 
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persons  increases  and  better  and  better  meth- 
ods are  used,  and  especially  as  better  and 
better  management  is  used,  the  profits  and 
the  joys  of  country  life  will  grow.  Organiza- 
tion will  take  the  place  of  wasteful  individual 
work.  The  mtellectual  life  will  be  cultivated. 
The  time  dreamed  of  by  poets  and  philosophers 
will  come  —  may  come  —  throughout  the  great 
fertile  stretches  of  our  country;  and  it  would 
come  within  a  remarkably  short  time  if  all 
the  forces  now  at  work  for  it  could  be  co- 
ordinated and  directed  right.  A  great  com- 
mon movement  toward  such  an  end  would 
take  rank  as  the  most  important  work  in  our 
land,  perhaps  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  world. 

FLIES  AS  CARRIBRS  OF  DISEASE 

TO  reduce  the  deaths  by  typhoid  fever 
in  New  York  City  from  650  to  360 
annually,  the  deaths  by  diarrhoeal  diseases 
from  7,000  to  2,000,  and  to  prevent  50,000 
other  cases  of  sickness  every  year  —  and  to 
accompUsh  all  this  by  simple  methods  of 
sanitation  —  is  what  a  committee  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  proposes 
in  a  recommendation  to  Governor  Hughes. 
The  recommendation  is  based  upon  a  series 
of  exhaustive  investigations  made  last  summer 
into  the  relation  between  house-flies  and  the 
spread  of  intestinal  diseases.  This  com- 
mittee was  headed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Hatch,  Jr., 
and  Mr.   J.   Pierpont   Morgan.    Its  report. 


recently  published,  will  be  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  as  a  contribution  of  value  to 
the  entire  country.  It  shows,  for  example,  that; 

''the  deaths  from  intestinal  diseases  rose  above 
the  normal  at  the  same  time  at  which  the 
flies  became  prevalent;  culminated  at  the  same 
high  point;  and  fell  off  with  slight  lag  at  the  time 
of  the  gradual  falling  off  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
insects." 

Also,  that  even  the  secondary  prevalence  of  flies 
in  September  is  yearly  reflected  in  the  death- 
rate. 

But  the  committee  does  not  base  its  con- 
clusions merely  on  these  observations.  Fly- 
traps were  then  placed  all  over  the  city  and 
the  flies  collected  daily  were  counted  and 
examined.  Most  of  them  were  found  to  be 
covered  with  bacteria  of  various  kinds.  On 
one  specimen  were  counted  more  than  100,000 
bacteria;  "he  had  been  walking  over  human 
excreta  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  nearest 
milk-pitcher." 

The  transmission  of  typhoid  fever  by  means 
of  flies  is  not  a  new  discovery,  but  the  mos- 
quito's part  in  spreading  malaria  has  received 
more  attention  from  the  general  public. 
Since  there  are  approximately  150  deaths  in 
New  York  City  from  intestinal  diseases 
to  every  death  from  malaria,  the  committee 
suggests  that  "the  ominous  buzzing  in  the 
pantry  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  high- 
keyed  note  of  the  mosquito  in  the  sleeping- 
room  above." 


SHALL  ONE  BUY  STOCKS  BECAUSE 
THEY  ARE  LOW? 


THE  financial  record  of  1907  is  probably 
the  strongest  possible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  most  conservative,  as 
opposed  to  the  more  speculative,  forms  of 
investment.  Although  last  year  saw  disaster 
and  panic,  there  was  no  default  in  the 
interest  of  bonds  issued  by  important  rail- 
roads or  industrials  and  properly  secured  by 
mortgages. 

The  first  week  or  so  of  1908  saw  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  it  is 
true,  but  the  indications  are  that  even  in  that 
case  the  old  bonds  will  get  their  regular  inter- 
est  as  it  falls  due. 


The  mere  recital  of  this  fact,  emphasizei^^^ 
as  it  has  been  by  the  many  dividends  omittec^* 
by  dividends  on  stocks  paid  in  scrip,  by  d^^" 
fault  in  many  forms,  should  ansvver  the  of^^'' 
repeated  question:  "Why  should  I  buy  bonc^^ 
that  give  me  only  5  per  cent,  when  I  can 
good  stocks  to  yield  7  per  cent.?" 

The  general  lesson  of  1907  appears  to 
that  the  man  or  the  woman  who  desires  abs^^^' 
lute  safety,  and  must  have  that  above  all  chan.^^^ 
of  gain,  will  find  his  or  her  proper  field  f<^^ 
investment    among    mortgage    bonds,    moiT^^ 
gages,  and  other  evidences  of  debt  well  secured- 
The  record,  analyzed  in  some  detaili  contaii^^ 
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direct  warnings  in  great  volume  against  the 
purchase  of  mining  or  industrial  stocks  as 
permanent  investments.  Even  the  stocks  of 
railroads  and  traction  companies  are  not 
Immune  from  danger.  If  one  may  draw  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  such  stocks  from 
the  data  in  hand,  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  really  conservative  investor  will  take 
them  only  in  relatively  small  quantities. 

.  It  is  a  hard  lesson,  for  the  higher  profits  of 
stocks  are  always  alluring,  and  the  return 
from  good  bonds  or  mortgages  is  frequently 
very  low.  To-day  this  excuse  has  lost  its 
force  to  some  extent,  for  more  than  5  per 
cent,  on  bonds  may  be  obtained  with  perfect 
safety;  but,  in  general,  the  investor  frets 
because  he  cannot  get  more  than  4J  or  5  per 
cent.,  while  his  neighbor  talks  to  him  of  the 
10,  20,  sometimes  100  per  cent,  profit  made 
in  a  single  year  in  mining  stocks. 

Yet,  during  the  ten  weeks  ending  December 
15,  1907,  more  than  a  dozen  large  mining 
companies  either  reduced  or  omitted  dividends. 
The  list  includes  such  companies  as  the  Ana- 
conda and  the  Amalgamated  Copper.  In 
the  purely  industrial  field,  five  companies  of 
importance  either  reduced  or  omitted  divi- 
dends, or  went  into  bankruptcy.  Three  large 
public  utility  concerns  stopped  dividends.  The 
Western  Union  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  declared  dividends  in  scrip.  The 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  ceased  pay- 
ing interest  on  its  debenture  bonds. 

Individually,  the  most  distressing  incidents 
of  the  period  were  the  declines  in  Western 
Union  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  the 
temporary  collapse  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric. Western  Union  stock  has  been  consid- 
ered for  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the 
standard  stocks.  It  has  been  *  planted" 
safely  in  the  little  strong  boxes  of  widows  and 
orphans  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Relatively, 
it  is  the  most  widely  distributed  industrial 
stock  in  the  country,  and  is  held  by  more  of 
the  "iniK)cent-investor"  class  than  any  other 
industrial,  or  perhaps  any  other  stock.  The 
circumstances  that  have  hit  it  so  hard  come 
dose  to  being  a  national  disaster. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  one  of  the  good 
railfoads  of  the  South.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  live  in  its  territory  have  held 
it  as  a  safe,  soimd,  conservative  investment. 
The  effect  of  its  decline  in  revenues  and  in 
prestige  is  acutely  felt  m  the  same  section  of 
the  country  that  was  so  severely  hurt  by  the 


Seaboard  Afr  Line  collapse  of  four  years  ago, 
and  by  the  cutting  of  the  Southern  Railway 
preferred  dividend  last  summer.  The  South- 
em  investor,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing, 
is  paying  a  good  stiff  price  for  his  anti-railroad 
crusade. 

A  year  ago,  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
stood  near  the  head  of  the  list  of  our  manu- 
facturing stocks.  Investors  bought  it  as  "gilt- 
edge"  at  prices  near  $180  per  share.  It 
seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  disaster  in  any 
form.  Its  statements  of  earnings  were  allur- 
ing. Its  business  crowded  its  enormous  plants. 
Its  10  per  cent,  dividends  invited  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  To-day,  as  I  write,  the 
stock  is  selling  below  $50  per  share,  and  the 
company  rests  in  the  hands  of  receivers.  In 
the  long  run,  it  will  come  back;  but  many 
a  small  holder  of  its  stock  passed  a  sad 
Christmas  in  contemplation  of  his  depleted 
fortune. 

The  story  of  the  mining  stocks  and  the 
method  of  their  distribution  is  no  new  thing 
to  the  reader  of  The  World's  Work.  Just 
a  year  ago,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  boom  in 
the  very  stocks  that  to-day  lie  in  disaster,  I 
wrote  this  paragraph,  and  published  it  in 
the  face  of  the  severest  criticism: 

"The  small  investor  should  by  no  means  pur- 
chase mining  stocks.  These  stocks  are  to  be 
regarded  as  utterly  unfit  for  the  investment  of 
savings.  We  shall  make  no  exception  to  this 
statement.  It  applies  with  almost  equal  vital 
significance  to  the  stocks  of  the  Anaconda,  Calu- 
met &  Hecla,  and  Amalgamated  Copper  as  to 
the  thousand  n^w  glittering,  alluring  prospects 
that  parade  themselves  day  by  day  in  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  the  press." 

Of  the  three  representative  stocks  selected 
for  illustration  in  this  statement,  the  Anaconda 
and  the  Amalgamated  have  reduced  dividends, 
and  their  stocks  have  suffered  a  collapse 
almost  unparalleled  in  financial  history-. 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  go  through  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  day  and  reckon  up 
the  number  of  old  men  and  old  women  who 
are  living  in  poverty  this  year  because  the 
copper  companies  have  cut  their  dividends, 
or  omitted  them  entirely.  Boston  is  the 
centre  of  the  copper-stock  industry.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  market.  One  may  not  guess 
how  many  little  homes  are  mortgaged  this  year 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  "copper"  divi- 
dends, for  more  than  half  of  the  $12,000,000 
or  so  of  reduction  in  di\idends  during  that 
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ten-weeks  period  fell    upon    the   holders   of 
copper  stodcs. 

Recently  this  magazine  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  had  lost  money  in  a  bank 
failure.  She  wanted  to  "make  it  up,"  by 
buying  some  stock  that  would  "double  in  a 
year,"  as  her  neighbor  had  once  done.  She 
wanted  the  name  of  the  stock.  The  editor 
dech'ned  to  guess,  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
guess  turned  out  badly  he  would  have  done 
her  an  irreparable  injury;  while,  if  it  turned 
out  well,  he  would  have  given  to  her  the  belief 
that  such  investment  is  fit  for  such  an  investor 
—  a  touch  of  the  gambling  mania,  perhaps. 
In  the  end,  the  result  could  be  only  bad. 
Almost  inevitably  it  would  ultimately  result 
in  additional  loss,  probably  in  ruin. 

Now,  there  are  occasions  upon  which  the 
editor  will  give  advice  concerning  stock  in- 
vestments, even  for  the  most  conservative. 
Sometimes,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
investor  that  he  or  she  get  7  per  cent.,  or  an 
even  larger  return,  on  the  investment.  In 
such  a  case  caution  must  be  urged;  yet  even 
the  widow  or  the  orphan  may  be  advised  to 
purchase  some  good,  quiet,  preferred  stock 
of  an  industrial,  or  the  stock  of  a  railroad. 
There  are  industrials  that  have  been  seasoned 
by  the  storms  of  past  years.  There  are  rail- 
road stocks  to-day  to  yield  close  to  7  per  cent, 
with  what  one  must  call  safety.  Yet,  in 
selecting  such  investments,  any  man  may 
make  a  mistake.  Danger  is  part  of  the  price 
one  must  pay  for  larger  revenue. 

In  buying  bonds,  one  must  also  exercise 
the  nicest  discrimination.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  upon  the  readers  of  these  articles 
that  in  the  purchase  of  street  railway,  public 
utility,  telephone,  and  industrial  bonds  they 
rely  only  upon  the  very  best  of  banking  houses. 
It  is  timely  to  repeat  that  warning.  Indis- 
criminate purchases  of  such  bonds  will  lead  to 
loss,  almost  inevitably.  There  are  hundreds 
of  street  railway  and  power  company  and 
public  utility  bonds  now  offered  throughout 
the  country,  frequently  in  the  communities 
where  the  companies  operate,  at  high  prices, 
and  under  circumstances  that  in  many  cases 
come  close  to  swindling.  IxKal  bankers,  far 
from  being  a  safeguanl  to  prevent  such  gutting 
of  the  investment  community,  are  too  apt 
to  aid  and  abet  the  process,  tempted  some- 
times by  accounts  opened;  lured,  I  regret  to  say, 
too  often  by  profits  to  be  made  by  themselves 
through  the  flotation  of  the  bonds  or  stocks. 


The  nicest  care  must  be  used,  particularly 
to-day,  when  danger  lurks  in  the  securities  of 
every  company  not  fully  equipped  to  with- 
stand a  business  depression*  Buy  telephone 
bonds  from  specialists  in  telephone  bonda, 
firms,  at  that,  of  established  reputation,  wide 
experience,  and  known  integrity.  Buy  trac- 
tion bonds  in  the  same  way,  and  only  in  that 
way.  You  may  find  your  banker  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  Chicago  — even  in  smaller 
cities.  But  be  sure  you  find  him.  You 
cannot  get  certainty  and  security  in  small' 
traction,  telephone,  or  industrial  bonds  with- 
out him. 

As  to  dividends  declared  in  scrip,  one  must 
reserve  judgment  until  normal  money  condi- 
tions return.  To  pay  one  dividend  in  this 
way,  merely  because  the  actual  cash  is  unob- 
tainable by  reason  of  extraordinary  conditions, 
is  not  at  all  open  to  criticism.  To  continue 
to  pay  scrip  dividends  would  be  an  investment 
crime.  If  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  cannot 
pay  cash  dividends  at  the  time  of  the  next 
declaration,  it  should  not  pay  any  dividend, 
even  though  by  such  omission  its  bonds  would 
cease  to  be  legal  investments  for  Connecticut 
savings  banks.  Practically  the  same  applies 
to  the  Western  Union,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and 
others.  Regular  dividends  should  be  in  cash 
or  nothing. 

If  the  study  of  industrial  stocks  over  this 
period  does  not  persuade  the  average  reader 
to  the  extremest  caution  in  making  invest- 
ments in  industrial  stocks,  even  the  best  of 
them,  nothing  in  this  world  will  persuade  him 
except  actual  experience,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  experience  is  that  wfam 
a  man  has  had  it  he  generally  has  no  moncf 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  contrary,  the  balancing  fact  if  one  ] 
call  it  so,  is  the  fact  that  thef  good 
bought  by  the  general  public  during  the 
months  of  disturbance  will  almost  certafii|^- 
show  increases  in  value  as  time  goes  -^* 
The  reports  tell  us  that  the  number  of  sled- 
holders  in  the  standard  railroads  has  inoeuid 
by  50  per  cent,  or  more  in  the  past  year.  Tbe 
number  of  bondholders  is  not  reported,  but 
here,  too,  there  has  been  large  increase.  Jdon 
and  more,  as  the  natural  market  forces  have 
been  allowed  to  work  out  their  natural  ends, 
the  public  has  come  to  own  the  corporations. 
That  is  a  good  thing,  both  for  the  people  and 
the  corporations. 
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THE  poet  who  loudest  and  best  sings 
the  glories  of  the  English  has  outlined 
their  over-seas  policj'  in  this  way: 

"They  terribly  caipct  the  earth  with  dead,  and 
before  their  cannon  cool 
They  walk  imarmed  by-  twos  and  threes  to  call 
the  living  to  schooL" 

It  was  Egypt  that  Mr.  Kipling  had  in  mind. 


and  the  founding  of  Gordon  College  at  Khar- 
tum was  his  inspiration.  He  did  not  consider 
it  worth  while  to  say  that  Kitchener's  army 
(which  did  the  "carpeting")  marched  past 
more  than  a  hundred  American  schools  before 
it  reached  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  the 
\niite  Nile.  United  States  soldiers  have 
never  strewn  Egypt  with  dead,  but  our  mis- 
sion teachers  have  called  more  of  its  living  to 
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rschotjl  than  even  Lord  Cromer  did  in  his  long 
and  const  mctivc  reign.  When  an  American 
poet  comes  whose  sou!  shall  be  moved  by  great 
achicvemenls,  we  also  shall  have  some  brave 
singing  and  the  American  teacher  as  an  edu- 
cational empire-builder  will  be  one  of  his 
themes.  While  w^e  await  his  coming,  hear  the 
story  in  prose. 
If  a  man  in  quest  of  material  for  an  American 
educational  exhibit  were  to  sail  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  a  phonograph  recorderi  he  would 
come  up  on  the  other  side  at  Sandy  Hook  with 


THE  FRESHXUN  CLASS,  ASSTUT  COLLEGE 

a  polyglot  collection  of  records  that  would 
give  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  a  new 
conception  of  their  part  in  the  world's  advance 
toward  light.  His  audience  might  hear  a 
spelling-class  recite  in  the  tuneful  Hawaiian 
tongue  or  listen  to  Moros,  Tagalogs,  and  Igor- 
rotes  reading  from  the  same  McGuffey's 
Reader,  A  change  of  records  might  bring 
the  sound  of  little  Japanese  reciting  geography, 
or  of  Chinese  repealing  the  multiplication 
table  in  a  dozen  dialects.  Another  record 
w^ouJd  tell  in  quaint  Siamese  the  difiference 


I 
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THE  GREEK  FOOTBALL  TEAM  OF  AN  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  IN  TURKEY 
At  Marsovati,  ^$0  mites  east  of  CbnstantiDOple 
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betw-een  a  transitive  and  an  intransitive  verb, 
or  conjugate  the  verb  *'  to  be"  in  any  one  of  the 
languages  of  India*  One  might  hear  a  pro- 
fessor  from  Peansylvania  lecturing  on  anatomy 
to  a  class  of  young  men  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Darius;  or  a  young  woman  from  Massa- 
chusetts explaining  the  mysteries  of  an  eclipse 
to  a  group  of  girls  in  Constantinople;  or  a 
Princeton  man  telling  in  Arabic  the  relation 
between  a  major  and  a  minor  premise. 
Manual  training  teachers  would  recognize 
the  sound  of  hammer  and  plane  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  ring  of  an  anvil  on  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalayas,  or  the  hum  of  a  circular  saw 
on  the  Congo  or  the  Niger,  And^  when  the 
audience  had  listened  to  all  this  and  **My 
Countr)%  'tis  of  Thee"  in  Esquimaux  and  in 
Spanish,  the  exhibit  of  American  teaching 
would  have  only  begun. 

SCHOOLS   AT   AMERICAN    OUTPOSTS 

In  the  September  number  of  this  magazine 
it  was  shown  that  in  nine  years  the  Americans 
have  not  only  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  schools  in  Porto  Rico:  we  have  pushed  out 
the  Porto  R lean's  horizon  and  opened  up  new 
vistas  of  life.  We  have  not  made  such  a  trans- 
formation  in  the  Hawaiians,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  they  came  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  their  percentage  of  literacy  was  almost 
as  good  as  ours.    They  were  a  nation  of  edu- 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AT  KIVALIKA,  ALASKA 

cated  men  and  women,  with  colleges  and  semi- 
naries and  industrial  schools,  and  with  primary 
schools  scattered  all  over  the  Hawaiian  group. 
But  all  this  machinery  of  civilization  had  been 
installed  and  kept  in  motion  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century  by  American  teachers,  after  all; 
for  the  American  Board  of  Missions  began  its 
work  there  in  1S20.  The  public  school  at 
Lahainaluna  began  as  a  mission  school  more 
than  seventy  years  ago.  and  most  of  the  higher 
inslitutions^such  as  Oahu  College,  the  oldest 
college  west  of  the  Rockies^had  similar 
beginnings.  One  American  woman.  Miss 
Ogden,  trained  more  than  a  thousand  Hawaiian 
gids  for  lives  of  usefulnesSj  and  did  her  work 
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as  earnestly  as  if  she  had  foreseen  that  these 
girls  would  become  the  mothers  of  a  generation 
of  American  citizens. 

In  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Hawaii 
to-day  there  are  more  than  20,000  children — 
HawaiianSj  Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Americans,  Porto  Ricans,  Germans,  British, 
Scandinavians,  and  other  nationalities.  There 
are  two  school  buildings  that  cost  nearly 
$50,000  each  and  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
college  is  projected.  That  the  training  is 
practical  and  progressive  under  the  American 
regime  is  shown  by  the  Royal  School  in  Hono- 


ary  teacher  preceded  the  public  school.  The 
northernmost  school  in  America — Point  Bar- 
row, on  the  Arctic  Ocean — is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  mission  station.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  charge  of  education  ^ 
in  Alaska,  is  a  Presb}1erian  minister;  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  northern  schools,  Mn 
W.  T.  Loppj  whose  district  has  a  thousand 
miles  of  Arctic  coast-line,  was  formerly  a 
missionary.  He  has  a  medal  of  honor 
from  Congress  in  recognition  of  conspicuous 
heroism. 

When  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russiai 


ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA 
Pupils  and  teachers  of  Montevideo  Academy,  Uruguay 


lulu.  It  is  organized  as  a  **  school  city/'  with 
a  mayor,  a  board  of  aldermen,  and  regular 
municipal  departments.  Police  court  is  held 
daily,  with  Toyoichi  Nakamura  as  judge  and 
Sam  Smith  as  county-attomey.  ShcrifT  Henry 
Aki  reports  the  following  arrests  during  one 
week  in  September:  Fighting,  6;  disobedience, 
3\  truancy,  2;  playing  in  line,  11;  stealing,  2; 
smoking,  2,  The  reports  of  the  "chief  sani- 
tary inspector*'  and  of  the  "superintendent 
of  public  works"  seem  to  show  that  the  olTen- 
ders  worked  out  their  sentences  on  what  corre- 
sponds to  the  municipal  rock*pile. 

Alaska  is  another  territory  where  the  mission- 


in  1867,  the  natives  around  Point  Barrow 
were  so  wild  and  lawless  that  shipwrecked 
sailors  preferred  to  trust  the  mercy  of  the  frozen 
sea.  In  the  'eighties  an  American  army  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  a  polar  station  at  Barrow  found 
it  expedient  to  build  a  turret  and  fortify  il  with 
cannon.  But  the  mission  teachers  brought 
about  such  a  transformation  that  w^hen  eight 
whaling  ships  were  wTecked  off  the  coast 
in  the  'nineties,  the  rescue  of  400  American 
seamen  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  these  natives,  who  gav^  up 
their  only  reindeer  herd.  Irrigating  s! reams 
are  not  more  vital  to  the  Western  deserts  than 
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are  reindet^r  to  northern  Alaska,  yet  Congress 
could  not  see  this  until  Dn  Jackson  had  gone 
out  among  his  friends  and  raised  the  $2,000 

J  necessary  to  make  the  first  experiment.  Cun- 
ously  enough,  reindeer  breeding  is  now  a 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the 

[reindeer    is    the    main     dependence    of   the 

[natives  for  food  and  transportation. 

During  the  year  ended  last  June,  fifty-two 

[  public  and  many  mission  schools  were  main- 
tamed  in  Alaska,  industrial  training  receiving 


those  of  any  other  new  possession.  Statesmen 
and  others  who  are  disgruntled  over  Ameri- 
can  rule  wiU  find  the  annual  school  reports 
little  suited  for  their  campaign  documents. 
The  thundering  echoes  of  Manila  Bay  had 
scarcely  died  away  before  our  army  officers 
had  the  Manila  school-betls  ringing;  and 
before  the  machinery  of  insular  government 
was  in  place,  Dr.  F,  W,  Atkinson  had  laid 
out  a  system  of  public  instruction  such  as  no 
colony   ever  had   before.     To   organize    and 
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ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  SOXTTH  AMERICA 
Girls*  Department  of  Iqutque  English  College,  in  Chile 


M 


the  emphasis.  For  the  present  year  the  appro- 
priation has  been  doubled.  The  new  school- 
hous^  now  being  erected  in  isolated  districts 
**^^a  new  feature— a  hospital  ward  in  which 
fheteacherwill  be  physician  and  nurse.  There 
^  probably  no  region  anwhere  in  the  world 
Jhere  such  a  large  demand  is  made  upon  the 
5^'otion  and  courage  and  physical  endurance 
^*  school4eachcrs, 

^UCATING  FItrPmOS  OUT  OF  SAVAGERY 

Tbe  Philippines  brought  to  us  a  series  of 
^'^aiional  problems  entirely  different  from 


conduct  the  schools  until  a  supply  of  native 
teachers  could  be  trained,  and  then  to  act  as 
supeH'isors  of  districts,  he  made  an  appeal, 
for  the  best  teachers  that  the  United  Slates 
could  furnish.  The  transport  Thomas  sailed 
in  the  summer  of  1901  with  500  trained  young" 
men  and  women.  Never  in  the  history  of 
colonial  government  was  such  another  cargo 
sent  to  sea. 

These  and  the  other  American  teachers 
did  a  peculiarly  difficult  work  and  did  it  so 
well  that  a  commanding-general  estimated  the 
restraining  influence  of  fifty   teachers   in   a 


A.  B,  C  F.  H* 


JAF/iNESE  GIRLS  EDUCATED  BY  AMERICANS  AT  KOBI-   COLLEGE 
Of  164  graduates  up  .0  1900,  100  had  volwixtecned  for  Christian  service  among  their  own  people.     The  CoUegc  has 
helped  to  raise  the  status  of  women  throughout  Japan 


THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  TEHERAN,  PERSIA 

The  young  men  educated  In  the  mission  schools  have  had  a  large  part  in  the  awakening  ef  the  decadent  empire. 

Many  of  them  have  become  physicians*  icftchei*,  offidala*  and  kadeim  ia  buainea* 
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A    o.  C*  K,  M. 


LAYING  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  AN   AMERICAN 
COLLEr,E,  MAKATHI.  IN7JIA 

disaffected  pro\inct!  to  ht  equal  to  that  of  a 
regiment  of  troops.  They  were  much  more 
than  teachers:  they  were  the  exponents  of 
Western  civilization.  Scattered  by  ones  ami 
twos  throughout  the  archipelago— among  Taga- 
logs,  Igorrotes,  Negritos,  and  Moros— they 
lived  in  huts*  ote  native  food,  and  braved  the 


A-  Jl.  M.    Ut 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  A  NEW  SI  UDENT  AT  DUNCAN  BAPTIST 

ACAOI'IMY,  TOKIO,  JAPAN 
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ladrone*s  spear  and  the  pestilence  that  walk^ 
in  darkness.  In  some  districts  they  were  post- 
masters and  foresters  and  weather  obser\'ers  as 
well  as  teachers*  When  cholera  closed  his 
schotjl,  the  teacher  became  the  village  health- 
othcer  and  nurse.  When  local  discontent 
swelled  to  the  point  of  revoltj  the  teacher  was 


PROFESSORS  AJTO  STtTDENTS  OF  BETHEL  THEOLOGICAL  5LMI 
lU  ianinaii^a  ii  &  pan  ^  ib«  ediaad&H!  wott  ^  A 
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CLASS   OF  1900,  INTERN  ATI  OhTAL    INSTITUTE.    MADRID 


Mi     M*     Mi 

CLASS  OF  1&0&,  Gllil-S*  SCHOOL,  PEiUNG^  CHINA 


the  tribal  counsellor  and  an  unofficial  member  the  early  period,  from  1 901  to  1904,  the  aver- 

of  the  Peace  Tribunal*  age    expenditure    for    school    purposes    was 

Briefly  told  in  figures,  here  is  the  story  of  $1,279,680  a  year,  with  many  natives  teaching 

the  American  teacher  in  the  Philippines.    In  without  pay.    Furniture  and   books  by  the 


CLAiJS  UF  1904,  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  FCJR  GIRLS,  CONSTANTINOPLE 

One  graduaic  of  ihb  collcgf  h  the  only  Moharamedan  won!iin  in  the  Turkish  Empire  with  the  dcgrtc  of  li.  A. 
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shipload  were  sent  out  from  the  United  Stales 
and  distributed  among  the  schools — ^22,500 
desks  and  268,000  textbooks  and  350,000  slate 
pencils  in  a  single  year,  1902.  During  that  year 
806  American  teachers  and  ifiis  natives  were 
teaching  in  1^35  schools.  The  report  for  the 
foIlov%ing  year  showed  an  attendance  of  more 
than  i8ojOQO  children  in  the  day  schools  atone. 
In  March,  1905,  it  reached  half  a  million.  At 
the  pn?senl  time,  without  any  increase  in  the 
American  force,  about  5,000  native  teachers 
are  at  work.  The  Insular  Normal  School, 
with  a  large  faculty  and  a  fine  equipment,  1$ 
turning  out  trained  teachers  at  a  rate  that  keeps 
the  statistician  busy  revising  his  figures.  The 
higher  industrial  schools  are  doing  a  work 
just  as  remarkable  and  as  far-reaching  m 
itirtucncc*  No  attempt  is  made  to  give  the 
figurcSt  for  agricultural  and  manual  training  is 
being  introduced  into  even  the  primary  schools 
so  rapidly  that  ligures  are  out  of  date  when 
ihey  come  from  the  cable.  As  a  part  of  this 
great  eam|>aign,  which  will  in  a  few  years  lift 
the  Filipino  out  of  the  ranks  of  th*"  savage 
tribes,  scores  of  the  most  capable  young  men  and 
women  are  being  educatcil  in  American  colleges, 
The  doings  uf  the  United  States  sailor  and 
soldier  in  the  Philippines  once  caused  us  as  a 
nation  to  turn  handsprings  of  delight;  it  is  now 
rhe  teacher's  turn. 
Even  the  Island  of  Cuam^  one  of  the  loneliest 


THE  MEMORIAL  SCHOOL.  TABRIZ,  PERSIA 
Et«:[«1  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Thaw,  of  PiUKhurHli 

outposts  in  the  Pacific,  has  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  school-teacher  as  well  as  of  the 
marine.  Too  small  for  a  regular  governor 
—it  is  only  thirty-two  miles  long  by  seven 
wide — it  is  in  charge  of  an  officer  of  the  navy. 
Up  to  1904,  Guam  was  practically  without 
schools.  On  May  i6th  of  that  year  Com- 
mander Dyer  arrived;  on  June  13th  he 
''opened  school"  with  a  marine  and  two  clerks 
as  teachers.  The  report  for  igo;  shows  1,601 
pupils,  with  agricultural,  industrial^  and  night 
schools.  Since  nobody  ever  goes  to  Guam 
except  on  detailed  duty  and  since  few  of  its 
people  will  ever  see  any  other  island  or  countrVt 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  FOR   IHP:  i  LTL RE  MOTHERS  UE  INDIA 

The  GIrb'  BoardiDg  School  at  Ssaikot,  of  lijgh -school  grade 
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U.B.li 


AN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  HOME  FOR  GIRLS,  PASRUR  INDIA 

A  cot  ton -spin  ning  class  at  work*      Mosi  of  these  girls  were  brought  fmm  the  famine  district 


the  teacher's  work  is  directed  mainly  to  the 
practical  branches.  But  Guam  is  none  the 
less  a  part  of  our  educational  empire. 

So  mucJi  for  the  school-teacher  in  our  own 
possessions.  When  to  this  work  is  added  that 
of  more  than  half  a  million   teachers   in   the 


colleges  and  professional  and  common  schools 
of  the  United  States,  the  grand  total  will  repre- 
sent the  American  teacher's  work  under  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  But  that  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story.  ■ 

No  record  nf  American  teaching  can  pretend 


FIELD-DAY  AT  THE  SVRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE,  BEmiTT 
h  has  IS  buildiugs^  68  eminent  iogtnictois,  and  mnrW  1,000  students.     Engltsh  is  itic  language  of  instructi<wi 
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ROBERT  COLLlKiK,  Ct  >NSTANTiNOFLE,    OVERLOOKING  THE  BOSPHORUS 
Founded  bv  Dr*  Cyrus  Hamlin  ^n  1863,  St  has  led  the  edticatiotial  movement  of  a  largf  part  of  the  Oriental  world 


to  amlhing  like  completeness  unless  it  includes 
the  work  of  American  missionaries,  for  the 
same  kind  of  foundation  teaching  is  going  on 
throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Pacific  islands 
that  was  done  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  a  gener- 


ation ago.  The  missionary  as  the  herald  of  a 
new  failh  concerns  chiefly  the  churches  that 
send  him  forth,  but  his  ministry  to  human 
suffering  and  his  intlucnce  as  a  world-wide 
educator    concern    alt    who     take    pride    in 


STUDENTS  OF  FirTEEN  NATIONALITIES  IN  ROBERT  COLLEGE 
Beginning  at  the  Jcft,  front  fow:   American,  Eg>'ptiJiti.  Scotch,  Turkbh,   Russian,   Georgian.   Israelite. 
Greek,  Austrian,  PoLlsli,  Daknftti&a,     Third  row;   Armenian,  Can&dlaa,  English,  Butgarimn 
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If  the  different  flags  that  float  over  mission 
schools  taught  by  men  and  women  from  the 
United  States  were  brought  together,  there 
would  be  enough  to  *' dress"  a  battleship. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  complete  summary 
of  these  schools  is  that  compiled  in  1902  by  Dr. 
James  S.  Dennis.  It  shows  that  more  than  a 
million  pupils  are  yearly  enrolled  in  Protestant 
schools  in  foreign  lands,  and  that  the  number 
of  American  schools  is  almost  as  great  as  rhat 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

In  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  American's  call 


A.  ».  M.  U. 
CONGO  INDUSTRIAL  STUDENTS  AND  SOME  HAEDWQQD 
FURNITURE  MADE  BY  THEM  AT  IKOttO 

American  achievement.  The  missionarj"  teacher 
is  not  represented  in  the  National  Teachers' 
Association,  nor  are  his  reports  to  be  found  in 
the  bulky  volumes  annually  issued  from  Wash- 
ington, yet  no  teachers  anywhere  are  doing 
more  to  ''reclaim  by  culture  vast  areas  in  the 
mental  life  of  the  world."  Some  of  them — 
like  Dn  W,  A,  P.  Martin,  of  Peking— have 
witnessed  the  transformation  of  an  empire, 
partly  as  the  result  of  their  own  work. 
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*Th€  BafftiM  Mismmary  M^gatimf  for  March,  1906,  isporu  S.6sl 
Amtrtcao  sch/ociis.  as  lollowa:   Amirritaii    IlaptisLs,    i.fsj;    SouilicrtE 

DiACiplts  of  Christ,  j6. 


MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  UPPER  CONGO  PUSHING  FARTHER  INTO  THE  INTERIOR 
The  American  Baptist  steamer  Goodwill  leaving  Bopoto  with  workers  to  establish  a.  oew  station 
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to  lchcx)l  was  first  heard  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  Samuel  R.  Brown,  of  Mon- 
son,  Mass. — who  entered  Yale  with  six  and 
a  half  cents  and  worked  his  way  through — 
opened  a  school  at  Macao  and  transferred  it 
lo  Hong  Kong  as  soon  as  foreigners  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  '*the  open  doon"  On  his 
return  to  America  he  brought  three  of  his 
schoolboys,  the  first  Chine.se  to  be  educated  in 
this  country.  To  %vhat  degree  the  '*  awakening 
of  China**— so  often  credited  to  the  cannon  of 
the  little  brown  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Yellow  Sea — is  in  reality  due  to  the  American 
school-bell  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
compact  facts.  In  China  there  are  at  least 
175  missionar)^  institutions  for  advanced  edu- 
cation. Of  those  enumerated  by  Dr-  Dennis, 
the  Americans  conduct  all  of  the  thirteen 
colleges  and  unh'ersities,  two-thirds  of  about 
seventy  theological  and  training  schools,  six 
of  the  seven  industrial  schools^  five  of  the  six 
kindergarten  schools,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  thirty-two  medical  colleges. 

Peking  University,  the  pride  and  glory  of 
American  Methodists,  is  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational institutions  east  of  Sue:;.  Since  1890 
it  has  been  virtually  independent  but  it  m 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York* 
About  500  students  are  annually  enrolled  in  It« 
five  departments,  most  of  them  being  wtudenln 
from  the  north  of  China*  Its  mcditai  couritt; 
—five  years  of  nine  months  each-  ia  man? 
thorough  than  that  of  most  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  of  the  Uniterl  States,  Nanking 
University,  the  Anglo-Chineu*  College  at  Foo- 
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chow,  Soochow  University,  and  colleges  at 
Chcntu  and  Kiukiang  are  also  supported  and 
directed  by  the  American  Methodists, 

Sl  John*s  College  at  Shanghai  is  another 
university  of  high  rank.  Its  graduates  can 
enter  the  leading  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity  in  the  United  States,  and  those  with 
the  B.  A.  degree  can  enter  the  course  at  Yale 
that  leads  lo  the  M,  A.  and  Ph,  D,  degrees. 
Since  its  beginning  as  a  small  boarding-school 
about  the  middle  of  last  century^  it  has  edu- 
cated many  young  men  who  have  become 
leaders  in  the  business  life  of  the  metropolis  of 
China,  In  connection  with  its  medical  depart- 
ment, it  conducts  one  of  the  best -equipped 
hospitals  in  the  empire. 

In  Hangchow,  a  city  in  North  China  as  large 
as  Boston  and  BuDfalo  combined,  the  American 
Presbyterians  have  a  college  with  about  a 
hundred  students.  Its  Chinese  superintendent 
had  charge  of  the  Hangchow  exhibits  at  the 
St.  Louis  and  Belgian  Expositions,  yet  he 
serves  the  college  at  a  salary  of  $600  a  year. 
Shantung  University  is  another  Presbyterian 
institution,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 


English  Baptists,  The  collegiate  department 
at  Wei  Hsien  (formerly  Tengchow  College) 
reported  in  1898  that  twelve  of  its  graduates 
had  become  professors  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity at  Peking,  Christian  College  at  Can- 
ton, though  an  independent  organization, 
cooperates  with  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

The  Congregationalists  have  three  import* 
ant  colleges*  At  Tung-cho,  a  city  near  Peking 
with  a  |>opu]at  ion  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Wash- 
ington, is  North  China  College,  which  began  in 
1867  with  two  pupils*  During  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  many  of  its  most  influential  gradu* 
ates  met  death;  the  buildings  were  demolished 
down  to  the  last  brick  and  the  campus  was 
fumed  into  a  cornfield.  This  was  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900^  yet  the  college  was  ready  for 
students  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  At 
Foochow  College,  which  has  about  150  stu* 
dents,  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  of  the  fioor  are 
brought  together  in  class-room  and  dormitory. 
The  graduating  class  of  1906  took  a  long  step 
forward  by  writing  their  orations  in  simple, 
direct  language,  instead  of  using  the  stilted 
phraseolog)^   common     to  the   literati.      The 
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American  Board  has  also  a  coUege  for  girls  in 
the  same  dty,  and  many  of  its  graduates  have 
taken  oouraes  in  medicine  and  nursing.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  course  which  now  offers 
to  an  ambitious  Chinese  girl  such  a  wide  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness. 

These  are  the  principal  missionary  colleges 
that  have  been  to  China  all  and  more  than  all 
that  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton  and  Vas- 
sar  have  been  to  America.  Their  graduates  have 
gpne  back  to  their  homes  with  a  new  vision, 
with  a  new  conception  of  a  world  stretching 
away  from  China  in  all  directions  and  of  a 
universe  of  whose  vastness  the  wisest  of  their 
fathers  never  dreamed.  But — and  it  is  here 
that  the  American's  theory  differs  from  that  of 
his  English  brother— -the  transformation  of 
barbarism  is  not  wrou^t  by  high  schools  and 
colleges  but  by  the  common  school.  I'he 
elementary  training  of  the  42,000  cnildren 
taught  yearly  by  the  missionaries  i)i  China 
&om  Hong  Kong  to  the  Chinese  wall  and  from 
Shanghai  to  the  border  of  Tibet  is  a  con- 
structive influence  that  reaches  farther  and 
deeper  than  the  education  of  the  more  than  5,000 
students  in  the  missionary  colleges.  To  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  most  populous  coimtry  in  the 
world,  the  American  has  transplanted  the  idea 
that  ^ucation  is  for  all  the  people — coolie  as 
well  as  mandarin,  girl  as  well  as  boy.  In 
another  generation,  perhaps,  the  leaders  of 
China  wUl  have  forgotten  that  their  nation 
ever  thou^t  otherwise 

Japan  has  already  forgotten  it.  Japanese 
instructors  are  in  charge  of  many  of  the  new 
government  schools  of  China,  and  Japanese 
schools  are  furnishing  Western  learning  to  more 
tiian  15,000  visiting  Chinese  students.  Yet 
«t  was  an  American,  Dr.  David  Murray,  to 
^y^bom  was  committed  the  task  of  making  Japan 
^  land  of  universal  education  when  the  Mikado 
issued  his  edict  to  the  effect  "that  there  may 
^^>t  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family,  or  a 
^^-»uly  with  an  ignorant  member."  The  con- 
spicuous service  rendered  by  many  American 
^^^"^feaBora  in  Japanese  colleges  is  well  known, 
^"^t  the  humbler  part  which  the  American 
^^^skmaiy  teacher  had  in  the  regeneration  of 
'  ^(Mui  is  often  overlooked. 
^  *Xake,  for  example,  the  Anglo- Japanese 
r^^Bcge  of  the  Methodists,  located  at  Tokyo. 
'^  list  of  its  graduates  who  in  1900  were  helping 
^  xnake  the  new  Japan  included  five  professors 
^  the  Imperial  University,  five  physicians,  six 
^^itors,  fifteen  army  and  navy  oflScers,  twenty- 


one  ministers,  twenty-three  government  offi- 
cials, fifty-six  teachers,  and  many  others  in 
professional  pursuits.  The  Doshisha,  a  great 
Japanese  university  founded  at  Tokyo  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Neesima,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
(except  in  name)  an  institution  of  the  American 
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The  dots  represent  mission  schools;  the  circles  show  high  schools  and 

colleges.    Assiut  is  the  centre  of  this  educational  work 

Board.  It  now  has  more  than  fifty  instructors, 
most  of  them  Japanese,  and  more  than  5,000 
students  have  received  instruction  within  its 
walls.  Among  its  graduates  are  161  teachers, 
148  merchants,  93  ministers,  34  bankers,  19 
journalists,  and  28  government  officials.  Of 
148  graduates  from  the  girls'  department,  23  are 
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teachers  and  io8  subsequently  graduated  from 
schools  for  nurses.  Kpb6  College  for  Women, 
with  six  American  and  twelve  Japanese  instruc- 
tors and  seven  buildings,  is  another  American 
Board  school.  Of  the  group  of  graduates  shown 
in  the  illustration  on  page  9858,  practically 
every  one  has  become  an  uplifting  influence  in 
her  commimity  and  an  enrichment  to  the  life  of 
the  empire.  The  Episcopalians  have  a  college 
in  Tokyo,  the  Reformed  Church  has  one  at 
Nagasaki  and  another  at  Sendai,  the  Metho- 
dists have  three — ^Tokyo,  Nagoya,  and  Kob^ — 
and  the  Presb3rterians  conduct  a  college  in 
Tokyo  in  conjunction  with  the  Reformed 
Church. 

AU  of  the  missionary  colleges  and  imiversities 
in  Japan  listed  by  Dr.  Dennis  in  1902  were 
American  institutions,  and  there  are  nearly  a 
himdred  other  American  schools  above  thegrade 
of  day  schools.  The  importance  of  the  educa- 
tional work  dene  by  men  and  women  from  the 
United  States  Is  shown  by  a  statement  made  in 
1903  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Griffis,  an  authority  on 
things  Japanese:  "Nine-tenths  of  the  modem 
educated  men  and  women  of  Japan  before  1890, 
and  a  majority  of  those  in  influence  and  office 
to-day,  received  their  first  instruction  from 
American  missionaries." 

The  first  school  for  higher  education  in  Korea 
was  established  by  the  Methodists  at  Seoul 
m  1886.  The  emperor  gave  it  a  name  which 
means  "Hall  for  Rearing  Useful  Men."  The 
Presbyterians  have  an  excellent  school  at 
Pyeng  Yang,  and  these  two  denominations 
are  now  joining  their  forces  throughout  the 
country.  The  Methddist  Board  reported  in 
1907,  2  high  schools  and  54  elementary  schools, 
with  1,600  pupils;  the  Presbyterian  Board 
now  reports  more  than  8,000  pupils. 

AMERICANS  IN  SOUTHERN  ASIA 

Between  China  and  Burma  lies  Siam,  where 
the  American  Presbyterians  have  done  excep- 
tionally good  work.  The  relation  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Government  has  prob- 
ably been  more  intimate  than  in  any  other 
country,  partly  because  the  father  of  the  present 
king  was  tutored  by  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board.  The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  who  is  also  principal  of  the  Royal 
College,  is  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  which 
is  also  true  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  and  of  the  surgeon-general  of  the  navy. 
The  American  high  schools  for  boys  and  for 
girls  in  Bangkok  are  centres  of  wide  useful- 


ness. Half  of  the  pupils  in  the  girls'  school  are 
from  the  nobility,  five  of  th^  being  prin- 
cesses. The  governor  of  the  province  in  which 
Bangkok  is  situated  is  a  graduate  of  the  boys' 
school,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
business  house  in  Bangkok  in  which  one  of  its 
graduates  is  not  to  be  foimd.  One  of  the 
Siamese  commissioners  told  the  American 
teachers  that  he  would  take  at  sight  for 
Government  service  all  the  boys  that  they 
could  educate. 

Among  the  Laos  people  farther  north,  the 
Presb)rterians  are  practically  the  only  educa- 
tional influence.  In  addition  to  about  twenty- 
five  day  schools,  they  have  an  important  train- 
ing school  at  Cheng-Mai  ("a  month  and  a 
half  by  boat"  north  of  Bangkok)  and  an  indus- 
trial-school at  Lakawn,  several  days'  travel 
beyond  Cheng-Mai.  The  Baptists  are  busily  at 
work  among  other  races  in   the  same   regicm. 

West  of  Siam  is  Burma,  the  largest  pro\ince 
of  India,  with  forty  distinct  races  dwelling  in 
a  territory  as  large  as  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle States,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  combined. 
This  field  is  occupied  principally  by  the  Baptists, 
with  about  700  schools  of  all  grades.  Rangoon 
Baptist  College,  with  more  than  a  thousand 
pupils  and  with  a  constituency  of  638  mission 
schools,  is  affliated  with  the  University  of 
Calcutta.  This  college  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forces  for  good  in  that  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  One  of  its  graduates  is  head-master 
of  the  Burman  Boys'  School  at  Moulmein, 
and  the  first  Burman  girl  to  take  university 
work  is  from  the  same  college.  One  of  the 
brightest  graduates  of  a  smaller  mission  school 
was  lost  sight  of  by  her  teachers  for  several  years. 
Eventually,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  jim- 
gle,  they  found  her  in  an  obscure  village  with 
a  school  of  her  own.  A  feature  of  the  mission 
training  given  to  the  Karens  (one  of  the  low- 
caste  peoples)  is  voice  culture.  A  traveler 
from  Boston  heard  "The  Messiah"  sung  by 
a  Karen  chorus  and  declared  that  their  rendi- 
tion of  the  oratorio  was  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

In  Assam,  a  province  as  large  as  the  state 
of  New  York,  bordering  on  Tibet,  the  Amer- 
ican Baptists  have  nearly  200  schools  and  more 
than  4,000  pupils.  One  of  these  highland 
boys  was  brought  to  the  United  States  and 
placed  in  Syracuse  Univeisity.  After  his 
entrance  examination  a  prolessor  said  that 
the  young  man  from  the  Garo  Hills  knew  more 
Greek  than  some  of  the  students  that  had  come 
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fixHn  Chicago  after  three  or  four  years'  study 
of  the  language. 

In  the  other  provinces  of  India  the  same  kind 
of  educational  work  has  long  been  in  progress. 
The  mission  schools  of  all  the  Protestant  boards 
are  teaching  more  than  a  million  pupils  every 
year — about  one-fourth  as  many  as  are  in  all 
the  Government  schools — and  the  Americans 
have  a  large  share  in  the  work.  England's 
educational  policy  in  this  part  of  its  empire  is 
not  a  theme  for  poets.  The  importance  of 
American  teaching  will  be  seen  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  1901,  after  a  long  period  of 
British  rule,  the  census  disclosed  an  illiterate 
populatk>n  of  about  277  millions.  Of  17  mil- 
lion girls  of  school  age,  only  about  400,000 
were  in  school. 

The  American  missionaries  are  conducting 
in  India  about  ten  colleges,  thirty-five  training 
schools,  more  than  fifty  high  schools  and  semi- 
naries, three  medical  colleges,  fifteen  industrial 
schools,  and  about  the  same  number  of  kin- 
dergartens. Yet  in  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet  on 
''Education  in  India"  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gjle  reference  to  any  of  them.  But  Lord  Cur- 
zon  and  other  British  officials  in  India  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  work.  The 
Governor-General  of  Bengal  said  publicly  that 
he  had  foimd  after  investigating  that  the  best 
boys  among  the  candidates  for  government 
services  came  from  the  mission  schools. 

The  Methodists  have  a  boys'  college  at  Cal- 
cutta and   two   colleges  at   Lucknow.    The 
institution  for  girls,  which  is  affiliated  with 
Allahabad  University,  is  said  to  be  the  first 
Christian  college  for  women  founded  in  Asia. 
The   Baptists  have  an  excellent    college   at 
Ongole,  the  Lutherans  at   Guntur,  and  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Vellore.    Gordon  Mission 
College,  a  United  Presbyterian  institution  up 
ui  the  Punjab,  has  about  1,200  boys  in  all 
departments.    At  Madiura,  which  was  a  capi- 
W  dty  in  the  days  of  Xenophon  and  which  is 
'^o^  flie  second  city  in  southern  India,  the 
Ajuerican  Board  college  has  tramed  300  teach- 
^*^  and  preachers;  its  graduates  are  instruc- 
^P*^  in  twelve  Indian  colleges.    Forman  Chris- 
^"^la  College,  conducted  by  the  Presbyterians 
**    Lahore,  has  about  400  students.    A  great 
^"'^^Jiy  of  the  smaller  schools  and  seminaries 
^p^ttered   over   the   empire   would   rank   as 
"  ^=^eges"  in  the  United  States.  JaflFna  College, 
^*^  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  founded  by  Ameri- 
^^^^  80  long  ago  as  1824. 


The  training  in  the  industrial  achods  is  of 
a  high  order.  The  Baptists,  for  instance, 
have  a  machine-shop  at  Bassem  in  which 
fifteen  steel  steamers  have  been  built  The 
Petit  Industrial  School  of  the  American  Board 
at  Ahmednagar  has  advanced  courses  in  car- 
pentry, rug-making,  hammered  metal  work, 
and  many  other  hand-crafts.  One  of  its 
carpets  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  largest  indus- 
trial exhibition  ever  held  in  India.  It  repre- 
sented the  work  of  ten  small  boys  for  more  than 
a  year,  yet  not  a  flaw  was  found  in  it.  The 
fame  of  the  graduates  of  this  school  became  so 
great  that  in  1898  a  company  was  organized  in 
London  for  the  sole  purpose  of  employing 
boys  and  girls  trained  in  this  school. 

AMERICANS  IN  TVESTERN  ASIA 

In  Persia  the  missionary  education  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ar^erican  Presbyterians 
with  Urumia  College  as  a  centre.  This  institu- 
tion was  started  in  a  cellar  in  1836.  Fiske 
Seminary,  also  at  Uramia,  is  the  leading 
school  for  girls.  All  in  all,  the  Presb3rterians 
have  about  150  schools  in  Persia,  with  impor- 
tant boarding  schools  in  Teheran,  Tabriz, 
and  Hamadan. 

On  the  western  side  of  Asia  are  many  Ameri- 
can colleges,  some  of  which  have  an 
international  reputation.  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  occupies  twenty-three  acres  of 
American  territory  overlooking  the  Bosphorus, 
near  the  site  of  the  bridge  over  which  Darius 
led  the  Persian  army  into  Scythia,  and  facing 
the  castle  built  by  Mohammed  the  Conqueror 
in  the  year  that  Columbus  discovered  America. 
Beside  the  college  walls  run  the  telegraph 
wires  to  Bagdad  and  India.  The  college  was 
founded  during  our  Civil  War,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  not  another  college  in  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  idea  originated  with  two  Yale 
students — ^the  sons  of  Dr.  Dwight,  a  mission- 
ary at  Constantinople — but  the  founder  was 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  then  of  the  American 
Board.  Mr.  Robert,  for  whom  the  college 
was  named,  was  a  New  York  merchant  and 
treasurer  of  a  home  mission  society;  he  gave 
$400,000  for  the  buildings.  The  institution 
is  independent  but  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  New  York,  and  its  three  leading  trus- 
tees must  be  American  citizens.  Opem'ng 
in  1863  with  four  students,  it  had  graduated 
(up  to  1904)  450  students  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  but  2,575  young  men  had  spent  at  least 
three    years    in    its    class-rooms.    So    many 
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nationalities  sue  represented  (a  group  of  fifteen 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations)  that 
eleven  languages  are  taught,  with  more  or 
less  instruction  in  several  others.  English, 
however,  is  the  language  of  the  college.  Of 
409  students  enrolled  in  1907,  there  were  229 
Greeks,  85  Armenians,  and  39  Bulgarians. 
Robert  College  has  been  the  leader  in  educa- 
tion throughout  a  large  part  of  Asia,  and  the 
influence  of  its  students  has  been  felt  even  in 
the  Czar's  coimcil-chamber  at  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  delegates 
from  Bulgaria  to  the  Hague  Conference  were 
graduates  of  this  college. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Congregational- 
ists,  there  are  eight  other  American  colleges 
in  the  Turkish  Empire.  Central  Turkey 
College,  at  Aintab,  has  graduated  twenty- 
seven  classes.  At  the  headwaters  of  the 
Euphrates,  rising  above  the  crowded  houses 
of  Harpoot,  is  Euphrates  College,  with  about 
1,000  students.  The  nearest  institution  of 
its  kind  is  the  college  at  Aintab,  nine  days' 
journey  to  the  southeast;  there  is  another  at 
Marsovan,  eleven  days*  journey  to  the  north- 
west. There  is  none  northward  to  the  Black 
Sea,  nor  eastward  to  the  Persian  and  Russian 
frontiers.  Anatolia  College  at  Maisovan,  350 
miles  east  of  Constantinople,  ha§  a  field  of 
80,000  square  miles.  South  of  the  Cilician 
Gates  of  Asia  Minor  is  St.  Paul's  Institute,  at 
Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
It  was  founded  chiefly  through  the  generosity 
of  Colonel  E.  F.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  and 
the  sister  of  Chief- Justice  Brewer  is  a  member  of 
its  faculty.  One  of  its  graduates  is  a  business 
partner  of  King  Menelek,  of  Abyssinia.  At 
Smyrna,  a  city  with  a  population  as  large  as 
that  of  Cincinnati,  is  the  International  College, 
with  more  than  300  students.  At  Samokov, 
ten  miles  from  the  troubled  frontier  between 
Bulgaria  and  Macedonia,  is  the  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Institute. 

The  American  Board  has  also  two  schools 
for  the  higher  education  of  Turkish  girls. 
At  Constantinople,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Bosphorus,  overlooking  the  Marmora,  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  the  mosques  and  minarets 
of  old  Stamboul,  is  the  American  College  for 
Girls,  with  nearly  200  students.  A  feature  of 
their  college  life  is  the  presentation  of  some  of 
the  old  Greek  plays  in  their  original  language. 
One  of  its  graduates,  now  the  wife  of  a  professor 
in  the  Imperial  University,  is  the  only  Mcham- 
medan  woman  in  the  Turkish  Empire  to  receive 


the  degree  of  A.  B.  Central  Turkey  Girls' 
College  is  at  Marash,  a  city  of  50,000  people 
no  miles  northeast  of  Tarsus.  Turkish  is  the 
language  of  the  students  but  their  text-books 
are  in  English.  In  addition  to  these  advanced 
institutions,  the  American  Board  has  more 
than  fifty  boarding  and  high  schools,  and  more 
than  400  elementary  schools. 

The  S)rrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirut 
is  another  great  outpost  of  American  civili- 
zation and  is  "one  of  the  noblest  Christian 
colleges  in  the  world."  It  is  an  independent 
corporation  and  Mr.  Morris  K.  Jesup  of  New 
York  is  president  of  its  board  of  trustees.  It 
has  seven  departments,  fifteen  buildings,  a 
faculty  of  sixty-eight  instructors,  and  enrolled 
878  students  in  1907.  Their  classification 
was  as  follows:  Preparatory,  515;  collegiate, 
189;  medical,  102;  pharmacy,  27;  nursing,  6; 
commercial,  38;  biblical  archaeology,  i.  The 
roll  of  its  alumni  includes  the  names  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  East,  and  it  shows  that  a  very  large  part 
of  the  reconstructive  work  of  the  Ehglish  in 
Egypt  was  in  the  hands  of  subordinates  trained 
in  this  American  imiversity. 

But  there  are  many  Americans  out- 
side of  Beirut  who  are  doing  a  remarkable 
educational  work  in  Syria.  The  Presbyterians 
have  more  than  a  hundred  schools,  with  approx- 
imately s,ooo  pupils,  and  many  of  the  schools 
are  of  high  grade.  From  their  two  seminaries 
for  girls — one  at  Beirut  the  other  at  Sidon — 
have  gone  300  young  women  to  teach  in  the 
schools  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Ger- 
ard Institute,  at  Sidon,  is  sending  out  a  large 
number  of  boys  with  industrial  training. 

AB4ERICAN  TEACHING  IN  AFRICA 

The  most  remarkable  American  educational 
work  in  the  Dark  Continent  is  that  of  the 
United  Presbyterians  in  Egypt.  The  map  on 
page  9867,  showing  American  schools  on 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  nearly  all  the  way  to  the 
Sudan,  tells  a  surprising  story.  More  than 
15,000  students  were  taught  in  these  schools 
during  1906 — and  Dr.  Charles  R.  Watson  says 
that  there  were  only  18,000  in  the  Government 
schools  that  year.  Assiut  College,  the  centre 
of  this  educational  work,  has  been  called  "the 
hope  of  Egypt"  by  President  Angell,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan;  Mr.  John  R.  Mott, 
after  a  tour  of  the  colleges  of  all  countries, 
says  that  this  is  "one  of  the  most  strategic, 
most  efficient,  and  most  fruitful  institutions  in 
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all  the  world."  It  enrolls  about  700  students 
annually  and  has  trained  a  whole  generation  of 
useful  men.  More  than  4,000  have  there 
received  instruction,  and  its  graduates  fill 
important  positions  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 

Of  not  less  importance  is  the  work  of  edu- 
cating the  women  of  Egypt.  The  Americans 
have  girls'  schools  at  Cairo,  Luxor,  and  Assiut, 
with  an  enrolment  of  nearly  1,000,  representing 
diflFerent  races  and  religions.  The  Cairo 
school  is  opposite  Shepheard's  Hotel,  known 
to  all  tourists;  and  that  at  Luxor,  the  site  of  an- 
cient Thebes,  is  on  the  tourist  road  to  Kamak. 
From  one  of  these  girls'  colleges  an  Indian 
prince  selected  a  peasant  girl  as  his  wife,  and 
was  so  pleased  that  he  gave  the  school  a  gen- 
erous contribution  every  year  as  long  as  she  lived. 

The  United  Presbyterians  have  also  ex- 
tended their  work  far  into  the  Sudan.  There 
are  Arabic  schools  at  Khartum,  Omdurman, 
Khartum  North,  and  Haifa;  and  500  miles 
further  inland,  at  Doleib  Hill,  a  graduate  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  is  training  the 
Negroes  of  the  Sudan. 

In  those  parts  of  Africa  where  the  dawn  is 
just  beginning  to  break,  most  of  the  American 
schools  are  of  elementary  grade.  The  most 
important  group  is  that  of  the  American  Bap- 
tists on  the  Congo,  where  nearly  8,000  pupils 
are  receiving  practical  instruction  in  about 
250  schools.  Several  other  missionary  so- 
cieties are  also  at  work  along  the  same  river. 
To  the  north,  in  the  French  Congo  and  German 
Kamerun,  the  Presbyterians  have  about  sixteen 
schools  in  the  Gaboon  region.  The  Metho- 
dists have  about  thirty  schools  in  Liberia,  with 
a  college  at  Monrovia;  and  half  a  dozen  other 
societies  have  stations  in  Sierra  Leone.  In 
Portuguese  West  Africa,  south  of  the  Congo, 
the  Congregationalists  have  about  twenty 
schools,  and  the  Methodists  are  also  at  work  in 
Portuguese  Angola.  On  the  east  coast  the 
American  Board  has  a  few  schools  in  Central 
Africa  and  about  seventy  among  the  Zulus  of 
Natal.  The  Methodists  are  in  Rhodesia  and 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  schools  in  other  regions. 

AMERICANS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

In  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  which  is 
much  nearer  home  and  where  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  very  high,  comparatively  little 
educational  work  has  been  done  by  the  mission- 
aries, but  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  Catholic  children 


into  Protestant  schools.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 160  American  mission  schools  in  Mex- 
ico, including  about  25  colleges  and  high 
schools,  chiefly  in  charge  of  the  Methodists 
and  the  Presb)^erians.  Practically  no  work 
of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  Central  America, 
but  the  missionaries  are  on  both  sides  of  the 
continent  to  the  south.  Of  perhaps  fifty 
American  institutions  for  higher  education, 
the  chief  is  Mackenzie  College,  at  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil.  It  is  probably  the  best  college  in 
South  America  and  has  educated  many  of  the 
most  influential  men  of  Brazil.  It  is  affiliated 
with  a  number  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  activities  of  the  mis- 
sionary educators,  Americans  have  influenced 
education  in  South  America  in  other  ways, 
In  Argentina,  for  instance,  about  sixty  Ameri- 
can teachers  have  at  various  times  been  in 
charge  of  the  Government's  normal  schools. 
Dr.  Harrington,  a  Methodist  missionary  in 
Bolivia,  conducted  a  boys'  school  in  La  Paz  so 
successfully  that  the  Bolivian  Government 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  public  instruction 
in  the  district  of  Oruro  and  gave  him  a  large 
appropriation  with  which  to  organize  the 
work. 

Scattered  here  and  there  over  the  world — 
in  Singapore,  the  Caroline  Islands,  Malaysia, 
and  elsewhere — are  other  American  schools,  but 
the  list  is  long  enough.  Even  in  Europe  they 
are  at  work.  The  American  Board  conducts 
the  International  Institute  for  Girls  in  Madrid, 
and  the  Baptists  have  the  direction  of  the- 
ological seminaries  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and 
Stockholm,  Sweden. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remember,  in  considering 
the  work  of  these  thousands  of  American  schools, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  government 
schools  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  this  coun- 
try receives  not  a  dollar  of  tribute  from  any  of 
the  nations  which  reap  the  benefits  of  the  train- 
ing. And  yet  a  distinguished  French  editor 
who  recently  visited  the  United  States  for  the 
first  time  d^uld  see  nothing  but  the  passion  of 
money-madness  stamped   upon   our  faces  I 

"What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
at  Washington  toward  your  work?"  I  asked 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  teaching  army. 

"Indifference  and  tolerance,"  he  replied. 
"The  Government  sends  out  special  agents  to 
look  for  foreign  trade  and  has  warships  to  open 
foreign  ports,  if  necessary,  but  they  say  that 
we  have  no  business  over  there.  We  have 
nothing  to  sell" 
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A  POOR  woman,  suflfering  terribly  from 
consumption,  with  an  anaemic,  unkempt 
child,  living  in  a  tumbled-down  lodging, 
was  discovered  in  Philadelphia  a  couple  of  years 
agp.  The  brotherly  love  of  a  relief  society 
furnished  her  with  rent  and  groceries  for  many 
months,  but  the  society  at  length  appealed  to 
organized  charity  for  aid  in  taking  care  of  the 
case.  Her  present  needs  having  been  provided 
for,  the  charity  society  began  to  look  up  the 
woman's  references.  Every  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  false  and  the  relief  society's 
oflScers  then  became  disgusted. 

"Wait  until  the  investigation  is  over,"  cau- 
tioned the  trained  charity  worker.  A  few 
days  afterward,  a  chance  remark  by  the  little 
boy  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  real  story  that 
had  been  hidden  for  two  years.  The  feeble- 
minded mother  had  wandered  from  a  well-to- 
do  home  in  another  city,  taking  with  her  the 
only  child.  The  family  had  searched  for 
them  in  vain.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after 
this  clue  had  been  disclosed  the  woman  was 
back  in  her  own  home  with  a  trained  nurse, 
and  the  child  was  back  at  school.  Which  was 
the  better  neighbor,  organized  or  imorganized 
charity  ? 

There  was  once  a  poor  wayfarer  who  fell 
among  thieves  on  the  road  to  Jericho.  Char- 
ity, then  in  its  childhood,  bound  up  his  wounds 
and  carried  him  to  an  inn.  To-day  charity,  in 
its  maturity,  does  the  same  —  and  more.  It 
polices  and  lights  the  Jericho  road  so  that  the 
wayfarer  need  not  fall  among  thieves  at  all; 
it  goes  even  deeper  and  seeks  to  find  out  and 
remedy  the  causes  that   make  men  thieves. 

This  is  the  so-called  "new  view"  of  charity, 
A  new  spirit  of  hopefulness  has  come  into  it. 
"Poverty,"  said  a  leader  of  charity  recently, 
"is  now  believed  to  be  a  preventable  disease 
— at  least,  in  a  large  measure.  The  poor  we 
have  with  us  yet,  millions  of  them;  but  there 
are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  we  have  at  last 


found  a  way  which  in  the  future  will  reduce 
poverty  to  its  lowest  terms;  will  perhaps  even 
minimize  the  personal  causes  of  poverty,  such 
as  thriftlessness,  drunkenness,  ignorance,  and 
the  like;  will  certainly  minimize  industrial 
causes  such  as  lack  of  work,  bad  housing, 
disease,  low  standards  of  living.  It  is  import- 
ant to  remedy  the  effects  of  poverty;  but  there 
is  vastly  more  promise  for  the  future  in  remedy- 
ing the  causes."  This  is  the  optimism  at  the 
close  of  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  orga- 
nized charity — ^back  to  the  causes. 

THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHARrTIES 

Twenty-five  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
earnest  men  and  women  met  together  in  New 
York  to  consider  why  it  was  that,  with  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  relief  measures  in  the 
city,  so  little  headway  was  made.  They  were 
asking  themselves  the  same  question  that  busi- 
ness men  were  asking  at  the  same  time,  that 
laboring  men  had  been  asking  for  a  couple  of 
generations.  The  answer  at  which  they 
arrived  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  business 
man  and  the  laboring  man.  In  place  of  waste 
and  overlapping  and  destructive  competiti9n 
there  must  be  economy,  organization,  and 
co6fx:ration.  The  result  of  this  and  similar 
meetings  elsewhere  has  been  that  there  are 
to-day  nearly  200  charity  organization  societies 
in  the  United  States — to  be  exact,  197  in  North 
America  and  189  in  foreign  countries.  Each 
is  a  sort  of  clearing-house  in  its  own  city  for 
the  various  allied  charitable  societies,  difiPering 
possibly  in  name  but  one  in  spirit  and  prin- 
ciples; if  is  a  veritable  "trust  to  abolish 
poverty." 

What  has  charity  organization  actually^ 
accomplished?  Has  a  quarter  of  a  centurjr^ 
of  social  service  justified  its  existence?  To^ 
quote  its  individual  successes  would  make  ai^ 
interesting  but  interminable  series  of  humai^ 
documents.     The    gre^t,    concrete,    quicklj^ 
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grasped  successes,  however,  have  been  of  pre- 
vention, not  of  palliation.  Let  us  take  some  of 
the  more  striking,  more  human  achievements. 

POVERTY  A  CURABLE  CONDITION 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  the  current 
belief  that  poverty  was  permanent.  To-day,  in 
spite  of  all  the  social  misery — perhaps  increased 
social  misery — that  one  sees  on  every  hand, 
it  is  the  belief  that  poverty  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
curable.  The  old  charity,  charity  that  meant 
a  dole  to  the  poor  by  a  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful, 
has  passed  away.  To-day  the  new  charity 
b  ushered  in,  charity  that  is  nothing  short  of 
ultimate  justice  to  the  poor.  As  preventive 
medicine  is  to-day  recognized  as  more  important 
than  pounds  of  curative  medicine,  so  in  charity 
the  new  view  is  that  prevention  far  outranks 
palliation — always  remembering  that  adequate 
relief  is  to  poverty  exactly  what  ciurative  medi- 
cine is  to  disease. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  thousands  of 
charitable  societies  were  blindly  endeavoring 
to  cope  single-handed  with  the  poverty  evil, 
each  in  its  own  little  way.  To-day  they  are 
uniting,  strong  in  the  new-found  powers  of 
organization  and  cooperation.  From  the  same 
platforms,  in  a  recent  series  of  charity  organi- 
zation meetings,  spoke  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews;  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans; representatives  of  every  race  and  color; 
delegates  from  scores  of  associations,  local, 
state,  and  national;  expounders  of  every 
social  theory,  from  individualism  to  socialism. 
The  audience  was  composed  of  law}'ers  and 
physicians,  clergymen  and  bankers,  business 
men  and  scholars — nearly  every  conceivable 
occupation  and  profession.  And  not  a  jarring 
note  was  struck.  Such  a  gathering  would 
have  been  impossible  a  generation  ago.  Now, 
in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy,  differences 
are  obliterated. 

For  tangible  achievements  let  us  take  New 
York  as  the  best  example — New  York  whose 
population  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  alone 
has  doubled  in  a  generation,  while  the  greater 
city  has  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the 
original  city.  Seven  years  ago  New  York 
was  full  of  "old  law"  tenements  with  "air 
shafts"  perhaps  eighteen  inches  wide  and 
dosed  at  the  bottom — dark,  filthy,  malodor- 
ous breeders  of  disease  and  vice.  To-day, 
as  a  result  of  the  tenement-house  reform, 
begun  and  kept  alive  by  the  Charity  Organi- 
ation  Society,  one  million  people  are  housed 


in  "new  law''  tenements;  they  are  far  from 
perfect  as  yet,  but  they  have  courts  measuring 
feet  where  air-shafts  measured  inches,  are  open 
at  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top,  with  more  air, 
more  light,  and  better  sanitation.  The  battle 
has  only  begun;  congestion  is  fast  crowding  on 
the  heels  of  reform,  but  the  course  is  plain  and 
there  will  be  no  retreat. 

Ten  yea^-  ago  there  was  in  New  York  no 
municipal  lodging-house;  homeless  men  and 
women  slept  on  the  floors  and  benches  of 
police  stations,  or  wherever  they  could.  To* 
day,  owing  to  the  campaign  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  which  maintained  for 
years  a  privately  supported  free  lodging-house, 
rather  to  demonstrate  the  need  than  to  claim 
to  satisfy  it,  the  city  has  a  clean,  sanitary  muni- 
cipal lodging-house,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  larger  one  is  being  erected. 

In  1891  the  first  public  bath-house  was 
erected  in  New  York,  in  answer  to  the  insistent 
demand  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  a  society  closely  allied 
in  joint  work  with  organized  charity.  To-day 
there  are  eighteen  public  baths  built  or  build- 
ing by  the  city  and  various  charitable  societies. 
So  with  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  piers, 
all  of  which  movements  organized  charity  has 
helped  along  by  means  of  committees  or  by 
the  strong  support  of  its  individual  members. 

Five  years  ago  tuberculosis  was  increasing 
throughout  the  country  with  ominous  speed,  and 
little  organized  effort  was  being  made  to  check 
it.  To-day  the  original  Charity  Organization 
Society's  tuberculosis  committee  of  New  York 
has  been  duplicated  by  local  committees  in  al- 
most every  city  of  the  Union,  with  a  great 
national  organization  sprung  directly  from  it, 
national  and  local  campaigns  of  education, 
popular  lectures,  traveling  exhibits,  instruction, 
and  literature  distributed  by  the  million  pieces. 
At  last  tuberculosis  is  "fluctuating"  instead 
of  showing  uniform  increase.  As  in  the  case  of 
tenement  houses,  the  way  is  plain;  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lodging-house,  the  city  has 
taken  action  to  provide  free  sanatoria. 

A  dozen  years  ago  there  was  but  one  savings 
bank  in  the  whole  of  New  York  City  that 
would  accept  a  deposit  of  less  than  a  dollar. 
To-day  many  do  so;  several  department  stores 
have  taken  up  the  idea,  and  the  Penny  Provi- 
dent Fund,  a  charity  organization  activity  which 
started  this  new  trend  in  thrift,  has  annual 
deposits  of  $100,000,  in  small  amounts,  at  its 
300  branches.    Every  year  it  is  graduating 
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its  pupils  in  provident  habits  into  the  larger 
field  of  substantial  deposits  in  regular  savings 
institutions. 

Diuing  the  hard  times  of  1893  ^^^^^e  was 
no  place  where  the  poor  could  borrow  money 
except  from  the  pawnbrokers,  where  the  maxi- 
mum legal  rate  of  interest  of  3  per  cent,  a  month 
was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  If 
this  winter  proves  to  be  the  poor  man's  "hard 
times,"  there  is  the  Provident  Loan  Associa- 
tion, an  outgrowth  of  organized  charity,  which 
charges  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  a  year  and 
is  limited  by  its  charter  to  i  per  cent  a  month. 
Last  year  it  loaned  some  ten  million  dollars 
to  the  poor  of  New  York.  Best  of  all,  it  has 
by  competition  forced  the  pawnbrokers  to  re- 
duce their  rates. 

The  list  of  results  could  be  expanded  indefi- 
nitely, not  only  for  New  York  but  for  every 
city  where  the  charity  organization  idea  has 
obtained  a  foothold  and  enables  social  work  to 
assume  proportions  that  make  it  really  effective. 

HOW    ORGANIZED    CHARITY    DOES    ITS    WORK 

Quite  as  interesting  as  the  results  obtained 
are  the  methods  and  machinery  by  which  an 
organized  charity  does  its  work.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  the  homeless  man  wandering  the 
streets.  Suppose  he  is  directed  to  the  Joint 
Application  Bureau  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation and  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  His  story  is  the  old 
one  of  a  lost  grip  on  life.  His  present  distress 
must  be  relieved — but,  more  than  that,  he 
must  get  a  new  grip  on  things.  First  he  is 
sent  to  the  wood-yard.  (The  homeless  woman 
is  sent  to  the  laundry.)  After  a  "day's"  work, 
which  consists  of  three  hours,  he  receives 
tickets  for  two  meals  and  a  clean  lodging  for 
the  night.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  critics  of 
this  method  complained  that  the  wood-yard 
blistered  his  hands,  but  after  a  few  questions 
he  added:  "Of  course,  you  see  that  I  am 
not  used  to  working."  If  the  man  is  not  home- 
less he  receives  fifty  cents  instead  of  tickets. 
Later,  in  either  case,  he  is  given  the  addresses 
of  a  number  of  good  employment  agencies  or 
of  several  employers  of  labor  who  happen  to 
need  men  at  that  particular  time.  Naturally 
there  are  no  sinecures  given  out — sinecures 
never  get  as  far  as  employment  agencies  or 
application  bureaus.  The  trouble  with  most 
homeless  men  is  that  they  are  unskilled  laborers 
— and  therein  lies  the  tale  of  the  great  need 
of  industrial  education  in  America.    But  if  a 


man  makes  an  honest  effort  to  find  work,  he  can 
depend  on  the  charity  society  to  stick  by  hinu 

Sometimes,  however,  a  man  is  imfit  for 
ordinary  work;  he  may  be  the  victim  of  a 
dangerous  trade,  return  to  which  means  for 
him  certain  death.  He  may  be  a  man  physi- 
cally or  socially  "handicapped."  For  him  a 
Special  Employment  Bureau  for  the  Handi- 
capped is  ihaintained,  to  add  him  as  a  fraction, 
if  not  as  a  unit,  to  the  sum  total  of  productive 
labor,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  become  a 
zero  or  perhaps  a  minus  quantity. 

Thousands  of  cases,  of  course,  do  not  come 
to  the  central  bureaus  but  are  taken  up  at  the 
ten  district  offices  in  the  city,  each  having  a 
section  under  its  charge  with  a  population  as 
great  as  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  All  cases 
are  investigated  and  registered  in  a  registration 
bureau.  This,  as  well  as  the  same  work 
among  the  homeless,  is  the  so-called  "case 
work."  It  has  been  harshly  criticized  by  its 
enemies  and  as  warmly  defended  by  its  friends. 
Perhaps  a  better  way  to  express  it  would  be 
to  soften  the  word  "investigation" — it  is 
merely  the  work  of  finding  out  the  truth,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  woman  suffering  from  con- 
sumption. "Case  work"  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  relief  given  in  ignorance  may  be  the 
worst  possible  thing.  Then  there  is  the  statis- 
tical bureau,  in  which  the  experience  in  a 
hundred  thousand  cases  in  the  past  is  made 
to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  millions  of 
the  future.  It  is  a  sort  of  social  clinic,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  charity  worker  as  the  medical 
clinic  is  to  the  doctor. 

The  most  recent  charity  development  in 
New  York  is  the  Department  for  the  Improv- 
ing of  Social  Conditions,  which  includes  the 
three  important  committees  on  tenement  houses, 
tuberculosis,  and  mendicancy.  The  work 
of  the  tenement-house  committee  has  already 
been  touched  on.  One  of  its  greatest  achieve- 
ments last  year  was  the  killing  of  several 
bills  in  the  state  legislature  that  were  surrepti- 
tiously introduced  to  nullify  the  advance  of 
the  last  decade.  The  committee  has  already 
pointed  out  the  graft  into  which  the  city's 
tenement-house  department  fell  and  has  helped 
to  reorganize  the  department. 

Though  Koch  discovered  the  tubercle  ba- 
cillus in  1882  and  the  city  of  New  York  did 
much  to  check  the  progress  of  consumption 
during  the  following  years,  it  was  not  imtil 
1902  that  the  really  effectual  way  was  found 
to  educate  the  people  to  the  dangers  of  the 
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"great  white  plague."  That  was  when  the 
tuberculosis  committee  was  formed.  Last 
year  its  popular  exhibit  was  shown  before 
70,000  persons,  and  in  the  past  five  years 
lectures  have  been  given  to  150,000.  About 
60,000  of  its  famous  "Don't"  cards  (begin- 
ning: "Don't  give  consumption  to  others! 
Don't  let  others  give  it  to  you!")  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  Board  of  Health  is  now  en- 
gaged in  distributing  400,000  more.  Similar 
warnings  go  to  each  of  the  600,000  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  By  the  courtesy  of  a  large 
department  store,  which  has  the  advertising 
ri^ts,  the  backs  of  the  street-car  transfers 
are  used  on  Sundays  for  tuberculosis  warn- 
ings, thus  reaching  more  than  a  million  people 
once  a  week.  Besides  this  preventive  work, 
a  great  deal  of  actual  relief  work  is  being 
done  for  poor  tuberculous  patients.  Among 
other  things,  the  old  Staten  Island  ferry-boat 
Southfield  has  been  transformed  into  a 
free  day-camp  for  consumptives  who  cannot 
aflford  to  leave  the  city — the  treatment  being 
given  at  the  surprisingly  low  cost  of  only  thirty- 
seven  cents  a  day  for  each  patient  that  can  be 
accommodated — an  object  lesson  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  relief. 

The  mendicancy  committee,  one  of  the  first 
activities  of  the  society,  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
suppress  street-begging  when  the  present 
police  commissioner,  two  years  ago,  saw  fit  to 
withdraw  the  detail  of  police  from  it.  At  once 
New  York  became  again  infested  with  "pan- 
handlers," ingenious  letter-writers,  and  mendi- 
cants of  all  sorts.  But  the  city  has  already 
been  educated  in  a  great  degree  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  stray  dime  given  in  ignorance 
perpetuates  the  condition  that  it  seeks  to  cure. 
The  8,000  records  accumulated  have  also 
become  an  invaluable  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  work  is  now  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  evil  of  indiscriminate  giving,  rather  than 
to  suppress  the  mendicant  himself. 

It  is  not  enough  to  better  the  living  environ- 
ment of  the  poor,  nor  to  afford  relief,  nor  even 
to  secure  work.  Habits  of  thrift  must  also 
be  inculcated,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee on  provident  habits,  with  its  Penny 
Provident  Fund,  already  described,  working 
through  a  stamp  savings-card  system.  More- 
over, crises  in  the  lives  of  the  poor  must  be 
tided  over,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  Provi- 
dent Loan,  now  a  separate  institution. 

It  must  have  become  evident  to  the  reader 
by  this  time  that  organized  charity  has  created 


a  demand  for  an  entirely  new  kind  of  skilled 
worker  with  the  poor.  Indeed,  within  the 
past  decade,  a  new  profession  has  come  into 
existence — a  large  body  of  specialists  thor- 
oughly trained  in  the  latest  methods  of  coping 
with  the  problems  of  poverty.  In  1898  the 
first  course  of  summer-school  training  in 
"applied  philanthropy"  was  begun  in  New 
York.  Since  then  this  temporary  school  has 
been  endowed  into  a  permanent  undertaking 
with  both  winter  and  summer  courses,  and  the 
idea  has  spread  to  other  cities.  Hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women  have  thus  been  edu- 
cated for  this  new  calling  of  social  work  in  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  the  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers,  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Service,  and  the  St.  Louis  School 
of  Philanthropy.  Here  is  a  unique  develop- 
ment of  charity  work.  New  York  alone  has 
turned  out  600  trained  workers. 

There  is  also  a  library  where  social  prob- 
lems can  be  studied  by  the  public,  by  the 
students  in  the  schools,  and  by  the  volunteer 
workers,  where  the  records  of  the  past  guide 
the  future.  One  of  the  most  recent  additions 
to  the  New  York  school  is  a  bureau  of  social 
research,  which  has  been  organized  among 
the  students  for  the  express  purpose  of  speciaJ 
study  at  first  hand  of  social  questions  which 
have  scarcely  been  dealt  with  before. 

Moreover,  a  national  publication  committee 
has  been  formed  and  a  weekly  magazine 
is  published — Charities  and  the  Commons. 
Into  this  magazine  have  been  merged  several 
charity  periodicals,  making  now  a  strong  paper 
which  goes  to  those  interested  in  charity 
all  over  the  country.  Better  than  that,  it  is 
frequently  quoted  at  length  as  an  authority 
by  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  thus  widely 
extends  its  field.  It  is  becoming  the  great 
American  organ  of  social  service  movements, 
for  scarcely  a  leader  in  such  work  can  be  named 
who  is  not  a  regular,  and  free,  contributor  to 
its  success.  Last  year  was  added  a  regular 
press  service  to  which  the  most  noted  social 
workers  of  the  country  also  contributed  arti- 
cles, which  are  syndicated  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States — reaching  two 
million  readers  every  week.  In  every  conceiv- 
able way  effort  is  made  to  arouse  the  social 
conscience  of  America  to  its  duties. 

One  of  the  great  ideas  contributed  by  New 
York  has  been  the  idea  of  a  United  Charities 
Building,  where,  under  one  roof,  the  head- 
quarters of  all  these  activities   are   centred. 
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The  result  is  that  in  improving  social  conditions 
all  are  working  in  harmony  and  in  close  touch. 
So  much  has  Berlin  thought  of  the  idea  that  it 
has  adopted  it  from  America  and  wiU  soon 
house  all  its  charitable  activities  tmder  one 
roof. 

An  entirely  new  field  is  opened  for  organ- 
ized charity  in  relief  following  disasters  such 
as  the  Slocum  disaster  and  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  in  the  past  thirty-six  years  in  twenty-seven 
such  great  calamities — ^fires,  earthquakes, 
floods,  yellow-fever  epidemics,  droughts, 
hurricanes,  cyclones,  tidal  waves,  and  diip- 
wrecks — at  least  $25,000,000  has  been  con- 
tributed for  relief.  In  every  one  of  these  cases, 
had  organized  charity  been  on  the  spot,  the 
adequate  machinery  of  relief  and  a  small 
force  would  have  been  ready,  while  behind  the 
local  society  would  have  stood  the  united 
societies  of  the  country — a  sort  of  first  aid  in 
case  of  disaster.  Such  was  actually  the  case 
in  the  Park  Place  disaster  in  New  York  in 
1891,  the  hard  times  of  1893,  the  coal  scarcity 
of  1902,  the  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Oregon 
floods  of  1903,  the  Slocum  disaster  of  1904, 
the  Baltimore  fire  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  San  Francisco  disaster  of  1906.  And, 
in  the  present  winter,  should  hard  times  again 
strike  the  poor  as  they  did  in  1893,  here  is  a 
powerful  agency  to  meet  them. 

THE    MEN    WHO    LEAD   THE    WORK 

There  are  scores  of  great  personalities  in 
the  movement.  Although  Buffalo  antedated 
New  York  by  a  few  years  in  organized  charity, 
it  has  been  the  latter  city  which  has  led  the 
way,  and  in  it  many  great  names  stand  forth. 
Above  all  should  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Shaw  Lowell,  more  than  any  one  else  the 
founder  of  the  society,  and  for  twenty-three 
years,  up  to  the  week  of  her  death,  its  constant 
servant — wise,  sympathetic,  ever  eager  to 
uplift  humanity  by  patient  labor.  She  died 
in  1905,  leaving  her  work  as  her  monument. 

In  all  but  five  of  the  years  of  its  history,  one 
man  has  headed  the  New  York  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society— Mr.  Robert  W.  de  Forest. 
He  it  is  of  whom  Dr.  Emil  Miinsterberg, 
director  of  the  Berlin  public  charities,  said: 
"  I  have  come  to  believe  that  Mr.  de  Forest 
is  the  true  incarnation  of  American  charity." 
As  Tenement-House  Commissioner  in  1900, 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Sage  foundation  and  its  vice-president  in 


1907,  as  president  recently  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  and 
of  the  New  York  state  conference,  in  scores  of 
ways  Mr.  de  Forest  has  indelibly  stamped  his 
impress  on  social  service. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, the  fir^  director  of  the  school  of  philan- 
thropy, holds  the  chair  of  Social  Economy 
at  Columbia,  endowed  by  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff ,  and  was  also  the  representative  appointed 
by  President  Roosevelt  to  aid  in  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  San  Francisco.  The  present 
director  of  the  school.  Dr.  Samuel  McCune 
Lindsay,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  secretary  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  now  holds  the  chair  of 
Social  Legislation  at  Columbia. 

Outside  of  New  York  there  are  so  many 
leaders  that  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  end 
— Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Boston,  who 
originated  the  famous  phrase,  "Not  alms  but 
a  friend";  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  and  Miss 
Zilpha  D.  Smith,  of  the  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers;  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond,  the  head 
and  heart  of  the  Philadelphia  society;  Mrs. 
John  M.  Glenn  of  Baltimore  and  Mr.  John 
M.  Glenn,  formerly  in  the  same  city,  who 
is  now  the  director  of  the  Sage  Foundation; 
in  Buffalo,  Mr.  Frederic  Almy;  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Ernest  P.  Bicknell;  Professor  Graham 
Taylor,  famous  for  his  settlement,  the  "  Com- 
mons"; Miss  Jane  Addams,  famous  for  her 
work  at  Hull  House;  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  and 
a  host  almost  as  large  as  that  in  New  YorL 

Here  we  have,  compressed,  the  record  of  a 
generation  of  achievement  in  social  service. 
But  more  important  than  achievement,  or 
machinery,  or  personalities,  is  the  outcropping 
of  the  "new  spirit"  behind  all.  No  one  has 
"glimpsed"  it  better  than  Professor  Simon 
N.  Patten: 

"Our  children's  children  may  learn  with  amaze- 
ment how  we  thought  it  a  natural  social  phenom- 
enon that  men  should  die  in  their  prime,  leaving 
wives  and  children  in  terror  of  want;  that  acci- 
dents should  make  an  army  of  maimed  dependents, 
that  there  should  not  be  enough  houses  for  workers, 
and  that  epidemics  should  sweep  away  multitude^ 
as  autumn  frosts  sweep  away  summer  insects.  .  .  ^ 
And  they  will  be  imable  to  put  themselves  in  our^ 
places,  because  the  new  social  philosophy,  whicfav^ 
we  are  this  moment  framing,  wiU  have  so  mouldec^- 
their  minds  that  they  can  not  return  to  thephilo 
ophy  that  moulds  ours." 


A   PRACTICAL   EXPERIMENT   IN 
FLETCHERISM 

HOW  A   PROFESSIONAL  WOMAN  WORKED  OUT  THE  PROBLEMS  OF 
SANER  LIVING,  AND  RELIEVED  HOUSEKEEPING  OF  ITS  DRUDGERY 

BY 

FRANCES  MAULE  BJORKMAN 


THERE  were  two  things  that  I  used  to 
say  I  should  never  do.  One  of  them 
was  to  get  married  and  the  other  was 
to  keep  house.  I  had  at  an  early  age  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
to  look  out  for  myself  and  to  earn  my  own 
living — and  a  correspondingly  strong  disincli- 
nation to  stay  at  home,  look  out  for  other 
people,  and  work  for  board  and  clothes. 

Two  years  ago  I  broke  my  first  vow  by 
taking  a  husband.  Two  months  ago  I  broke 
my  second  by  taking  a  fiat.  The  results  of 
these  two  hazardous  experiments  have  been 
so  unexpectedly  gratifying,  however,  that  I 
have  resolved  to  set  them  down  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  increasingly  large  number  of 
women  who  feel  as  I  did,  that  their  lives  were 
given  to  them  for  a  larger  purpose  than  cooking 
and  cleaning  and  providing  for  the  physical 
needs  of  another  person.  For  their  encour- 
agement, I  shall  state  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
still  earning  my  living  at  the  occupation  I  have 
chosen  and  using  my  energies  for  the  fur- 
therance of  my  own  individual  aims  and  pur- 
poses. I  have  not  given  up  my  "  career,"  and 
yet  I  am  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  writing 
a  "Mrs."  before  my  name  and  all  the  comforts 
of  a  real  home. 

How  I  succeeded  in  combining  personal 
freedom  and  independence  with  matrimony 
and  domesticity  is  the  matter  herein  set  forth. 

When  my  early  belief  that  marriage  was 
incompatible  with  personal  liberty  had  been 
overcome,  there  still  remained  a  strong  con- 
\'iction  that  independence  and  housekeeping 
could  never  go  hand-in-hand.  Therefore, 
before  "naming  the  day,"  I  established 
a  distinct  understanding  that  there  was  to  be 
no  background  of  pots  and  kettles  to  my  new 
life.  We  made  no  preparations  for  setting 
up  even  a  modest  establishment.  I  merely 
moved  my  trunks  up  to  my  husband's  bachelor 


apartments,  and  we  started  in  to  "bach  it" 
together  instead  of  separately. 

It  was  great  fun.  We  got  our  breakfasts 
on  a  chafing-dish  and  went  out  for  our  lunches 
and  dinners.  There  was  only  one  objection 
to  the  system:  it  cost  us  all  that  we  both  could 
earn.  We  were  not  extravagant,  we  cared 
nothing  at  all  for  the  so-called  luxuries  of  the 
table,  we  almost  never  dined  in  style — and  yet, 
although  we  were  both  doing  well  financially 
at  the  time,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  at 
every  month  without  one  penny  to  "put  by." 
Our  rent  was  extremely  reasonable  for  the 
comforts  we  enjoyed — only  $25 — but  we  found 
that  our  bare  living  expenses  ate  up  approxi- 
mately $125  a  nionth.  As  our  light,  heat 
and  service  were  included  in  our  rent,  it  will 
be  seen  that  our  food  was  costing  us  $100  a 
month,  or  something  like  $3  a  day. 

Now  as  we  did  not  wish  to  spend  our  lives 
in  laboring  for  just  enough  money  to  fill  our 
stomachs  and  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads, 
it  was  clearly  necessary  for  us  to  make  a 
change.  This  was  easy  to  say  and  difficult 
to  do.  A  boarding-house  was  out  of  the 
question,  an  apartment  hotel  too  expensive, 
and  housekeeping  still  presented  a  menacing 
front,  bristling  with  brooms,  fr}'ing-pans,  and 
other  devices  for  defrauding  a  woman  with 
something  to  do  of  her  valuable  time. 

OUR  STAY   AT   HEUCON   HALL 

Then  came  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  with  his 
project  for  establishing  a  cooperative  home, 
and  I  thought  that  Providence  had  sent  us 
our  solution.  I  speak  for  myself  alone;  while 
my  husband  was  lured  on  by  my  enthusiasm, 
the  judgment  of  his  maturer  years  and  wider 
experience  led  him  to  feel  somewhat  appre- 
hensive for  the  success  of  such  a  scheme. 

However  we  went  into  it.  For  $16  a  week 
we  were  each  accommodated  with  a  room  and 
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three  meals  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  swimming-pool,  a  billiard  table,  a 
bowling-alley,  and  the  freedom  of  a  beautiful 
park  of  nine  acres.  I  think  that  no  one  who 
was  connected  with  that  iU-fated  experiment 
will  ever  recall  the  life  we  led  at  Helicon  Hall 
with  an)^hing  but  tenderness  and  regret,  but 
I  also  think  that  there  must  now  be  few  who 
look  back  upon  it  as  a  practical  working 
solution  for  the  domestic  problem. 

For  a  while  we  did  live  in  freedom  from 
concern  for  our  material  needs — but  only  fcr 
a  while.  Before  long,  in  company  with  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  group,  we  found 
ourselves  grappling  with  a  set  of  cooperative 
cares  and  anxieties  that  made  our  little  indi- 
vidual worries  of  the  past  seem  like  the  veriest 
pin-pricks.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  struggle 
of  the  idealist  and  innovator  against  the  cold, 
hard  facts  of  the  established  order.  With 
every  passing  week  we  were  presented  with 
problems  and  difficulties  that  had  not  occurred 
to  us  to  provide  for  in  outlining  our  plan.  We 
began  to  see  all  sorts  of  rocks  and  dangers 
ahead — ^and  then  one  night  a  fire  destroyed 
Helicon  Hall  and  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
scheme. 

But  then  came  the  question  of  what  we  were 
to  do  next.  One  who  has  never  found  himself 
standing  out  in  the  snow  with  not  one  of  his 
personal  belongings  left  to  him  but  his  "  nightie  " 
can  hardly  realize  the  state  of  bewilderment 
and  indecision  that  is  induced  by  such  an 
experience.  Just  because  we  were  too  dazed  to 
think,  we  did  the  thing  that  was  first  suggested 
to  us — we  went  to  a  boarding  house. 

A  TRIAL   OF   THE   BOARDING-HOUSE 

The  establishment  was  clean,  comfortable, 
and  well-managed.  The  meals  were  whole- 
some and  good.  Yet  we  were  able  to  stay  just 
two  weeks.  We  had  no  complaint  to  make. 
The  place  was  probably  the  flower  of  its  kind. 
Absolutely  the  worst  we  could  say  of  it  was 
that  it  was  a  boarding-house.  To  us,  however, 
this  was  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  getting 
out  of  it.  We  moved  into  furnished  rooms  and 
once  more  began  taking  meals  at  restaurants. 

But  by  this  time  the  effects  of  the  disaster 
had  begun  to  make  themselves  felt.  Our 
income  had  been  materially  reduced  just  before 
the  fire  because  my  husband — encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  neat  little  nest-egg 
in  the  bank,  that  we  were  supplied  with 
almost  everything  we  needed  to  take  us  through 


the  summer  and  that  my  earnings  were  enough 
to  cover  our  regular  nmning  expenses — ^had 
left  his  position  on  a  newspaper  to  write  a 
long-projected  book.  The  day  after  the  fire  the 
nest-egg  was  broken  and  well-nigh  consumed 
by  the  purchase  of  two  complete  new  outfits 
of  clothing  and  an  apparently  endless  list  of 
"absolute  necessities,"  beginning  with  tooth- 
brushes and  ending  with  typewriters.  In 
the  days  that  followed,  my  earnings  were  cut 
down  to  next  to  nothing  by  the  fact  that  the 
shock  of  the  disaster  had  temporarily  deprived 
me  of  the  power  to  work.  My  husband  was 
prevented  from  turning  his  hand  to  money- 
getting  because  he  was  under  contract  to  finish 
his  book  within  a  limited  time. 

Day  after  day  I  sat  over  my  typewriter 
with  a  deadened  brain,  absolutely  unable  to 
frame  one  connected  and  logical  sentence. 
Our  little  hoard  in  the  bank  dwindled  alarm- 
ingly, and,  helplessly,  we  had  to  watch  it  gp. 
In  our  eating,  as  well  as  in  everything  else, 
we  were  practising  what  we  regarded  as  the 
most  rigid  economy  consistent  with  discretion, 
and  yet  the  three  meals  which  we  were  firmly 
convinced  we  had  to  have  to  keep  in  condition 
were  costing  us  from  $1  to  $2  a  day. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dilemma,  a  fortunate 
chance  threw  in  our  way  the  great  apostle  of 
reduced  diet  through  complete  mastication — 
Horace  Fletcher.  Mr.  Fletcher  told  us  that 
we  not  only  did  not  need  more  than  a  third 
of  the  food  which  we  were  making  such  desper- 
ate efforts  to  get,  but  that  we  should  actually 
be  much  better  off  without  it.  In  support  erf 
his  statement  he  related  the  amazing  story  of 
how,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  and  after  he  had 
lived  for  ten  years  on  about  one-third  of  the 
food  that  physiological  science  has  declared 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  physical 
efficiency,  he  had  doubled  the  best  records  of 
the  best  athletes  at  Yale,  easily  and  without 
having  previously  undergone  any  physical 
training  whatever.  Furthermore,  he  told  us 
how,  during  an  endurance  test  made  three 
years  before,  he  had  beaten  the  records  made 
by  the  best  men  of  the  Yale  boat-crew,  while 
living  on  a  diet  of  cereal  and  milk  at  a  cost  of 
exactly  seven  cents  a  day — this  without  impos- 
ing any  artificial  restraints  upon  his  appetite 
and  without  practismg  anything  like  self-denial. 

We  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  his  words 
to  be  willing  to  make  the  experiment.    That 
very  evening  we  began  to  "Flctcherize"  and  thes= 
next  day  our  restaurant  checks  showed  the^ 
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results.  One  trial  of  the  system  was  enough 
to  demonstrate  to  us  that  it  was  imquestionably 
true  that  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  food  was 
required  to  satisfy  the  appetite  when  it  was 
masticated,  i  la  Fletcher,  to  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion, than  when  it  was  merely  "chewed  thor- 
oughly" in  the  ordinary  manner.  As  the 
Fletcherizing  process  did  not  detract  from  the 
pleasure  of  eating,  but  rather  added  to  it  by 
heightening  the  flavor  of  almost  every  dish, 
we  decided  to  keep  on  with  it.  The  result  was 
that  within  a  week  we  had  cut  down  our 
old-fashioned  breakfast  of  cereal,  eggs,  rolls, 
and  coffee  to  the  last  two  items  alone.  Our 
other  meals  showed  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  quantity — particularly  in  the  amount  of 
meat,  for  which  we  both  suddenly  seemed  to 
lose  our  taste. 

At  this  point  it  occurred  to  us  that,  since  we 
apparently  neither  wanted  nor  needed  meat, 
we  might  be  able  to  effect  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  our  expenses  by  applying  the 
breakfast  system  of  our  bachelor  apartment 
days  to  the  present  situation  and  getting  all 
our  meals  in  our  room.  We  bought  a  small  \X}Tt- 
able  "gas  ring,"  a  little  saucepan,  a  twcnty-fivc 
cent  coffee  percolator,  two  cups,  saucers,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons — and  started  m. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  good  things  it  is 
possible  to  prepare  in  a  single  saucepan  over  a 
smgle  gas  flame.  As  a  matter  of  scientific  inter- 
est, we  kept  a  record  of  what  wc  harl  for  our 
m^ds  and  as  we  carefully  preiservcd  our 
memoranda.  I  am  able  to  give  here  a  list: 

TYPIC.U.    BILLS   OP    FAJIE 
Brojrz::.  Break faa. 


Cereal  lat  :r»a-— . 


jLuIs  tilt  vj5-*. 


idtTJZ  tm  nr 


V  Kir,  'wxJt 


Coffee  lUoiiP. 

Lmmk, 

Crram  ihfrw  «n«l 

luir  leducjrlly. 

Cmrkrw. 

/>IMIM*f, 

Kggs  MT«mMr<i  with  «)i)ionii 

ami  ttrrrn  iH*|i|i«*ni. 

Combinntion  miIikI. 

WhrAt  mufltiM. 

Stewcci  rhulMrb. 

Fru)AY, 
Coffer. 


INMfiU  ami  cr««mt 

lUkml  )ir«iw, 

Slewetl  I^muaUhni. 

\U\%m\  \\mk\l 

Kntti  imiIa(I. 

SAniMMAV, 

Nothiivii. 
t,umk. 
StmwIiprilMMnil  iifNm. 

NrW  MHItNIMIIUii  III  I IPHIH. 
l<rllUl(tMlllt  I  III  llllllNtI  Mllllll 

K..||«. 
SldWftil  Mpplm, 

For  two  wcekH  I  alNO  kopi  am  iu  < oiiiH  of  niir 
expenditures  for  f(KMl  and  found  tlint  \\\vy 
amounted  to  $12.58,  which  nimli*  itn  uvithki* 
of  less  than  ninety  crntN  a  chiy.  ThU  Indii  Hird 
a  substantial  Mivinf(.  Mon*ovrr,  iim  wr  \w\ 
to  buy  in  extremrly  Nrnitll  c|uiintltli*N  which 
every  houHekec|M'r  known  In  tin-  tnont  WMMtrful 
and  extravagant  mannrr  |mimmIIiIi'  uh  I  wmm 
absolutely  without  /  x|)4?rirnMr  in  I  hi'  urt  of  nmrk 
cting,  and  an  we  wrn?  lirniti'rl  Ut  mu  h  f/io<U, 
cheap  or  ex|X;nKive,  an  could  \h*  f/ioki'/l  In 
our  single  Hauci;|;an^  it  di^l  tiuprt,  U  io/lf'Uli'/i 
[Kissibilitieii  in  thi;  way  of  t40funi&Mun  flml 
seemed  worth  |iuriiuinf{  furtti/rr 

But  thiit  impli/:^!  a  ri^ri^raf//r,  a  ri'al  hUp^^. 
zxu\  other  dom/niti/:  nuuhim^ry.  In  a  wof/i, 
it  implied  hifustt:lu:i:itifiy^ 

"But,  aftirr  all,  why  rtf^  >"  I  tmUi  U$  tuym-lt 
Our  lun/ii/rfi  w#rre  (/Mlny^  un  U^m  iti  f  jr/Mr  awl 
trouble  than  th^ry  l»a/J  U^rrn^y  u^A.  wh/71  w<^ 
had  to  ;y>  out  ar»/^l  ^  Oi/rn  at  a  f^^a«lfarl^ 
7'he  vr^/SLT^^tifm  fA  ^0»if  i\if$f0:f%  w»*  a  ^/^inUm 
'UrkV'  7  akmjr  tl^^  tit'jai^/r^  all  i/«  all,  I  ha/I  i// 
a/^m;t  t.FjiU  ifft  \aA  r^^rv^rf  >/<-^#  v/  Ir*-^  ff//fr#  Oi^ 

ry*fi*  «f>^ //;r  f^arria^.    */•!  ♦>>;'*  itt  ^•;^  ^*/^ 
r;f  rh^  i^X  tfJkf.  w^r  f^a^  Vy  ^/jJa/^a  /a./  v//»r 
^VA*:  <^i  a  'ijiuf;  wa*<r.  v^f  ^.«?>^*  ih  v*#  t.'*/^! 

•rj^  ^r^  fA  4j:  ix.^pf. 

'jr4/r.v^  >.  a  fsfc^  a^  »<.  at  ii  a  i^fu^^n  ///^^ 

'jf   Vjt   MCi-A   -Vr^^JH^    ir>/?,^*L.      f^^   ^A*   1/^ 

It    VtU'a    9^  1^1^,  MiC    4i#^    ttUC    9^gJ^r  h^. 
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dollars  a  week,  we  calculated,  amounted  to 
more  than  $30  a  month  —  and  for  $30  a 
month  we  had  heard  that  one  might  rent, 
for  the  summer,  extremely  desirable  fur- 
nished flats. 

When  we  had  reached  this  point  I  already 
saw  myself,  for  the  second  time,  a  perjured 
woman.  There  was  really  nothing  further  to 
do  but  look  for  the  flat.  Accordingly,  somewhat 
shamefacedly,  but  nevertheless  with  determi- 
nation, I  set  out  with  my  list  of  advertisements. 
Within  a  week  the  deed  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  have  now  been  keeping  house  according 
to  Fletcheristic  principles  for  two  months;  and, 
as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  I  am 
still  doing  my  own  chosen  work  and  pursuing 
my  own  individual  purposes.  Furthermore, 
I  am  at  present  earning  the  living  for  us  both, 
and  I  expect  to  continue  to  do  so  for  a  month 
or  two  because  my  husband  is  still  busy  with 
his  book.  We  are  more  comfortable,  more 
independent,  and  happier  than  we  have  ever 
been  before,  and — what  is  extremely  to  the 
point — we  are  in  immensely  better  health. 
A  chronic  tendency  toward  nervous  dyspepsia 
in  my  husband  has  entirely  disappeared  and 
I  am  so  full  of  energy  that  I  hardly  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

To  crown  everything — never  in  my  life 
have  I  enjoyed  such  long,  uninterrupted 
stretches  of  work  as  I  do  now.  I  wake  up  of 
myself,  perfectly  refreshed,  at  5.30  or  6  o'clock, 
bound  out  of  bed  without  a  thought  for  the 
supplementary  morning  ** snooze"  of  the  past, 
take  a  few  gymnastic  exercises  or  a  run  in  the 
park  to  work  off  my  superfluous  steam,  bathe, 
dress,  and  then — since  there  is  no  breakfast 
to  cook — go  direct  to  my  desk. 

About  noon  the  Fletcheristic  "earned  appe- 
tite" begins  to  assert  itself,  and  without  break- 
ing off  my  train  of  thought,  I  go  into  the  kitchen, 
get  out  the  fruit,  cereal,  and  cream,  and  have 
my  first  meal.  Sometimes  my  husband  joins 
me — oftener  not,  because,  as  a  rule,  neither 
wishes  to  have  the  mind  taken  from  the 
subject  in  hand  at  that  time.  Since  there 
is  nothing  to  spoil  or  to  get  cold  if  it  is  not 
eaten  at  once,  and  since  my  husband  can  get 
everything  that  he  wants  for  himself,  we 
are  both  free  to  break  our  fast  when  and 
how  we  please.  After  eating  I  usually  sleep 
for  five  or  ten  minutes  and  then  go  back 
to  work. 

Toward  six  o'clock,  when  my  brain  is  tired 


and  I  fed  that  I  should  enjoy  doing  some- 
thing with  my  hands,  I  go  into  my  kitchen 
for  the  second  time  during  the  day,  and,  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  amuse  myself  by  getting 
up  for  our  dinner  one  or  two  attractive  and 
wholesome  combinations  of  the  good  things 
of  the  earth — dishes  not  necessarily  found 
in  the  cook-books  but  ones  that  any  intelligent 
woman  might  very  readily  hit  upon  for  herself 
if  she  applied  her  mind  to  the  question  of  food 
as  to  any  other  abstract  problem.  As  I  do 
this  only  once  a  day  and  as  we  seldom  have 
more  than  one  or  two  cooked  articles  and  never 
anything  of  a  greasy,  "smelly,"  "messy** 
nature — ^such  as  meat  or  fish — it  never  degener- 
ates into  drudgery.  In  fact,  since  I  make  a 
point  of  always  trying  new  things,  I  find 
that  each  afternoon  I  enter  into  the  busi- 
ness with  the  zest  that  attaches  to  an  interest- 
ing game. 

The  other  day  I  added  up  an  account  of  our 
expenditures  for  food  which  I  have  been  keep- 
ing for  two  weeks.  It  amounted  to  $6.13 — 
an  average  of  a  fraction  less  than  45  cents  a  day 
and  about  half  the  amount  of  the  test  account 
that  we  kept  for  the  same  period  in  the  eariy 
days  of  our  experiment.  Although  in  saying  so  I 
may  lay  myself  open  to  the  suspicion  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  unconscious  exaggeration  of  the 
enthusiast,  I  must  add  in  justice  to  the  great 
cause  of  Fletcherism  that  we  are  convinced 
that  it  reached  this  high  figure  only  because 
we  have  not  yet  grasped  the  principles  of 
economical  buying. 

Where  this  progressive  economy  will  lead 
us  we  do  not  yet  know,  but,  keeping  constantly 
in  mind  the  fate  of  the  Irishman's  horse,  we 
are  following  it  without  fear  or  question.  So 
long  as  we  continue  to  improve  in  health  and 
to  gain  in  leisure,  in  comfort,  and  in  freedom 
from  care,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  hesitate 
to  do  so. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  solving  of  the 
domestic  problem  by  reducing  the  quantity 
of  their  food  and  by  eliminating  some  of  their 
meals  altogether,  is  a  notion  that  will  fail  to 
appeal  to  very  large  numbers  of  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  know  that  there  must  be  some 
who  are  ready  to  welcome  any  sane  system 
that  promises  them  emancipatbn  from  the 
tvranny  of  the  three  inexorable  meals  a  day. 
To  these  refined  souls  this  article  is  addressed 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  them  into  the  path 
that  has  taken  us  out  of  all  our  old  troubles 
and  perplexities. 
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THE  COAST  DEFENSE  ARTILLERY  AND  ITS  REMARKABLE  ACCURACY  WITH 
GUNS  WHICH  HURL  HALF-TON  SHELLS  OVER  A  DISTANCE  OF  EIGHT  MILES 

BY 
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TIMID  persons  who  live  within  sight  of 
the  coast-line  find  themselves  wonder- 
ing, when  specidations  concerning  the 
danger  of  war  find  expression  in  the  public 
press,  whether  they  might  not  be  in  peril  if 
war  should  come  and  belligerent  fleets  should 
appear  ofif  the  sea-coast  of  the  United  States. 
Fear  of  invasion  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in 
earlier  days  nor  is  it  so  prevalent  in  this 
country  as  in  lands  across  the  seas. 

The  average  citizen  has  no  time  to  inquire 
into  coast-defense  problems.  He  knows  that 
the  nation  is  paying  out  a  great  deal  of  money 
every  year  for  the  army  and  navy  and  he  as- 
sumes that  the  men  whose  vocation  is  war  are 
earning  their  pay  by  looking  after  the  nation's 
defenses.  That  there  are  fortifications  around 
New  York  and  at  various  other  places  on 
the  seaboard  he  is  well  aware,  but  he  has 
never  been  inside  them.  Still,  the  dogs  of 
war  may  some  day  be  unleashed,  and  then 
who  so  likely  to  feel  their  fangs  as  the  people 
on  the  ocean  frontages  of  the  land?  What 
would  happen  if  New  York  were  attacked? 
That  is  just  what  the  average  citizen  cannot  tell. 

Suppose  that  a  state  of  war  were  suddenly 
to  be  declared.  Along  the  entire  coast  of  the 
United  States,  officers  and  privates  of  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  would  go  on  patrol  duty  day  and 
night.  Scout-boats  would  be  performing  the 
same  kind  of  picket-duty  off-shore  at  the  more 
important  ports.  At  every  fort  powerful  tele- 
scopes would  continuously  sweep  the  range 
of  vision  for  any  suspicious-looking  craft, 
and  in  ever)-  wireless  station  the  operators 
would  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  the  first  whis- 
perings of  alarm.  The  stm  would  no  sooner 
set  than  great  searchlights  would  so  li^t  up 
the  sea  that  not  e\'en  a  fishing-boat  could  bide 
from  their  g^e. 

AN    DCAGIKAEY    ATTACK 

The  news  of  the  enemy^s  ap>proacfa  would 
probably  come  on  a  nifiii  when  the  clouds 


and  fog  favor  an  attack.  The  scout-boat 
flashes  the  signal;  the  lookout  at  the  fort  sounds 
the  alarm;  the  word  is  quickly  passed  to  the 
fire-commander,  who  immediately  reports  to 
the  battery  conmiander.  (He  may  act  inde- 
pendently in  an  emergency.)  The  bugler 
sounds  ''Assembly,"  and  the  men  come  rush- 
ing out  of  quarters,  dressing  as  they  run,  and 
take  up  their  positions  at  the  guns.  There 
are  quick,  sharp  orders;  the  ammunition  men 
rush  powder  and  projectiles  to  the  guns;  the 
searchlights  dart  their  beams  here  and  there 
in  an  effort  to  penetrate  the  fog.  The  fire- 
conmiander  is  prepared  for  the  issue.  The 
gunners  are  at  the  sights. 

Scarcely  have  the  echoes  of  "the  Assembly" 
died  away  before  all  the  forts  and  batteries 
are  in  a  state  of  readiness.  The  battle 
commander  has  reported  to  the  artillery  dis- 
trict-commander, who  at  once  takes  personal 
charge  and  by  means  of  his  telephone  service 
is  in  touch  with  all  portions  of  his  command. 
While  the  scout-boats  are  ascertaining  the  exact 
location  and  number  of  the  enemy,  the  mine 
commander  sits  in  his  little  station,  ready  to 
touch  the  button  that  will  expkxie  any  par- 
ticular mine,  or  to  pull  the  lever  that  will  throw 
the  current  into  all  the  mines  at  once  so  that 
they  will  ex]Aode  whenever  a  ship  touches  one 
of  them.  The  monitors,  the  submarines,  and 
the  other  available  coast-defense  boats  clear 
for  action. 

Outside,  under  cover  of  the  fog,  the  enemy 
approaches  in  double,  wedge-shaped  forma- 
tion, the  heaviest  battleships  in  the  lead.  Since 
the  great,  rifled  cannon  in  the  forts  have  a  much 
longer  effective  range  than  the  guns  of  a  battle- 
ship, the  admiral  has  determined  to  run  past 
the  batteries  into  the  harbor  and  capture  them 
by  land  attack*  With  this  in  view,  he  has  al- 
ready sent  ashore  in  launches  strong  parties 
of  marines,  with  three-pounders  and  madiine 
guns,  with  instructions  to  land  above  and  be- 
knr  the  fortifications.    Their  movements  are 
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reported  to  the  artillery  district-commander 
by  the  coast  lookouts.  He  throws  out  his  ar- 
tillery supports,  who  take  strategic  positions 
and  send  out  scouts  to  locate  the  invaders. 
Meanwhile  the  submarines,  torpedo-boats,  and 
destroyers  have  posted  themselves  just  beyond 
the  line  of  mines,  waiting  for  the  small  boats 
of  the  enemy  which  will  try  to  dear  the  channel 
in  advance  of  the  battleships. 

At  last  the  wireless  telephone  station  picks 
up  a  scout-boat.  It  reports  that  out  of  the 
fog  and  blackness  it  has  heard  the  throb  of  the 
engines,  under  half-speed;  and,  creeping  up,  it 
has  distinguished  the  upper  works  of  the  flag- 
ship at  the  head  of  the  line.  Then  it  darts 
away  and  in  a  few  moments  makes  a  landmark 
by  aid  of  which  it  establishes  the  position  of 
the  enemy.  Immediately  a  searchlight  picks 
out  the  fighting-tops  of  the  flagship  and  the 
range-finders  instantly  locate  them,  confirm 
the  information  of  the  scout-boat  and  flash 
the  range  to  the  batteries. 

The  command  to  fire  is  given  by  every  fire- 
commander  within  range.  The  nearest  ships 
are  5,000  yards  distant,  but  the  great  guns 
respond,  the  earth  trembles,  and  a  volley  of  8-, 
10- and  12-inch  shells  from  guns  and  mortars 
goes  screeching  through  the  night.  Many  of 
them  find  their  mark  and  the  still  invisible 
ship  is  perhaps  rent  by  an  explosion  which 
hurls  20,000  tons  of  steel  in  every  direction. 
Some  of  the  fragments  are  hurled  high  in  the 
air  where  the  searchlights  catch  them  above 
the  fog  now  flying  in  long  streamers  before 
the  breeze ;  some  fall  on  the  decks  of  the  ships 
following  behind.  For  a  moment  the  guns 
cease  firing  and  silence  is  complete.  But  the 
oncoming  fleet  now  has  the  range  of  the  forts 
and  it  opens  on  the  shore  batteries  with  every 
available  gun.  As  fast  as  the  positions  of  the 
ships  become  discernible,  the  battle  comman- 
der directs  which  batteries  shall  engage 
the  different  ships — the  mortars  taking  the 
most  distant,  the  12-inch  rifles  those  coming 
next,  and  the  lo-inch  and  smaller  guns  those 
nearest  at  hand.  The  firing  grows  fast  and 
furious  and  the  roar  is  terrific.  The  earth  is 
shaken  by  the  continuous  concussions  as  the 
artillerymen  work  like  automatons.  The  am- 
munition is  delivered  by  the  trolleys  at  the 
breech  of  each  gun.  There  it  is  taken  by  the 
gunners,  the  projectile  is  shoved  forward  into 
the  breech,  and  seven  men,  seizing  a  rammer, 
force  it  into  its  place.  Then  they  shove  the 
silken  bags  of  powder  after  it,  the  breech  is 


dosed, the  cotm'terweight  is  released,  and  the  12- 
inch  50-ton  gun  rises  on  its  leverage  to  the 
firing  position.  The  aim  being  continuous, 
it  can  be  fired  as  soon  as  it  is  in  po- 
sition; then  the  recoil  takes  it  back  to  its 
former  position  and  the  operation  of  loading 
is  repeated. 

Thus,  from  all  the  batteries,  a  perfect 
hail  of  projectiles  fills  the  air.  Three 
more  ships  are  blown  to  pieces  and  sink. 
Still  the  survivors  come  on,  firing  every  avail- 
able gun.  Now  another  ship  blows  up  — 
and  another.  The  cries  of  the  wounded 
are  at  last  heard. 

"Small  boats  stand  by  to  rescue,"  the 
commander-in-chief  orders  over  the  tele- 
phone, and  preparations  are  made  to  go  out 
and  pick  up  any  survivors  who  can  be  found 
when  the  last  ship  shall  have  sunk  or  sur- 
rendered. 

The  end  cannot  be  far  off,  for  no  armament 
could  long  withstand  the  hail  of  shell.  Finally 
the  5-  and  6-inch  guns  join  in  the  action.  Three 
or  four  of  the  vessels  crawl  like  crippled 
beasts  toward  the  shore,  where  their  comman- 
ders hope  to  beach  them  before  they  become 
coflSns  for  their  crews.  The  remainder  of  the 
fleet,  crippled  but  not  in  sinking  condition,  try 
to  escape.  Nothing  but  wings  could  save 
them. 

As  they  turn  their  prows  away  from  the 
straight  onward  course,  the  great  mortars  and 
12-inch  guns,  as  sure  of  their  range  as  if  it  were 
target-practice  on  a  summer  day  with  correc- 
tions made  for  drift,  temperature,  wind,  baro- 
metric readings,  and  the  curvature  of  the  earth, 
drop  shells  with  the  greatest  precision  on  the  un- 
protected decks.  The  ship  on  the  left  blows 
up  with  a  muflBed  roar,  her  nose  lifts,  then 
sinks,  and  she  dives  to  her  doom.  The  be- 
grimed gunners  in  the  forts  steady  themselves 
to  their  work,  one  ship  after  another  ceases 
firing,  and  all  of  them  are  quickly  sunk  save 
two,  which  are  drifting  helplessly.  One 
of  these  is  still  firing  spasmodically  with  an 
8-inch  gun,  but  a  mortar  battery  sends  it  also 
to  the  bottom. 

So  much  for  the  battleships.  Meanwhile 
the  small  guns  which  guard  the  mine  fields 
have  been  sending  a  rainof  steel  along  the  shore- 
line where  the  enemy's  submarine  flotilla  and 
torpedo  craft  have  been  trying  to  get  close 
enough  to  destroy  the  mines.  Some  of  the 
shots  tell,  but  before  the  guns  can  dispose  of 
all   of   the   small  craft    they   get  within  the 
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skirmish  line  of  the  mines.  Then  the  mine 
commander,  by  pressing  a  button  at  the  right 
moment,  sends  them  to  the  lx)ttom  with  all 
their  crews  save  perhaps  a  dozen  who,  stunner! 
and  bleeding,  manage  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  their  prison-houses  and  swim  or 
float  ashore. 

The  landing  parties,  which  have  not  had 
time  to  get  into  action,  are  glad  enough  to 
surrender  without  firing  a  shot. 

This  imaginary  conflict  is  not  very  different 
from  what  artillery  officers  think  would  hapjxjn 
if  our  coast  defenses  were  so  attackerl.  In 
fact,  no  navy  now  in  existence  could  withstand 
the  fire  of  coast-defense  guns  able  to  throw 
projectiles  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton  to 
a  distance  of  12,000  yards  with  mathematical 
precision.  And  in  this  connection  it  is  well  to 
recall  the  words  of  President  RfX)sevelt  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  read  March  5,  if>o6,  con- 
veying the  recommendations  of  the  "Taft 
Board''  for  Coast  Defense.  The  Vrosulcni 
said: 

"...  The  fact  that  we  now  have  a  navy 
does  not   in  anywise  diminish  the  imjxirtame  of 


coast  defenses.  ...  A  navy  can  \)t  usc^l  to 
strategic  advantage  only  when  a(  ting  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  it  can  l)e  free  to  so  ojwrate  fjnly  after  our 
coast  defense  is  reasonably  sec:urc  and  yf)  rtutg- 
nized  by  the  country.  It  was  due  to  the  se^jurely 
ilefended  condition  of  the  Jajxinesc  jxirts  that  the 
JajKinese  fleet  was  free  to  seek  out  and  watch  it* 
proi)er  ol)jective — the  Russian  fleet — without  fear 
of  interruption  or  recall  to  guard  its  home  ports 
against  raids  l)y  the  VladivostfK  k  sr^uadnjn.  This, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  the  late  war 
in  the  luist,  is  worthy  of  serious  a/nsideration  \rf 
our  country,  with  its  extensive  cfiast-line,  its  many 
im]>ortant  hart)ors,  and  its  many  wealthy  manu- 
facturing coast  cities. " 

KKCORDS  NKVKR  SURPASSED 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  naval 
gunnery,  the  ciflu  (ts  c)f  the  army  hold  that 
their  branch  of  the  .s<'rvi<c  can  shcxjt  farther 
and  straigliter  than  the  gunners  of  the  navy. 

The  navy  lias  n-tently  demonstraterl  in 
battle  |jraMi(c  at  ^/ifjo  to  9,000  yards  that  it 
ran  make  tlirer  hits  r)iit  of  four  shots,  and 
better,  with  J2in<h  slirjls,  the  target  Ix-ing 
thirty  by   sixty    fert    in   mva'.    That    kind   of 
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shooting  should  be  sufficient  to  win  any  engage- 
ment, for  probably  no  other  na%^y  can  shoot 
so  welL  But  the  coast-defense  gunners  say 
that  they  can  do  better,  and  they  have  some 
interesting  records  to  show. 

Every  year  the  coast  defense  has  regular  tar- 
get practice  with  the  lo-inch  and  12-inch  rifles. 
Not  many  years  ago  ships  would  not  ha%-e 
hesitated  to  sail  in  close  and  engage  in  artillery 
duels  with  the  forts,  as  the  United  States  ships 
did  with  the  Cuban  forts  and  those  at  Manila. 
Perhaps  the  gunners  in  the  forts  which  pro- 
tected the  coast -line  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States  could  have  done  better  shooting  then, 
had  they  been  given  the  chance,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  were  hostile  fleets  to  try  to  **run'' 


cent,  (perfect  scores)  at  ranges  of  from  three 
to  four  miles,  using  moving  targets  lowed  over  M 
the  ranges  at  unknown  distances,  which  were  ■ 
calculated  by  the  range-finding  system  in  use 
by  the  coast -defense  servnce.  From  official 
sources  it  is  learned  that  the  followings  scores 
were  made: 

Winthrop  Battery,  Fort  Banks,  Mass,,  June 
^7»  T907,  12-inch  rifles.  Mean  range,  5,978 yardSp 
percentage^  100;  maximum  range  error,  S.4  yards, 

Butterfieid  Batter>v  Fort  H.  G.  Wright,  N,  Y., 
Aug.  13,  1907^  i3'inch  rifles.  Mean  range,  6,605 
yards,  percentage,  100  j  maximum  range  error, 
61.3  yards. 

Battery  Hitchcock,  Fort  Strong,  Mass.^  July 
16-17,  1 9*^7 J    lO'fnch  rifles.     Mean   range,   6,125 


PREPARING  TO  LOAD  ONE 

The  pTTojectile  and  powder 

the   forts  now   they   would    veiy  quickly  be 
annihilated. 

Such  is  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  great 
rifles  and  the  nicety  of  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment by  which  they  arc  manipulated,  that 
— given  the  range,  the  force  of  the  wind,  and 
the  size  and  explosive  values  of  the  charge  of 
powder  to  be  used — the  gunners  can  send  a 
12-inch  shell  through  the  of>ening  of  an  ordi- 
nary barn-door  (or  the  hatch  of  a  ship)  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles  and  not  mar  the  paint 
on  the  casing.  More  than  that,  it  has  been 
proved  possible,  by  recent  practice,  to  put 
shot  after  shot  into  the  small  space  covered 
by  an  armor  plate  (one  yard  by  four)  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  At  the  recent  army 
target  practice,  four  batteries  made  100  per 
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are  brought  in  on  trucks 

yards,  percentage,  100;  maximum  range  oior,  11.5 
yards. 

Battery  Mcintosh,  Fort  Da de^Fla.,  Aug.  x,  1907. 
Mc^n  range,  6,167  yards,  percentage,  100;  ma.T- 
imum  range  error,  70  yards. 

WTicn  Brigadier-General  Arthur  Murray, 
Chief  of  Aitilleiy^,  referred  to  the  first  of  these 
records  in  his  annual  rej>ort,  he  remarked  thai 
it  was  likely  to  be  rarely  duplicated;  yet 
before  the  report  was  published  he  was  able 
to  add  that  another  score  had  been  received 
which  was  even  better  than  the  first  one  that 
aroused  his  admiration,  and  still  another  nearly 
as  good  *  Later  on,  another  battery*  at  San  Diego 
also  made  perfect  score. 

It  is  admitted  that  such  scores  were  thought 
impossible  only  a  short  time  ago,  and  that  e\*en 
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RAMMING    THE   PROJECTILE   INTO   THE    BREECH 

Even  while  it  is  being  loaded,  the  gtinner  at  the  sight  and  men  at  the  wheel  keep  the  muzzle  pointed  at  the  taiget 


I 


aow  they  are  exceptional;  but  to  prove  the 
isserilon  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  modern 
rannon  are**  instruments  of  precision,"  refer- 
ence ts  made  to  the  fine  shooting  done  on  October 
1907,  with  two  8-inch  guns,  by  ihc  iiith 
Jompany,  Coast  ArtiUery,  Battery  Mcintosh, 
"ort  Dade,  Fla.,  Captain  J.  C.  Johnson  com- 
[landing- 
The   range   was  about    6,000    yards.      As 
K  three  trial  shots  were  taken  to  drlerminc 
>wder  values,  distance,  and  other  condilians, 
ind  the  ran^e  was  so  nicely  calculated  that  two 
pf  the  shots  struck  in  the  same  place  and  the 
lird  not  more  than  three  yards  beyond.    The 
practice  then  opened.     The  first  two 


shots  not  merely  made  **hits"  (striking  within 
the  space  covered  by  a  hypothetical  battleship) 
but  actually  went  through  the  small  triangle 
of  canvas  used  as  an  aiming  jioint  and  corre- 
sj)onding  to  the  bulPs-eyc  in  ordinar\^  rifle 
[practice.  The  second  shot  caused  the  break- 
ing of  the  cross  wire  in  the  telescope,  resulting 
in  the  gunner  getting  ofT  the  target,  but  he 
caught  the  range  again  and  the  fourth  shot 
found  the  target.  But  for  the  accident,  which 
the  company,  under  the  target  practice  rules, 
could  not  stop  to  repair,  the  score  would  prob- 
ably have  been  four  straight  buirs-eyes.  This 
magnificent  shooting  is  regarded  with  the  great- 
est pride  by  the  whole  Coast  Artillery  Corps, 


THE  GUN   APPEARING  ABOVE  THE  WALL,   READY  TO  BE   FIRED 
The  mechaoiani  is  so  adjusted  that  the  great  mass  of  steel  is  raised  almost  without  effort  and  the  men  in  cbaigc  of  it 

sec  that  the  mu^^le  remains  on  the  tatget 
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A  still  later  record  was  made  November  i6th, 
1907,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  which  is  held  to 
eclipse  all  previous  achievemenls  with  heavy 
ordnance.  An  unofticial  preliminary  rejx)rt 
by  Captain  Charles  E.  Kilboume,  35th  Coast 
Artillery,  conveyed  the  information  that  at 
about  6,000  yards  his  battery  of  12-inch  rifles 
had  made  the  unprecedented  record  of  hiuing 
the  target  at  the  rate  of  1,74  shots  a  minute. 
This  is  approximately  at  I  he  rate  of  a  shot 
every  35  seconds,  which  is  about  five  seconds 
faster  than  any  other  record  at  hand- 


worked out  by  higher  mathematics.  The 
work  of  aiming,  loading,  and  firing  is  so  ca^(^ 
fully  systematized  that  even  the  jx>\vder,  before 
it  is  used,  is  tested  and  blcndcxi;  the  grains 
are  counted  and  carefully  divided  among  the 
charges,  and  finally  repacked  in  tightly-laced 
sacks  of  raw  silk  for  loading  to  insure  imifonn 
results  from  all  charges.  This  is  done  because 
the  chemical  changes  taking  place  in  the  powder 
after  it  has  been  stored  alter  its  explosive 
values.  In  target  practice,  trial  shots  test 
the  range  and  the  powder  values. 


1 


THE  GUN  RECOILING  JUST  Airi:U    l;l  IXu    1  IILEO 
The  recoil  causes  the  gun  to  drop  back  out  of  the  encm/s  view,  but  the  gutmcr  keeps  tt  always  poinled  at  the  tmi^ 


Ver>^  effective,  also,  arc  the  mortar  batteries. 
These  weaixms  are  assembled  in  jHts,  four  of 
them  to  a  batten- .  The  mortars  arc  directed  and 
fired  from  information  given  by  the  range- find- 
ers. A  salvo  from  four  mortars  is  calculated  to 
have  practically  the  same  chance  of  making  a 
hit  as  a  shell  from  one  1  j-inch  rifle,  the  latter  be- 
ing used  with  greater  certainty  of  aim  than  the 
mortars.  Incidentally,  it  nrjust  be  evident  that 
the  range  of  the  mortars  is  also  greater,  they  be- 
ing most  effective  at  8,000  to  1 2.000  yards, 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY 

Gunnery  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  guesswork. 
It  is  a  scientific  calling  where  the  ranges  are 


The  greatest  factor  in  ihe  increase  of  effi- 
ciency has  betn  the  adoption  of  an  effective 
ran^e-finrling  sy.^tem.  The  old  system  in- 
cluded an  ordinary'  plotling-boarrl,  oj^raled  in 
connection  with  observers  at  the  ends  of  a 
base-line  measured  off  along  the  shore.  Ordi- 
nary railroad  transit  instruments  were  ustxl 
to  make  the  obsen^ations,  and  the  results  were 
transmitted  lo  the  plotting-board  ofjerators 
by  ** wig- wag"  signals.  Firing  was  done  at 
fixed  targets  anchored  at  known  distances, 
without  lime  limits.  The  pointing  of  the  gun 
was  so  connected  with  the  work  of  the  opera* 
tors  at  the  plotting*board  that  an  excessive 
amount  of  time  was  required  to  point  the  gun,  ,^ 


I 
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with  pro]jer  correclions  applied.  Accuracy 
of  fire  was  determined  by  observing  *' overs" 
and  **shorts,"  of  splashes  and  *' slicks,**  and 
corrections  for  succeeding  shots  were  based 
on  such  observations.  The  gunner  pointed 
his  piece  by  a  direct  sight,  using  the  **  tangent 
angle/'  These  observations  apply  to  the 
period  from  iStjy  to  1900. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  is  nothing 

less  than  revolutionary.    The  equipment  for 

range- finding  has  bc*en  greatly  developed,  and 

I  an  improved  plot  ting'board  has  been  introduced 


from  three  to  five  minutest  now  they  can  be 
fired  at  intervals  of  from  forty  seconds  to  one 
minute.  Then  they  fired  at  ranges  of  about 
4,000  yards;  now  they  shoot  at  5,000  to  10,000 
yards.  To  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words,  the  coast- 
defense  artillery  can  now  shoot  sixieen  tlfnes 
helkr  at  double  the  distance  than  it  could  .seven 
years  ago.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
lo-inch  or  12-jnch  gun  can  now  make  sixteen 
times  more  hits  |>cr  minute  than  under  the 
old  system. 
The  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  gunners 


THE  GUN  IS  READY  FOR  RELOADIMG  BEFORE  ITS  SMOKE  DISAPPEARS 
The  gun  dctachmcm  on  the  lefi  reluming  on  the  run 


^Wch  accurately  and  quickly  solves  the  range 
inaagle  and  applies  all  corrections  for  range 
and  tieflect  ions  cxped  it  iousl>^.  I  nstead  of  "  w  ig- 
^■^igging"  signals,  observers  now  are  in  com- 
munication with  the  piotting'board  and  gun- 
l>liil{orm  by  telephone. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  improved  range- 
finding  device,  the  gun  system  has  been  so 
much  modified  as  to  enable  the  gun  to  be  fired 
^epcndently  of  the  range-finding.  In  other 
^orda,  the  rate  of  fire  is  dependent  solely  on 


th 


'■apidity  with  which  the  gun  can  be  loaded. 


^^lice  is  now  held  with  moving  targets  at 
^^kuown  distances,  and  there  is  a  larger  per- 
^cnt^ge  of  hits  now  than  there  was  formerly 
^^^  stationar)^  targets  at  known  distances, 
*'^^Qierly  the  big  guns  were  fired  but 


once  in 


involve  intricate  calculations.  Here  is  one 
of  the  simple  problems  designated  by  Lieut--Col. 
Lissak,  of  the  United  Stales  MUitai^''  Academy: 

"Correct  the  ballistic  coefficient  for  altitude, 
and  <let ermine  the  angle  of  elevalion  required  in 
order  that  a  1,04^- pound  projectile  fired  from  the 
12-inch  ritle  with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,350  foot 
seconds  may  strike  a  target  distant  12^000  yards; 
the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  time  of  firing 
being  barometer  29.5",  thermometer  67  degrees  F." 

The  present  system  of  coast -defense  gunnery 
was  introduced  and  developed  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe in  1900-1902.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
working  out  the  new  system  belongs  to 
Colonel  Erasmus  Weaver,  now  Assistant  Chief 
of     Artillery^      The    head     of    the    bureau, 
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A   MORTAR   BATTERY  AWAITING  THE  SIGNAL  TO   FIRE 
The  muzzles  arc  pomted  skyward,  but  the  gunnera  liave  cdcukted  mathematically  where  the  ihells  will  diop 
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[Brigadier-General  Arthur  Murray,  has  also  done 
luch  in  a  practical  way  to  bring  his  depart- 
lent  to  its  very  high  slate  of  efficiency.  His  own 
ecialty  is  submarine  mines,  and  experts  say 

ihat  the  United  States  now  has  certain  improvc- 
aents  which  place  it  in  the  lead  of  any  other 
junlrj-  with  respect  to  that  kind  of  defense. 

HOW   GUNNERS   GET  THE   RANGE 

The  range-finding  system  is  comparatively 
fcimple*     A  base-linc  of  any  desired  length  is 


a  target  representing  one— for  ten,  twenty, 
or  even  thirty  seconds  in  advance.    The  gun*J 
ners  are  therefore  able  to  aim  at  the  spot  wherei 
the  target  will  be  at  the  time  the  projectil&l 
will  strike.    The  speed  of  a  12-inch  shell  is 
approximately  half  a  mile  a  second;  if   the 
target  be  five  miles  distant,  the  projectile  would 
require  ten  seconds  to  cover  the  intervening 
distance.   Therefore,  by  giving  the    gunners 
the  location  of  the  target  for  periods  of  ten 
seconds  in  advance,  it  is  evident  that  both 


**TRACONG^'    A    TARGET^HTP    IN    THE    ^'PLOTTING-ROOM" 
|kby  the  Tziaihcmatkal  work  of  this  detachment^  as  well  as  by  the  mechanical  work  of  the  men  behind  the  gun,  thai 

perfect  scores  arc  made  possible 


lid  out,  and  at  each  end  of  it  an  obscnTr  is 

lationcd   in  telephonic  connection  with  the 

piIotting4x>ard-     The  observ*ers  take  the  angle 

aadc  by  the  target  with  the  base-line,  and 

elephone  it  to  the  ploUing-boardj  where  it  is 

to  work  out  the  location  of  the  target, 

phis,  communicated  ever>^  ten  seconds  to  the 

ers,  gives  them  the  information  which  they 

I  for  pointing  their  guns.    As  a  ship  cannot 

bange  its  course  or  speed  materially  in  a  few 

eccnds,  it  is  quite  practicable  for  the  plotting 

[l>o&nl  to  iDdi(:^le  the  position  of  an  enemy 


time  and  space  are  annihilated,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  making  perfect  scores  is  explained. 
At  target  practice  the  gunners  do  not  use 
a  material  target.  It  would  be  impossible 
except  at  prohibitive  cost,  to  provide  a  target 
the  size  of  a  battleship  or  to  tow  it  over  the 
course  at  the  speed  desired;  and  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  shoot  at  real  ships,  even 
condemned  ones.  Instead,  three  floats  are 
fastened  together  at  equal  distances  by  a  cable, 
the  entire  distance  from  the  first  to  the  last 
being  equivalent  to  the  length  of  a  battleship. 
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BRICxAlilER^GENERAL  ARTHUR  MURRAY 
Chief  of  ArtUicry  and  a  spcdalist  in  suliTnarine  mines 

Each  float  supports  a  triangle  of  canvas  about 
nine  feet  on  a  side,  and  the  central  triangle 
is  the  mark  for  the  gunners.  A  tug  tows  the 
target  over  the  range  at  varying  speeds  and 
in  diflferent  directions,  the  idea  being  to  give 
the  range-finders  as  severe  tests  as  possible. 
On  the  tug  is  a  board  of  officers  who  observe 
carefully  where  the  shots  strike;  the  average 
of  their  reports  constitutes  the  official  score. 
New  ideas  are  constantly  being  *- tried  out" 
in  the  artillery  ser\ice,  A  recent  invention 
to  enable  the  artillery  officers  to  follow  the 
course  of  a  shell  by  day  or  night  is  a  small  tube 


THE  BREECH  OF  THE  le-lNCH  RIFLE 
Showinff  the  wires  which  mnkc  lb*  dtrcl rival  toitnec-tioti    of  firing 

to  be  attached  to  the  base  of  a  shelL  When 
the  gun  is  fired,  the  tube  begins  to  give  off  an 
intense  magnesium  light  by  night,  and  a  black 
smoke  by  day,  and  the  course  of  the  shell  can 
thereby  be  distinctly  observed. 

An  imi>ortant  and  even  picturesque  feature 
of  the  coast -defense  system,  introduced 
recently  but  now  considered  indispensable,  h 
the  use  of  powerful  searchlights.  They  are 
being  provided  for  all  coast  forts.  These 
great  searchlights  enable  the  gunners  to  aim 
accurately  at  even  the  ultimate  effective  range 
of  12,000  yards.  In  case  of  fogs  and  stormy 
weather  the  utility  of  the  searchlights  is,  of 


THE  LARGEST  DEFENDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  M  AB^  lAKD 
The  16-inch  rifle  at  Sandy  Hook,  which  has  been  fired  but  four  times.     Its  cost  was  It  yOrCoo 
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course,  impairLtl  To  prevent  hostile  ships 
from  slipping  into  the  harbor  at  such  a  time, 
5  inch  and  5-inch  rapid-fire  guns  arc  placed 
where  they  can  deliver  a  raking  fire  up  and 
down  the  shore-line.  Mines  are  also  planted 
ihickly  where  the  depth  of  %valer  and  strengtii 
of  currents  jjermit  their  use,  and  scout-boats 
might  be  employed  to  patrol  the  channel  and 
lis  approaches.  These  small,  swift  boats» 
equipped  wilh  wireless  telephones,  could  render 
efficient  sen^ice*  On  discovering  an  enemy 
they  could  slip  away  in  the  fog  without  being 
seen,  for  a  big  ship  is,of  course,  visible  much 
farther  than  a  small  boat.  Once  the  forts 
know  the  location  of  an  enemy's  ship,  they  can 
shoot  as  i,*raight  at  it  as  if  it  were  visible,  this 
being  possible  wilh  the  aid  of  the  plotling- 
boar3s  and  range-fmders.  It  is  also  probable 
that  any  hostile  ship  which  enters  the  zone 
of  ihe  mine  fields  would  be  blown  up  before 
it  could  go  very  fan 

The  most  formidable  of  all  the  coast -defense 
weapons  is  the  16-inch  gun,  constructecJ  by  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department,  the  only  one  ever 
built  and  perhaps  ihe  only  one  that  ever  will 
be  constructed.  Its  cost  was  about  Si 70,000, 
although  part  of  this  sum  was  for  special 
machine r)^  which  %vould  not  need  to  be  dupU- 
catetl  if  more  guns  of  ihat  calibre  should  be 
built*  This  gun  has  been  tested  at  the  Sandy 
Hook  ]>roving  grounds,  and  it  is  said  ihat  it 
can  ihrovv  a  ton  of  steel  to  an  extreme  range 


a^INCH    GUN  ON   CENTRE-PIVOT    MOUNTING 


of  twenty-one  miles,  while  it  has  an  etTective 
range  of  twelve  miles.  1 1  has  been  fired  but 
four  times.  The  gun  forms  part  of  the 
defenses  of  New  York-  A  model  of  it  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Jamestown  Ex[>osition* 

Big  as  are  the  12-inch  guns,  the  Ordnance 
Department  has  decided  to  replace  them  w^ith 
J4'inch  guns.  The  use  of  the  high  explosives 
causes  intense  heat  and  the  generation  of  gases 
which  have  an  erosive  action  on  the  lining  of  the 
guns.  With  heavy  charges  of  powder »  the 
guns  would  be  burned  out  with  about  sixty 
shots,  or  in  less  than  an  hour's  engagement, 
if  fired  to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity.  By 
using  lighter  charges,  the  life  of  the  guns  would  be 
prolonged  but  the  projectiles  would  not  have  suf- 
ficient fK>wcrof  jjenetration  to  pierce  the  armor 
of  modern  battleships.  With  the  14-inch  guns, 
however,  a  smaller  charge  would  still  send  a 
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A  6TNCH  ARMSTRONG    RIFLE  WITH   ARMOR-PLATE  SHIELD 
At    Fort   Wads  worth,   St  ate  n   Island,   N.    Y* 
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UMDING   THE   POWDER  CHARGES 
Tbe  po^dpr  k  cdadt  in  blcKJc^,  pcrloratcd  ld  the  ccnltt 

projectile  weighing  1^660  pounds,  loaded  with 
high  explosives,  with  enough  force  to  go  through 
the  heaviest  armor,  and  the  damage  to  the  gun 
would  be  much  less  than  would  result  from  a 
charge  in  the  12-inch  gun  heavy  enough  to  give 


similar  results.  The  12-inch  guns  can  throw 
a  half-ton  explosive  steel  shell  at  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  23,000  feet  per  second,  which  gives 
sufFicient  momentum  to  insure  the  penetration 
of  twelve  inches  of  chilled -steel  armor  at  a 
distance  of  8,700  yards,  or  seven  inches  of 
simiiar  armor  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  longest 
lighting  ranges.  But  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  send  a  missile  through  the  enemy's  armor. 
Battle  projectiles  are  fitted  with  fuses  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  explode  the  shells  with 
terrific  edect  at  any  moment  desired  after  they 
have  pierced  the  enemy's  armor,  and  these 
deadly  shells  can  be  thrown  with  almost  perfect 
accuracy  e\'ery  forty  seconds  from  every  gun 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  enemy. 

It  is  evident  that  mixcfl  land  and  naval  bat- 
tles in  the  future  must  be  short  and  decisive, 
if  they  occur  at  all. 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  that 
the  pay  of  the  enlisted  men  (as  well  as  of  the  ofii- 
ccrs)  of  the  army  and  navy  be  substantially  in- 
creased has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  of 
marksmanship.  It  has  Ijcen  shown  that  the 
remarkable  records  made  by  gunners  in  both 
branches  of  the  servrice  are  due  largely  to  in- 
dividual  training  and  practice,  yet  many  of 
these  men  are  allowed  to  drop  out  of  the  bat- 
teries and  the  battleships  every  year,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  iheir  enlistment.  If  the  increased 
pay  helps  to  retain  in  the  service  a  larger  per- 
centage of  expert  gun-pointers,  the  expenditure 
will  prove  a  wise  investment. 


FORT    HANCOCK,    SANDY    HOOK,    FROM    THE    EXTERIOR 
The  lerraced  slopes  give  no  hint  of  the  engines  of  destmction  beyoiid  the  wait 
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AN  AIR-LINE  ACROSS  THE  EVERGLADES 

A     STEP     IN     THE     RECLAMATION     OF     AN    EXTHNP    OF 
FERTILE  SWAMP  LAND  AS  LARGE  AS   THE  BRITISH  ISLES 

BY 

WILLIAM  ATHERTON  DUPUY 
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AFTER  struggling  for  fifty-two  days 
through  the  mud  of  the  saw-grass  soli- 
tudcsof  the  Everglades,  sleeping  on  the 
piles  of  p-ass  that  sometimes  reach  above  the 
waler-lme,  eating  scant  rations  packed  on  their 
backs  and  cooked  with  difficulty  over  an  oil 
lamp»  a  party  of  Government  engineers  has 
succeeded  in  running  an  air-line  from  the  Gulf 
lo  the  Atlantic  through  the  most  inaccessible 
portion  of  the  Florida  i^en insula.  This  is  the 
(vpa  step  in  the  reclamation  of  77,000,000  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  United  States 
—a  n?ginn  greater  in  extent  than  the  whole  of 
the  British  Isles, 

The  figure  named  covers  only  the  swamp 
land  cast  of  the  Mississippi  that  is  readily 
rectaimable.  In  extent  it  equals  the  combined 
areas  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  It  is 
greater  than  New^  England  and  New  York 
combined,  and  its  soil  is  rich  w  ith  the  sedimen- 
tary and  vegetable  deposit  of  the  ages.  It 
wouM  provide  forty-acre  farms  for  2,000,000 
familics^enoiigh  to  relieve  congestion  and 
poverty  In  all  the  crowded  cities  of  the  country, 
SinuLar  lands  already  reclaimed  in  New  Jersey 
New  England  are  yielding  $roo  an  acre 
'  year  and  bring  higher  prices  than  any 
land  in  the  community* 
le  Government  engineers  have  spent  much 
lime  in  working  out  a  practicable  plan  for  the 


reclamation  of  the  Florida  Everglades,  which 
is  the  greatest  single  bofly  of  swamp  lands 
in  the  country.  The  records  of  previous  sur- 
veys were  fragmentary  and  unreliable.  As  the 
first  step  in  the  undertaking,  therefore,  two 
young  engineers— Mr.  Lawrence  Brett,  of 
Kansas,  and  Mr.  E.  Wallace  Chadw^ick,  of 
Pennsylvania— wTrc  designated  for  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  running  an  airline  all  the  way 
across  the  glades,  establishing  levels  and  leav- 
ing bench-marks  for  those  who  might  follow. 
Mr,  J,  O,  Wright,  super\^ising  drainage  engi- 
neer of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  had 
direct  oversight  of  the  undertaking. 

The  actual  work  was  done  in  the  late  winter 
of  1906  and  early  spring  of  1907,  that  time  of 
the  year  being  the  dry  season.  The  Everglades 
are  then  covered  mth  less  w^ater  than  at  any 
other  time,  and  a  sun-eying  party  is  able  to 
get  a  footing  on  the  ground  and  'the  weather 
is  sufficiently  cool  to  make  work  possible. 

The  young  engineers  and  their  four  assist- 
ants made  the  start  from  Brown's  Store,  a 
settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  sw^amp* 
Opposite  this  point,  sixty  miles  due  east,  as 
the  crow  flies,  is  Pam[)ano,  a  similar  settlement 
on  the  Atlantic  coasL  Betw^een  the  tw^o  points 
is  the  desolation  of  a  great  waste,  a  region 
practically  unknow^n  to  the  white  man  but 
through    the    solitudes    of    which    the   lone 
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Seminole  Indian  now  and  again  silently  pushes 
his  canoe. 

Water  covers  the  entire  country  during  the 
rainy  season.  The  waters  of  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, to  the  northward,  extend  in  shallows  far 
to  the  south  when  the  flood-time  comes,  but 
gradually  recede  during  the  dry  season,  there 
being  a  difference  of  nearly  three  feet  in  its  levels 
in  the  two  seasons.  At  the  close  of  winter, 
when  the  water  is  lowest,  the  heart  of  the 
Everglades  is  half  land,  half  sea.  There  are 
shallow  lakes,  called  "bonnet  flats,'*  with  slug- 
gish streams  known  as  "leads"  connecting 
them.  Between  these  the  land  rises  slightly 
above  the  water  but  it  is  a  spongy  muck  where 
a  man  sinks  half  way  to  his  knees  at  every 
step.  There  is  the  eternal  landscape  of 
saw-grass  five  feet  high,  broken  occasionally  by 
a  scraggly  tree. 

For  a  trip  into  the  Everglades  the  only  way 
to  transport  provisions  is  by  canoe,  and  even 
this  method  is  at  times  impossible  where  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  an  air-line  and  the  streams 
have  strange  and  unknown  windings.  The 
party  started  out  with  Seminole  canoes,  which 
were  dragged  by  land  where  they  could  not 
be  poled  by  water.  Dried  fruits  and  staples, 
oil  for  fuel,  and  blankets  for  lx*ds  made  up 
the  cargoes  of  three  canoes. 

Progress  was  slow  in  the  face  of  the  many 
difficulties  that  the  party  found.  They  rarely 
covered  more  than  two  miles  in  a  day,  often 
not  more  than  a  mile.  When  the  day's  tramp- 
ing was  over,  much  of  the  night  was  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  camp.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  build  a  fire,  because  there  was  rarely 
dry  land  upon  which  to  build  it  or  wood  with 
which  to  make  it.  In  these  emergencies  the 
oil  lamp  was  used  to  cook  the  meals,  but  an 
"oil  famine"  soon  began  to  threaten  them. 
When  supper  was  over,  the  problem  of  lodging 
was  solved  by  cutting  sufficient  saw-grass  to 
raise  the  blankets  alx>ve  the  water-level.  The 
structure  when  comi>lctc^  was  known  as  a 
"'gator  nest"  lx*cause  of  its  resemblance  to 
the  homes  of  the  alligator,  which  were  often 
stumbled  upon.  The  contest  iK^twcen  weari- 
ness and  safety  from  dampness  was  often 
sharp,  and  it  ck casionally  resulted  in  an  ex- 
hausted man  sleeping  with  his  bcxly  half 
sunken  in  water.  Mosf^uitobars  were  used  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  effort  to  escape  the 
vast  s\*arms  of  mosf^uitoes. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  the  line  had  been 
pushed   eighteen    miles   into  the  swamp,  the 


THE  ENGINEERS  WHO  RAN  THE  UNE 
Messrs.  Brett  and  Chadwick,  of  (he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

oil  supply  was  exhausted,  and  the  party  was 
living  on  uncooked  food.  A  return  to  the 
starting-point  for  new  su[)[)lics  was  made  by 
the  entire  party,  three  days  each  way  being 
consumed  by  the  trip.  With  fresh  supplies 
in  the  canoes,  the  line  was  then  pushd  on; 
this  was  the  last  view  of  the  west  side  of  the 
peninsula. 

At  the  25-mile  mark,  it  was  found  imjx)s- 
sible  to  carry  the  canoes  farther,  for  there  were 
no  more  "leads"  running  to  the  eastward. 
Two  men  walked  eastward  for  half  a  day  and 
found  no  water  that  would  float  the  canoes. 
With  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  yet  ahead 
of  them  and  a  month  already  spent  in  the  saw- 
grass,  it  was  decided  to  carry  upon  their  backs 
the  supplies,  bedding,  and  oil  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  trip.  With  these  additional  bur- 
dens to  carry  as  they  worked,  the  advance  was 
even  slower  than  befor.. 


THE  PARTY  READY  TO  START 
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HAULING  A  BOAT  OVERUVNI)  WHERE  THERE  WAS 
NO  "LEAD" 

But  the  party  pushed  the  air-line  forward  and 
established  levels  so  long  as  there  was  a  hand- 
ful of  rice  or  a  piece  of  bacon  left ;  but  when 
twelve  miles  more  had  been  covered  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  and  the  undertaking  was 
far  from  complete.  Then  the  line  was  tempo- 
rarily deserted  and  a  run  was  made  for  the 
Atlantic  side — Pampano  and  food. 

This  run  involved  probably  the  greatest 
hardships  of  the  undertaking.  The  men  were 
already  exhausted  from  want  of  sutTicient  food 
and  rest.  They  had  been  so  long  in  the  water 
that  their  feet  were  blistered  and  swollen,  the 
discomfort  having  been  accentuated  by  jxiison- 
ing  from  "wampee,"  a  plant  similar  to  the 
Indian  turnip.  The  swamp  here  became  more 
difficult  to  cross,  for  the  **  leads'*  were  deeper 
and  the  ground  was  more  boggy*.  In  many 
places  it  was  neccssax)^  for  the  men  to  carry 
their  blankets  and  mosquito-bars  high  above 
their  heads  while  they  waded  in  **  leads"  up  to 


"THE  LONE  SEMI>«OL£  iNtHAM" 


their  chins.  In  other  places  the  ground  was  so 
boggy*  that  they  were  forced  to  lie  flat  and  crawl 
or  roll  to  keep  from  sinking  so  deep  in  the 
mud  that  they  would  be  unable  to  extricate 
themselves. 

The  exhausted  party  finally  struggled  from 
the  swamps  up  to  the  strip  of  higher  land  that 
runs  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Florida,  and 
stvon  found  their  way  into  Pampano  and  se- 
cured foofL  .^fter  three  days'  rest  the  return 
was  made  to  the  line  and  it  was  finally  brought 
out.  The  engineers  had  established  a  new 
standard  of  endurance  and  perseverance  in 
the  Government  servnce. 

With  this  air-line  as  a  starting-point, 
30,000  square  miles  of  swamp-lands  in  Florida 
may  now  be  reclaimed  and  eventually  con- 
verted into  a  garden  of  productiveness.  It  is 
sufficiently  above  the  level  of  the  sea  to  make 
it  drain  readily  if  the  outlets  are  opened  up, 
Lake  Okeechobee  is  itself  twenty4^\'0  feet 
above  the  sea  and  can  be  largely  drained. 
There  are  no  difficult  engineering  problems 
to  overcome;  it  is  only  necessary^  to  cut  through 
a  rim  of  rotten  limestone  ihat  extends  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  thus  make  a  natural 
outlet.  Then  will  remain  the  simple  work  of 
making  ditches  to  lap  the  interior,  or  else 
the  same  result  will  be  accomplished  by  de- 
veloping the  natural  arteries. 

Swamp  lands  in  the  other  states  offer  similar 
difficulties,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  Dis- 
mal Swamp  in  Virginia  is  fifteen  feet  above 
sea- level,  and  Lake  Drummond,  its  chief 
body  of  water,  is  half  artificial.  A  canal 
leads  from  this  lake  through  a  lock  and  is 
several  feet  below  its  level.  A  removal  of 
this  lock  would  do  much  toward  draining  the 
great  swamp. 

Salt  marshes  in   many  sections  along    the 
Atlantic   seaboard    have   been    reclaimed    by 
private  enterprise.     The  Newark  meadows  are 
to  be  converted  into  town  lots  b)'  means  of  a  d yke^  M 
and  an  arrangement  of  automatic  tide- gates  Icr^ 
be  installed  under  the  direction  of  the  Govem-- 
ment  engineers  and   financed   by    the  neigh-- 
boring  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.     This  piece  of 
work  will  be  made  an  object  lesj^wn  to  show  ihc^ 
possibilitiesofsalt-marsh  reclamation, and  many 
communities  are  expected  to  follow  the  examples- 
Long  Island  has  already  completed  much  of 
this  kind  of  reclamation,  and  so  has  Massa^ 
chusetts.    The  prosperity^  of  Holland  rests  upon 
just  such  work.    As  a  financial  investment r 
the  reclamation  of  these  lands  pays  manyfold. 
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at  the  same  time  the  mosquito  nuisance  is  done 
away  with  and  the  health  of  the  whole  com- 
munity benefited. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  reclamation  of  the  swamp  lands 
of  the  United  States  will  be  urged  upon 
Congress  at  this  and  at  subsequent  sessions, 
until  it  is  finally  accomplished.    There  is  no 


Swamp  drainage    is   currently   regarded    as 
purely  an  agricultural  function. 

DRAINAGE   OF  PRIVATE  LANDS 

Practically  all  the  lands  that  will  be  affected 
by  drainage  are  already  privately  owned,  and 
the  expense  of  reclamation  will  naturally  be 
assessed  against  their  owners.    Such  was  the 
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difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  cngin- 
^i^  who  have  investigated  the  conditions; 
^*^^ir  recommendations  are  unanimously  in 
l^^^cr  of  immediately  pushing  the  work.  It 
^  xiot  considered  necessary  to  place  the  under- 
*^ing  in  charge  of  a  special  division  like  the 
^^fdanation  Service,  for  the  engineering  plans 
^'^  nowhere  difficult  and  may  be  handled 
^^^dily  by   the   Department   of    Agriculture, 


plan  followed  in  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
privately  owned,  and  the  results  arc  so  favor- 
able that  there  is  no  question  of  practicability. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  this  plan  be  supple- 
mented by  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  bonds  of  any  given  community 
which  proposes  immediately  to  reclaim  its 
swamp-land  under  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment engineers.     ^ 
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GEN.   WILLIAM   J.    PALMER,    A    BUILDER 

OF   THE  WEST 

A  DISTINGUISHED  OFFICER  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FORCE  IN  WESTERN 
RAILROADS   AND   CITIES,    AND   A  CITIZEN    AS   HIGHMINDED   AS   HE   IS   GENEROUS 


THE  career  of  General  William  J. 
Palmer,  of  Colorado  Springs,  is  that 
of  a  man  who  has  done  big  things  in 
his  time  and  who,  throughout  a  long  life,  has 
shown  that  great  force  of  character  and  great 
power  of  achievement  are  not  inconsistent  with 
gentleness  and  courtesy,  or  with  modesty 
and  imassuming  philanthropy.  A  distin- 
guished cavalry  oflScer  during  four  years  of 
5ie  Civil  War,  the  former  president  of  railroads 
and  iron  works,  the  founder  of  towns  and 
cities,  and  patron  of  a  college,  he  has  so  con- 
sistently shunned  publicity  that  he  is  not  as  well 
known,  even  in  Colorado,  as  many  a  man  of 
less  high  character  and  fewer  good  works. 

General  Palmer  was  bom  near  Leipsic, 
Del.,  in  1836,  and  received  his  education 
mainly  in  Philadelphia.  When  seventeen  years 
old,  he  entered  the  Hempfield  Railroad  Engi- 
neer Corps  as  a  rodman.  Three  years  later, 
he  went  to  England,  where  he  spent  a  twelve- 
month in  travel  and  study.  When  he  returned 
home  he  was  made  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Westmoreland  Coal  Company  and  a 
year  later  became  private  secretary  to  John 
Edgar  Thompson,  then  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  at  that  time  secretary  to  the  vice-president. 

Yoimg  Palmer  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Rim  he  recruited  and 
was  made  captain  of  the  Anderson  troop  of 
light  cavalry,  which  saw  service  in  the  Nashville 
and  Shiloh  campaigns.  In  1862,  at  the  request 
of  General  Rosecrans,  Captain  Palmer  organ- 
ized the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
which  helped  to  turn  back  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Maryland  at  Antietam. 

The  day  after  this  battle,  Captain  Palmer 
was  detailed  by  General  McClellan  for  "  special 
duty  within  the  enemy's  lines"  —  a  mark  of 
confidence  which  resulted  in  his  being  cap- 
tured and  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war  until 
Januarj',  1863.     Upon  his  release  he  returned 


at  once  to  active  service  in  Tennessee,  under 
General  Rosecrans,  as  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania.  He  rendered  distinguished 
service  in  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  and 
in  the  fight  against  General  Longstreet  during 
the  winter  of  1863-64. 

During  the  Atlanta  campaign,  however, 
Colonel  Palmer  made  his  most  brilliant  record 
as  a  soldier.  Starting  from  Lookout  Moun- 
tain in  pursuit  of  General  Hood's  army,  he 
burned  the  headquarters*  pontoon  train,  de- 
stroyed a  supply  train  near  Aberdeen,  Miss., 
and  finally  routed  the  Confederate  cavalry 
forces  under  Generals  Russell  and  Lyon. 
In  recognition  of  these  services,  he  was  made 
a  brigadier-general,  when  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year.  After  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  General  Palmer  was  placed  m 
command  of  the  troops  sent  in  pursuit  of 
JefiFerson  Davis.  The  pursuit  ended  whtm 
the  President  of  the  Confederacy  was  driven 
into  the  hands  of  General  Wilson.  That 
capture  was  the  climax  to  General  Palmer's 
services  as  a  soldier. 

Of  his  war  record.  General  George  H. 
Thomas,  "the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,'' 
wrote:  ** There  is  no  officer  in  the  regular 
or  volunteer  service  who  has  performed  the 
duties  which  have  devolved  upon  him  with 
more  intelligence,  zeal,  or  energy  than  General 
Palmer,  whose  uniform  distinguished  success 
throughout  the  war  places  his  reputation 
beyond  controversy."  The  esteem  of  the  men 
who  followed  him  was  shown  by  the  remark 
of  a  veteran  at  the  recent  reunion  of  his  regi- 
ment. "  'General  Palmer,'  as  you  Colorado 
people  call  him,  is  proper,  of  course,  but  we 
love  to  call  him  by  the  title  he  is  most  proud 
ot  — Colonel  Pahner." 

AS    A    KAILROAD    BUILDER 

But  General  Palmer's  greatest  triumphs 
have  been  in  the  constructive  work  of  peace. 
Upon  being  mustered  out  of  the  army,  young 
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Palmer  became  treasurer,  director  of  surveys, 
and  manager  of  construction  for  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  since  become  the 
Kansas  division  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Under 
his  supervision,  the  Kansas  Pacific  was  com- 
pleted to  Denver,  in  1870. 

The  principal  city  of  Colorado  had  then 
two  railroad  connections  with  the  East,  for 
a  branch  had  just  been  completed  from 
Denver  to  the  main  transcontinental  line  of 
the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne,  but  the  need 
of  another  railroad  was  imperative.  General 
Palmer  seized  the  opportunity  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Governor  A.  C.  Hunt,  Colonel 
A.  C.  Dodge,  Colonel  W.  H.  Greenwood,  and 
others,  organized  (in  1870)  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railroad  Company  and  was  elected 
president.  He  secured  the  large  sums  of 
money  necessary  for  beginning  the  construc- 
tion of  what  was  the  first  narrow-gauge 
(three  feet)  railroad  in  the  West,  from 
Denver  south  along  the  base  of  the  Front 
Range  and  across  what  is  now  called  the 
Palmer  Lake  "divide,"  which  separates  the 
watersheds  of  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

FOUNDING     COLORADO     CiriES 

Meanwhile  subsidiary  companies  for  de- 
veloping town  sites  were  organized  by  Gen- 
eral Palmer.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  laying 
out  a  summer  resort  about  the  springs  at  the 
foot  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  this  he  named 
"Manitou."  Just  to  the  cast  of  Manitou  was 
the  town  of  Colorado  City,  for  a  time  the  cap- 
pital  of  Colorado,  having  been  founded  in  1859 
by  those  who  had  come  west  with  the  motto 
"Pike's  Peak  or  Bust!"  —  and  had  "busted." 
On  the  plains  still  farther  to  the  eastward, 
five  miles  from  the  base  of  the  great  Peak, 
there  was  an  ideal  site  still  unoccupied.  Gen- 
eral Palmer  and  his  associates  here  acquired 
large  tracts  of  land  and  laid  out  the  town 
of  Colorado  Springs.  On  August  i,  1871,  the 
first  stake  was  driven  for  the  survey  of  Colorado 
Springs,  which  was  planned  to  be  what  it  has 
ever  since  remained — a  delightful  residence  city 
for  health-seekers.  In  187 1  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  was  completed  to  Colorado  Springs;and 
during  the  next  year  to  Pueblo  on  the  Arkansas 
River.  The  later  extension  of  the  railroad  south 
to  tlic  coalfields  near  Trinidad,  west  up  the 
canon  of  the  Arkansas  to  other  coal  mines, 
and  on  across  tlie  mountains  to  the  precious 
metal  niines  of  Leadville  is  an  important 
part  ul  ihe  economic  history  of  the  state;  and 


it  is  also  a  story  of  discouragements  and 
difficulties  overcome  by  the  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  General  Palmer. 

After  the  discovery  of  some  iron  mines  at 
Orient,  in  Saguache  County,  and  of  the  excel- 
lent coking  qualities  of  the  coal  in  the  Trinidad 
region,  both  of  which  districts  were  reached  by 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  General  Palmer 
helped  organize  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
In  1880  he  and  his  associates  laid  out  the  town 
of  Bessemer,  now  a  part  of  the  consolidated 
city  of  Pueblo,  the  second  in  size  in  the  state. 
The  one  small  blast  furnace  which  his  com- 
pany built  began  to  produce  pig  iron  in  1881; 
the  following  year  a  bessemer  department 
and  rail  mill  began  operations  and  they  have 
continued  without  interruption.  The  industry, 
which  owes  its  beginning,  in  a  large  measure 
at  least,  to  the  creative  imagination  and 
activity  of  General  Palmer,  has  grown  under 
other  management  until  now  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  is  the  largest  indus- 
trial corporation  in  the  West,  and  its  Min- 
nequa  Works  at  Pueblo  is  one  of  the  greatest 
iron  and  steel  plants  of  America. 

In  August,  1883,  General  Palmer  resigned 
the  presidency  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
in  order  to  push  to  completion  the  Mexican 
National  Railway,  of  which  for  seven  years 
he  was  president.  In  1882-83,  he  had  built 
the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway  from  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  the  terminus  of  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
proper,  on  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden  — 
thus  furnishing  a  through  narrow-gauge  line 
from  Denver  to  Utah.  When  he  resigned  the 
presidency  and  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
D.  &R.  G.,  he  retained  those  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Western,  of  which  he  was  president  from  1883 
to  1901.  In  the  latter  year,  when  this  road 
was  sold  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  Gould  interests.  General 
Palmer  is  reported  to  have  realized  several 
million  dollars  from  his  holdings,  which  in 
addition  to  his  already  large  fortune  made  him 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  Colorado. 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  at  this  time 
he  should  not  forget  the  subordinates  whose 
faithful  services  had  helped  him  to  gain  great 
riches.  Acting  for  himself  and  a  few  other  large 
stockholders,  he  disbursed  among  104  officers 
and  several  himdred  employees,  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  length  of  service,  the  sum  of  a  million 
dollars.  At  the  same  time.  General  Palmer 
provided  a  fund  of  several  thousand  dollars  to 
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be  distributed  among  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  workmen  killed,  several  years  before,  in  a 
coal  mine  accident  at  Pleasant  Valley,  Utah. 

Withtheseacts  of  generosity,  General  Palmer, 
then  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  retired  to  private  life, 
though  he  still  maintained  an  office  at  11  Broad- 
way,  NewYork ,  and  also  one  in  Colorado  Springs ; 
but  he  saw  no  one  personally  on  business. 

In  1870  General  Palmer  had  married  Miss 
Queen  Mellen,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  who 
died  in  January,  1895.  For  himself  and 
daughters  he  has  recentiy  rebuilt,  near  Colorado 
Springs,  in  a  large  tract  of  land  whose  natural 
beauty  has  been  enhanced  by  the  best  land- 
scape artists,  a  mansion  modeled  somewhat 
after  Blenheim  Palace.  Although  he  has 
spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on 
spacious  pleasure  grounds  for  the  public,  he 
has  laid  out  this  place  (which  he  calls  ''  Glen 
Eyrie '0  for  himself  and  family  and  his  per- 
flcnial  friends.  He  has  let  it  be  known  in  a 
thoroughly  courteous  way  that  he  desires  that 
there  shall  be  no  intrusions  upon  the  privacy 
of  his  home,  although  his  grounds  are  open  to 
tourists,  who  come  in  large  numbers.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  his  fellow-townsmen  that  there  have 
been  no  attempts  to  photograph  or  to  exploit  in 
public  a  country-seat  which  is  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  beautiful  in  America,  but  of 
which  the  general  public,  even  of  Colorado, 
knows  nothing  in  detail. 

HIS    PUBLIC    BENEFACTIONS 

General  Palmer's  benefactions,  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  have  been  unobtru- 
sively placed.  During  the  past  few  years 
he  has  given  to  Colorado  Springs  a  system  of 
public  grounds  and  drives  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  impossible  as  a  public  enterprise. 
Up  to  a  year  ago  he  had  expended  over  half 
a  million  dollars  on  public  playgrounds  and 
roads  in  and  about  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado City,  and  Manitou.  Nor  does  this  include 
the  recent  gift  of  Manitou  Park,  valued  at 
$100,000,  for  the  uses  of  a  forestry  school,  nor 
of  other  generous  additions  to  the  lands  of 
Colorado  College.  He  plans  to  expend  at 
least  another  $500,000  on  parks  and  boulevards 
in  Colorado  Springs.  For  some  years  he  has 
had  on  his  private  pay-roll  an  average  of  250 
men  constantly  employed  on  public  works, 
which  has  meant  a  monthly  expenditure  for 
labor  and  supplies  of  scarcely  less  than  $1 5,000. 
It  is  understood  that  the  General  has  made 
arrangements   for   an   endowment   fund    for 


the  maintenance  of  these  works.  Monument 
Valley  Park  — which  with  its  ponds,  lawns, 
terraces,  and  shrubbery,  extends  for  two  and 
a  half  miles  northward  from  the  D.  &  R.  G. 
station  between  the  right-of-way  and  the  most 
attractive  residence  district  —  is  so  situated 
that  every  traveler  on  this  railroad  gains  the 
impression  of  the  rare  beauty  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Then  there  are  other  parks  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  in  detail,  and  miles  and 
miles  of  well-built,  well-kept  boulevards  and 
trails  over  foothills  and  through  caiions  — 
all  monuments  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  city's 
founder.  No  other  man  or  group  of  men  in 
the  Far  West  has  done  so  much  for  good 
roads  as  has  the  man  who  years  ago  built 
Colorado's   greatest    steel    highways. 

For  some  years  that  part  of  Cheyenne  cafion 
in  which  are  the  celebrated  Seven  Falls  has 
been  owned  by  a  private  syndicate,  which 
extorts  a  twenty-five-cent  toll  from  every 
visitor  —  an  example  of  avarice  that  has  been 
a  source  of  deep  annoyance  to  most  of  the 
citizens  of  Colorado  Springs.  Several  times 
General  Palmer  made  liberal  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  cafion  in  order  to  open  it  as 
a  free  park  for  the  public.  The  price  asked 
was  so  exorbitant,  however,  that  the  high- 
spirited  General  finally  broke  off  negotiations, 
bought  Cutler  Mountain,  and  built  over  it 
a  trail  from  which  one  can  obtain  an  excellent 
view  of  the  Falls. 

FOUNDING  COLORADO  COLLEGE 

When  Colorado  Springs  was  laid  out,  in 
187 1,  under  General  Palmer's  direction,  a 
pleasant  tract  of  twenty  acres  was  reserved 
which  it  was  hoped  might  prove  an  induce- 
ment for  the  foundation  of  a  college.  In  1874 
the  Colorado  Association  of  Congregational 
Churches  selected  Colorado  Springs  as  the 
site  of  Colorado  College,  of  which  General 
Palmer  was  one  of  the  first  trustees.  In 
addition  to  several  hundred  students  from 
Colorado  and  adjacent  states,  many  boys  and 
girls  from  the  East  who  have  been  overtaken 
by  ill  health  are  enabled  here,  as  in  Colorado's 
other  institutions,  to  continue  their  higher 
education.  It  is,  doubtless,  with  this  latter 
idea  in  mind,  rather  than  with  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  small  colleges,  that  Gen- 
eral Palmer  has  given  to  the  management 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and  business 
ability,  and  has  also  made  to  the  college  gifts 
amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
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In  coonectioii  with  the  dedication  ot  one 
of  the  several  biuldings  which  he  has  given  to  the 
college,  occurred  an  event  which  ^ows  how 
the  cultivated  people  of  Colorado  appreciate 
General  Palmer's  patronage  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  how  highly  they  esteem  him  fus  a  man. 
Ostensibly  to  help  celebrate  the  opening  of 
Palmer  Hall,  but  really  to  honor  its  giver, 
more  than  two  hundred  college  graduates 
resident  in  Colorado  held  an  "intercollegiate 
dinner"  in  a  hotel  in  Colorado  Springs  on 
February  22, 1904.  On  this  occasion  Harvard, 
with  thirty-two  representatives,  had  the  largest 
number  present.  No  one  who  was  present 
can  ever  forget  how  those  200  college  men 
sprang  to  their  feet  and  cheered  continuously 
for  several  minutes  when  the  toastmaster 
called  upon  the  gallant  old  General.  Modestly 
as  a  girl,  he  expressed  his  appreciation  with  a 
simple:  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  you!" 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  General  Palmer  met  with 
an  accident  which  rendered  him  a  cripple. 
He  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and  sustained 
an  injury  to  his  spine  which  brought  on 
partial  paralysis.  For  months  his  death  was 
almost  daily  expected.  Now,  although  some- 
what better,  he  is  confined  to  an  invalid's 
chair  and  is  able  to  go  about  only  in  a  specially 
constructed  automobile.  Throughout  this 
long  period  of  pain  his  thoughts  were  ever 
of  others  and  his  hopes  for  longer  life 
were  inspired  largely  by  his  wish  to  carry 
on  his  public  works. 

HIS   regiment's   last   reunion 

As  he  became  better,  however,  the  desire 
grew  upon  him  to  see  once  more  the  other 
survivors  of  his  old  regiment,  the  Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  unable  to  undertake 
the  long  trip  back  to  Pennsylvania,  as  had 
always  been  his  custom  in  former  years,  but  his 
comrades  in  many  a  fight  felt  that  their  thirty- 
fifth,  and  perhaps  their  final,  reunion  would 
be  but  a  sorry  aflFair  without  their  colonel. 
So,  in  his  usual  princely  fashion.  General 
Palmer  invited  all  the  survivors  to  come  to 
Colorado  Springs  as  his  guests  from  the 
moment  they  left  their  homes  until  they  re- 
turned. It  is  noteworthy  that  264,  all  but  a 
very  few  of  those  who  are  still  alive,  accepted 
his  invitation.  From  Pennsylvania  and  back 
again,  General  Palmer  ran  a  special  train 
and  provided  transportation  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment  who  lived  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States.    It  has  been  estimated 


that  the  reunion  that  was  held  last  August 
cost  General  Pahner  about  $40,000. 

During  the  reunion  occurred  an  incident 
which  might  have  been  exceedingly  unpleasant 
but  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  General 
Palmer  to  show  again  his  gentleness  and 
generosity  of  spirit.  For  twenty  years  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Hayes  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
all  that  is  best  in  the  life  of  Colorado  Springs. 
Entirely  unaware  of  the  fact  that  this  gentle- 
woman, the  wife  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
banker,  was  the  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
one  of  the  veterans  hung  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  hotel  a  framed  copy  of  the  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  for  President  Davis's 
capture,  which  General  Palmer  had  issued  in 
accordance  with  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Although  the  visitors  doubtless  regarded 
it  merely  as  an  interesting  war  relic,  like  a  cap- 
tured gun  or  flag,  when  General  Palmer  heard 
of  its  exhibition  he  at  once  made  a  request 
that  it  be  removed.  As  was  natural,  however, 
the  newspapers  made  a  feature  of  this  pro- 
clamation, which  declared  that  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Justice  had  "  indubitable  evidence" 
that  Mr.  Davis  and  other  Confederates  had 
incited  Lincoln's  murder. 

Thereupon  Mrs.  Hayes  wrote  an  admirable 
letter,  fuU  of  self-restraint  and  concluding 
with  a  graceful  tribute  to  General  Palmer  — 
''an  ideal  man,  who  spends  his  days  in  doing 
good  deeds."  In  the  course  of  her  letter, 
Mrs.  Hayes  said : 

"  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  General  Pal- 
mer's guests  to  hear  how  Jefferson  Davis  felt  about 
this  ill-timed  and  lamentable  murder. 

'1  was  a  small  child  at  the  time,  and,  like  most 
Southern  children,  I  looked  upon  Lincoln  as  the 
arch-enemy  of  my  country;  and,  thoughtlessly,  as 
the  servants  and  guards  aroimd  us  were  rejoicing, 
I  ran  to  my  father  with  what  I  supposed  would  be 
good  news  to  him.  He  gravely  and  gently  took 
me  in  his  arms  and  expkined  to  me  that  this  ter- 
rible deed  had  been  done  by  a  crazy  man  who,  no 
doubt,  thought  he  was  the  saviorof  the  South,  diough 
really  her  very  worst  enemy.  My  father  added, 
'Always  remember,  my  little  daughter,  no  wrong 
can  ever  make  a  right.  The  South  does  not  wish 
her  rights  to  come  through  dastardly  murder,  but 
through  fair  fight.'  Thon  be  sighed  deeply  and 
said:  'This  is  the  bitterest  blow  that  could  have 
been  dealt  to  the  Southern  cause.  Lincoln  was  a 
just  man  and  would  have  been  fair  and  generous 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Southern  people;  his  suc- 
cessor is  a  man  we  can  expect  nothing  from.' 

"Lincoln,  who  knew  my  father  (would  have 
known)   .     .     .    that  Jefferson   Davis  and  the 
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other  Southern  men  accused  were  incapabk  of  insti- 
gating murder  .  .  .  Jefferson  Davis  could  never  im- 
derstand  how  such  an  impression  could  have  gained 
foothold  among  the  men  who  made  history  in  the 
North,  for  many  of  them  had  known  him  and  should 
have  known  that  he  was  above  so  vile  an  action," 

In  responae  to  this,  General  Palmer  wrote  a 


letter  in  which  he  said  that  it  had  been  a  bng 
time  since  anyone  believed  that  Mr.  Davb 
had  any  responsibility  for  the  assassinatbn  of 
Abrahiun  Lincoln.  When  the  veterans  had 
their  farewell  reception  at  "Glen  Eyrie," 
the  daughter  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  one  of 
the  honored  guests. 


THE   GEOGRAPHY   OF   THE  GREAT 

LANGUAGES 

THE  STEADY  ADVANCE  OF   ENGUSH    AS    A    UNIVERSAL 
WRITTEN  LANGUAGE,  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  LITERACY 

BY 

E.    H.    BABBITT 


SOME  time  ago  a  typewriter  firm,  in  ad- 
vertising a  machine  with  Arabic  char- 
acters, made  the  statement  that  the 
Arabic  alphabet  is  used  by  more  people  than 
any  other.    A  professor  of  Semitic  languages 


was  asked:  "How  big  a  lie  is  tnat?"    He  an- 
swered: "It  is  true." 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true;  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  the  countries  whose  inhabitants 
use  the  Arabic  alphabet  (if  they  use  any)   is 


THE  ALPHABETS  OR  SYSTEMS  OF  WRITING  IN  THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 
Most  of  those  who  can  read  at  all  use  the  Latin  alphabet 
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A  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD'S  LITERACY 
It  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Englbh  map  below 
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A  MAP  OF  THE  ENGUSH-SPEAKINO  WORLD 
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slightly  larger  than  that  of  those  who  use  the 
Latin  alphabet  and  its  slight  variations,  or  the 
Chinese  characters  (which  of  course  are  not 
an  alphabet). 

The  area  and  population  of  the  territory  of 
the  four  leading  systems  of  writing  is  shown 
in  the  first  map.  These  four  are  the  only 
systems  used  exclusively  by  more  than  two 
per  cent,  of  all  the  people  who  can  read.  The 
Japanese  have  a  system  which  more  than  that 
can  use,  but  they  mostly  do  use  the  Chinese 
characters.    The    principal    other    alphabets 


any  reliable  facts  are  known  or  predic- 
tions possible;  the  future  of  the  lands  within 
the  tropics  is  very  problematical,  and  the 
lands  north  of  the  isotherm  of  the  freezing 
point  can  never  sustain  any  large  permanent 
population. 

Reference  to  the  maps  will  show  that  there  arc 
in  these  zones  only  three  languages  dominant 
in  any  great  amount  of  new  land:  English, 
Spanish,  and  Russian.  The  population  of 
the  world  in  the  year  2000  will  be  about 
4,400,000,000.      The    representation    of    the 


{Leading  Foreign  Langxiage      ^^|  Read  or  spoken  to  tome  Extent 
A  MAP  OF  THE  FRENCH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 


are  the  Hebrew,  representing  at  most  ten  mil- 
lion people;  the  Greek,  eight  millions,  and  the 
Armenian,  four  millions. 

If,  however,  the  question  is  how  many  peo- 
ple can  actually  use  any  alphabet  or  sj'stem 
of  writing,  the  Arabic  stands  lowest  of  the 
four,  as  shown  by  the  diagram. 

Supposing  that  things  go  on  at  the  present 
rate  until  the  year  2000:  the  new  countries  will 
then  be  filled  up  to  alx)ut  the  present  density  of 
Europe  and  the  old  ones  will  have  increased, 
relatively  less  in  proportion,  but  still  consider- 
ably.   It  is  only  for  the  temperate  zones  that 


leading   European  languages  then   and  now, 
will  be  as  follows: 


LANGUAGE 

POrULATION 
Df  1900 

rem 

curr. 

M  acoo 

rru 

CI.KT, 

English    . 

.160,000,000 

lO.O 

1,100,000,000 

25.0 

Russian   . 
Spanish  . 
German  . 

.  100,000,000 
.  50,000,000 
.  70,000,000 

6.3 
4-4 

500,000,000 

300,000,000 

160,000,000 

II.O 
8.0 
3-4 

Italian     . 
French     . 

.  35,000,000 

.  40,000,000 

2.1 
2.5 

100,000,000 
60,000,000 

2.0 

'•3 

The  question  of  the  relative  imj:x)rtancc  of 
a  language  as  a  literary  medium  is  a  question 
of  how  many  people  want  to  read  it.    There 
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are  two  classes  of  these:  those  to  whom  it  is 
vernacular,  and  those  who  learn  it  in  addition 
to  their  own  language.  The  latter  class  is  of 
the  greater  importance  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers;  a  man  who  has  education  enough 
to  acquire  a  foreign  language  is  pretty  sure  to 
use  it,  while  many  of  the  former  class,  who 
can  read,  really  do  read  very  little.  Those 
who  count  in  this  matter  are  those  who  can 
get  information  from  a  printed  page  as  easily 
as  by  listening  to  some  one  talking.  A  fair 
index  of  the  relative  number  of  these  in  a 
.  country  is  the  newspaper  circulation  there. 


backward  In  education  in  a  coimtry  otherwise 
advanced.  Traditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
have  been  generally  against  the  education  of 
women,  and  so  no  part  of  it  has  reached  50 
per  cent.;  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  is  still 
below  10  per  cent. 

The  maps  show  the  territory  of  the  vernac- 
ular use  and  "sphere  of  influence"  of  the 
four  leading  European  languages.  The  other 
important  language,  Russian,  has  no  ''sphere 
of  influence"  outside  of  the  Empire,  and  is  not 
vernacular  over  the   whole   territory   within. 

A  language  must  have  a   recognized   liter- 


B  Rnd  or  spoken  to 
some  Extent 

A  MAP  OF  THE  GERMAN-SPEAKING  PEOPLES 

The  second  map  shows  how  the  literacy  of 
the  world  is  distributed,  and  it  represents  some 
rather  striking  facts.  The  relative  smallness 
and  compactness  of  the  area  of  practically 
universal  literacy  will  be  noticed.  Its  southern 
border  follows  very  closely  the  isotherm  of 
60  degrees  F.  It  is  practically  coextensive  with 
the  territory  of  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  races. 
Still  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  it  is  practi- 
cally the  territory  where,  for  a  few  generations, 
no  priesthood  has  had  control  of  the  schools. 

The  second  grade,  50  to  90  per  cent.,  appears 
as  a  mere  fringe  on  the  first,  being  in  most 
cases  where  there  is  a  racial  element  which  is 


A  MAP  OF  THE  SPANISH-SPEAKING  PEOPLES         : 

ary  standard  and  all  the  people  in  its  territory 
must  learn  to  use  it  as  such  before  its  influ- 
ence goes  far  abroad.  English,  French,  and 
German,  and  they  alone,  have  reached  this 
point.  French  and  German  have  no  new 
country,  and  practically  the  whole  of  their 
populatwn  is  now  literate;  their  relative  share 
in  the  world's  reading  can  only  increase  as 
their  population  increases.  Spanish  and  Rus- 
sian, on  the  other  hand,  have  both  new  coun- 
try and  room  for  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  literacy. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  countries  in  tem- 
perate zones  will  have  universal  literacy  by  the 
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eixl  of  the  century.  In  this  case,  even  if  no 
one  read  English  outside  its  vernacular  countries, 
it  would  still  hold  its  own  as  the  leading  literary 
language.  German  and  French  are  bound 
to  fall  off  relatively  as  vernaculars,  and  this 
implies  a  falling  off  of  their  importance  as 
culture  languages;  but  the  importance  of 
English  in  this  respect  is  bound  to  grow.  The 
first  place  among  foreign  languages  has  been 
given  to  it  in  the  schools  of  many  European  and 
South  American  countries;  Mexico  and  Japan 
make  it  compulsory  in  all  schools  of  upper 
grades;  and  China  is  to  foUow  Japan  in  this 
respect  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  organized. 
The  number  of  people  who  can  actually 
read,  or  will  learn  tf  now  too  young,  for  the 
various  languages  of  the  world  appears  to  be 
as  follows: 

NUHBxmsiN  m 

LANOrrAOE  MILLIONS  CEKT. 

English 136  37.2 

German 8a  16.4 

Chinese* 70  14.0 

French 28  9.6 

Russian 30  6.0 

Arabic 25  5.0 

Italian 18  4.6 

Spanish 12  2.6 

Scandinavian 11  2.2 

Dutch  and  Flemish 9  1.9 

Minor  Europeanf 34  6.S 

Minor  Asiatict 16  3.2 

Minor  African  and  Polyncsiant    .       2-f  0.5 

Total 473+  100 

*  Not  a  spoken  laagoaffB,  but  a  system  of  writinc 
t  None  representing  as  much  as  x  per  cent  of  totaL 


English,  thexefbre,  now  leads  all  other  lan- 
guages in  the  number  of  its  readers.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  mail  matter  is  addressed 
in  English.  More  than  half  of  the  world's 
newspapers  are  printed  in  English,  and  as  they 
have  a  larger  circulation  than  those  in  other  lan- 
guages, probably  three-fourths  of  the  world's 
newspaper  reading  is  done  in  English. 

DECLINE   OF   FRENCH  AND   GERMAN 

The  languages  next  in  importance,  French 
and  German,  cannot  maintain  their  relative 
positions  because  English  has  more  than  half 
of  the  new  land  in  the  temperate  zone  and  they 
have  none.  The  languages  which  have  the  rest 
of  the  new  territory,  Spanish  and  Russian,  are 
not  established  as  culture  languages  as  English 
is.  No  other  language,  not  even  French  or 
German,  has  a  vernacular  so  uniform  and 
well  established,  and  with  so  few  variations 
from  the  literary  language.  English  is  spoken 
in  the  United  States  by  more  than  fifty  million 
people  with  so  slight  variations  that  no  foreigner 
would  ever  notice  them.  No  other  language 
whatever  can  show  more  than  a  fraction  of 
this  number  of  persons  who  speak  so  nearly 
alike. 

It  is  then  probable  that,  within  the  centiuy, 
English  will  be  the  vernacular  of  a  quarter 
instead  of  a  tenth  of  the  people  of  the  world, 
and  be  read  by  a  half  instead  of  a  quarter  of 
the  people  who  can  read.  Indeed  if  its  suprem- 
acy is  frankly  recognized,  it  can  be  made  the 
universal  reading  language  in  even  less  time. 


THE  MONEY-KINGS 

IV 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  TRUST  COMPANIES 

BY 

C  M.  KEYS 


IN  THE  first  article  of  this  series,  published 
in  October,  but  written  m  August,  when 
not  a  single  cloud  seemed  to  obscure  the 
sky,  the  writer  said: 

"The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  banks,  bank- 
ers, and  banking.  It  is  full  time  that  the  people 
to  undentand  some  of  these  mysteries. 


Whatever  a  bank  may  be,  it  will  be  at  once  evident, 
from  the  introduction  to  this  article,  that  it  not 
only  holds  the  people's  money,  but  also  tmt  it  is 
the  most  important  of  the  agencies  that  make  . 
prosperity  or  the  reverse  in  the  country.  The  time  is 
coming,  and  swiftly,  when  the  bank  will  take  the  place 
of  the  railroad  as  the  centre  of  the  popular  interest 
and  agitation.  From  a  fair  working  knowedge  of 
both  the  railroad  and  the  bank,  I  beKev«  that  the 
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latter  is  not  only  the  more  immediately  important 
to  the  people,  but  also  the  more  worthy  of  public 
attention  on  account  of  methods  and  manners.'' 

That  time  has  come.  The  task  of  show- 
ing to  the  people  the  abuse  of  banking 
power  has  been  accomplished  by  Fate,  and 
any  demonstration  that  I  might  make  would 
be  feeble  and  inane  beside  the  record  of 
suicide,  disgrace,  bankruptcy,  and  terror 
written  by  that  Moving  Finger  across  the 
banking  history  of  New  York  and  the  United 
States  in  the  three  brief  months  that  have  " 
inter\'ened. 

The  analysis  of  trust  company  methods  was 
the  second  part  of  the  subject  as  it  was  outlined. 
The  failure  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust 
Company  and  the  distressing  events  that  fol- 
lowed it  have  left  me  little  to  say.  In  passing, 
however,  let  me  write  that  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  would  not  have  figured,  save 
by  indirection,  in  the  story  as  I  should  have 
written  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
institution  could  have  been  saved,  and  would 
have  been  saved,  had  it  not  antagonized  some 
of  the  Money-Kings.  For  that  reason.  Capi- 
tal made  its  fight  against  Panic  in  the  Trust 
Company  of  America.  It  could  as  well — 
perhaps  much  better — ^have  made  that  stubborn 
and  splendid  fight  in  the  Knickerbocker  Trust. 
As  it  was,  this  company  had  to  stand  alone — 
and  it  fell. 

To-day,  as  a  result  of  the  October  and  Novem- 
ber catastrophes,  the  current  of  public  opinion 
is  running  strongly  against  the  trust  company 
as  an  institution.  The  public  judgment,  for 
many  years  far  too  lenient,  is  now  far  too 
severe.  There  are  fifty-odd  trust  companies 
in  New  York  alone.  Of  them,  I  can  name 
fifteen  at  least  whose  methods  have  never  been 
perverted,  whose  banking  is  as  sound  as  could 
be,  who  are  absolutely  untouched  by  the 
infection  of  speculation.  This  faith  is  not 
based  upon  names,  nor  titles,  nor  on  pub- 
lished statements  of  surplus  and  profits — 
that  never  failing  lure  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is 
founded  upon  some  years  of  personal  study, 
and  upon  certain  knowledge  as  to  methods 
and  administration. 

Yet  there  are  many  respects  in  which  the 
laws  under  which  these  companies  do  business 
are  defective.  There  are  also  many  hidden 
abuses  of  the  power  given  by  the  laws.  The 
trust  company  growth  of  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  marvelous  to  the  eye.  Much  of  it 
has  been  proper,  healthful,  sound  growth; 


but  much  of  it  has  been  poisonous,  fungus 
growth.  Trust  companies  have,  at  times, 
been  debauched  to  the  uses  of  promoters,  to 
the  imholy  needs  of  insurance  corruption,  to 
the  wanton  demands  of  real  estate,  railroad, 
and  industrial  magnates.  This  very  debauch, 
in  some  instances,  has  made  the  trust  compa- 
nies great  of  girth  and  weight.  To-day  they 
are  stripped  for  contest;  and  in  this  contest 
strength  and  cleanliness  will  win  against  girth 
and  weight. 

In  New  York  and  many  other  states,  super- 
ficially, the  trust  companies  and  the  state 
banks  meet  the  same  laws,  the  same  inspec- 
tion, the  same  law  requiring  reserves.  In 
efiFect,  however,  convention  and  practice  have 
widely  separated  the  two  institutions.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  trust  company,  much 
will  be  found  that  may  be  applied  to  the  state 
bank  also;  but  it  will  be  dearly  enough  indi- 
cated in  the  text. 

Let  us  use,  as  a  basis,  an  analysis  of  the 
functions  of  an  old,  well-established,  and  suc- 
cessful trust  company.  This  analysis  and 
the  information  connected  therewith  were 
furnished  by  an  oflScer  of  the  company  itself, 
months  before  the  recent  crisis.  The  func- 
tions carried  on  by  this  institution  are  detailed 
as  follows: 

(A)  Banking  Department: 

It  exercises  all  the  functions  of  a  state  bank. 
It  has  on  deposit  $50,000,000  of  deposits.  Its 
receipts  for  a  single  day  have  reached  $25,000,000. 

(B)  Foreign   Exchange  Department: 

It  buys  exchange  against  shipments  of  cotton, 
com,  merchandise,  etc. ;  it  sells  drafts,  issues  letters 
of  credit,  buys  and  sells  bankers*  bills.  It  turns 
over,  in  a  year,  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  busi- 
ness. 

(C)  Bond  Department: 

In  normal  times,  it  carries  in  stock  as  much 
as  $10,000,000  railroad,  municipal,  and  other 
bonds,  and  does  exactly  the  same  business  in  them 
that  is  done  by  the  private  banker. 

(D)  Trust  Department: 

It  acts  as  executor,  trustee,  guardian,  deposi- 
tory of  securities,  or  agent  in  any  financial  trans- 
action.   Fees  are  limited  by  law. 

(E)  Registry  and  Transfer  Department: 

It  registers  and  transfers  stocks  and  bonds  of 
corporations,  and  attends  to  organization  or 
reorganization.    Its  payment  is  in  fees. 

The  company  thus  analyzed  does  not  main- 
tain other  departments,  but  the  following 
must  be  noted  to  get  a  complete  idea  of  all 
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functions  earned  on  by  the  trust  companies 
of  the  country: 

(F)  Real  Estate  Department: 

Buys  and  sells  real  estate  exactly  as  is  done 
by  r^ular  real-estate  brokers.  The  St.  Louis 
trust  companies  are,  perhaps,  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this  practice. 

(G)  Interest  or  Savings  Department: 

Pays  interest  on  deposits,  and  advertises  to 
seciure  savings  deposits.  In  some  states,  the  word 
"savings"  cannot  be  used.  "Interest"  does  the 
work  in  those  states. 

(H)  Home  Department: 

Builds  homes  for  owners  of  real  estate,  on 
regular  instalments.  The  work  is  closely  akin  to 
the  building  and  loan  company  work. 

(I)  Title  Guarantee  Department: 

Examines  and  certifies  titles  to  property.  In 
many  cases,  this  is  done  in  the  real-estate  depart- 
ment, but,  in  this  state  and  others,  this  work  is 
done  by  trust  companies  which  do  not  themselves 
deal  in  real  estate. 

The  laws,  we  shall  say,  permit  all  these 
activities  in  one  institution.  The  law  is  not, 
perhaps,  too  wide  in  many  respects,  but  it  is 
distinctly  lacking  in  detail.  That  is,  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  discretion  is  allowed  to  assume 
by  far  too  great  a  place  in  the  administration 
of  these  huge  concerns. 

The  banking  department  needs  little  expla- 
nation. In  general,  the  New  York  companies 
do  little  discounting  of  bills.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  banking  business  is  financial  banking, 
not  commercial.  Herein  there  is  a  very  strik- 
ing diflFerence  between  these  banks  and  the 
national  or  state  banks.  For  instance,  the 
trust  company  analyzed  above  had  $32,000,000 
in  loans  on  collateral,  and  only  $1,700,000  of 
"other  loans." 

HOW  TRUST  COMPANIES  ARE  WRECKED 

It  is,  of  course,  in  the  carrying  on  of  this 
department  that  the  trust  companies,  in  some 
instances,  have  far  exceeded  their  rights,  legal 
or  moral.  It  is  usually  perfectly  legal  for  a 
trust  company  to  become  an  underwriter 
on  a  grand  scale,  to  undertake  the  financing  of 
a  dozen  new  enterprises,  in  Cuba,  in  Mexico, 
in  the  United  States,  all  around  the  world. 
But  when  one  finds  immense  proportions  of 
the  deposits  tied  up  in  holding  huge,  ungainly, 
and  wholly  immarketable  blocks  of  railroad 
and  industrial  stocks,  of  foreign  promotions, 
of  small  syndicate  bonds  and  stocks,  one  may 
decide  that  the  trust  company  has  stepped 
over  its  moral  limit,  no  matter  bow  it  may 


stand  concerning  the  law  of  the  state.  In  fact, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  bank,  except  incidentally, 
and  has  become  a  private  banker  or  promoter, 
using  for  such  business  the  funds  entrusted 
to  it  in  a  banking  capacity. 

This  error  is  widespread.  We  noted  it  in 
the  failure  of  the  Merchants'  Trust  of  New 
York,  which  was  loaded  with  unmarketable 
traction  and  power  bonds:  in  the  collapse  of 
the  Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  loaded 
with  Shipbuilding  securities;  in  the  failure 
of  the  Walsh  Banks  in  Chicago,  carrying 
huge  amounts  of  securities  representing  half- 
completed  railroads;  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust,  with  its  hundred  underwritings.  In  fact, 
this  error  enters  into  practically  every  trust 
company  failure  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Now,  underwriting  is  quite  a  proper  function 
of  the  trust  company;  the  law  would  seriously 
cripple  not  only  the  trust  company  but  enter- 
prise itself  if  it  were  to  draw  too  strict  a  line. 
Yet  the  law  should  make  clear  just  how  far 
the  discretion  of  the  president,  or  the  manager, 
of  the  trust  company  may  be  trusted  in  making 
underwriting  commitments.  That  is  the  danger- 
point.  If  the  president  uses  the  funds  in 
underwriting  speculative  campaigns  in  real 
estate,  in  furthering  a  great  gamble  in  such 
securities  as  Shipbuilding,  for  instance,  in 
holding  control,  through  stocks,  of  speculative 
industrials  such  as  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron,  in 
making  great  personal  loans  to  friends  or 
customers  whose  ability  to  repay  he  knows  to 
be  dependent  on  gambling  operations  in  stocks, 
or  grains,  or  cotton — then  the  law  should  lay 
upon  his  shoulder  the  hands  of  the  police. 

Herein  the  New  York  law  is  not  only  defec- 
tive but  laughable.  It  is  a  jest,  no  more. 
The  examination  of  the  trust  companies  is 
nominally  good  enough.  The  state  can  learn 
the  exact  condition  of  the  trust  company 
every  three  months,  if  it  please.  The  state 
department  is  not  bom  blind.  Practically 
every  mistake,  every  investment  crime,  every 
bit  of  gambling  that  has  been  perpetrated  by 
the  trust  companies  and  that  has  led  on  to  final 
ruin  has  passed,  months  before,  through  the 
hands  of  the  state  department.  But,  of  course, 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  reason  is  the 
same  old  reason — that  the  state  department 
is  largely  a  political  organization,  bom  of 
craft  and  politics,  inept,  expensive,  ludicrous. 
Here  is  a  task  for  Mr.  Hughes. 

There  is  but  one  remedy,  the  same  remedy 
that  has   kept  the  great  bulk  of  our  trust 
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Gompanies  dean,  stirong,  and  iree  from  taint. 
It  is  self-examination.  The  law  provides  that 
every  six  months  the  board  of  directors  shall 
itself  examine  the  trust  company,  analyze  its 
loans  and  discounts,  check  up  its  underwrit- 
ings,  and  report  upon  these  things.  Upon 
the  honesty,  efficiency,  and  thoroughness  of 
such  examination  the  real  strength  of  the 
institution  must  depend. 

Therefore,  the  director  must  not  be  a 
"dummy"  director.  He  must  be  able  to  tell 
a  loan  when  he  sees  one.  He  must  know  the 
difference  between  a  bundle  of  Government 
bonds  and  a  bale  of  hay.  He  must  give  of  his 
time  and  his  labor  freely,  not  hurriedly.  He 
must,  in  fact,  have  the  soul  of  a  trustee,  the 
old-fashioned  virtue  of  honesty,  the  courage 
to  speak  his  mind  without  hesitation.  It  takes 
unlimited  courage  in  a  bank  director  to  get  up 
or  his  feet  and  order  that  the  president, 
who  may  own  more  than  half  the  stock  of  the 
company,  or  whose  friends  may  own  it,  shall 
cease  to  underwrite  the  bonds  of  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
Railroad  Company,  the  bank's  biggest  customer. 
It  takes  the  grit  of  a  hero  to  refuse  to  loan 
further  to  a  railroad  magnate  whose  operations 
cover  the  continent.  It  may  take  the  com- 
bined nerve  of  the  board  of  directors  to  call 
the  loans  of  the  director  of  a  big  corporation. 
Yet  these  things  must  be  done. 

Of  course,  the  banking  department  is  the 
life,  the  heart,  of  the  trust  company  business. 
Yet  much  may  be  said  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. Foreign  exchange  is  a  technical  sub- 
ject. I  shall  not  discuss  it,  nor  attempt  to 
explain  it.  I  shall  say  merely  that  it  is  safe, 
legitimate,  and  necessary.  Few  of  our  trust 
companies  have  mastered  it  as  yet,  or  reached 
the  point  of  certainty  and  knowledge  arrived 
at  by  the  old  foreign  firms  of  Wall  Street  which 
once  monopolized  it.  It  ties  up  funds  some- 
times for  a  considerable  time,  but,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  deserving  of  any  severe  criticism  as 
carried  on  by  the  best  of  the  trust  companies. 

TRUST  COMPANIES  AS  TRUSTEES 

The  real  task  of  the  old-fashioned  trust 
company  is  the  work  of  the  trust  department. 
It  is  an  enormous  work.  The  Girard  Trust 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  has  more  than 
$75,000,000  of  trust  funds,  not  including 
stocks  or  bonds  left  with  it  for  safe-keeping, 
nor  yet  including  $350,000,000  of  securities 
deposited  with  it  as  trustee  of  various  collateral 
mortgages.    In  New  York,  the  best  of  the 


trust  companies  do  an  enormous  business 
along  these  lines.  The  charges  are  light,  the 
work  is  efficient.  Of  course,  money  deposited 
in  this  way  with  the  trust  company  is  not  to  be 
used  in  any  speculative  ventures  at  the  will  of 
the  management  The  trust  company  is 
usually  merely  an  agent,  acting  under  the 
trustee  laws  of  the  state,  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  depositor.  In  this  function,  the  New 
York  companies  have  usually  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honor. 

The  registry  and  transfer  of  securities  is 
normally  legitimate.  Yet,  I  shall  illustrate  the 
one  iniquity  of  it,  as  practised  in  New  York. 

As  a  reporter,  I  once  investigated  a  copper 
company  which  advertised  profusely  in  the 
public  press.  One  of  its  announcements  was 
sent  to  me  from  the  West,  with  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  the  "mine"  did  not  exist,  but  was 
merely  a  claim,  and  that  no  work  was  going  on 
or  had  gone  on.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
advertisement,  in  letters  barely  smaller  than 
the  name  of  the  mining  company,  appeared 
the  name  of  a  well-known  New  York  trust  com- 
pany, with  the  word  "registrar"  in  small 
letters  beneath  it. 

I  went  to  the  vice-president  of  the  trust 
company,  whom  I  knew,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

"  My  friend  wants  to  know,"  saki  I,  "whether 
this  trust  company  owns  the  mining  company  of 
the  mining  company  owns  the  trust  company." 

The  remarks  of  the  trust  company  official 
will  not  bear  repetition.  In  the  end,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  go  and  interview  the 
president  of  the  mining  company. 

He  was  a  pleasant  fellow.  He  showed  me 
"samples"  from  various  depths  in  the  mine, 
spread  before  me  numerous  "assays"  from 
these  samples,  and  generally  induced  me  to 
come  on  in.  Finally  we  got  around  to  that 
trust  company. 

"Oh  yes — they  investigated,  and  found  us 
all  right.  We  are  authorized  to  use  their  name 
in  our  advertisements.  They  are  our  regis- 
trar— makes  it  better  you  know,  because  you 
know  that  you  are  not  getting  any  forged  certifi- 
cates. I  understand  that  some  of  the  bank 
fellows  have  bought  btocks  of  the  stock  them- 
selves." 

When  I  asked  for  permissfon  to  use  the 
telephone,  he  granted  it  gladly.  He  was  veiy 
polite.  When  I  got  the  wire  and  a^ed  for 
my  friend,  the  vice-president,  the  mining  man 
was  not  suspicious.  But  when  I  said: 
"Mr.  Blank,  the  orcsident  of  the Mining 
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Compimy  telU  me  that  your  trust  company  has 
investigated  his  mine  and  finds  it  good:  would 
you  like  to  talk  to  him?"  and  then  handed 
the  receiver  over  across  the  table — ^the  air 
grew  oppressive.  I  departed,  but  not  before 
I  heard  behind  me  the  surly  remark : 

"  All  right,  throw  us  out  if  you  like !  But  you 
took  the  business  with  your  eyes  open,  didn't 
you?" 

And  that  is  the  trouble.  Within  the  past 
few  years  too  many  wildcat  companies 
have  secured  the  use  of  the  names  of  good 
trust  companies  for  advertising  purposes  by 
pa)ring  the  small  fees  for  transfer  and  registry 
of  their  securities.  It  is  time  that  the  trust 
companies  cleared  this  mud  from  their  boots. 
The  small  profits  to  be  gained  do  not  by  any 
means  compensate  for  the  loss  of  prestige 
that  must  inevitably  follow  if  carelessness 
continue. 

In  some  few  cases  this  small  error  has  assumed 
a  more  flagrant  nature.  Some  of  the  trust 
companies  have  a  so-called  "trust  officer," 
who  becomes  a  director  of  the  companies  that 
employ  the  trust  company  as  registrar  or 
transfer  agent.  His  name  and  office  are 
loaned  to  the  advertising  of  the  companies. 
In  three  cases  that  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  the  past  year,  flagrant  crimes  against 
the  investment  public  have  been  assisted  by 
such  method.  That,  I  take  it,  comes  close  to 
connivance  at  swindling.  No  self-respecting 
trust  company  should  allow  it. 

The  work  of  the  real-estate  department  and 
the  certification  of  bonds  and  mortgages,  quite 
generally  carried  on  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  trust  companies,  is  largely  legiti- 
mate. I  do  not,  of  course,  believe  in  giving  to 
either  banks  or  trust  companies  the  privilege 
of  becoming  real-estate  brokers.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness into  which  must  enter  too  much  personal 
discretion,  and  far  too  much  chance  for  specu- 
lation under  the  guise  of  investment.  If  one 
care  to  study  the  records  of  failed  trust  com- 
panies in  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York  alone, 
it  will  be  strikingly  evident  that  in  many 
cases  the  trail  of  real-estate  speculation  lies 
across  the  record  of  the  catastrophes.  Title 
insurance  and  certification,  for  fees,  is  a  directly 
remimerative  and  not  at  all  speculative  func- 
tion, quite  within  the  proper  province  of  the 
trust  companies. 

The  old-fashioned  trust  companies  in  New 
York  do  not  attempt  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  savings  bank.    Yet  there  are  many  of 


our  trust  companies  thai  do  make  a  serious 
attempt  to  attract  the  deposits  of  people  of 
small  means.  Some  few  have  resorted  to 
methods  that  are  decidedly  reprehensible. 
Some,  even  of  the  most  conservative  trust 
companies  in  New  York,  have  made  a  bid 
for  small  accounts  by  paying  interest  on 
balances  of  $ioo  or  more.  In  one,  at  least, 
an  account  may  be  opened  with  one  dollar, 
and  the  smallest  saver  .of  money  is  bid  for  by 
means  of  a  little  hand-bank,  in  which  to  save 
pennies,  dimes,  or  quarter-dollars.  The  small 
sums  so  saved  may  be  placed  in  the  trust 
company,  which  uses  them  at  its  discretion, 
under  the  general  banking  act. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage  savings. 
It  is  not  a  good  thing  for  the  trust  company  to 
thus  take  the  place  of  the  savings  bank,  for 
the  gap  that  separates  the  state  banks  and  the 
trust  companies  from  the  savings  bank  is  a 
wide  one.  Commercial  disaster,  official  mis- 
doing, tight  money,  have  wrecked  the  trust 
companies  at  times.  From  such  causes 
the  savings  bank  is  practically  inmiune — ^first, 
because  it  is  controlled  by  its  depositors,  and 
cannot  fall  under  the  influence  of  speculative 
financiers;  second,  because  it  is  regulated  as 
to  its  investments  by  the  extremely  rigid  laws 
of  the  state. 

Trust  companies  are  stock  companies. 
They  are  not  bound  by  the  savings-bank  law 
in  the  investment  of  their  savings  deposits. 
Therefore — surely  it  is  indisputable — ^they 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  for  the  savings 
deposits  of  the  people.  This  is  recognized 
fully  by  the  law  itself,  which  allows  the  savings 
banks  to  make  deposits  in  trust  companies, 
but  at  the  same  time  provides  that  such  deposits, 
in  case  the  trust  company  shall  fail,  are  "pre- 
ferred"— that  is,  must  be  paid  before  the 
general  depositors  get  anything. 

Our  state  banks  are  worse  offenders  than 
our  trust  companies  in  the  open  bidding  for 
savings-bank  deposits.  I  quote  from  a  recent 
advertisement  by  one  of  the  offenders: 

DO  YOU  UNDERSTAND  BANKING  BY  MAIL? 

Four  per  cent  paid  in  the  interest  Department. 
You  can  open  an  account  in  this  department 
with  $1. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  class  of  depositors 
to  which  that  advertisement  would  appeal, 
and  does  appeal,  is  the  class  of  depositors  who 
should  patronize  a  commercial  bank.  Nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  laws  of  New  York  State 
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contemplate  such  advertisiiig  on  the  part  of 
a  state  bank. 

In  proof  of  this  position,  it  is  as  well,  perhaps, 
to  cite  the  fact  that  the  Hamilton  Bank,  which 
closed  its  doors  during  the  panic,  was  a  state 
bank  which  had  an  "interest  department." 
When  that  bank  closed,  the  small  depositors 
of  the  department  discovered  that  they  were 
in  no  sense  "preferred"  over  the  commercial 
depositors.  They  take  their  chance  in  the 
liquidation  of  the  bank,  just  the  same  as  though 
they  had  been  commercial  depositors,  with 
money  in  the  bank  so  that  the  bank  would  look 
out  for  them  in  the  making  of  commercial  loans. 
The  attention  of  Governor  Hughes  and 
his  new  banking  committee  is  earnestly  called 
to  this  point.  It  might  not  be  considered 
impertinent  to  suggest  that  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut put  upon  its  statute  books  at  its  last 
session  a  small  law  covering  this  point,  one 
worthy  of  being  copied  in  this  state.  This 
law  provides  that  trust  companies  which  have 
savings  departments  must  invest  such  deposits 
only  in  securities  that  are  authorized  for  savings- 
bank  investments.  It  further  provides  that 
such  investments  shall  be  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  protection  of  these  savings  deposits, 
and  not  for  the  general  deposits.  This  law 
might  well  be  applied  both  to  trust  companies 
and  to  state  banks  in  all  states.  It  would 
broaden  the  usefulness  of  the  trust  company 
and  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  remove 
the  danger  of  such  broadening. 

Outside  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
this  apparent  criticism  of  the  establishment 
of  "savings  departments"  in  commercial  banks 
and  trust  companies  loses  much  of  its  force. 
Missouri,  for  instance,  has  a  savings-bank 
law,  but  no  savings  bank,  unless,  indeed,  one 
has  recently  been  established  in  St.  Louis. 
The  trust  companies  practically  do  the  savings- 
bank  business  of  the  state.  They  have  done 
it  very  well,  so  far.  Similarly,  Ohio  and  Illi- 
nois, two  of  the  richest  states  of  the  Middle 
West,  boast  a  system  of  savings  and  trust 
companies  that  has  been  a  successful  substitute 
for  the  widespread  savings  banks  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Yet,  in  Ohio  at  least,  the  savings 
depositor  is  not  "preferred"  as  to  assets  in  case 
of  failure.  This  whole  question  of  savings 
banks  and  the  substitutes  therefor  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail  in  a  subsequent  article. 

In  passing,  however,  it  is  as  well  to  say  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the  trust  com- 
pany and  state  banking  laws  need  a  thorough 


overhauling.    Merely  to  illustratei  the  follow- 
ing quotations  will  suffice: 

Mr.  Charles  McKee,  of  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  said  to 
the  Bankers'  Association: 

"We  have  one  law  in  Arkansas  that  is  called 
a  trust  company  law,  which  is  wide  open  at  both 
ends,  authorizing  trust  companies  to  do  any  and 
all  kinds  of  business.  It  is  authorized  to  act  as 
administrator  and  guardian  and  to  buy  and  sell 
real  estate  and  to  conduct  a  savings-bank  business.*' 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Hospital  Trust  Company,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  makes  the  following  significant  statement : 

"  The  laws  in  our  state  regulating  trust  compa- 
nies are  somewhat  open;  or,  I  might  say,  perhaps, 
that  they  do  not  exist  at  all  to  any  extent,  and  there 
are  not  much  of  any  laws.  .  .  .  With  only  a 
few  exceptions  the  control  of  the  national  banks 
in  Providence  is  lodged  with  the  trust  companies." 

These  statements,  be  it  noted,  were  made 
by  trust  company  officials,  talking  to  the  trust 
company  section  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association,  in  1906.  They  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate to  the  reader  the  crying  need  of  banking 
legislation  in  those  two  states.  And  those 
two  states  are  no  worse  than  twenty  other 
states.  In  fact,  there  are  not  half  a  dozen 
states  in  the  Union  to-day  whose  laws  governing 
state  banks  and  trust  companies  adequately 
safeguard  the  depositors.  In  Ohio,  for  instance, 
where  the  trust  companies  have  built  up  a 
tremendous  business,  these  institutions  incorpo- 
rate under  three  separate  laws,  the  savings 
and  loan  act,  the  safe  deposit  and  trust  company 
law,  and  the  old  state  bank  law.  Inspection  by 
the  state  has  been,  in  the  past,  practically  nil. 
Because  the  strongest,  cleanest,  and  most 
conservative  men  in  the  state  have  turned 
their  hands  to  banking,  the  lack  of  adequate 
legislative  assistance  has  led  the  Ohio  compa- 
nies on  from  strength  to  strength,  so  that  to-day 
it  is  difficult  to  get  popular  backing  for  any 
attempt  to  change  the  laws.  It  is  a  peculiar 
position,  unique  in  this  coimtry. 

Enough  has  been  written  here,  perhaps,  to 
indicate  along  what  lines  the  people  must  work 
for  the  salvation  of  the  country.  That  there 
is  need  of  wholesale  reform,  no  man  may  well 
deny.  If  one  looks  for  proof  let  him  go  study 
the  receivership  of  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  the  Oregon 
Trust  and  Savings,  of  Portland,  Ore. 
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WHY  are  American  cities  worse  gov- 
erned than  German  cities  ?  Why  are 
they  in  many  ways  so  much  less 
modem  and  comfortable  and  beautiful  ?  It  is 
not  because  we  lack  the  progressive  spirit  or 
the  wealth,  the  love  of  comfort  or  the  sense 
of  beauty.  The  cause  may  usually  be  traced 
to  a  disrespect  for  law,  to  a  laxity  of  discipline, 
to  an  insufficient  public  control  of  public 
utiUties  and  beauties.  The  Germans  have  too 
many  laws,  and  they  respect  them.  We,  too 
few,  and  do  not  respect  them.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  slave  about  them;  something  of 
the  anarchist  about  us. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  a  German^ 
dty  is  its  varied,  unmonotonous  uniformity/ 
All  buildings  are  planned  and  built  under  a 
skilled,  municipal  supervision  that  has  an 
eternal  eye  for  the  utility,  the  safety,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  rather  than  of  any  of  its 
parts — a  supervision  that  protects  the  archi- 
tecture of  other  centuries  and  tries  to  keep 
the  new  from  clashing  with  the  old.  Munich 
is. an  admirable  example  of  how  fully  the 
architecture  of  a  city  may  express  the  spirit 
of  its  time  and  yet  be  composed,  under  effi- 
cient supervision,  into  an  artistic  whole,  the 
separate  structures  forming  but  the  single 
stones  in  the  master-builder's  huge  mosaic. 
Here  the  latest  thing  in  Art  Nouveau  is  not 
often  allowed  within  fighting  distance  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  Marienplatz,  for  instance, 
is  a  fine  example  of  how  later  architecture  may 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  earlier. 

Teutonic  thoroughfares  are  models  of  clean- 
liness, and  Cologne  is  the  only  German  city  of 
my  acquaintance  whose  slum  streets  are  not 
as  well-kept  as  the  best  pavements  of  our 
cleanest  cities.  This  condition  is  the  result 
of  a  day  and  night  cleaning  force  with  an 
hereditary  hostility  to  filth.  (It  seems  to 
many  of  us  that  America  shows  more  humor 


than  good  faith  in  entrusting  its  streets  to  the 
sons  of  one  of  the  dirtiest  nations  on  earth.) 
The  German  uses  much  water  on  his  pave- 
ments, and  is  beginning  to  install  effective 
motor  sprinklers,  which,  with  the  new  motor 
fire-engines,  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of 
experimentation. 

The  German  is  earnestly  trying  to  eliminate 
the  ugly  from  his  land.  The  electric  accesso- 
ries of  his  streets  no  longer  offend  the  eye  and, 
in  cities  like  Hamburg,  Munich,  and  Berlin, 
the  avenues  of  candelabra-like  trolley  posts 
crowned  with  arc  lights  are  charming  addi- 
tions to  municipal  beauty.  Instead  of  those 
American  boxes  for  waste-paper,  which  resem- 
ble garbage  cans  gone  wrong,  the  German 
has  a  pleasant,  vase-like  affair  with  good  lines, 
made  of  iron  strips,  and  fastened  to  a  trolley 
or  lamp-post  or  telegraph-pole. 

The  average  news-stand  is  an  eye-sore  in 
America,  but  over  there  they  realize  what  an 
important  factor  it  is  in  the  street-scape.  And 
many  of  these  booths  are  as  attractive  in  their 
own  lyric  way  as  the  buildings  of  Alfred 
Messel,  in  their  epic  way. 

Street  advertising  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  pillars  at  street  comers,  and  offensive  "ads" 
are  classed  with  offensive  smells.  There  are 
no  billboards  to  mask  the  litter  of  vacant  lots, 
to  harbor  criminals  and  refuse,  to  communi- 
cate fire,  to  cheapen  and  disfigure  a  beautiful 
thoroughfare  with  the  atmosphere  of  Pale 
Pills  for  Pink  Livers,  or  to  replace  the  loveli- 
ness of  meadow  and  forest  and  winding  stream 
by  a  stage-setting  lurid  with  the  glories  of 
Father  O'Sweeney' .  Dime  Consumption  Cure. 
Even  lights  are  regulated.  Among  all  the 
German  cities,  Hamburg  is  the  only  one  whose 
evening  beauty  I  l^-^ve  seen  actually  marred 
by  the  luminous  sign. 

In  Berlin,  the  stations  of  the  elevated  railway 
have  actually  been  des'gncd  with  an  eye  to 
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the  beauty  and  character  of  the  street.  The 
less  sightly  parts  are  hidden  by  rows  of  trees; 
the  posts  and  girders  are  gracefully  designed. 
It  makes  one  think  with  a  heartache  of  Sizth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  German  system  of  public  convenience 
stations  compromises  between  the  publicity  of 
the  French  and  Italian  and  the  rarity  of  the 
American  stations.  Most  of  them  are  access- 
ible, private,  hygienic,  inexpensive,  and  neat. 
Our  shortcomings  in  this  respect  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  saloon  business,  but  reform  is 
already  being  agitated  in  some  of  our  larger 
cities.  In  this  matter  we  have  mudi  to  learn 
from  Germany. 

Garbage  and  ashes  are  removed  from  the 
houses  in  closed  cans  and,  by  an  ingenious 
mechanism,  dumped  into  specially  constructed 
wagons  without  exposing  their  contents  to  the 
air,  thus  doing  entirely  away  with  dust  and 
odors.  Although  this  method,  if  we  adopted 
it,  would  bear  heavily  on  the  wretched  army 
of  scarecrows  who  prowl  hungrily  throu^ 
our  streets  at  dawn,  burrowing  into  the  gar- 
bage for  a  morsel,  it  might  stimulate  us  to 
grapple  more  efficiently  with  this  distressing 
question.  The  mendicancy  problem  is  one 
which  the  German  has  solved.  I  have  never 
seen  a  beggar  in  any  German  city  except 
Cologne  —  a  western  city,  touched  by  French 
influence  —  and  every  street  in  the  Prussian 
capital  is  as  safe  as  Unter  den  Linden. 

1  he  German  is  not  willing  that  his  ear  should 
suffer  any  more  than  his  eye  or  his  nostrils. 
He  is  absolutely  intolerant  of  unnecessary 
noise,  for  he  wants  to  keep  his  nervous  system 
normal.  The  discordant  cry  of  the  newsboy, 
the  sempiternal  steam  whistle  of  the  peanut- 
vendor,  the  over-exuberant  solo  on  the  street- 
car gong,  the  whine  of  the  beggar,  the  bell  and 
bugle  of  the  scissors-grinder — all  these  are  con- 
spicuously absent.  In  point  of  fact,  the  law 
even  forbids  you  to  warble  Schubert  or  whistle 
Brahms  on  the  public  ways.  This  is  going 
radical  lengths  in  such  a  musical  land,  but 
the  tjTanny  has  its  justifications. 

What  most  humiliates  my  American  soul  in 
the  Fatherland  is  the  str*et-car,  for  there  is  no 
German  village  large  enOv*jh  to  own  an  elec- 
tric line  whose  cars  are  not  more  comfortable 
and  more  smoothly  and  efficiently  run  than 
the  cars  of  any  American  city  that  I  know. 
There  the  tram  does  not  stop  at  every  cross- 
street  but  only  at  the  designated  stopping 
places,   which  are   219  yards  apart.    These 


places  are  marked  by  posts,  often  bearing 
enameled  shields  giving  the  number  and  route 
of  every  car  that  passes  that  point.  This 
system  of  stops  aimoys  an  American  at  first, 
but  he  soon  realizes  that  it  enables  him 'to 
travel  with  far  more  speed  and  comfort  and 
with  less  nervous  waste  than  in  the  trolleys 
of  New  York,  where  he  hangs  from  a  strap  in 
a  struggling  crowd,  is  jolted  twice  at  every 
other  cross-street,  and  is  exhorted  roughly  by 
a  grimy  conductor  who  is  often  in  rags. 

In  German  cars  no  one  is  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  aisles  and  only  a  definite  number  are 
accommodated  on  the  platforms.  The  cars 
are  gradually  stopped  and  started  without 
jerks  and  the  apparatus  enables  the  motorman 
to  run  \'ery  slowly  and  smoothly  without  the 
alternation  of  stop  and  jolt  and  lurch  which 
marks  the  wake  of  the  obstinate  American 
ice-wagon 

I  have  often  inquired  the  cause  of  this  trying 
phenomenon  and  the  men  always  tell  me  that 
the  apparatus  will  not  run  the  car  slowly. 
One  failing  of  our  motormen,  though,  is  not 
due  to  the  machinery.  Any  German  motorman 
who  should  start  his  car  abruptly  would  be  at 
once  denounced  by  a  earful  of  indignant 
.passengers,  and  would  lose  his  place  ¥rithin 
twenty-four  hours.  I  once  sent  such  a  denun- 
ciation to  the  Interborough  Company  of  New 
York  and  received  a  most  courteous  reply 
from  some  high  official,  who  was  as  grieved 
and  surprised  as  any  official  could  be,  saying 
that  it  was  bad  for  the  machinery,  was  strictly 
against  orders,  that  the  motorman  would  be 
called  to  account,  and  that  he  believed  the 
painful  circumstance  would  never  occur  again. 
I  have  since  learned  that  this  official  has  a 
reputation  for  humor. 

In  Germany  the  ner\'ous  ringing  up  of  fares 
is  replaced  by  a  system  of  receipts,  which  are 
occasionally  checked  by  an  inspector.  The 
conductor  and  motorman  are  clean,  neatly 
uniformed,  and,  as  a  rule,  courteous.  At 
least,  they  make  a  point  of  assisting  women 
with  parcels  and  children,  not  merely 
punching  them  in  the  back.  In  a  number 
of  cities  like  Brunswick,  Dresden,  and  Hildes- 
heim,  each  car  is  provided  with  a  clock,  and 
the  daily  newspaper  hangs  on  a  hook  for  the 
use  of  the  honored  "  traveling-guests."  Passes 
which  save  money  and  trouble  are  available 
on  all  lines,  and  the  public  safety  is  so  highly 
regarded  that  the  law  against  boarding  a 
moving  car  is  enforced  m  several  cities.    I 
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remember  jumping  upon  a  passing  tram  in 
Cologne.  The  conductor  remonstrated  with 
melancholy  dignity.  I  smiled  and  considered 
the  incident  closed,  but  at  the  next  stopping- 
place  he  ordered  mc  off  the  car,  according  to 
law.  In  consequence  of  such  rigor  there  are 
scarcely  any  trolley  accidents  in  Cologne- 
Tickets  for  subway,  elevated,  and  suburban 
trains  —as  well  as  Btihmieig  tickets  admit- 
ting one  to  train  platforms— are  sold  by  slot- 
,  machines  —  a  device  that  would  save  much 


charged  his  outlook  is  dark  indeed.  Such  a^ 
school  for  employees  is  impossible  in  our 
countrj%  but  better  conditions  would  imme- 
diately follow*  the  growth  of  a  strong  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  clean,  neat,  courteous, 
careful,  thoughtful,  and  skilful  motormen  an<l 
conductors.  In  short,  we  ought  to  revolt  ■ 
against   being  carried  by  a  set  of  amateurs.  • 

Opinions  differ  widely  about  the  merits  of 
the  European  compartment  can  For  my  part, 
I  prefer  its  opportunities  for  privacy,  its  bclltT 
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THE  ELEVATED  RAILWAY  ON  BUtX)W  STREET,  BERLIN 
Artistic  tiiesUes  und  rows  of  trees  along  the  lin«?  moke  a  sh^  conirtuii  to  elevated  Une%  \nSt:w  York 


crowding  and  delay  in  our  countr)-.  Change 
1  k  even  made  by  machiner\%  and  I  should  not 
I  wonder  if  the  slot-machine  would  eventually 
displace  the  ticket-seller  and  recluce  the  ex* 
pense  of  subway  and  elevated  lines  both  to 
operator  and  to  pa.^enger. 

The  punctuality  and  safety  of  German  trans- 
portation rs  due  to  a  progressive  spirit  in  the 
matter  of  safety  devices  and  to  governmental 
investigalion  of  accidents,  as  well  as  lo  the 
quality  of  the  employees  — who  ha%'e  all  been 
educated  m  the  army  and  braisght  to  a  high 
level  of  discipline.  Xo  man  without  a  good 
army  record  can  win  a  positbn  on  tram  or 
Tuitroad-    and.  once  be  is  dish0D0ntbly  di^ 


venlilation,  and  its  easy  access  to  the  platform. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  German  sleeping 
compartment,  even  of  the  second -cla-%s,  is  more 
comfortable  than  the  clumsy,  curtained,  head- 
cracking  arrangements  of  our  Pullman  l^erths 
—  so  public  and  so  far  from  the  lavatom 

Germany's  contribution  tocducational  sc  ience 
is  too  well  knoiATi  for  the  mention  of  any  but  a 
few  of  the  latest  refinements.  A  city  like  \!ay- 
cnce  is  typical  of  the  recent  arlvanccs  in  ^hool 
hygiene.  There  are  shower-baths  in  the  hsM- 
ment  of  each  building  for  Ixjyis  and  for  giria. 
Each  child  is  expected  to  bathe  at  li^it  once 
a  week.  Ifc  is  fumiaher)  with  a  cake  of  soap, 
a  towel,  and  trunks^   and  thcR*  ii  mom  tor 
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fifty  to  bathe  at  once.  Besides  this,  there  are 
free  swimming  lessons  in  the  Rhine  for  all  that 
wish  them.  The  floors  of  the  schoolrooms 
arc  covered  with  lattice- work ,  which  allows 
little  shoes  to  dr>*  more  quickly  on  rainy  days. 
The  pupils*  books  and  implements  are  furn- 
ished free  on  the  demand  of  the  parent,  as  well 
as  a  light  daily  luncheon,  and  it  is  said  that  most 
of  the  pupils  do  not  know  whether  their  parents 
pay  for  them  or  not.  The  belief  that  pre- 
vention is  belter  than  cure  is  thoroughly  en- 
trenchtxi  in  the  philosophy  of  the  German,  and 


Professor  Edward  MacDowell,  may  stir  public 
opinion  to  relieve  the  creative  men  in  our  fac- 
ulties of  their  undue  burdens  of  class-room  and 
committee  work,  and  give  them  the  large,  fertile 
freedom  of  the  German  **docent/' 

The  Fatherland  has  taught  us  even  more 
about  music  than  about  teaching,  and  still 
sends  us  the  bulk  of  our  orchestral  musicians 
and  virtuosi.  But  we  have  yet  to  leam  from 
its  devout  audiences  how  to  listen  to  music: 
how  to  create  that  rapport  between  performer 
and  hearer  without  which  the  greatest  music 
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in  his  practice  as  well.  There  is  a  con.siderablc 
corps  of  school  physicians  in  ^layencc,  and. 
every  two  weeks  they  measure,  weigh,  and 
examine  each  pLy>ib  The  sick  and  degener- 
ate are  sent  to  a  large  and  completely  equipped 
orthop:edic  institution  ami  there  treated  free. 
t!hildren  who  slammer  or  pronounce  imper- 
fectly receive  individual  training. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  we  are  preparing  to 
imitate  one  of  the  lx\st  features  of  German 
university  life  and  to  encourage  the  migration 
of  students  —  especially  of  graduates  ^  from 
one  university  to  another  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  tragic  fate  of  our  foremost  composer, 


is  impossible  ;  and  how  to  keep  the  concert 
atmosphere  untainted  by  the  j*rofanity  of 
whisf^ring  and  fool-tapping  and  flijjpancy. 
In  Berlin  you  may  hear  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  perform  a  s)'mphony  programme 
for  ten  cents,  while  eating  your  supper  among 
a  crowed  quieter  than  a  Kneisel  Quartet  audi- 
ence in  Ne\v  York.  We  Americans  have  two 
orchestras,  two  ofKTas,  and  a  string  quartet 
which  are  among  the  finest,  if  they  are  not  the 
finest,  in  the  world.  But  there  are  few  cities  in 
Germany  too  small  to  have  their  orchestra,  their 
opera,  their  quartets  and  singing  societies.  Good 
music  is  a  necessity  to  them,  a  luxury  to  us. 


Gemiany's  most  imix>rtant  contribution  to 

the  art  of  building  in  recent  years  is  in  its 

commercial     architecture*       Alfred      Mosscl 

j^started  the  movement  by  building  Wertheim*s 

ibeautiful  department -store   in    the   Lcipzigcr 

iStrasse,  in  Berlm  —  an  achievement  followed 

Jthere  by  such  notable  structures  as  the  Store 

fof  the  West*  the  Rheingold  restaurant    and 

I  the  offices  of  the  Allgemeint  ZeUung  in  Munich. 

These  buildings  clearly  show  their  structure 

and  their  character^  dispensing  with  opaque 

'walls  in  the  Gothic  spirit.     They  are  made  of 

(such   rich   materials  as  shell  limestone,  and 

what   they   have   of  ornament   is  of  superb 

quality.     Evcntlhing  atout  Wertheim's  is  in 

[admirable  taste;  shopping  is  made  less  sordid 

jby  a  lovely  statue  here,  and  a  garden  there. 


where  one  may  rest  among  trees  and  flowers, 

attending  to  nothing  but  the  plash  of  an  ex- 
quisitely sculptured  fountain.  The  artistic 
influence  of  such  a  store  set  in  one  of  our 
*' strictly  business"  streets  would  be  a  fine 
educational  influence  for  that  passionate  shop- 
per, the  American  woman. 

The  arts  and  crafts  movement  has  taken 
deep  root  in  German  soil,  and  the  Germans 
are  determined  to  make  everything  about  them 
as  beautiful  as  they  can.  The  numerous 
exhibitions  of  painting,  sculpture ^  architec- 
ture, and  handicrafts  are  thronged  by  all 
classes  of  people  and  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  cultivating  the  public  taste.  During  last 
summer  I  saw  such  exhibitions  in  Munich, 
Berlin,     Mannheim,    and     Dusseldorf.     The 
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WHKlif:  THE  STREET-CAR  STOPS 

The  DumtntJs  uQ  lut^slioiw  vihiit  cjitb  paM  tbU  pfitiit;  tht  i^mall  ai^u- 

boards  l<eU  wheir  each  cjif  goes 

first  two  of  these  outranked  the  average  Paris- 
ian saion^  while  the  others  surpassed  any  in 
America  except  the  international  exhibition 
in  Pittsburg. 

The  museum  habit  is  widespread,  and  a 
German  town  no  larger  than  Lakewoo^l,  N.  J., 
would  feel  disgraced  not  to  possess  a  gaiter)^ 
of  painting,  sculplure,  antit]uilies»  and  casts 
as  representative  as  thai  now  in  any  American 


city  ten  times  its  size.  The  idiotic  tariff  on 
ancient  art  which  has  prevented  the  growth 
of  our  museums  is  to  the  Germans  an  indica- 
tion that  we  are  not  quite  **all  there,''  When 
we  mention  it  they  grow  embarrassed  and 
change  the  subject-  But  among  themselves 
they  look  knowing,  tap  their  foreheads,  and 
flutter  their  fingers. 

In  theoretical  medicine  the  German  leads 
the  worldj  though  the  American  is  more  brilliant 
in  the  practical  application  of  German  discov- 
eries. The  Virchow  Hospital  in  Berlin  incom- 
parably surpasses  the  Mount  Sinai  in   New 
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fXEfi  THE  WASTE-PAPER  RKCKPTACLES  ARE  MADE  IX 
ARTISTIC   PESJGKS 


York,   our   finest    American   hospital     It   is 
built  on  the  new  pavilion  system  and  consists 
of  thirty  buildings  set  in  charming  grounds  and 
connected    with   a   large  private  park.     One 
building  is  reserved  for  Ihe  department  of  path* 
olog>%  whose  chief  is  far   greater    than    the 
pathologist  of  any  American  hospital,  where 
this  important  department  is  usually  restricted  fl 
to  one  small  room.     The  same  international  ^ 
ratio  holds  in    regard    to    hospital   bathing    * 
facilities. 

Germany's  state  subsididng  of  laboratories 
in  its  largest  chemical  industries  is  another 
indication  of  regard  for  the  value  of  creative 
work* 
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There  is  a  comprehensive  system  of  work- 
mgmen*s  insurance  and  pensions.  Practically 
all  German  w^orkmcn  are  insured  against 
accident  and  sickness,  and  are  pensioned  by 
iheir  employers  %vhen  no  longer  able  to  work- 
Baths  and  e\*en  recreations  are  furnished 
ihem*  At  the  Krupp  Cannon  Works,  for 
example,  not  only  are  tennis  courts  provided 
for  employees,  but  also  (for  the  dltTerent 
grades  of  Krujip  society)  a  g)"mnasium,  a 
golf  courses  a  polo  field,  canoes,  fencing  rooms, 
riding  horses,  and  a  circulating  library  of 
52,000  volumes. 

Hurel  says  that  the  administration  of  the 
German  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
systems  is  the  first  in  the  world  for  order, 
regularity,  and  the  mulHtude  of  sen-ices 
which  it  renders  to  the  public.    For  S5  a  year 


A    STAMP  VEXDIM,     hLol   \fACHJXb    KaL^lPPHtJ     Wmt 
THREE  KINUS  OF  POSTAtrK-STA.VU^ 

anyone  may  establish  his  o^^n  letter-box  and 

fix  the  hours  of  collection.  He  may  register 
a  letter  in  his  own  office^  He  may  send  and 
receive  packages  up  to  ten  pounds  in  weight 
c.  o.  d,  at  a  trifling  expense*  There  are 
many  little  conveniences  in  German  post- 
offices,  such  as  a  letter-scale  which  anyone 
may  use,  slot-machines  for  the  sale  of  stamps 
and  for  making  change,  notices  over  letter- 
boxes: **Do  not  forget  stamp  and  address," 
and  polished  brass  trays  at  the  door  with 
numbered  groox-es  where  you  may  leave  your 
half-fin ishi^l  cigar  before*  entering  the  warm, 
weU-ventilatefi,  smokeless  interior*  Berlin's 
Rohf-posi  shoukl  commend  itself  to  the  hust- 
ling spirit  of  America,  One  may  write  a 
six-cent  post -card  full  and  have  it  delivered 
within  the  hour  by  pneumatic  tube  and 
mounted  messenger  anvT\^here  within  the  city 
limits, 


AN  AUTQMOOILE  STREET-SPRINKLER  ON   UKTER  DEN 
LINDEN.  IiERLI^f 


Postal  money  orders  are  surprisingly  cheap 
and  the  cash  is  brought  to  vou  by  a  messenger; 
or  you  may  order  it  ]>laced  to  the  account 
of  a  creditor.  The  postal  banks  are  very 
popular  and  not  only  do  an  immense  banking 
business,  but  also  carry  on  an  active  accident, 
sickness,  and  age-insurance  business  among 
the  lower  classes.  The  people  have  implicit 
confidence  in  these  banks  and  they  do  much 
to  encourage  thrift.  If  a  workman,  in  a 
virtuous  moment,  decides  to  put  by  a  little 
money  regularly, he  simply  notifies  the  bank  and 
every  week,  on  a  certain  day  and  hour,  the  col- 
lector comes  to  give  him  a  receipt  for  his  dime. 

What  is  more,  these  banks  are  aclually 
made  to  pay  dividends  and,  on  the  revolution- 
aiy  principle  that  what  the  money  of  the  poor 
earns  should  return  to  the  poor,  these  profits 
are  divided  bctwT*en  unemployed  girls»  needy 
women,  fresh-air   funds,  public    baths,  halk 
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where  workingmen  may  meet  on  winter  eve- 
nings, and  soon. 

The  state  operates  the  telephone  sen^ice 
and  it  is  unexcelled  for  speed  and  accuracy.  In 
certain  cities  one  has  the  right  to  complain 
if  he  is  kept  waiting  more  than  thirty  seconds 
for  a  connection.  For  twenty-five  cents  a 
month  you  may  establish  a  direct,  permanent 
connection  with  the  doctor,  the  fire  depart- 
ment, or  I  he  police  and  call  them  immediately 
without  the  services  of  ** central. "    They  are 


country  for  the  week-end  — an  adventure  which 
would  be  both  expensive  and  uncomfortable 
for  most  dwellers  in  American  cities.  Byl 
the  German  has  seen  lo  that.  Suburban 
travel  by  trolley  and  train  is  incredibly  cheap, 
and  his  out-ofndoors  is  completely  furnished 
with  restaurants  and  milk-hoiises  and  homelvi 
comfortable  inns.  One  may  shoulder  a  ruei' 
sack  and  tramp  through  the  barrenest  part 
of  the  Fatherland  with  a  certainty  of  better 
bodily  entertainment  than  in  a  walk  up  the 


A  TVPICAL  STREET  CORNER  IN  A  GERMAN  CITY 

Clean  streets,  trolley  posts  crowncc!  with  candcbhra  tif  arc  lights*  and  trolley  wires  supported  by  an  anh 


now  tr\'ing  a  device  by  which  messages  are 
received  and  automatically  written  at  the 
other  end  of  ihe  line  at  those  trying  moments 
when  **  party  doesn't  answer."  The  telegraph 
is  also  a  Government  monojjoly  and  the  usual 
message  sent  from  any  j.)0St -office  or  railroad  sta- 
tion costs  twelve  cents  to  any  part  of  Germany 
or  Austria.    It  is  i:>ossible  to  prepay  a  reply. 

Though  the  Germans  are  not  athletes  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sense,  they  know  how  to  live  a 
sane,  healthy,  delightful  life  out  of  doors* 
As  a    rule,   the  whole   family  goes  into  the 


Hudson.  Germans  are  famous  walkers  and 
the  rucksack  habit  has  so  taken  hold  of  them 
that  a  large  part  of  the  ix>pulation  flocks  in 
vacation  time  to  the  Hartz,  to  the  Thuringian, 
or  the  Black  Forest,  to  the  Giant  Mountains, 
the  Bavarian  Highlands*  or  Saxon  Switzerland 
for  a  few  precious  days  of  "mountain-scratch- 
ing/'  as  they  love  to  call  it.  Their  leather- 
strapped  bags  of  canvas  are  not  eyed  askance 
by  even  the  most  bureaucratic  of  hotel  porters. 
But  I  shudder  when  I  imagine  the  fate  of  a 
rucksack  in  the  St.  Regis, 
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THE     awarrl    to    Mn    Kipling    of    the 
Nobcl  prize  brings  him  again  to  the 
centre  of  the    stage.    The    prize    is 
awarded    for    ihc   best   hterar>^   work   as  re- 
gards idealism  and  is  now  given  for  the  first 
time  to  a  wntcr  of  English.     It  has  been  be- 
ovved     uiyon     M,      Sully- Prudhomme,     Th. 
rfommsen,  Bjomsljome  Bjornson,  Henry  Sicn- 
iewlc-2,  and  jointly  upon  Frerleric  Mistral  and 
ijose  Eehcgaray,     Itsbcsto\Yal  tifx>n Mr.  Kipling 
ay  fairly  be  taken  to  indicate  the  opinion  of 
;he  eminent   judges  that  he   is   not  only   an 
ealist,  but  the  foremost  writer  of  English* 
For  myself  I  have  never  had  an\'  doubt  on 
lither  point  since  I  read  ^*  Plain  Tales  from  the 
ills'* in  a  worn,  paper-covercd  edition  at  school 
early  twenty  years  ago.     His  idealism  net^s 
other  evidence  than  the  enthui^iastic  follow- 
:g  he  has  from  !x>ys— inrleed  from  children  of 
i  aj^es-     Ft"W  wouid  (juestion  the  implication 
hind  the  decision  of  Ihe  Nobel  prize  com- 
itee  that  Mr.  Ki;jlin^,  holds  the  lirst  place 
ong  living  English  writers.     His  immense 
rsonal  popularity  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
his  coniemjjoraries  as  to  admit  no  com[iari- 
son;  his  influence  ujion  current  thought  and 
havior  is  not  to  be  calculated.    In  fact,  he  has 
come  a  popular  ideal  in  literature,  as  Sargent 
in  painting,  and  President  Roosevelt  in  poli- 
tics.    Not   to  have  heard  of  Muh'aney  and 
Mowgli,  not  to  know  the  refrain    of   '*  The 
eccssional/*  is  unthinkable. 
Yet   Mr.    Kipling   is  the  most   baOling  of 
writers.    His  methods  from  the  first  have  been 
so  audacious  as  to  leave  nearly  all  the  critics 
wildered,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  Mr.  Charles 
liot   Norton's  unequal ed  acumen  in  criticism 
that    he  should   have   recognized     Mr,     Kip- 
ling^s  genius  so  early.     I  recall  the  start   of 
surprise  in  a  large  audience,  more  than   ten 
years  agp^  when  Mr.  Norton  proclaimed  the 
author   of   '*M 'Andrew's   Hymn''   a  worthy 
successor  to   the  throne  of  the  great  English 
poets  left  vacant  ^nce  the  death  of  Tennvson, 


The  baffling  element  about  Kipling*s  work  is 
its  apparent  crudity,  which  has  lately  been  so 
admirably  put  by  Ihe  French  critic,  the  Vicomte 
de  Vogue-  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  great 
masters  of  literary  tradition: 

*'But  now^"  he  continues,  *'a  savage  bursts  In 
upon  this  circle  of  conventional  worthies;  no  mere 
academic  figure  garbed  as  a  savage  to  attract 
attention,  no  mere  *Touranien'  of  the  ficole 
Normal  or  *Ai>ache'  of  the  Batignolles,  but  a 
natural  savage  of  honest  hoe.  He  gets  his  liter- 
ary effects  only  by  new  and  direct  impressions, 
fn>m  the  accidents  t>f  an  atl venturous  life  in  for- 
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dgn  lands.  He  invents,  like  Homer  and  the  Bible, 
his  modes  of  utterance.  His  similies  are  never 
stereotyped;  they  are  drawn  from  things  he  has 
with  his  own  eyes  beheld.  His  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  not  descriptions,  they  are  instantane- 
ous impressions  received  in  a  glare  of  light  upon 
an  infinitely  sensitive  photographic  plate.  He 
has  the  feeling  of  a  primitive.  Let  us  confess 
it  —  this  savage  pleases  us  because  he  rouses 
and  looses  the  old  barbarian  that  is  in  every  one 
of  us. 

"  To  be  sure  we  shall  afterward  come  back  to  the 
noble  educators  who  have  polished  our  intellects 
and  to  the  wonted  masters  of  our  thoughts  and 
our  dreams.  I  imagine  that  Kipling  would 
charm  me  less  if  I  were  living  under  Napoleon 
amid  excesses  of  brutality.  It  was  healthful  in 
those  days  to  read  ^The  Genius  of  Christianity*: 
otherwise  a  man  might  have  become  altogether 
coarsened.  In  our  day  it  is  safe  to  declare: 
'Read  the  barl>aric  Kipling,  just  as  you  take 
iron  when  you're  anaemic,  whenever  your  brain 
is  getting  overfed.'  To  reestablish  balance  and 
mental  health  a  man  must  run  counter  to  the 
current  of  his  age:  it  is  very  bad  policy  for  a 
writer,  but  it  is  sound  hygiene." 

The  disposition  to  treat  Kipling's  work  as  if 
it  were  crude  and  easy  is  one  that  ought  by  this 
time  to  have  been  cured.  There  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  no  more  careful  or  conscientious  artist 
alive.  When  the  newspaper  reporters  tried  to 
interview  him  on  his  return  to  New  York  in 
1899 all  they  could  get  out  of  him  was:  "Every 
effort  of  art  is  an  effort  to  be  sincere.  There  is 
no  surer  guide,  I  am  sure,  than  the  determina- 
tion to  tell  the  truth  that  one  feels."  But  long 
before  that,in  "The  Light  That  Failed,"hehad 
preached  it  by  the  mouth  of  Dick  Heldar,who  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  as  Rudyard  Kipling. 
"All  we  can  do  is  to  Icam  how  to  do  our  work; 
to  be  masters  of  our  materials  instead  of  ser- 
vants, and  never  to  be  afraid  of  anything.  But 
the  instant  we  begin  to  think  about  success  and 
the  effect  of  our  work — to  play  with  one  eye  on 
the  gallery — we  lose  power  and  touch  and 
everything  else."  It  was  by  Dick  Heldar's 
mouth,  too,  that  Mr.  Kipling  answered  the 
familiar  accusation  that  he  is  a  barbarian  and 
a  facile  painter  of  easy  scenes.  "I  sold  every 
shred  of  canvas  I  wanted  to,"  says  the  scornful 
young  artist,  "and  on  my  word,  I  believe  it  w^as 
because  they  believed  I  was  a  self-taught  flag- 
stone artist.  I  should  have  got  better  prices 
if  I  had  worked  my  things  on  wool  or  scratched 
them  on  camel-bone  instead  of  using  mere 
black  and  white  and  color."    There  is  no  es- 


caping the  contempt  of  that,  and  it  is  as  applic- 
able now  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago,  for  there 
are  still  some  who  profess  to  that  believe  Mr. 
Kipling  is  but  an  accident  whose  success  is 
not  based  on  a  clearly  conceived  theory  penned 
with  the  true  artistic  passion  for  perfection. 

His  devotion  to  his  work  runs  through  all 
his  writing;  it  is  humorously  expressed  in  the 
slight  verses,  "Mulvaney  Regrets,"  sent  in 
response  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  Yale  ban- 
quet: 

"  The  honest  fact  is  that  daily  practice 

Av  rowlin'  inkpots  the  same  as  me, 
Conshumes  me  hours  in  the  muses'  bowers 

An  laves  me  divil  a  day  to  spree." 

"When  you  grow  oulder  an'  skin  your  shoulder 
At  the  world's  great  wheel  in  your  chosen  line, 

Ye'll  find  your  chances  as  time  advances 
For  takin'  a  lark  are  as  slim  as  mine." 

It  is  more  earnestly  put  in  the  dedicatory 
verses  printed  with  "Life's  Handicap"  in  1891: 

"By  my  own  work  before  the  night 
Great  Overseer,  I  make  my  prayer. 

"If  there  be  good  in  that  I  wrought, 

Thy  hand  compelled  it,  Master,  Thine: 
Where  I  have  failed  to  meet  Thy  thought, 
I  know,  through  Thee,  the  blame  is  mine." 

But  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  page  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  manuscript  or  proof  needs  any  further 
evidence  of  the  toil  and  patience  with  which  he 
pursues  the  elusive  image  he  is  striving  to  fix. 
The  page  is  scored,  interlined,  marked,  and 
crisscrossed  with  erasures,  changes,  elisions, 
transpositions,  until  often  scarcely  a  fifth  of  the 
original  remains  unchanged,  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  first  copy  represented  the 
residue  of  a  much  larger  output;  for  Mr.  Kip- 
ling admits  throwing  five-sixths  of  all  he  writes 
into  the  waste  basket.  If  I  were  to  venture 
an  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Kipling's  shortcomings 
I  should  say  they  were  due  rather  to  an  artistic 
theory  followed  too  rigorously  and  over-closdy.  ! 
The  doctrine  credited  to  him,  that  ever}^  w(»d 
is  a  picture  and  that  the  aim  of  the  author  is 
to  put  on  the  page  the  picture  that  is  in  his  own 
consciousness,  seems  to  contain  the  secret  of 
his  pow^r  and  his  weakness. 

Anyone  who  will  re-read  "Kim,"  "The 
Light  That  FaUed,"  and  "The  Naulahka"  wiB 
be  impressed — perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
oppressed — with  the  thronging  visual  ixor 
pressions  which  crowd  the  pages.  "Kim* 
leads   you    across    sun-drenchea   landsc^it 
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where  every  figure  stands  out  in  brilliant  un- 
shaded color,  like  that  picture  by  Verestchagin 
of  the  temple  at  Delhi,  which  so  glares  and 
blazes  in  the  full  noon  sun  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  art  gallery  one  looks  for  an  um- 
brella or  the  shade  of  a  friendly  tree.    The 
eye    is   overworked   in  Mr.  Kipling's  stories. 
The  pages  remind  one  of  the  pictured  walls 
of  ancient  cities.    Always  it  is  image,    image, 
image;  whereas  the  memory,  the  ear,  the  back- 
ward reaching  and  reflective  mind  is  often  un- 
touched.     May  we  not  say  that    the   heart 
remains  too  often  untouched  ?    Mr.  Kipling's 
prose  is  like   Mr.  Sargent's   painting.     Both 
are  prodigiously  clever.    Their  craftsmanship 
is  unapproachable  and  their  versatility  seems 
boimdless.    There  is  in  both  the  same  magnifi- 
cent sweep,  the  etching  stroke,  the  revelatory 
line  drawn  as  with  a  scalpel  that  penetrates  to 
the  marrow  of  the  subject,  disclosing  with  a 
caricaturist's  genius  the  very  soul  behind  the 
form,  and  in  both  there  is  the  same  magnificent 
opulence  of  color.    Yet  after  an  hour  spent 
before  Mr.  Sargent's  canvases,  how  gladly  one 
turns  to  the  deep  restful  tones  and  shadows 
of  Rembrandt,  or  the  calm  validity  of  Reynolds, 
whose  substantial  figures  seem  to  offer  life-long 
friendship: 

Who  of  us  can  read  Esmond  or  Copperfield 
with  dry  eyes  ?  But  you  may  read  "  The  Light 
That  Failed," ''The  Naulahka,"and  "Kim" 
with  only  one  risk  of  tears  —  which  is  the 
passage  describing  Kim's  recovery,  where  the 
deamess  of  earth  and  the  tenuousness  of  life 
are  put  so  touchingly  as  to  bring  a  catch  to 
the  throat. 

Perhaps  the  failure  to  touch  the  heart  is  even 
more  apparent  in  the  poems,  which  are  now 
more  available  for  careful  examination  in  the 
.single  volume,  "Collected  Verse,"  issued  last 
fall.  On  re-reading  the  old  favorites,  what  is 
most  striking  is  the  appeal  to  the  moral  sense, 
and  the  insistent  note,  the  note  of  immediacy,  of 
exhortation,  of  urgency,  whether  of  perception 
or  of  action.  The  old  note,  of  recollection,  of 
reverie,  of  abstraction,  which  once  had  all  the 
vogue,  is  not  here,  as  in  fact  it  seems  to  be  seldom 
heard  in  our  recent  poetry.  There  is  little 
appeal  to  sentiment.  We  are  all  for  action  now. 
Yet  the  old  note  had  its  claim  and  the  ear  will 
yearn  for  it  Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  no  "  Elegy  in 
a  Country  Churchyard."  Lingering  cadences 
and  backward  glances  are  not  in  his  books. 
His  greatest  admirer  cannot  find  a  phrase 
to  cUng  in  the  memory   like  the  great  lines 


from  Milton  of  which  Matthew  Arnold  was  so 
fond,  nor  again  like  Shakespeare's  gorgeous 
phrase,  "incarnadine  the  multitudinous  sea." 
Nor  yet  like  Wordsworth's 

"Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
Of  oldy  h^'OJj  jorgotten  things 
And  battles  long  ago.'* 

Mr.  Kipling  is  no  priest  of  beauty,  living  in 
the  joy  of  adding  perchance  a  line  to  the  age- 
long litany  of  her  worship.  The  delight  that 
Keats  and  Shelley  found  in  the  dying  fall  of  an 
exquisite  line,  the  full,  rounded  melody  of  per- 
fect epithet  wedded  to  flawless  noun — that  is 
not  for  this  strenuous  master  of  the  lyre.  There 
is  a  rugged  energy  and  a  Puritanic  austerity 
about  Mr.  Kipling  which  makes  him  rather 
the  priest  of  duty,  the  apostle  of  eflSciency,  the 
prophet  of  work  than  a  worshiper  at  the  shrine 
of  beauty. 

The  parallel  between  his  prose  and  his 
verse  is  interesting.  The  prose  has  a  certain 
hardness  of  effect  because  of  the  predomi- 
nance of  visual  impressions;  the  verse  has  a 
certain  severity  because  of  the  strongly  moral 
quality  of  it.  This  no  doubt  will  seem  strange 
to  many  lovers  of  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  who 
have  enjoyed  in  it  a  quite  different  note — the 
note  of  delight  in  mere  action,  movement,  and 
episode.  They,  too,  are  right.  The  author  of 
"The  Recessional,"  " M' Andrew's  Hymn," 
and  "A  Song  of  the  English"  is  also  a  master 
of  balladry.  Witness  "The  Ballad  of  East  and 
West,"  "The  Merchantmen,"  and  "Tomlin- 
son."  But  these  only  illustrate  the  breadth 
of  the  poet's  horizon.  A  second  glance  will 
show  that  of  the  three  ballads  just  mentioned 
two  have  their  moral.  In  fact,  making  allow- 
ances for  his  devouring  eye  and  all-portraying 
hand  to  which  the  whole  world  is  but  material, 
the  pervading  influence  in  Mr.  Kipling's  verse 
is  his  moralizing  zeal. 

The  judges  who  awarded  the  Nobel  prize 
made  no  mistake.  The  world  does  not  contain 
a  more  impassioned  idealist  than  he.  Leaving 
out  of  account  for  the  moment  his  recent  poems 
which  have  been  so  greatly  affected  by  patriotic 
purpose,  consider  how  large  a  part  of  all  his 
poetical  work  has  had  a  moral  intent.  He  has 
been  in  fact  preacher-at-large  to  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  celebrating  with  admonitory 
comment  their  triumphs,  scoring  their  weak- 
nesses, castigating  their  sins,  interpreting  their 
nature    to    themselves,   and    striving  with  a 
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passionate  earnestness  to  imbue  in  them  the 
spirit  of  devout  and  instant  efficiency. 

THE   GOSPEL  OF   KIPLING 

He  has  written  "The  Feet  of  the  Young 
Men,"  "The  Long  Trail,"  "To  the  True 
Romance,"  and  "The  Song  of  the  Banjo," 
which  have  life  and  movement,  swing  and 
rhythm,  and  lift  of  the  heart  enough  to  make 
the  total  capital  of  half  of  our  present-day  poets. 
But  consider  the  body  of  his  work  and  see  how 
its  burden  is  that  of  the  preacher.  When  his 
appeal  is  to  the  nation  it  is  in  the  full  tones 
of  the  "Song  of  the  English": 

"Keep  ye  the  Law  — be  swift  in  all  obedience, — 
Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road  and  bridge 

the  ford. 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown ; 
By  the  peace  among  Our  peoples  let  men  know  we 

serve  the  Lord!" 

When  he  is  addressing  himself  to  the  indi- 
vidual, as  in  "The  Wage-Slaves, "  the  underly- 
ing elements  on  which  his  gospel  depends  are 
enforced,  illustrated,  and  brought  home  in  a 
way  which  does  credit  to  his  devout  evangelical 
grandfather.  It  is  sound  doctrine,  needful 
everywhere — how  needful  here  and  now  some 
of  our  financial  authorities  can  best  tell: 

"From  forge  and  farm  and  mine  and  bench, 

Deck,   altar,   outpost    lone  — 
Mill,    school,    battalion,    counter,    trench. 

Rail,    senate,    sheepfold,    throne  — 
Creation's  cry  goes  up  on  high 

From  age  to  cheated  age: 
*Send  us  the  men  who  do  the  work 

For  which  they  draw  the  wage.' 

"Words    cannot    help    nor    wit    achieve. 

Nor  e'en   the  all-gifted  fool. 
Too  weak  to  enter,  bide,  or  leave 

The   lists   he    cannot    rule. 
Beneath  the  sun  we  count  on  none 

Our  evil  to  assuage. 
Except   the   men    that   do   the   work 

For  which  they   draw   the  wage." 

KIPLING,   PROPHET   OF   ENGLAND 

To  emphasize  the  patriot  and  the  moralist 
in  Mr.  Kipling  is  not  to  diminish  the  poet;  his 
reputation  as  poet  is  secure.  It  is  rather  to 
point  out  that  he  is  true  to  the  great  succession 
of  English  poets  who,  from  Chaucer  down, 
have  been  moralists  and  exhorters  to  their 
people.    It  is  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the 


sources  of  his  power  and  promises  of  his  perma- 
nence. The  purely  lyric  gift  soon  passes. 
The  poet  who  is  no  longer  young  must  ground 
his  claim  to  regard  on  other  appeals  than  that 
to  the  ear  and  the  delight  m  verbal  magic. 
He  must  lay  hold  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers.  In  doing  this  Mr. 
Kipling  is  already  preparing  himself  for  the 
place  held  by  MUton,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson 
—  the  place  of  his  people's  prophet. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  naturally  one 
falls  to  talking  of  Mr.  Kipling's  future  ?  Here 
is  an  author  who  has  to  his  credit  twenty-five 
volumes  and  we  fall  readily  to  talking  of  him 
as  if  his  work  were  only  just  begun.  That  is 
a  singular  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  man  — 
to  the  illusion  he  never  fails  to  give  of  youth 
and  happy  promise. 

THE   NOVEL   THAT  IS   TO    COME 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Kipling's  readers  can 
never  give  up  the  hope  of  seeing  a  book  of  his 
vastly  greater  than  anythmg  he  has  yet  done. 
All  his  novels  seem  rather  to  be  studies  than 
achievements  up  to  the  measure  of  his  power. 
There  is  a  novel  which  many  of  us  are  waiting 
for:  the  novel  of  black  ahd  white  in  India; 
the  novel  forecasted  in  "Beyond  the  Pale" 
that  exquisite  little  tragedy  in  "Plain  Tales 
From  the  Hills";  forecasted  again  in  "Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy,"  and  more  fully  prepared  for 
in  "Kim."  It  is  a  great  novel,  beyond  the 
power  of  anybody  now  writing  except  the 
author  of  "The  Jungle  Book"  and  "Puck  of 
Pook's  Hill."  He  has  made  us  expect  great 
things  and  it  is  this  mood  of  expectation,  of 
eagerness  for  "something  evermore  about  to 
be"  which  prevents  any  reasonable  attempt  to 
give  a  final  appraisal  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work. 
How  can  we  appraise  his  work  when  we  are 
still  awaiting  the  book  that  is  to  crown  and 
complete  his  previous  efforts?  With  an  in- 
dustiy  and  method  which  rival  Tennyson  and 
all  great  producers,  and  an  invention  as  fertile 
as  Scott's,  there  is  nothing  which  seems  impos- 
sible to  him.  What  he  will  yet  accomplish  de- 
pends,, we  believe,  on  how  far  he  is  An^o-Indian 
— precocious,  early-ripening  and  early  spent; 
how  far  true  En^ish— like  the  oak,  slow  to 
mature  and  strengthening  with  time.  If  he  be 
like  the  oaks  in  his  Sussex  home  and  can  faU 
back  now  in  his  prime  into  the  steady  working 
stroke  of  the  elder  masters  of  our  literatiue, 
no  expectation  which  we  can  frame  will  be 
unreasonable. 
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LOUIS    FABULET 

WHO   HAS  TKANSLATEO    MANY  Of  MS.   KIPLTNG's  STOKIZS  INTO  P&ENCB 


IN  THE  spring  of  1898  an  English  poet 
with  whom  I  was  dining  one  evening  in 
Paris  mentioned  to  me  the  name  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  which  I  heard  then  for  the 
first  time,  and  advised  me  to  read  "The  Jungle 
Book."  The  next  day  I  bought  the  book  and 
read  it  through  in  a  single  evening.  Ah,  the 
joy  of  turning  those  pages,  one  by  one,  of  being 
able  to  prove  to  myself  that  during  my  own 
lifetime  there  were  in  the  world  men  still  able 
to  create  beautiful  things!  In  France  we  had 
not  a  genius,  not  a  true  creative  artist,  not  a 
spontaneous  poet  whose  power  of  thought  was 
sufficient  to  awe  the  soul  of  the  world  and  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  universal  emotion. 
There  was  much  talent — more  talent  and  pre- 
tension than  ever  were  seen  there — but  not  a 
singer  able  to  sway  the  multitudes  and  to 
revivify  mankind  with  a  new  and  fresh  breath; 
and  I  could  discern  none  such  about  to  arise. 
And  France  knew  not  the  foreigner,  Rudyard 
Kipling.  It  knew  naught  of  the  store  of  fresh- 
ness and  novelty,  of  power  and  of  sanity,  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  young  Englishman  whose 
name  had  been  renowned  for  years  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  next  morning  I  installed  myselt  at  a  desk 
and,  though  this  sort  of  work  was  new  to  me, 
labored  with  the  aid  of  one  of  my  friends  at  the 
translation  of  "The  Jungle  Book."  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  joy  of  the  hours  spent  at  this  work. 
As  a  child  I  had  never  been  able  to  feel  myself 
much  attracted  toward  the  animals  which  men 
made  to  talk;  but  now  Rudyard  Kipling  had 
found  the  secret  of  arousing  my  interest — my 
interest,  do  I  say  ?    My  wonder  and  my  ecstasy. 

THE   BIBLE  OF  THE    WORLD 

Here  was  nothing  false,  nothing  unreal. 
Nature  herself  was  singing.  It  seemed  as 
though  I  were  reading  the  Bible  of  the  world. 
In  Mowgli  I  saw  a  new  Adam,  bom  again  into 
a  new  earthly  paradise — ^a  charming,  lovable 
Adam,  nourished  only  by  Nature's  counsels 
and  imparting  these  counsels  to  me  in  turn. 


This  manling  seemed  to  have  passed  through 
a  purifying  fire  and,  freed  from  all  which  evil 
and  falsity  may  inject  into  mankind  in  the 
hodge-podge  mass  of  what  we  call  civilization, 
heard  now  only  the  voice  of  CJod  and  made  me 
spell  anew  the  word  Life,  and  love  it  with  a 
new  fervor.  And  all  this  in  the  teeming  cradle 
of  life,  in  that  India  which  tradition  says  is  the 
cradle  of  mankind,  in  that  jungle  where  life 
clamors,  calls,  and  bursts  forth  from  the  soil 
with  a  mighty  impetus.  Sometimes  I  seem  to 
believe  that  Rudyard  Kipling — the  creator  of 
Mowgli,  the  singer  of  all  the  manifestations 
of  terrestrial  life,  the  dispenser  of  force  —  is  a 
sort  of  Antaeus,  and  that  this  young  English- 
man, brought  up  and  nursed  in  India,  in  touch 
with  the  mother  earth,  has  had  renewed  in  him 
the  pristine  vigor,  the  red  blood,  and  the  sinews 
of  steel,  the  lofty  mind  and  the  clear-sighted 
conscience,  and  has  sprung  up  again  to  revivify 
the  youthful  energy  of  the  world. 

"The  Jungle  Book"  (which  dates  from 
1894,  but  which  in  1898  was  still  unknown  in 
France),  which  by  a  chance  I  happened  to  read, 
at  the  first  reading  produced  upon  me  an  impres- 
sion of  exceptional  power  and  in  a  single  instant 
I  realized  the  masterliness  of  it.  It  took  me 
back  to  the  primeval  consciousness  of  things, 
to  that  feeling  for  right  which  naught  can 
swerve;  it  made  me  feel  as  though  I  had  been 
bom  anew  into  a  world  Awere,  freed  from  all 
influence  save  that  of  solitude,  man  begins  to 
think.  It  showed  me  the  distance  which 
separates  man  as  he  should  be  from  the  degener- 
ate creatures  of  the  cities,  and  I  felt  myself 
retuming  to  beauty.  All  was  joy  for  me  in 
translating  the  book  into  French.  There  was 
not  a  word,  not  a  line  of  it,  that  did  not  make 
me  vibrate.  There  have  been,  since  men  began 
to  write,  four,  five,  perhaps  six  noble  books 
which  may  stand  as  monuments  to  our  race. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it,  "The  Jungle  Book" 
is  one  of  them.  It  is  an  admirable  guide,  an 
admirable  lesson,  an  admirable  but  awe-inspir- 
ing standard  of  comparison. 
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Having  received  this  overpowering  impres- 
sion— though  it  was  not  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  business  of  a  translator — 
I  -desired  to  become  familiar  with  the  other 
works  of  Mr.  Kipling.  I  learned  that  it  was 
not  "The  Jungle  Book"  which  had  established 
his  reputation,  but  that  he  was  universally 
celebrated  on  account  of  his  barrack-room 
ballads,  his  tales  of  soldiers,  and  an  infinity  of 
other  stories  where  life  manifested  itself  with 
a  fulness  of  energy  of  which  no  writer  before 
him  gave  evidence. 

THE  POET-LAUREATE  OF  ACTION 

And  so  it  was  that  I  read  "  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills,"  "Many  Inventions,"  "Life's  Han- 
dicap," "Soldiers  Three,"  and  I  became 
acquainted  with  a  Rudyard  Kipling  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  "The  Jungle  Book."  But  the 
new  Kipling  was  every  whit  as  powerful,  and 
continued  to  fill  me  with  wonder.  It  was  a 
world,  the  world  entire,  which  passed  before 
my  «yes — the  life  of  the  earth  in  its  striving, 
the  tremendous  working  force  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  face  of  this  planet.  Men,  ani- 
mals, and  machines,  all  were  in  action,  and  the 
prodigious  poet  had  divined  and  laid  bare  the 
soul  of  it  all,  divined  the  soul  so  well  that  later, 
in  a  story  called  "They,"  he  became  to  his  own 
(apparent)  affright  a  creator.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling is  the  singer  who  celebrated  the  railroads, 
the  steamships,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
the  electric  light — above  all,  and  beyond  them 
all,  the  astonishing  impetus  which  the  conquest 
of  the  world  by  the  white  man  has  given  to 
human   activity. 

Does  this  signify  that  on  this  account  Rud- 
yard Kipling  ceased  to  be  the  poet  of  Nature 
and  that  he  has  cause  to  envy  the  poets  of  bygone 
days?  If  one  is  tempted  to  think  so  let  him 
recall  "The  Spring  Running,"  that  tale  which 
concludes  "The  Second  Jungle  Book,"  when 
the  desire  for  love  awakens  in  the  depths  of 
Mowgli's  heart.  What  poets  have  written 
stories  more  abounding  in  poetry  than  the 
"Finest  Story  in  the  World,""Love  o' Women," 
"The  Brushwood  Bov,"  "Without  Benefit 
of  Clergy,"  "They"?  'But  Rudyard  Kipling 
is  overflowing  with  poetry;  he  is  the  first  poet 
to  whose  inspiration  the  most  inert  matter  has 
appeared  in  animated  form.  Everything  talks, 
everything  becomes  personified.  Recall  "The 
Story  of  the  Gadsbys,"  the  scene  called  "The 
Garden  of  Eden."  There  comes  a  moment 
when  the  eagle  that  is  soaring  through  space 


above  the  young  pah:  speaks,  when  the  line  of 
snow  at  the  horizon  far  away  upon  the  Hima- 
layas makes  its  voice  heard  and  become  a 
character,  enters  into  the  concert.  According 
to  Mr.  Kipling,  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  a 
concert  for  him  who  has  ears  to  hear  it — and 
well  he  knows  how  to  hear  it.  For  him  the 
rivets  of  a  ship  chant  their  plaintive  song;  for 
him  the  locomotives  hold  council  and  take  part 
in  judgment  upon  the  engineers. 

From  his  entire  work  flows  a  poetry  wide  as 
the  world  which  the  poet  has  traversed,  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  at  his  finger-tips.  The 
other  day  I  translated  a  little  story  of  six  pages 
called  "The  Limitations  of  Pamb^  Serang." 
There,  Mr.  Kipling  brings  before  you  two  sail- 
ors— an  Asiatic,  subtle,  vengeful,  inaccessible  to 
any  feeling  of  goodness,  and  an  African  with 
r.  child's  heart,  loving,  forgetful  of  wrong.  Is 
it  simply  the  story  of  two  sailors,  one  of  whom 
kills  the  other  out  of  spite  and  for  a  slight 
offense?  Is  it  not  rather  the  history  of  two 
countries?  These  six  pages,  where  power 
of  observation  attains  a  prodigious  height,  will 
suflSce  to  show  that  the  author  has  not  only 
traversed  the  earth  and  everywhere  laid  hold, 
upon  the  spirit  of  it,  but  that  he  has  given  us 
to-day  an  insight  into  this  spirit  with  the  power 
of  a  master. 

KIPLING'S  MEN  IMMORTAL 

Mr.  Kipling  has  been  reproached  for  not 
having  the  art  of  creating  personages.  It  has 
been  declared  that  the  characters  of  his  stories 
do  not  remain  in  the  memory.  Strange  reproach, 
seeing  that  never  have  there  been  characters 
so  vivid  as  his;  and  if  they  do  not  remain  in 
the  memory  it  is  because  they  are  as  numerous 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  and  memory 
is  not  vast  enough  to  retain  them  all.  In  any 
event,  Mowgli,  I  hope,  lives  in  the  memory  of 
all ;  and  he  who  created  him  has  come  very  dose 
to  God.  And  Bagheera  and  Akela  and  Baloo 
and  Kaa  and  Hat  hi  and  Shere  Khan  and  Ikki 
the  porcupine,  and  even  down  to  the  Bandar 
Log — do  not  these  remain  in  the  memory? 
And  Kim  and  the  Lama,  once  you  have  made 
acquaintance  with  them,  do  they  not  march 
eternally,  in  the  memory,  along  the  Great 
Road  of  India?  And  Ortheris,  Learoyd,  and 
Mulvaney,  are  they  not  known  throughout  the 
universe  even  as  Aramis,  Porthos,  and  d'Artag- 
nan?  Must  we  draw  out  the  list  ?  It  would  be 
interminable.  How  they  persist  in  the  mem- 
ory, the  people  of  Rudywl  Kipling!    I  do  not 
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wonder  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  remember 
their  names,  since  they  are  the  world,  ail  the 
vast  world — ^and  I  ask,  has  any  artist  created 
characters  more  vivid? 

KIPLING'S  RECEPTION  IN  FRANCE 

The  task  of  translation  was  a  foolish  one  and 
I  took  it  up  almost  against  my  will.  **The  Jungle 
Book"  has  had  a  relative  success  in  France. 
The  Revue  de  Paris  published  the  greater  part 
of  the  translations  of  the  stories  in  it,  and  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  wrote  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  an 
unsolicited  article  in  which  he  showed  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  surprise  which  the  reading 
of  these  stories  had  brought  to  him.  However, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  publisher  and  we  saw 
the  gates  of  the  principal  houses  closed  against 
us.  It  was  the  Mercure  de  France  which  opened 
its  doors  to  us  and  we  gave  in  six  months  "The 
Jungle  Book*'  and  "The  Second  Jungle  Book." 
Then,  but  treading  the  most  dangerous  ground 
possible  for  one  who  knows  France,  and  mak- 
ing a  very  cautious  arrangement,  we  gave 
"The  Finest  Story  in  the  World,"  "Love 
o'  Women,"  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King," 
"The  Man  Who  Was,"  and  "The  Drums  of 
the  Fore  and  Aft,"  accompanied  by  short 
stories,  judiciously  and  fearfully  chosen,  from 
the  "Plain  Tales  from  the  HUls"  and  some 
of  the  other  writings.  I  gave  up  all  other 
work,  applied  myself  to  the  task,  and  bit  by 
bit  gave  several  other  volumes  of  stories 
selected  from  almost  everywhere  in  his  entire 
work.  Then  came  "Kim,"  that  poem  of  the 
moimtain;  "Captains  Courageous,"  that  poem 
of  the  sea;  and  it  was  but  the  other  day  that, 
with  the  devoted  aid  of  an  Englishman — Mr. 
Arthur  Austin  Jackson,  nephew  of  Sir  Alfred 
Austin,  the  poet  laureate — I  gave  to  my  countr>'- 
men  "The  Return  of  Imray,"  ".007,"  "The 
Ship  that  Found  Herself,"  "Dray  Wara 
Yow  Doo,"  "The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  "The 
Head  of  the  District,"  and  "They."  The 
greatest  prudence,  in  fact,  had  to  be  exercised. 
I  knew  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Kipling  would 
not  impress  itself  all  at  once  upon  my  country- 
men, but  I  felt  that  they  had  need  to  have 
infused  into  them  this  vigorous  elixir  of  regener- 
ation. It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doing  a 
good  deed  in  causing  them  to  read  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  is  true  that  the 
French  still  show  much  oppostion  to  it,  but  I 
hope  that  I  have  conquered  the  of>en  mind 
of  the  youth  of  the  land,  for  success  is  ap- 
parent.   Have  there  not  been  printed  in  the 


course  of  the  year  1907  nineteen  editions  of 
the  different  volumes  of  translation  which  I 
have  published  in  the  Mercure  de  France? 

Certain  English  critics  have  treated  as  a 
reactionary  this  admirer  of  the  soldier,  of  war, 
of  property  rights,  of  human  energy.  They 
have  pretended  that  his  influence  would  serve 
only  to  retard  the  march  of  the  world.  For 
me  his  work  could  never  be  reactionary  nor 
could  it  retard  the  march  of  the  world — ^a 
work  which  approximates  so  closely  the  cine- 
matograph and  diffuses  so  widely  an  acquain- 
tance with  mankind,  which  brings  together 
so  many  conflicting  circumstances,  so  many 
types,  so  many  diverse  nations!  But  it  all 
has  the  hall-mark  of  good  sense.  Ah,  I  know 
well  what  the  "intellectuals"  carp  at!  It  is 
because  Mr.  Kipling  lends  himself  neither  to 
paradox  nor  to  utopianism;  it  is  because  he 
carries  no  stock  of  sweetmeats  into  the  prisons; 
it  is  because  he  finds  that  man  was  created 
for  action  and  struggle  rather  than  for  enjoy- 
ment and  laziness. 

For  my  part,  I  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
and  slowly  accumulate  translations  and  volumes 
of  stories;  and  it  has  happened  to  me  to  receive 
letters,  which  give  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion and  furnish  me  with  proof  that  I  am  not 
deceiving  myself.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one, 
from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  versa- 
tile men,  which  he  sent  to  me  after  receiving 
my  last  volume  of  translations: 

"You  must  know  by  experience  that  I  very 
rarely  return  thanks  for  the  books  which  are  sent 
to  me;  but  truly  I  have  just  tasted  too  much 
pleasure,  thanks  to  you,  not  to  shake  of!  for  a 
moment  my  role  of  silence.  This  cursed  literary 
freebooter  against  whom  all  my  teachings  bristle  up 
is,  all  the  same,  a  very  interesting  and  surprising 
rascal.  A  little  more  and  he  would  be  of  the 
Chicago  school  of  journalism.  At  the  precise 
point  where  he  is  about  to  attain  this  distinction, 
with  an  inconceivable  mastery  he  stops  short, 
and  there  remains  one  of  the  most  bewildering 
literary  manifestations  of  modem  times — perhaps 
the  most  bewildering  of  all.— Andre  Gide." 

In  this  way  I  have  been  led  to  follow,  step 
by  step,  the  work  of  Rudyard  Kipling.  I 
have  not  plunged  into  it  all  at  once;  I  have 
absorbed  it  slowly  and  my  admiration  has 
grown  day  by  day.  And  it  is  only  a  little  while 
ago  that  I  came  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  verse — the  beauty  of  "White  Horses"  and 
the  charm  of  "Mandalay" — without  hoping 
ever  to  be  able  to  translate  them. 
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IN  THE  footsteps  of  every  man  that  goes 
into  the  darkness  of  a  coal  mine,  dodging 
this  way  and  that  in  the  shadows  cast  by 
the  flickering  lamp  on  the  miner's  cap,  follows 
the  spectre  of  Death.  Yet  to  the  miner  it  is 
ail  in  the  day's  work. 

But  though  the  man  of  the  pit  has  grown  to 
look  on  danger  with  contempt,  it  is  not  so  with 
the  woman  on  the  mountain-side,  the  mother 
of  his  children.  Throughout  all  the  hills  of 
coal  the  dark  cloud  of  dread  never  lifts  from 
her  horizon,  and  it  oppresses  her  sleep  as  a 
nightmare.  Alongside  the  airy  castles  that 
her  fancy  builds  for  the  future  of  her  children, 
looms  the  orphan  asylum.  If  a  thunder-clap 
comes  suddenly  out  of  the  sky,  her  first  instinc- 
tive thought  is  of  the  mine.  She  is  no  nervous 
weakling,  this  miner's  wife,  but  she  daily  bids 
her  husband  and  sons  good-bye  with  the  same 
apprehension  as  have  the  women  of  the  city 
whose  husbands  wear  the  uniform  of  fire- 
fighters. 

If  to  the  producing  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  were 
added  its  proportionate  cost  in  human  life  and 
grief  and  misery,  the  selling  price  would  restrict 
its  use  as  an  ordinary  fuel.  But  grief  and  misery 
are  not  commercial  terms,  and  life  becomes  a 
thing  of  concrete  value  only  when  coal  opera- 
tors feel  the  scarcity  of  labor,  or  when  a  jury's 
verdict  convicts  them  of  gross  negligence. 
Not  until  grave  economic  conditions  begin  to 
imperil  the  store  of  coal  reserves  or  to  threaten 
a  reduction  of  dividends,  do   legislators   and 
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Stockholders  seriously  contemplate  sweeping 
measures  for  reform.  Thanks  to  a  series  of 
terrible  disasters,  that  time  has  come.  Early 
in  December  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment, gathering  data  to  show  our  need  of  a 
national  Bureau  of  Mines,  was  at  the  Naomi 
Mine  in  Pennsylvaina,  where  about  35  men 
had  lost  their  lives.  He  had  not  completed 
his  report  when  a  telegram  called  him  to 
Monongah,  in  the  Fairmont  region  of  West 
Virginia,  where  a  great  hill  had  suddenly  become 
the  tomb  of  approximately  400  men.  In  the 
week  that  followed  came  a  report  from  an 
Alabama  mine  that  60  men  had  been  lost; 
and  before  all  the  bodies  had  been  taken  from 
Monongah  an  almost  identical  disaster  in  the 
Connellsville  region  of  Pennsylvania  took  from 
a  village  practically  all  its  bread-winners.  To 
add  to  the  horror  and  pity  of  the  record,  all 
of  these  disasters  were  probably  preventable. 
A  nation  of  organizers  and  systematizers,  we 
have  not  yet  systematized  the  industry  of  mining. 
Yet  mining  is  one  of  our  great  industries  and 
coal-mining  is  the  basis  of  much  of  our  indus- 
trial wealth.  We  make  the  best  mining  machin- 
ery in  the  world  and  wc  send  it  to  every  region 
where  men  go  down  into  the  pit.  We  have, 
in  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  bodies 
in  the  world,  and  some  of  its  members  have 
won  international  fame  as  consulting  en- 
gineers so  far  away  as  South  Africa,  Turkey, 
Australia,  and  South  America.    And  yet 
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We  are  killing  more  men  in  the  cx)al-mines 
of  the  United  States  now  than  ever  before 
in  our  history — 701  in  1890,  2,061  in  1906. 
True,  we  have  more  miners  at  work,  but 
we  are  killing  more  out  of  ever>'  thousand 
employed  than  ever  before— 2.67  in  1895, 
3.40  in  1906.  The  showing  appears  worse 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  other  coal-produc- 
ing countries.  Taking  averages  for  periods 
of  five  years,  we  kill  more  than  three  times  as 
many  per  thousand  employed  as  are  killed  in 
France  or  Belgium,  and  nearly  three  times  as 
many  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  Prussia,  which 
has  the  worst  record  in  Europe,  the  percentage 
is  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  ours.  And  we 
kill  more  per  million  tons  of  coal  produced  than 
we  ever  did  before  or  than  any  other  country 
kills  now — 4.97  in  1890,  5.57  in  1906.  Yet  the 
coal  mines  of  the  United  States  can  be  more 
easily  worked  and  with  less  danger  than  those 


THE  INCREASING  FATALrTV  OF  COAL-MINE  ACCmENTS 

IN  THE  UNrrED  STATES 

Tlie  ficures  at  the  right  show  the  number  of  men  killed 

of  any  other  coal-producing  country.  Our 
mines  are  newer  and  less  deep  than  European 
mines,  and  are  less  gaseous.  Surely,  in  the 
light  of  these  well-known  facts,  our  record  is 
inexcusably  bad. 

If  the  humiliation  be  not  sufficient  to  arouse 
us  to  correct  the  evils  that  account  for  the 
record,  here  are  some  stem  facts  that  must 
soon  force  us  into  action.  With  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  most  accessible  coal,  both  national 
and  state  governments  will  presently  demand 
that  there  be  less  waste  in  mining.  As  our 
minej  mcrease  in  depth,  the  business  of  mining 
will  become  increasingly  difficult,  dangerous, 
and  expensive.  The  selling-price  of  coal  will 
naturally  advance  with  the  cost  of  production. 
When  the  man  who  brings  coal  to  our  cellars 
begins  to  ask  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  price 
that  he  now  asks  in  the  dead  of  winter,  mo^ 
of  us  win  b^gin  ta  take  a  personal  inteiiest  in 
thtfpiobleiDi^iiiixiing.  But  huinane  considelr- 
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ations  alone  should  lead  to  prompt  preventive 
measures.  Every  mining  disaster  is  a  blot  on 
our  civilization.  Look  at  this  picture,  sketched 
from  life — and  death. 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ONE  MINE  DISASTER 

Between  Fairmont  and  Clarksburg,  in  West 
Virginia,  shut  in  by  surrounding  hills  that  rise 
almost  vertically  from  the  banks  of  a  small 
river,  is  the  little  town  of  Monongah.  It  is 
wholly  a  mining  village  and  there  are  nearly 
thirty  others  in  the  same  region.  On  a  Friday 
that  has  gone  down  in  the  mining  history  of 
this  country,  about  400  men  and  boys  went 
jesting  and  laughing  into  two  yawning  caverns 
that  open  in  the  hillside  half-way  up  from  the 
river  that  separates  the  town  from  the  mine. 
Down  the  slanting  tunnel  the  lights  of  their 
caps  flitted  about  in  the  darkness  like  fireflies, 
and  then  disappeared.  Two  or  three  hours 
later,  with  a  sullen  roar,  the  whole  hill-country 
was  shaken  by  a  quake  that  rattled  the  windows 
in  Fairmont,  six  miles  away.  For  a  moment, 
the  heart  of  every  woman  in  the  little  cabins 
on  the  hill  stood  still  with  a  horrible  fear. 
Then,  dropping  their  work  and  catching  up 
their  babies,  leaving  the  older  children  to  follow 
as  best  they  could,  the  women  made  a  frantic 
rush  for  the  two  entrances,  a  mile  and  a  half 
apart.  At  one,  they  found  the  superstrucure 
demolished  and  the  passage  choked  with  debris, 
at  theother,the  fan  had  been  disabled — and  fans 
are  the  lungs  of  a  mine.    From  both  tunnels 
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poured  a  volume  of  smoke  and  dust  and 
gas.  But  from  this  great  cavern,  with  a  floor 
area  as  large  as  two  Kansas  farms,  came  not  a 
sound  of  life,  not  a  smothered  cry  for  help. 
Of  the  400,  only  one  came  forth  alive. 

With  the  hundreds  of  shrieking,  half-crazed 
women  and  wailing  children  about  the  mine 
came  every  man  left  in  the  town.  They  were 
not  men  that  needed  to  be  encouraged  by 
feminine  distress  to  do  brave  deeds;  if  heroism 
could  have  saved  those  inside,  most  of  the 
victims  would  be  living  now.  Frantically 
they  cleared  away  the  wreckage  at  the  entrance 
and  tried  to  force  their  way  into  the  tunnel, 
but  they  began  to  drop  in  limp  heaps  and 
themselves  had  to  be  rescued.  Then  they 
settled  down  to  the  furious  but  systematic  work 
of  pushing  the  air  ahead  of  them.  In  the 
necessity  for  this  lies  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  several  days  before  the 
victims  of  a  mine  explosion  can  be  reached. 

Take  as  an  example  the  entrance  known  at 
Monongah  as  No.  6.  When  the  mine  was  first 
opened,  a  tunnel  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
high  had  been  driven  slantingly  into  the  moun- 
tain, along  the  seam  of  coal.  When  it  had 
advanc^xi  about  fifty  feet,  a  similar  tunnel 
was  driven  parallel  to  the  first  and  distant 
about  forty  feet.  Whc'a  these  two  tunnels 
were  connected  in  the  b'.l,  a  circuit  was  made 
for  the  fresh  air  to  enter  and  the  foul  air  and 
gases  to  pass  out.  Then  the  tunnels  were 
extended  another  fifty  feet  and  connected  at 
that  point,  the  first  connection  being  sealed 
up  to  favor  the  dratt.  This  process  continued 
until  the  tunnel  had  gone  back  into  the  hill 
for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half. 
From  this  "main  heading,**  smaller  headings 
were  cut  at  right  angles  so  that  the  coal  on 
either  side  might  be  taken  out.  These  smaller 
headings  lead  into  "rooms'*  or  caverns  made 
by  the  extraction  of  the  coal.  The  same 
system  of  ventilation  was  required  at  every 
step  in  order  that  the  current  of  air  might  reach 
the  men  at  work  in  the  rooms.  To  increase 
the  draft,  a  powerful  fan  was  placed  at  the 
entrance  outside  the  mine. 

The  explosion  filled  the  mine  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  "black  damp"  in  which  no  human 
being  could  live,  blocked  the  main  heading 
with  wrecked  cars  and  timbers  that  restricted 
the  inrush  of  air,  and  demolished  one  of  the 
fans.  It  also  opened  up  all  the  passageways 
that  had  been  sealed,  and  thereby  prevented 
the  draft  of  outside  air  from  rushing  straight 


through  the  mine.  The  rescuing  party  planned 
to  work  their  way  first  through  to  the  end  of 
the  main  heading,  bring  out  any  men  that 
might  have  fallen  unconscious  in  the  passage- 
way, and  extricate  any  that  might  be  penned 
up  in  the  rooms.  This  plan  was  carried  out, 
but  the  rescuers  could  advance  no  faster  than 
the  air;  it  was  necessary  to  stop  at  every  open- 
ing and  seal  it  up  with  canvas  before  the  air 
would  pass  further  inward — and  they  had  to 
do  this  at  a  time  when  every  moment  of  delay 
was  perilous  to  any  that  might  be  yet  alive 
and  when  their  strongest  men  were  dropping 
from  inhalation  of  gases.  Long  before  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  however,  all 
hope  of  saving  life  had  fled.  From  the  room 
headings  came  no  sound  of  imprisoned  men. 
The  rescue  problem  finally  became  a  question 
of  getting  the  bodies  out,  identifying  as  many 
as  possible,  and  burying  all  decently. 

"What  does  a  mine  explosion  look  like?" 
said  a  visitor  as  he  came  from  the  scene.  "  Like 
this:  Think  of  hell  as  a  hollow  hill  and 
imagine  that  its  power-plant  has  exploded  and 
blown  a  hole  in  the  hillside.  Then  imagine  a 
handful  of  reckless,begrimed  men  goinginto  the 
cavern  with  lanterns,  with  sulphurous  fumes 
in  their  faces,  and  dragging  out  the  charred 
bodies  of  men,  some  with  their  faces  burned 
off.      That  is  what  Monongah  looked  like." 

The  scenes  in  Monongah  on  Sunday  were 
more  harrowing  than  those  of  a  battlefield. 
The  first  visitors  from  Fairmont  saw  a  repro- 
duction of  the  Inferno.  It  was  not  yet  dawn 
in  the  town  and  the  white  clouds  of  steam  from 
the  power-house  looked  ghostly  against  the 
background  of  hills  as  they  floated  past  the 
electric  light.  About  the  entrance  waited  a 
score  of  weary  men,  some  of  them  exhausted, 
the  lamps  on  their  caps  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  demons.  Out  of  the  pit,  now  and  then, 
straggled  men  carrying  safety  lamps  in  their 
hands,  the  pallor  of  their  faces  showing  through 
the  coal  dust  that  covered  them;  these  were 
members  of  the  exploring  party  that  had  come 
to  revive  themselves  in  the  air.  They  came  out 
dripping  with  perspiration  and  stood  in  an  at- 
mosphere that  was  imcomfortable  even  to  men 
wearing  overcoats.  There  was  none  of  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting.  When  dawn  lit  up 
the  sky,  it  outlined  the  forms  of  shivering 
women  high  up  on  the  hill-top,  watching  the 
mine  entry. 

Finally  a  horse  came  out  of  the  hill  and 
behind  it  a  train  of  empty  mine-cars;  but  the 
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last  car  was  loaded  and  covered  with  stained 
canvas  and  blankets.  The  coverings  were 
thrown  oflF  and  one  by  one  the  blackened  and 
mutilated  bodies  of  what  had  once  been  men 
were  carried  to  the  waiting  wagons,  to  be  hauled 
over  the  bridge  into  the  town  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers.  Only  a  few  men  saw  the 
victims  as  they  came  from  the  mine.  If  identi- 
fied, the  families  were  notified;  if  not,  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  rows  in  the  bank  buildmg. 
In  many  cases  the  identification  could  be  made 
only  from  the  brass  checks  in  the  men's  pockets, 
so  terrible  had  been  the  force  of  the  explosion. 
Seventy-five  men  digging  graves  on  the  hillside, 
a  depot  platform  piled  high  with  pine  boxes, 
a  row  of  coflSns  in  the  main  street  stacked 
three  high  and  nearly  a  block  in  length,  a  corps 
of  undertakers  as  large  as  a  regiment's  hospital 
corps,  women  whose  eyes  could  weep  no  more, 
with  orphaned  children  clinging  to  their  skirts 
— these  were  some  of  the  evidences  that  there 
would  be  no  Christmas  in  Monongah  for 
another  year.  And  yet  the  Monongah  mine  was 
second  to  none  in  the  state  in  its  reputation 
as  a  safe  and  well-managed  mine. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  MINE  ACCIDENTS 

That  the  frequency  of  mine  accidents  can 
be  reduced  and  the  fatality  brought  down  to 
a  low  percentage  has  been  clearly  shown  in 
countries  where,  without  neglecting  methods 
of  increasing  the  output,  more  consideration  is 
shown  for  the  lives  of  men.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  death-rate  in  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium 
was  almost  as  large  as  ours  is  to-day;  wise  man- 
agement, based  upon  scientific  investigation,  has 
reduced  it  two-thirds.  One  of  the  diagrams 
shows  how  steadily  the  fatality  from  falling 
roofs  and  explosions  has  been  lowered  in  France 
and  Belgium.  In  Great  Britain,  whose  mining 
laws  are  becoming  more  and  more  rigorous, 
the  result  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DEATHS  IN  THE  COAL  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  PER 
1,000  MEN    EMPLOYED 


YSAE 

EXPLOSIONS 

FALLS  OF  ROOF 
AND  COAL 

ALL  CAUSES 

185I 

1.87 

1.90 

5-47 

1875 

.68 

1.07 

2.68 

1890 

•57 

.86 

2.09 

1895 

.10 

.75 

1.63 

1903 

.02 

.84 

1.36 

1906 

1.29 

Since  coal-mining  operations  are  essentially 
die  same  in  all  coimtries  and  the  causes  of 
accidents  practically  identical,  it  is  reasonable 


to  infer  that  methods  which  have  pulled  down 
the  death-rate  elsewhere  would  have  the  same 
happy  result  here.  An  examination  of  those 
methods  shows  how  simple  they  are. 

(i)  Safety  lamps  in  gaseous  mines. — Euro- 
pean countries  have  inflexible  rules  against  the 
use  of  open  lamps  in  mines  where  the  presence 
of  gas  has  been  detected;  at  any  moment  the 
stroke  of  a  pick  might  open  a  "pocket"  of  gas 
and  the  lamp  would  of  course  ignite  it.  But 
miners  prefer  the  open  lamps  and  will  not 
use  the  others  unless  required  to  do  so.  The 
victims  at  Monongah  were  working  with  open 
lamps  on  their  caps;  it  was  two  days  after  the 
explosion  before  a  supply  of  safety  lights  suffi- 
cient even  for  the  exploring  parties  reached 
the  mine.  By  way  of  contrast,  take  the  expe- 
rience of  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes  when  visiting  a 
Belgian  mine.  Though  accredited  from  this 
Government  as  a  mine  expert,  he  was  required 
to  make  a  complete  change  of  clothing  before 
entering  the  shaft.  This  was  their  way  of 
making  sure  that  no  matches  entered  the  mine. 

(2)  Limiting  the  amount  of  explosive. — Just 
about  half  of  the  deaths  in  the  coal  mines  of 
all  countries  are  due  to  falls  of  roof  and  coal. 
Some  of  the  accidents  spring  from  carelessness 
in  supporting  the  roof,  but  the  chief  cause  is 
the  use  of  large  charges  of  powder.  These 
weaken  the  overhanging  coal  and  earth,  and 
even  a  small  blast  may  at  a  later  date  precipitate 
an  avalanche  of  debris  on  the  workmen.  The 
United  States  is  the  only  coal-producing  country 
that  sets  no  limitations  on  the  use  of  explosives. 
Other  countries  not  only  fix  the  amount  allowed 
to  each  miner  and  the  amount  for  each  charge, 
but  also  limit  the  total  amount  allowed  within 
a  mine  at  one  time. 

(3)  Forbidding  dangerous  explosives. — Euro- 
pean mines  have  worked  out  the  problem  of 
adapting  the  kind  of  powder  to  the  character 
of  the  mine.  Some  of  them  can  use  charges 
of  safety  powder  weighing  700  grams  in  places 
where  30  grams  of  the  other  kind  of  powder 
always  caused  an  explosion  of  dust  or  gas. 

(4)  The  use  of  shot-firers. — In  the  gaseous 
mines  of  Great  Britain,  the  explosives  are  not 
fired  by  the  miners  but  by  experts  known  as 
shot-firers.  A  similar  practice  is  enforced  in 
Iowa  and  Illinois.  The  shot-firer  knows  the 
proper  amount  that  can  be  used  without  weaken- 
ing the  roof,  and  he  also  acts  as  a  check  upon 
the  careless  drilling  of  holes,  thereby  prevent- 
ing imperfect  shots  that  may  ignite  gas  or 
coal-dust.    Some  explosions  do  occur  under 
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this  system,  but  the  ^ot-firers  are  the  only 
men  in  the  mine. 

(5)  Sprinkling  the  coal-dust.— The  dust 
from  soft  coal  covers  the  tracks  of  the  mine- 
cars,  collects  on  every  piece  of  timbering,  and 
floats  as  a  fine  powder  through  the  air.  It 
is  highly  inflammable  and  explodes  with  terrific 
force.  Many  gas  explosions  would  be  com- 
paratively trivial  if  the  flame  did  not  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  coal-dust.  But  coal-dust  can 
generally  be  kept  down  by  sprinkling  and 
keeping  the  air  moist,  just  like  any  other  kind 
of  dust. 

(6)  Adequate  ventilation. — This  is  secured 
in  several  ways  in  the  European  mines.  Our 
engineers  know  how;  the  essential  point  is  to 
see  that  it  is  secured  and  that  the  air  passing 
through  the  mines  is  kept  moist. 

(7)  Efficient  inspection. — ^This  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain.  Assuming  that  the  inspectors 
are  faithful,  the  present  state  of  mining  knowl- 
edge forbids  the  assumption  that  they  are 
competent.  The  Monongah  mine  was  one 
of  the  "show"  mines  of  the  state;  the  Alabama 
mine  was  inspected  just  before  the  explosion, 
the  inspector  having  just  come  out  of  the  mine 
after  complimenting  the  men  on  its  condition. 

(8)  Emergency  outfits. — ^The  Europeans  have 
devised  appliances  whereby  a  few  men  are 
enabled  to  enter  a  mine  immediately  after  an 
explosion. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of 
accidents  will  be  the  proposed  National 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  will  become  a  great 
clearing-house  of  information.  The  results 
of  its  own  investigations  and  of  those  carried 
on  in  Europe  will  be  placed  before  every 
mine  operator  in  the  country,  and  much  can 
also  be  done  toward  educating  the  individual 
miner.  Dr.  Holmes,  who  has  already  developed 
information  of  national  importance  as  the  result 
of  his  fuel  investigations,  proposes  to  build  a 
miniature  mine  of  steel,  fill  it  at  different  times 
with  various  kinds  of  gas  or  with  coal-dust, 
or  with  both  in  varying  proportions,  and  make 
a  test  of  the  kinds  of  explosives  now  in  use  in 
this  country  to  determine  the  quantity  of  each 
that  can  safely  be  used  in  the  presence  of  dust 
or  gas. 

Unless  something  be  done  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  the  men  in  the  mines,  the  native  Ameri- 
can miner  will  shortly  disappear  from  the  hills 
of  coal.  Even  now  he  is  only  a  minority  in 
most  of  the  soft-coal  regions.  With  a  steady 
Stream  of  muscular  aliens  flowing  into  the 


country^  the  operators  have  not  concerned 

themselves  much  about  the  natives,  but  as  the 
mines  go  deeper  and  the  call  for  intelligent 
labor  becomes  stronger,  the  American  will  be 
needed.  I  found  in  West  Virginia  an  increas- 
ing reluctance  to  work  in  mines  where  foreign- 
ers were  employed.  The  Americans  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  race  or  of  union 
labor,  but  a  question  of  safety;  that  mining  is 
a  business  that  calls  for  something  more  than 
brawn  and  muscle. 

I  understood  what  they  meant  when  I  stood 
at  the  entrance  to  the  wrecked  mine  at  Monon- 
gah and  watched  the  men  "on  the  job."  They 
were  exploring  a  thousand  acres  of  cavern 
under  circumstances  that  tested  many  of  the 
finest  qualities  of  manhood.  To  the  physical 
strain  was  added  the  peril  from  falling  roof, 
from  suffocation  by  gas,  from  another  explosion. 
Every  step  in  the  work  called  for  discriminating 
judgment,  for  the  future  of  the  mine  as  well  as 
their  own  safety  was  involved.  And  to  the 
danger  was  added  a  task  that  tested  'their 
nerves  still  more:  it  was  theirs  to  take  out  of  the 
wreckage  the  mutilated  bodies  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  friends — and  this  in  an  atmosphere 
above  summer  heat,  filled  with  the  odor  of  gas 
and  decomposition.  And  they  did  it.  When 
one  of  them  dropped,  he  was  carried  into  the 
current  of  air;  if  he  revived,  he  resumed  work; 
if  not,  he  straggled  back  to  the  surface  and  ' 
rested  until  the  next  shift  went  in.  The  explo- 
sion had  occurred  on  Friday  morning,  but  when 
I  left  the  mine  on  Sunday  afternoon  I  saw  men 
going  in  that  had  not  been  to  their  homes  since 
the  accident  happened;  some  of  them  had  not 
slept.  A  doctor  stood  by  the  entry  and  gave 
some  of  them  tablets  to  stimulate  fheir  over- 
worked hearts  and  lungs. 

I  watched  the  faces  of  the  men  and  recog- 
nized the  type.  All  of  the  yoimg  foremen  in 
charge  of  the  shifts  and  practically  all  of  the 
volunteers  were  West  Virginia  mountain-folk. 
The  mine  manager  had  apparently  excluded 
the  aliens. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  foreign  mi- 
ners?" I  asked  an  mtelligent  young  fellow 
resting  in  a  coal-car. 

"They  can't  stand  it,"  he  said.  "They  can 
handle  a  pick  all  right,  but  when  something 
happens  they  lose  their  heads." 

While  we  are  giving  thought  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  oar'coal  resetves,  it -might  be  wise  for 
us  to  {my  a(mi^r:attentJ0Q  to  the  reserves  of 
AmerlGttiiiimtithQbd  in^ourcoal  Biiiies.     : 
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THE  problem  of  preserving  the  coal  supply 
is  important  alike  in  the  Eastern  and 
in  the  Western  States, but  the  National 
Government  is  more  directly  responsible  in 
the  West.  For  this  reason  its  work  there  is 
the  more  instructive. 

There  are  215,000  square  miles  of  coal  land 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  Even  from  the 
car-windows,  the  lignite  outcroppings  are  visi- 
ble. Yet  last  winter  the  people  suffered  physi- 
cally for  lack  of  fuel.  Coal  costs  $15  or  $16, 
sometimes  $20,  a  ton  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
Portland,  Ore.,  is  importing  a  supply  from 
Australia,  although  there  are  coal  deposits  in 
both  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  there  is 
more  coal  in  Montana  than  in  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  The  president  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  who  lives  in  Boise,  Ida.,  has 
sent  to  Pennsylvania  for  his  winter  supply,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  millions  of  acres 
of  coal  in  the  adjoining  states — Utah  and 
Wyoming. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  COAL  FAMINE 

This  unfortunate  condition  is  due  primarily 
to  the  coal-land  law  passed  by  Congress  in 
1874.  It  provided  that  any  citizen  could  buy 
160  acres  of  coal  land  from  the  CSk)vemment 
for  $20  an  acre  if  it  were  within  fifteen  miles  of 
a  railroad,  or  for  $10  an  acre  if  it  were  farther 
away;  but  under  no  circumstances  could  any 
one  buy  more  than  160  acres.  That  is  too 
small  an  amoimt  to  mine  profitably,  and  the 
law,  if  enforced,  would  have  prevented  the 
development  of  the  coal  business.  In  practice 
the  law  was  disregarded,  although  it  still 
remained  upon  the  statute  books.  Under  its  pro- 
visions 400,000  acres  have  been  patented,  while 
15,000,000  acres  have  been  obtained  by  other 
means.  Ignorance,  laxity,  and  fraud  account 
for  this.  The  law  has  been  effective  in  less 
than  3  per  cent  of  the  land  disposed  of. 


The  railroads  and  their  allied  companies 
have  become  the  greatest  coal  owners,  as  was 
natural.  But  their  domination  of  the  indus- 
try has  added  a  fresh  discouragement  to  the 
development  of  the  coal  resources.  Coal  that 
costs  $1.50  at  the  mines  sells  for  $3.50  or  $4.00 
in  the  towns.  The  freight  rate  is  so  large  in 
proportion  to  the  profit  on  the  coal  that  a 
small  reduction  in  it  to  one  company  would 
make  an  insurmountable  discrimination  against 
a  rival.  Such  things  have  happened.  A  coal 
mine  cannot  afford  to  be  on  anything  but 
friendly  terms  with  its  railroad,  fc  r  unless  there 
is  a  constant  supply  of  cars  the  mine  must  shut 
down.  It  does  not  pay  to  rehandle  coal. 
A  lack  of  cars,  or  even  a  delay  in  their  arrival, 
means  a  serious  loss  to  the  mines. 

The  present  bad  condition,  therefore,  grew  up 
naturally  under  an  unwise  law  which  drove 
some  men  to  Illegal  methods  and  invited  all 
to  use  them,  an  opportunity  that  some  willingly 
accepted.  Thus  the  railroads  have  built  up  a 
quasi-monopoly  which  is  unable  to  supply  the 
demand,  leaving  the  people  of  a  coal-bearing 
country  suffering  for  fuel. 

THE   REMEDIES 

After  the  enforced  resignation  of  Binger 
Hermann  from  Land  Office  and  the  subse- 
quent exposures,  the  Government  began  to 
prosecute  violations  of  the  coal -land  law. 
Three  men  were  convicted  at  Sheridan,  Wyo. 
The  Union  Pacific  Coal  Company  returned  to 
the  Government  a  large  tract  that  it  had  wrongly 
acquired  in  exchange  for  less  valuable  land  in 
the  National  Forests.  A  suit  for  another  tract 
was  instituted  but  it  also  will  probably  be 
returned  without  contest.  There  are  a  great 
many  indictments  now  pending. 

But  while  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
catching  land-grabbers  here  and  there,  the 
land-grabbing  game  was  going  merrily  on. 
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At  one  time  there  were  entries  pending  for 
9,256,000  acres  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
coal  land.  But  the  Land  Office  did  not  know 
accurately  whether  it  was  or  not.  The  Govern- 
ment was  giving  away  one  of  the  great  natural 
resources  with  its  eyes  shut.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent withdrew  71,300,000  acres  of  land  from 
entry,  until  it  could  be  examined  and  classified, 
and  he  announced  the  policy  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  be  a  system  of  leases  for  the  coal 
mines  still  belonging  to  the  Government. 
This  was  not  a  suddenly  adopted  plan.  It 
was  the  result  of  the  investigations  and  recom- 


for  the  price  will  be  prohibitive  to  many  manu- 
facturers and  to  the  poor.  Certain  kinds  of 
coal  are  even  now  becoming  scarce.  Good 
coking  coal  sells  for  as  much  as  $2,000  an 
acre.  Anthracite  is  used  less  for  steaming  and 
more  for  domestic  consumption  because  of 
its  high  price.  The  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
will  probably  not  last  more  than  seventy-five 
years   longer. 

COAL   CONSERVATION 

The  Administration's,  plan  does  not  mean 
the  hoarding  of  the  present  supply  for  futiure 


THE  COAL  AREAS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  black  areas  are  anthracite  and  bituminous;  the  shaded  areas  are  lignite.     Much  of  the  low  grade  bituminous 

and  the  lignite  now  nearly  valueless,  will  be  good  fuel  under  improved  methods  of  use 


mendations  of  the  experts  in  the  Geological 
Survey.  The  coal  supply,  it  maintained,  was 
more  in  need  of  conservation  than  any  other 
of  our  natural  resources;  for,  when  it  is  ex- 
hausted, there  can  be  no  replenishment. 
The  Survey  estimates  that  there  are  about 
2,200,000,000,000  short  tons  of  coal  left  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  present  increasing  rate  of 
consumption  will  require  all  that  in  200  years; 
some  authorities  say  in  100.  But  before  the 
supply  is  exhausted  we  shall  be  getting  coal 
from  low-grade  deposits,  from  great  depths,  or 
from  remote  points.  When  that  time  comes  we 
shall  be  in  the  throes  of  a  continued  coal  famine. 


use;  it  merely  provides  that  it  shall  be  so  used 
that  none  of  the  coal  is  wasted  in  mining,  and 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  power  of  the  coal 
shall  be  developed  in  its  use.  It  is  hoped  also 
that  the  plan  will  end  the  old  system  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  and  to  some  extent  relieve 
the  coal  scarcity  in  the  West.  The  President's 
recommendation  in  his  latest  message  was  as 
follows: 

"In  my  judgment  the  Government  should  have 
the  right  to  keep  the  fee  of  the  coal  .  .  . 
fields  in  its  own  possession  and  to  lease  the  rij^ts 
to  develop  them  under  proper  regulations;  or  else, 
if  the  Congress  will  not  adopt  this  method,  the 
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THE  COAL  AREAS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT   STATES 
Showing  the  Urfe  cod  depotiti  In  the  West.    Most  of  it  is  low  grade 

coal  deposits  should  be  sold  under  limitations,  to 
conserve  them  as  public  utilities,  the  right  to  mine 
coal  being  separated  from  the  title  to  the  soil. 
The  reflations  should  permit  coal  lands  to  be 
worked  m  sufficient  quantity  by  the  several  corpor- 
ations. The  present  limitations  have  been  absurd, 
excessive,  and  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  often 
render  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  either 
fraud  or  else  abandonment  of  the  work  of  getting 
out  the  coal." 

Under  what  is  known  as  the  leasing  system, 
the  Government  would  allow  a  company  to 
mine  the  coal,  under  restrictions,  for  a  payment 
of  a  certain  royalty  per  ton.  Senator  La  Folette 
has  made  a  great  point  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  diould  retain  the  title  to  the  land. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  have  laid  great 
stress  on  the  same  point:  "The  Government 
is  going  into  the  coal  business,"  they  say. 
But  leasing  a  mine  and  charging,  say,  ten  cents 
a  ton  royalty  is  little  different  from  selling  the 
coal  at  ten  cents  a  ton,  which  does  not  differ 
radically,  as  far  as  governmental  theory  is 
concerned,  from  selling  it  at  $io  an  acre. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  Government 
was  outrageously  cheated — or  cheated  itself — 
when  it  sold  the  coal  land  by  the  acre,  and  the 
Administration  thinks  that  by  selling  the  coal 
by  the  ton — ^as  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
does,  for  example— it  can  get  more  for  the  coal 
and  maintain  more  respect  for  the  law  than 
hitherto. 

LESSONS  FROM  GERMANY  AND  CANADA 

This  may  mean  more  centralization  of  the 
governing  power.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  advis- 
able to  profit  from  Germany's  example,  if 
possible.  Private  owners  got  control  of  the 
Gennan  coal-fidds  many  years  ago,  and  only 


lately  has  the  Government  be|^  to  lealuse 
that  the  Gennan  people  were  not  getting  the 
full  benefit  of  their  fast-diminidiing  heritage. 
Their  Government  has  now  spent  $71,000,000 
in  an  effort  to  buy  back  their  coal-fields.  By 
an  Order  of  Council  of  last  March,  Canada 
put  the  coal  lands  still  belonging  to  it  under 
the  system  which  the  Administration  is  advo- 
cating here. 

This  policy  was  not  designed  to  stop  land 
frauds  nor  primarily  to  increase  the  revenue 
(nor  does  our  Government  care  about  the 
revenue)  but  to  save  the  coal;  and  that  is  also 
the  most  pressing  need  in  the  United  States. 
The  Government  mines  worked  by  private 
companies  in  Canada  must  conduct  their  opera- 
tions under  the  government  regulations.  The 
result  is  that  the  mines  are  worked  clean.  In 
one  which  an  expert  from  the  Geological  Survey 
visited,  the  company  was  taking  out  98  per 
cent,  of  the  coal.  The  miners  worked  back- 
ward from  the  end  of  the  galleries  toward  the 
shaft,  taking  all  the  coal  with  them  as  they 
went.  By  this  "  long-wall "  method  the  wastes 
which  have  occurred  in  our  Eastern  coal-fields 
would  not  be  repeated  in  the  West.  And  this 
waste  is  enormous.  In  many  mines  it  reaches 
50  per  cent,  of  the  available 
vein.  For  instance,  the  vein 
in  the  Wideman  mine  in  Mon- 
tana is  25  feet  wide,  yet  only 
four  feet  of  that  is  taken  out. 
The  rest  is  left  because  it  is 
not  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  Sewickley  seam  in  the 
famous  Connellsville  region  in 
Pennsylvania  is  of  good  quality 
and  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness. 
Yet,  in  all  probability,  the  main 
body  of  this  coal  will  never  be 
worked,  fis  the  development  of 
the  Pittsburg  seam  beneath 
has  made  its  mining  impractic- 
able. Most  of  the  mines  in 
this  country  are  worked  under 
theold  breast-and-pillar(room) 
system,  which  necessitates  the 
leaving  of  25  or  30  per  cent,  of 
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the  coal  as  roof-supports.  When  the  mine  is 
abandoned  all  this  coal  is  lost.  Saving  this 
waste  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  new  coal- 
fields. There  is  another  waste  which  goes  on  at 
present,  which  would  also  be  obviated.  There 
are  now  about  30,000,000  acres  of  land  that 
might  profitably  be  used  for  agriculture,  grazing, 
or  forestry  which  are  merely  being  held  by  the 
coal  companies  to  maintain  their  title  to  the 
coal  below.  To  separate  the  title  to  the 
surface  from  the  title  to  the  coal  would  release 
this  land  for  settlement  and  use. 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  Geological  Survey 
to  mitigate  the  present  evils  and  provide  a 
better  supply  of  fuel  for  the  future.  There  are 
two  sources  of  opposition — one  from  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  old  system  of  graft  and  the  other 
from  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 

"  All  these  regulations  will  retard  the  growth 
of  the  West,"  "It  is  paternalism,  a  government 
by  bureaus,"  etc.,  etc.  By  whatever  name  it 
is  called,  it  is  certainly  a  change — which  is 
always  objectionable  to  some  people — toward 
a  sensible  recognition  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  live.  The  Administration's  plan, 
although  probably  not  perfect,  is  the  only  active 
plan  for  doing  this. 

THE  USE  OF  GAS-PRODUCERS 

Besides  taking  all  the  coal  from  the  ground, 
there  is  another  method  of  increasing  the  life 
of  our  coal-fields.  As  a  rule  only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  which  reaches  our 
furnaces  is  transformed  into  available  power. 
The  rest  is  lost  in  smoke,  gases,  friction,  etc. 
If  a  locomotive  transformed  all  the  energy  of 
the  coal  into  driving  power,  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  would  need  only  5,000,000 
tons  of  coal  a  year  instead  of  100,000,000  tons. 
The  most  efficient  engines  at  present  convert 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  coaFs  energy  inV3  avail- 
able fK)wer.  Every  improvement  in  bjiler  or 
engine  is  the  same  as  the  discovery  of  more  coal. 
On  this  problem,  too,  the  Geological  Sun-ey  is 
engaged.  At  St.  Louis,  and  later  at  Norfolk, 
it  exhibited  a  contrivance  which  looks  much 
like  a  huge  old-fashioned,  round  stove,  with- 
out a  chimney.  It  is  a  gas  producer,  an  inven- 
tion which  has  been  known  for  some  time  and 
which  to  some  extent  is  already  in  use  abroad. 
Its  introduction  into  this  country  means  that 
the  30,000,000  or  40,000,000  acres  of  li^  Jte  in 
the  West,  which  have  hitherto  been  of  little 
value,  can  now  be  used  as  efficiently  as  the  good 
Eastern  steaming  coal.    It  will  also  save  for 


commercial  use  the  millions  of  tons  of  low- 
grade  bituminous  coal  which  is  now  thrown 
away  on  the  dumps.  To  make  the  hot  fire 
necessary  for  steaming,  coal  must  have  a  high 
percentage  of  fixed  carbon  and  a  small  per- 
centage of  moisture,  ash,  and  volatile  matter. 
The  large  percentage  of  fiixed  carbon  in  anthra- 
cite and  good  bituminous  coal  is  unnecessary 
in  the  gas-producer.  It  is  a  circular,  air-tight 
furnace  in  which  the  coal  is  partially  burned, 
thereby  producing  gas,  which  is  supplied  to 
a  combustion  engine  which  transforms  its  energy 
into  available  power.  To  get  power  from 
coal  by  this  method  needs  no  boiler,  nor  steam- 
engine.  There  is  no  smoke  and  the  ashes  are 
the  only  waste.  During  the  tests  at  St  Louis, 
a  plant  of  this  kind  got  more  power  out  of  North 
Dakota  lignite  than  the  steam  plant  could 
get  from  the  best  West  Virginia  coal.  This 
prosaic-looking  machine  gives  new  possibilities 
to  the  development  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States.  Most  of  the  lignite  outcroppings  now 
lie  undeveloped.  Some  of  them  are  even  on 
fire,  as  the  one  at  Newcastle,  Colo.,  which  has 
been  burning  for  five  years.  But  when  the 
gas  producers  come  into  use  these  outcroppings 
will  support  manufacturing  towns  and  cities, 
like  the  Eastern  manufactories  but  without 
smoke  and  dirt.  There  will  be  fewer  trains 
carrying  coal  for  their  own  locomotives. 
Some  of  the  thousands  of  cars  that  are  now 
used  for  that  purpose  will  be  doing  other  service 
The  energy  of  the  lignite  will  be  changed  to 
electricity  at  the  mines  and  distributed  by 
wires  which  will  carry  the  power  of  hundreds 
of  carloads  of  coal. 

A  SAVING  BY  BRIQUETS 

Besides  the  use  of  the  gas-producer,  the 
investigations  of  the  Survey  have  demonstrated 
another  method  of  using  coal  which  has  been 
going  to  waste.  Much  of  the  slack  non-coking 
coals  can  be  made  into  briquets  and  thereby 
given  the  value  of  the  best  lump  coal.  There 
are  now  briqueting  plants  in  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  and  Brooklyn,  and  a  fourth  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  The  investigations  have 
proved  also  that  many  coals  which  had  been 
considered  as  non-coking  can  be  made  into 
commercial  coke,  and  that  some  low-grade 
bituminous  coals  and  lignites  can  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  valuable  byproducts. 
The  Survey  has  also  analyzed  and  tested  many 
coals.  I  happened  to  be  with  one  of  the  experts 
in  Medford,  Ore*,  when  he  heard  of  a  new  vein 
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there.  He  immediately  went  to  it,  and  with 
a  pick  began  to  chip  ofiF  a  sample  in  the  end 
of  one  ^Uery.  This  was  chipped  equally 
from  all  across  the  face  of  the  vein.  When 
we  got  it  outside  in  a  Imen  duster,  we  crushed 
it  thoroughly,  mixed  it,  and  divided  it  into 
quarters,  one  of  which  was  dumped  into  a 
sealed  can  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  There 
its  analysis  can  be  seen  along  with  those  of 
many  other  coals.  From  them  the  mine  owners 
and  the  consumers  can  find  out  of  what  their 
coal  consists  and  how  it  can  be  used  most  ad- 
vantageously. 

That  all  this  work  may  be  carried  on  more 
extensively  and  that  some  method  may  be 
devised  for  stopping  the  awful  disasters  in  the 
coal  mines — and  for  other  reasons — the  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  has  asked  that  a  Bureau 
of  Mines  be  created  in  the  Interior  Department, 
and  the  President  has  recommended  this  to 
Congress.  If  the  recommendations  are  carried 
into  effect,  the  new  bureau  will  be  the  techni- 


cological  branch  of  the  Geological  Survey,  en- 
dowed with  funds  and  power  to — 

(i)  Manage  the  30,000,000  acres  of  coal  land 
still  belonging  to  the  United  States  so  that  they 
will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  now  and 
in  the  future. 

(2)  Continue  its  experiments  to  find  new 
methods  of  using  the  coal  more  efl5ciently. 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  Bureau  of  Mines 
in  dealing  with  the  coal  problem  would  greatly 
affect  our  commercial  progress,  for  our  perma- 
nent prosperity  will  have  to  depend  on  econom- 
ically managed  fuel. 

The  men  in  Washington  who  are  working 
for  the  better  use  of  our  natural  resources — 
the  land,  the  forests,  the  water  courses,  and  the 
minerals — ^have  the  support  of  a  large  part  of 
the  American  people  of  all  professions  and 
ranks  in  life.  A  great  practical  economist  like 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill  is  found  quoting  the  late 
Professor  Shaler,  a  great  teacher,  to  prove  that 
the  nation's  resources  must  be  preserved. 
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THE  great  Cambridge  Modem  History, 
which  was  the  dream  and  remains  the 
legacy  of  Lord  Acton,  goes  steadily 
toward  its  completion.  Volume  10,  covering 
the  period  from  1815  to  1840,  draws  nearer  us 
in  time.  As  the  editors  say  in  their  preface, 
they  have  found  the  task  increasingly  difficult 
as  they  approach  the  present  day,  but  the  vol- 
ume in  hand  gives  no  indication  of.  failure  of 
method  or  of  skill.  It  is  one  of  those  strong, 
substantial,  durable  books  which,  like  the  "Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography,"  has  given  char- 
acter and  distinction  to  the  British  publishing 
of  our  time.  This  volume  is  the  joint  work  of 
nineteen  scholars  and  covers  the  field  of  the 
modem  worid,  giving,  what  is  rare  in  history, 
an  adequate  treatment  of  the  literary  achieve- 
ments in  England  of  the  period  which  it  treats. 
Such  a  work  is  of  great  interest  and  suggests 
that  perhaps  for  the  future  even  more  of  our 
histories  will  be  written  by  the  method  of  co- 
operation. Much  as  many  of  us  might  have 
liked  to  see  at  least  one  complete  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Lord  Acton  himself,  it  is  a  question 
whether  even  so  great  a  scholar  as  he  could  have 
g^eied  into  his  hands  the  enormous  and 


varied  material  covered  by  such  a  volume  as 
this.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $4.) 

THE  classification  of  Washington's  life,  in- 
dicated in  the  title  of  Mr.  Owen  Wister's 
"The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington,"  is  as  satis- 
factory as  any  artificial  classification  can  ever 
be,  and  the  general  review  of  the  man  shows  a 
very  human  and  natural  character,  which  is  for- 
tunately beginning  to  emerge  from  the  haze  of 
tradition  with  which  stilted  and  hero-worshiping 
biographers  have  for  years  befogged  our  vision. 
A  great  deal  of  careful  reading  and  that  sympa- 
thetic imagination  which  Mr.  Wister*s  readers 
expect  in  his  work,  have  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book.     (The  Macmillan  Co.,  $2.) 

AT  THE  head  of  the  list  of  recent  books 
on  Latin-America  stands  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Martin's  "Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century," 
an  admirable  piece  of  literary  work.  In  his  two 
volumes  will  be  found  practically  all  that  most 
men  need  to  know  of  a  country  about  which 
such  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation  has 
been  circulated  since  North  mines  and  planta- 
tions were  first  exploited.    The  author  came  to 
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his  subject  after  having  written  an  excellent 
book  on  South  America.  He  has  a  pleasing  way 
of  pausing  now  and  then,  when  he  reaches  an 
interesting  subject  or  personality,  to  write  as 
entertainingly  as  if  it  were  a  magazine  article. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  is  an  Engh'shman.  concedes 
that  we  Americans  have  played  the  commercial 
game  fairly  and  adds  that  "the  history  of  the 
Americans  in  Mexico  is  a  history  of  which 
any  alien  country  might  feel  proud."   He  says: 

"The  clean-cut,  trim-built,  stern-faced  young 
American  is  a  familiar  sight  nowadays  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  have  met  him  in  Japan, 
in  Australia  in  South  and  Central  America, 
in  the  British,  German,  and  Dutch  Colonies,  and 
occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust 
in  his  own  new  over-seas  possessions.  Always 
one  notices  the  same  inflexible  purpose,  the  noble 
earnestness,  the   indomitable   will   to   succeed." 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  2  vols.,  $8.50.) 

IT  has  been  a  long  while  since  a  good  English 
book  on  Brazil  was  published.  In  "The 
New  Brazil,"  Mrs.  Marie  Robinson  Wright 
has  given  us  an  unusually  attractive  volume, 
with  illustrations  on  most  of  its  450  quarto 
pages.  In  the  course  of  two  years'  constant 
travel  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country, 
an  observing  writer  can  accumulate  a  vast 
amoimt  of  helpful  information.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion of  regret  that  such  an  acceptable  book 
should  have  been  written  with  superlatives. 
Her  description  of  the  Cabinet  members,  for 
example,  makes  one  feel  that  it  is  a  pity  that 
some  of  the  other  South  American  countries  do 
not  import  some  of  the  illustrious  statesmen  of 
Brazil.  But,  while  the  book  cannot  be  classed 
with  Mr.  Martin's  "Mexico,"  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  this  that  it  has  all  the  facts 
about  Brazil  that  one  needs  to  know.  And  its 
wealth  of  illustration  atones  for  any  defects 
that  may  be  observed.  (George  Barrie  &  Son, 
Philadelphia.) 

THAT  "  tribute,  respect "  which  Wordsworth 
so  eloquently  demanded  in  his  .sonnet  on 
"The  Extinction  of  the  Venetian  Republic" 
continues  to  be  paid,  though  a  century  has 
passed.  Both  the  beauty  and  the  historic 
unity  of  the  city  are  brought  out  in  Pompeo 
Molmenti's  "Venice,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Horatio  F.  Brown.  The  middle 
division  of  the  work,  the  two  volumes  on  "The 
Golden  Age,"  is  now  ready — covering  the 
period  of  splendor  from  the  middle  of  the 
fifteeuth  tp  th^  middle  of  th^  sixte^th  century. 


It  affords  a  surprisingly  full  account  of  the 
life  and  customs,  manners,  clothes,  amusements, 
education,  and  business  of  the  Venetians,  and 
is  so  admirably  illustrated  with  nearly  one  him- 
dred  full-page  pictures  as  to  bring  not  merely 
the  places  but  the  details  of  scene  and  costume 
vividly  to  the  reader 's  mind.  Lovers  of  Venice 
will  find  the  books  a  storehouse  of  information 
and  delight.     (A.  C.  McQurg  &  Co.,  $5.oa) 

A  NOBLE  book  which  fitly  commemorates 
a  noble  career  is  "Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,"  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz.  There  is 
something  dignified  and  rare  in  the  extemab 
of  the  volume.  Its  severely  simple  binding,  its 
tall  quarto  pages,  its  strikingly  clear  type,  its 
air  of  space  and  distinction,  form  a  worthy 
setting  for  the  contents. 

The  record  of  Saint-Gaudens's  work,  in 
twenty-five  exquisite  photogravure  reproduc- 
tions of  his  bronzes  and  marbles,  and  the 
survey  of  his  life,  both  alike  keep  the  hi^ 
plane  of  the  whole  book.  Well  written,  full 
of  dignity,  just  discrimination,  and  measured 
praise— an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  career 
of  our  greatest  sculptor;  and  by  the  soundness 
of  its  judgments  it  joins  to  the  note  of  requiem 
the  rarer  note  of  clear-eyed  criticism.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $7.50.) 

THE  novel  "A  Prophet  in  Babylon,"  by 
W.  J.  Dawson,  is  meant  to  point  a  moral; 
and  reverently  and  most  effectively  it  does 
point  a  moral;  and  the  moral  is  that  the  churches 
have  become  professional,  that  men  must  employ 
other  means  —  more  earnest  means  —  to  lift 
up  society  and  to  stop  "the  manufacture  of 
crime  and  poverty."  Whether  in  spite  of  its 
message  or  by  reason  of  it,  it  is  an  interesting 
story;  and  the  earnest  thought  of  it  holds 
you  —  if  you  think  at  all  on  such  subjects. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

A  BOOK  of  poems  of  nature,  "Lyrics  from 
Cotton  Land"  comes  from  the  pen  of 
John  Charles  McNeill,  who  died  not  long  ago 
in  Lumberton,  N.  C.  The  nature  of  which 
Mr.  McNeill  wrote  was  the  nature  which  ex- 
isted around  him  and  which  he  knew  with 
homely  accuracy  after  the  manner  of  Bums. 
He  appreciated,  too,  the  humor  and  pathos  of 
the  Negro.  The  humorous  side  of  the  darkey 
is  also  shown  in  the  inimitable  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Kemble  in  the  book  of  lyrics.  (Stone 
&  Barrmger,  Charlotte^  N.  C.) 
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(Tbe  flDarcb  of  Events 


THE  national  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
which  President  Roosevelt  had  recom- 
mended with  much  earnestness,  w^as 
lately  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  because  its  operation  was  not  clearly 
restricted  to  employers  who  have  interstate 
activities.  The  President  had  a  natural 
occasion,  therefore,  to  send  a  Message  to 
Congress  —  in  fact,  it  is  his  right  and  privilege 
to  send  a  Message  at  any  time,  and  his  duty 
when  he  thinks  that  occasion  demands  it  — 
ujgng  the  passage  of  an  Employers'  Liability 
Act  that  should  avoid  this  technical  error.  And 
then  the  flood  came! 

In  a  word,  this  occasion  arose  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  much  to  say  incidentally 
to  Congress,  but  primarily  to  the  countr}'. 
To  Congress  he  recommended  not  only  another 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  but  an  Act  to  confer 
enlarged  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  pass  uix)n  rates  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  any 
interstate  road,  to  have  control  over  stock  and 
bond  issues,  and  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
control  over  the  physical  operation  of  roads; 
and  other  measures  as  well. 

But  these  specific  recommendations  to 
Congress  were  almost  forgotten  because  of  the 
vehement  defense  and  restatement  and  elab- 
oration of  the  Administration's  policies  which 
made  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Message. 

The  substance  of  the  Message  was  not  new. 
Mr.  Rooseveh  had  said  all  these  things  before. 
Why,  therefore,  did  it  cause  so  profound  a 
sensation  ?  No  other  Message  of  recent  times 
provoked  such  discussion,  not  even  Mr.  Cleve- 

Qupyrifht,  iyo8|  by  Doubleda), 


land's  Venezuelan  Message.  The  anti-Roose- 
vclt  press  declared  that  the  President  had  lost 
his  mind;  papers  of  the  timider  sort  thought 
such  a  philippic  against  predatory  wealth 
*' unfortunate  at  this  time";  journals  which 
speak  for  large  business  interests  regarded  it 
as  at  least  ** uncalled  for"  or  *' unnecessary"; 
Mr.  Bryan  hailed  it  with  delight,  and  he  had 
the  humor  to  say  that  he  stood  for  the  con- 
servative thought  of  the  country  which  must  be 
saved  from  the  President's  radicalism}  the 
rag-tag  type  of  politicians  declared  that  it  was 
a  "shrewd  move"  to  stampede  the  Republican 
convention  for  a  third  term;  and  so  on  arid  so 
on.     Now,  why  all  this? 

For  the  President  is  right  and  he  only  hews 
to  his  old  line,  but  he  hews  hard.  The  ve- 
hement personalities  of  the  Message  were  mis- 
takes of  judgment  or  surely  of  taste,  for  the 
President  need  not  descend  to  controversy. 
But  the  main  matter  of  it  all  is  the  call  of  a  leader 
—  a  crusader,  if  you  will  —  to  the  conscience 
of  the  people  for  a  high  moral  standard  in 
corporate  management.    Read  this: 

'*The  opponents  of  the  measures  we  champion 
.  .  .  speak  as  if  the  movement  in  which  we  are 
engaged  was  purely  economic.  It  has  a  large 
economic  side,  but  it  is  fundamentally  an  ethical 
movement.  It  is  not  a  movement  to  be  completed 
in  one  year,  or  two  or  three  years;  it  is  a  movement 
which  must  he  persevered  in  until  the  spirit  which 
lies  behind  it  sinks  deep  into  the  heart  and  the 
conscience  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  always 
important  to  choose  the  right  means  to  achieve 
our  purposes,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
keep  this  purpose  clearly  before  us;  and  this  pur- 
pose is  to  secure  national  honesty  in  business  and 
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in  politics.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  cynical 
belief  that  dishtinesty  and  unfair  dealing  are 
essential  to  business  success^  and  are  to  lie  con- 
doned when  the  success  is  m*iderate  and  applauded 
when  the  success  h  great.  Wc  are  trying  to  secure 
e^iuahty  of  opjxvrtunity  for  all,  and  the  struggle 
for  honesty  is  the  same  wtiether  it  is  made  o)\ 
behalf  of  one  set  of  men  or  of  another," 

President  Eliot,  of  Hansard  University ,  de- 
clared the  other  day  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  would 
live  in  our  history  as  one  of  *'the  Great  Presi- 
dents'*; and  this  *' ethical  movement"  will 
be  associate!:!  with  his  name  —  long  after 
his  mistakes  of  method  and  perhaps  of  lone 
have  been  forgotten. 

The  reason  for  the  sensation  that  the  Message 
caused  %vas  that  it  came  at  a  time  %vhen  busi- 
ness men  were  timid  in  talking  about  business 
and  when  the  politicians  were  thinking  of  their 
game  in  a  Presidential  year  But  the  President 
was  thinking  not  of  this  year's  political  cause 
nor  of  immediate  jiroblems  of  business,  but 
of  a  large  ''movement/' 

WHY  THE  PRESIDENT  IS  RIGHT 

WHEN  Mr.  Roosevelt  entered  the  White 
House  the  general  feeling  of  the  mass 
of  the  [KMDple  was  that  what  he  has  called 
*' predatory  wealth"  was  above  and  beyond 
the  law.  Great  corporations  could  make  their 
own  laws,  or  evade  them.  Many  thoughtful 
men  were  hopeless.  Sometime,  somehow,  the 
unlawful  privileges  and  practices  of  the  great 
coqiorations  and  of  the  great  money-kings 
and  of  the  great  ** magnates''  must  be  checked; 
but  how  could  it  be  done  ?  Legislatures  and 
Congress  seemed  to  be  their  st^rvants,  and  the 
power  of  colossal  aggregations  oi  wealth  in 
imfair  commercial  privilege  and  in  government 
and  in  fjolitics  was  constantly  growing*  Our 
masters  were  becoming  cynical,  and  the  people 
were  becoming  hopeless  —  were  ready,  under 
vigorous  bad  leadership,  at  any  time  to  become 
reckless.  There  were  many  thoughtful,  quiet 
men  who  feared  a  war  of  classes,  a  sort  of 
violent  social  strife,  perhaps  an  open  and 
confiscator}'  attack  on  all  wealth.  And  nobody 
saw  a  clear  way  out, 

Mr,  Roosevelt,  as  President,  has  had  the 
courage  lo  show  a  way  out.  The  people 
are  no  longer  hopeless  about  enforcing  the 
law  against  the  rich  when  the  rich  are 
criminak 

tf  his  mistakes  of  tone  or  temijerament  or  of 
controversy  had  been  ten  times  or  a  hundre<l 


times  as  many  as  they  have  bt^en,  this  one 
large  item  of  achievement  w^ould  cause  them 
all  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

If  there  be  readers  of  this  paragraph  who 
dissent  from  this  judgment,  let  them  do  two 
things:  (i)  read  the  criticisms  that  were 
made  of  Jefferson,  which  in  bitterness  were 
a  hundredfold  severer  than  any  triitcisros  now 
made  of  Mr.  Roosevelt ,  and  recall  Jefferson's 
vehement  errors  (he  |x^rsuaded  himself  that 
even  Washington  was  a  ** monarchist")  which 
were  soon  forgotten  in  the  greatness  of  bis 
fame;  and  (2)  read  this  judgment  ten  years 
from  to-day  and  see  if  it  have  not  by  thai  time 
become  the  general  judgment  of  the  nalion. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  general  judgment  now^;  for 
all  available  evidence  shows  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt^s  great  j^)Opularity  continues  among  the 
masses  and  grows,  bt*cause  they  feel  that  he 
has  been  their  successful  champion  against 
Entrenched  Privilege, 


HUGHES   AS   A   PRESIDENTIAL   POSSIBELITY 

THERE  was  nothing  startling  in  Governor 
Hughes's  formal  declaration  of  fallh 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  —  there  was  no  bugle-call  in  his 
speech.  It  w-as  a  lemperatCj,  orderly,  well- 
reasoned,  and  somewhat  cold  explaDation  of 
his  position  on  subjects  of  present  controversy* 
He  approves  the  regulation  of  interstate  trans- 
portation, the  rate  Act,  the  punishment  of 
individuals  for  corporation  law-breaking  and 
not  merely  the  fming  of  corporalions-"whkh 
only  takes  money  from  stockholders — the 
*' clarification"  of  the  anti-trust  act,  an  em- 
ployers^ liability  law^  which  shall  emliody  all  of 
the  principle  but  avoid  the  technical  error 
of  the  Act  recently  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  so  that  it  shall  still 
embody  the  protective  principle. 

The  only  Lm|x>rtant  difference  between  the 
position  of  Governor  Hughes  on  these  sub- 
jects and  the  position  of  President  Roosevelt 
is  the  ver)'  important  difference  of  temperament 
and  methof  1,  Governor  Hughes  would ,  perhaps, 
not  go  so  far  as  to  have  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission take  ''physical'*  suix^rvision  of  rail- 
roads, in  any  respect,  and  perhaps  he  would 
not  favor  using  the  postal  laws  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  gambling  in  stocks.  But  these 
are  subjects  that  he  has  not  had  lo  attack  at 
close  range,  and  he  has  gone  far  toward  the 
same  end  in  the  use  that  he  has  made  and 
would  make  of  the  state  government  of  New 
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York.  The  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  of 
his  own  creation  have  almost  unlimited  powers 
of  supervision  and  regulation. 

The  greatest  difference  —  by  fair  infer- 
ence from  Governor  Hughes's  si>eech  -  be- 
tween the  President  and  him  lies  in  the 
emphasis  that  one  puts  on  state  government 
and  the  emphasis  that  the  other  i)uts  on 
Federal  activify;  and  no  doubt  much  of  this 
difference  is  academic --- at  least  tempera- 
mental. Mr.  Hughes,  as  President,  would 
never  use  the  office  as  a  great  sounding  board 
for  a  sermon  on  an  ** ethical  movenieni/' 
Nor  would  he  ever  bring  an  ethical  movement 
about.  He  would  be  a  I'resident  of  dignity, 
of  courage,  of  right  and  high-mindedness,  and 
of  what  the  timid  and  the  lovers  of  precedent 
call  "safety.'' 

But  (remembering  that  political  ])ro[)hecy 
is  ever  dangerous)  there  seems  now  small  like- 
lihood of  Governor  Hughes's  nomination  this 
year.  The  people  of  the  whole  country  do 
not  know  him.  He  has  yet  had  only  a  brief 
career  in  politics  and  in  administration.  Noi" 
has  he  any  great  aptitude  for  making  himself 
known  to  the  masses.  He  is  too  reserved, 
somewhat  too  formal,  much  too  **  legal-minded" 
to  win  in  a  short  campaign.  If  the  field  were 
clear  and  there  were  a  scarcity  of  better- 
known  candidates,  his .  chance  would  be 
greater.  If  he  should  win,  he  would  make 
an  excellent,  non-aggressive  I^resident;  and, 
if  he  lose,  he  will  have  lost  with  dignity 
and  have  won  the  respect  of  the  party  imd 
of  the  country  by  his  wholly  |)roper  attitude 
in  the  contest. 

What  ought  to  happen  for  the  well  being 
of  New  York  is  his  reelection  as  (Governor. 
His  administration  already  marks  a  new  era 
in  the  recent  political  history  oi  the  stale. 

A  CHEERFUL  FULL-TILT  TO  DEFEAT 

SECRETARY  TAFT,  if  the  tide  runs  for 
the  next  three  months  as  it  has  run  for  the 
last  three,  seems  almost  sure  to  i;e  the  Re|)uh- 
lican  nominee;  and,  if  he  be  nominated,  not 
even  a  continuation  of  bad  business  ( onditions 
nor  perhaps  even  bad  crops  can  work  liis 
defeat.  For,  next  to  the  President  and  Mr. 
Bryan,  he  has  the  largest  and  most  enthusiast ii 
{>ersonal  following  of  all  our  public  men;  he 
has  the  respect  of  all  parties  and  factions; 
of  all  the  Republican  candidates  he  has  been 
longest  in  the  field;  he  has  had  thi-  most  varicl 
and  successful  training  for  the  Presidrncy  of  all 


men  in  our  recent  histor\,  and  he  stands  for 
the  larger  jx)licies  of  this  .Administration  with- 
out having  provoked  a  kgion  of  personal 
animosities. 

The  Democratic  nomination  still  seems  likely 
to  go  to  Mr.  Br}an;  for  against  his  great  and 
devoted  and  vociferous  jxTsonal  following  and 
the  abjeclness  of  the  Democrats  who  are  not  his 
followers, there  are  no  very  active  forces  at  work. 
And  he  /,v  acti\'e.  In  his  whole  remarkable  and 
energetic  career  he  was  never  more  eager 
or  hopeful  or  fuller  of  the  spirit  of  good  will 
or  more  cheerfully  effect ive  and  audacious 
as  a  personal  campaigner. 

A  concerted  and  well-generaled  campaign 
for  Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  begun 
six  months  ago  and  managed,  let  us  say,  with 
the  j)ractical  ability  with  which  Mr.  Hanna 
managed  the  campaign  for  McKinley's  t'lrst 
nomination,  might  have  won  the  nomination 
for  this  modester,  safer,  quieter  man  and  more 
orthodox  Democrat  than  Mr.  Br}'an  is.  But 
(jovernor  Johnson  has  not  been  self-assertive, 
nor  have  his  friends  made  any  vigorous  elTort 
to  checkmate  Mr.  Bryan. 

THE    SWING   TOWARD  RIGHTEOUSNESS 

THIS  nation  stands  to-day  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era.  The  decade  just 
closed  was  an  era  of  Big  Things,  regardless  of 
character.  It  was  also  an  era  of  Big  Men, 
sometimes  regardless  of  character.  The  mar- 
velous rebound  from  the  depression  thai  fnded 
in  i8()7  brought  with  it  a  S])irit  of  concjuest, 
of  commercial  aggression,  of  jmshing  forth 
new  lines  of  action.  In  the  heat  of  victorious 
battle,  we  came  to  forget  the  amenities  of 
!)usiness  life;  we  came  at  times  to  forget  even 
the  decencies  of  business  life.  We  aimed  at 
mighty  ends;  and  we  won  them,  though  the 
winning  might  be  at  the  expense  of  cleanliness 
and  honesty. 

I 

The  trail  of  immorality  is  plainly  \isible 
through  the  record  of  the  years  we  have  left 
behind.  (Grossly  and  roughly  we  traced  it 
through  the  wonderful  piling  up  of  insurance 
wealth.  To-day,  the  face  of  the  honest  banker 
is  tlushcni  with  shame  as  he  contemplates  the 
methods  to  wliich  the  baser  members  of  his 
j)rofession  descended.  Tlie  revelations  of  ter- 
rible corruption  in  munici[)al  and  stale  gov- 
ernment in  California,  Missouri,  Pt-nnsylvania, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  states  have  shocked 
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the  world.  Financial  piracy  in  railroad  ad- 
ministration and  reorganization  have  been 
uncovered.  At  first  glance,  the  most  bitter 
of  the  foreign  estimates  of  American  honesty 
and  cleanliness  seem  justified. 

But  to-day  it  may  be  written,  once  and  for 
all,  that  the  commercial  structure  of  America 
must  be  builded  in  honesty  and  founded  in 
integrity,  or  it  will  fall.  It  mattered  not  how 
splendid  to  the  eye  was  the  palace  built  by 
Insurance  Corruption.  When  the  gale  beat 
upon  it,  it  collapsed.  The  trenches  and  the  fast- 
nesses of  corruption  have  been  stormed  in  every 
state  by  the  conscience  of  an  awakened  people. 

II 

It  is  time  to  contemplate  the  swing  toward 
a  better  code  of  business  morals.  In  the 
closed  decade  we  have  done  much.  We  have 
created  mighty  trusts;  we  have  grouped 
together  giant  railroads;  we  have  reared  an 
insurance  structure  that  pierces  the  clouds; 
we  have  founded  a  foreign  trade  that  begins 
to  startle  the  world;  our  banks  have  grown 
to  be  Titans;  at  Panama  we  have  under- 
taken a  task  that  baffled  France,  with  all 
its  wonderful  patience  and  resource;  our 
magnates  have  grown  to  a  size  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world's  finance;  the 
shrewdest  of  our  people  have  gained  money 
that  makes  of  them  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe  fables  and  allegories  for  ponderous 
wealth. 

Yet,  al  the  beginning  of  the  year  i()o8,  one 
may  write  plainly  the  new  spirit  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  That  spirit  demands,  and 
will  demand  with  louder  voice  as  years  pass 
by,  that  Corruption  cease  and  Cleanliness  take 
its  place.  Mere  Bigness  has  ceased  to  be 
a  god;  it  is  recognized  as  a  fetich.  There  is 
a  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  that  the 
tyranny  of  Bigness  must  cease,  and  must  give 
way  to  the  gentler  rule  of  humanity,  honesty, 
straightforwardness,  and  liberty. 

American  commercialism  has  been  indicted 
by  the  people  of  America,  and  a  true  bill  has 
been  found  against  it.  The  panic  of  1907 
was  the  verdict.  Sentence  has  been  suspended. 
The  prisoner  has  been  released,  on  his  good 
behavior.  There  is  no  check,  no  let,  no  hin- 
drance imposed  upon  the  growth  of  American 
commerce,  at  home  or  abroad  across  the 
world.  Only,  it  is  stipulated  that  corruption, 
graft,  dishonesty  and  criminal  extravagance 
be  driven  from  the  Executive  Chamber,  from 


the  City  Hall,  from  the  banking  room,  from 
the  railroad  board-room,  from  every  focal 
point  of  commercial  power  and  initiative. 

Ill 

It  is  the  beginning  of  new  things.  Many 
strong  men,  grown  used  to  the  old  regime, 
have  come  to  regard  the  unclean  methods  of 
the  dead  era  as  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  commercial  conquest.  They 
rave  against  the  newer  order  of  things.  A  few 
of  them  have  already  withdrawn  from  the 
contest,  believing  that  commerce  is  to  be  too 
highly  taxed  under  the  new  code  of  ethics. 
They  are  apt  to  complain  that  the  rewards  of 
hard  work,  of  ability,  of  genius  in  commerce 
are  curtailed  by  the  workings  of  the  new 
national  spirit.  And  that  is  true,  if  one  be 
prepared  to  admit  that  the  hundreds  of 
great  fortunes  created  during  the  past  de- 
cade by  municipal  graft,  by  insurance  dis- 
honesty, by  railroad  plunder,  by  industrial 
robber),  or  by  criminal  banking  are  really 
legitimate  rewards  of  hard  work,  or  of 
genius. 

The  average  business  man,  who  is  not  and 
never  has  been  either  grafter,  corrupt ionist, 
or  swindler,  looks  at  the  matter  diftirently. 
He  believes  that  the  honest  rewa'ds  of  hard 
work  and  ability  will  be  larger  under  the  new 
idea,  because  the  honest  rewards  of  any 
business  are  always  larger  and  surer  if  waste 
be  eliminated.  And  graft,  corruption,  and 
swindling,  profitable  as  they  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  the  men  who  reaped  the 
harvest,  have  been  nothing  else  in  the  world 
but  waste,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  and  of  the  honest  busi- 
ness man. 

The  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  group 
of  multi-millionaires,  by  money  legally  but 
immorally  taken  out  of  the  business  funds  of 
this  country,  has  been  no  whit  less  a  com- 
mercial waste  and  an  industrial  extravagance 
than  is  the  maintenance  of  a  useless  racing 
stable,  or  a  kennel  of  overbred  hounds,  by 
the   private  business  man. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  posses- 
sion of  great  wealth,  or  the  mere  indulgence 
in  luxury,  has  become  obnoxious  to  the  think- 
ing American.  The  only  wealth  that  is  under 
the  ban  is  wealth  obtained  by  dishonest  or 
disreputable  methods.  There  remains  an  army 
of  very  wealthy  Americans  who  have  gained 
their  wealth  by  legitimate  means,  by  honest 
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industry,  by  real  constructive  genius.    Against 
these  men  there  is  no  count. 

IV 

What  is  to  be  the  result  ?  When  one  studies 
the  resources  of  this  wonderful  country,  its 
forests,  its  bottomless  mines,  its  limitless  water- 
powers,  its  endless  fields,  its  vineyards  and 
orchards,  and,  above  all,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  its  people,  there  can  be  but  one  reply. 
We  may  halt  by  the  wayside  for  a  little  space; 
but  the  march  of  prosperity  cannot  be  checked. 
We  shall  go  on.  Upon  our  foreign  trade, 
wonderful  as  it  is,  the  present  generation  alone 
shall  build  a  commercial  structure  unequaled 
in  history.  A  new  Pittsburg  will  grow  in  the 
West,  another  will  grow  in  the  South,  a  new 
New  York  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  These  things 
we  know  as  surely  as  we  know  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow.  We  knew  them,  also, 
four  years  ago.  The  only  diflerence  is  that 
to-day  the  nation  is  resolved  that  there  shall 
J)e  a  cleaner  Pittsburg,  a  cleaner  New  York. 
And  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  era  in  this 
country. 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  AND  THE  RACES 

GOVERNOR  HUGHES  has  undoubt- 
edly precipitated  a  fight  by  including 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  reform  of  the  laws  looking  to 
the  stopping  of  race-track  gambling.  It  is 
an  old  question  in  New  York,  and  in  the  past 
the  racing  interests  have  been  able  to  beat 
the  reformers. 

The  success  of  the  racing  peoj)le  in  Albany 
has  been  due  to  the  Percy- Gray  law  of  1895, 
a  law  which  permits  pool-selling  and  book- 
making  on  authorized  race  tracks  in  the  state 
under  certain  restrictions.  The  law,  in  effect, 
makes  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  race-track 
betting,  the  same  practices  being  illegal  else- 
where in  the  state  under  the  constitution,  and 
punishable  under  the  penal  code. 

To  win  his  fight,  Governor  Hughes  will 
have  to  have  this  Percy- Gray  law  rej:)ealed. 
The  law  has  been  declared  constitutional  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  vested  interests  in 
the  racing  game  in  New  York  amount  to 
about  Si2,ooo,ooo,  earning  perhaps  a  million 
dollars  a  year  from  the  tracks.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  horse-owners,  book-makers,  and 
the  thousands  of  men  who  gain  a  living, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  race  tracks. 
Very  adroitly,  the  racing-men  have  enlisted  the 


farmers  in  their  cause  by  distributing  5  per 
cent,  of  all  the  track  receipts  to  the  agricultural 
societies  of  the  state  for  the  maintenance  of 
county  fairs.  In  former  fights  the  agricul- 
tural interests  have  been  squarely  behind  the 
race-track   people. 

It  is  conceded  that  if  the  Governor,  in  his 
message,  had  ignored  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests his  recommendation  would  have  amounted 
to  little:  it  would  have  been  beaten  out-of- 
hand  at  Albany.  He  meets  the  interests  of 
the  farmers,  however,  by  adding  that  the 
state  should  make  up  to  the  agricultural 
societies  the  amount  they  would  lose  by  the 
abolition  of  the  gambling  on  the  tracks.  This 
is  a  strange  provision,  leading  into  many 
questions.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that 
the  property-holders  of  the  stale  should  be 
taxed  to  make  up  a  deficiency  that  would  arise 
solely  through  the  abolition  of  what  Governor 
Hughes  considers  a  vicious  and  degrading 
practice. 

The  reception  given  to  this  recommendation 
by  the  legislators  does  not  augur  particularly 
well  for  the  success  of  Governor  Hughes's 
latest  innovation.  Lukewarmness  character- 
izes nearly  all  the  utterances  that  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  The  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition have  not,  apparently,  been  broken.  If 
Governor  Hughes  wins  his  fight,  he  will  get 
the  plaudits  of  all  who  do  not  patronize  the 
races  themselves,  and  of  all  of  those  who  look  at 
horse-racing  askance,  holding  it  responsible 
for  much  of  the  dishonesty  that  crops  up 
every  now  and  again  in  lesser  business  circles. 

THE  TURNING  OF  THE  TIDE 

HARDLY  had  the  ink  dried  upon  the 
pessimistic  reports  concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  the  closing  year  before  the  first  pre- 
liminary reports  of  recovery  began  to  find 
their  way  into  print.  In  some  cases,  the  turn- 
about was  extraordinarily  sudden.  These 
were  the  episodes  of  disaster  and  curtailment 
that  had  been  due  entirely  to  the  tight  money 
conditions.  The  first  rebound  toward  better 
times  and  conditions  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  easing  of  money  in  New  York,  which 
occurred  immediately  after  the  payment  of 
the  dividends  and  interest  on  January  i,  1908. 
By  the  middle  of  January,  money  was  almost 
plentiful  in  the  countr\%  although  the  big  banks 
were  still  struggling  to  build  up  their  reserves, 
which  had  been  depleted  during  the  panic, 
and  to  put  out  of  the  way  the  clearing-house 
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certificates  which  were  issued  in  the  same 
period.  Several  banks,  toward  the  dose  of 
January,  had  trouble  in  getting  dear,  and 
not  all  escaped.  The  stress  of  this  struggle 
checked  the  stock  market  in  its  impetuous 
upward  career  —  a  good  thing  for  business 
at  large. 

I 

Meantime,  while  the  money  conditions  were 
returning  to  a  nearly  normal  state,  and 
real  money  was  beginning  to  flow  healthily 
through  all  the  veins  and  arteries  of  commerce, 
signs  of  re\iving  business  piled  up.  On  one 
day  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  announced  the 
reopening  of  some  of  their  large  mills  which 
had  dosed  down.  The  steel  trade,  a  good 
barometer  of  general  manufacturing  business, 
became  permeated  with  a  feeling  that  the 
worst  was  over.  Messrs.  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co., 
recognized  authorities,  noted  in  the  trade  a 
philosophical  determination  that  things  would 
soon  right  themselves,  coupled  with  a  reso- 
lution not  to  attempt  to  force  any  quick  revival. 
Prices  of  pig-iron  eased  somewhat,  and  it 
was  noted  that  the  ore-docks  were  piled  with 
ore,  clearly  foreshadowing  a  long  period  of 
light  production  at  the  mines.  Manufac- 
turing in  the  Pittsburg  district  was  reported 
at  a  very  small  fraction  of  its  normal  amount. 

II 

At  the  same  lime,  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  the  unemployed  found  some  correction. 
In  New  York,  it  had  passed  current  as  the 
truth  that  more  than  150,000  men  were  out 
of  work.  Charities  and  Commons,  an  authority 
in  touch  with  very  good  information,  cut  the 
figure  to  35,000.  The  important  point  is 
that  the  lack  of  work  in  this  city  seemed  to 
be  most  acute  at  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
eased  off  markedly  within  the  next  four  w^eks. 

Ill 

In  mercantile  lines  there  was  little  activity, 
although  nearly  all  houses  sent  their  men  out 
on  the  road  about  the  middle  of  January  and 
kept  them  there,  getting  returns  running 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  last 
year.  As  a  test  of  the  trade,  a  silk  auction 
in  New  York  was  an  interesting  feature,  6,000 
I)ieces  of  goojls  selling  at  good  prices  and  with 
extraordinary   celerity. 

The  worst  feature  of  the   December  situa- 


tion, the  wholesale  cancellation  of  orders  by 
the  jobbers  of  the  West  and  the  Middle  West, 
with  St.  Louis  houses  conspicuous  offenders, 
ceased  in  January,  or  almost  ceased.  Some 
few  cancellations  followed  business  troubles 
here  and  there,  but  these  were  necessary,  not 
wanton  nor  due  to  panic  feelings  in  the  trade. 
The  heads  of  the  mercantile  business  found 
reviving  hope  for  the  year  1908.  Theh- 
courage,  which  had  oozed  out  as  the  money 
panic  squeezed  them,  came  back  and  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  aggressive  than  the  cir- 
cumstances justified.  The  Associated  Mer- 
chants Company,  of  New  York,  centred  upon 
the  H.  B.  Claflin  interest,  made  its  regular 
dividend  and  seemed  full  of  confidence  and  life. 
In  other  manufacturing  pursuits— lumber, 
leather,  jewelr}',  textiles — the  recovery  was 
quite  slow.  The  jewelry  trade,  taken  as  the 
barometer  of  luxury  in  this  country,  is  still 
very  flat,  and  a  number  of  houses  have 
gone  down.  Perhaps  a  part  of  this  was  due 
to  the  ^trange  performances  in  diamond  cir- 
cles on  the  Continent,  where  a  weird  imposi- 
tion seems  actually  to  have  caught  Sir  Julius 
Wemher,  of  Kimberley  fame,  and  led  him 
into  backing  the  alleged  manufacture  of 
diamonds  by  Lemoine.  The  stor}'  has  been 
pretty  well  exploded,  but  the  collapse  in 
diamonds  lasted  long  after  the  myth  was 
generally  disbelieved. 

IV 

Wall  Street,  of  course,  led  the  recover}-,  as 
it  also  led  the  collapse.  The  swift  upward 
swing  of  the  stock  and  bond  market  was  not 
by  any  means  free  from  artificial  assistance, 
but  it  served  its  purpose.  It  helped  to  make 
yx)ssible  the  resumption  of  business  by  some 
of  the  failed  banks  in  New  York,  and  it  directly 
made  [X)ssible  some  necessar)-  financing  by 
the  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  Rock  Island.  The 
announcement  of  a  plan  for  setting  the  West- 
inghouse  companies  on  their  feet  was  well 
received,  particularly  as  the  companies  paid 
the  regular  interest  on  their  debts  at  the 
regular  time. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation  has  ver\'  distinctly 
mended.  It  has  not  by  any  means  resumed 
its  normal  course,  and  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  such  resumption  for  some  months  to  come. 
If  the  crops  of  1908  reach  an  average,  or  show 
signs  of  being  of  bumper  size,  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  that  next  autumn  will  have  a  fair 
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chance  to  be  noted  as  the  period  of  recovery 
to  a  normal  trade  condition  in  this  country. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crops  should  faU, 
the  "drag"  of  the  panic  will  almost  certainly 
csLrry  over  into  1909. 

TH£  NEW  ART  OF  NURSING  BUSINESS 

THE  abnormal  nature  of  many  recent  bus- 
iness troubles  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
lengths  to  which  the  banks  as  financial  powers 
have  gone  into  the  **nursing  business."  Instead 
of  open  bankruptcy  and  the  usual  style  of  receiv- 
ers, the  idea  has  been  to  conserve  essentially 
sound  institutions,  caught  in  the  stringency, 
giving  the  former  owners  a  chance  to  pull  their 
enterprises  out  of  the  slough.  An  enormous 
earning  power  lias  thus  been  saved  which 
formal  receiverships  would  have  largely  cur- 
tailed. 

There  have  been  some  famous  instances  of 
this  sort  of  thing  in  the  past. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  a  Western  city, 
two  great  speculative  business  men  came 
to  grief.  The  wheels  of  business  were  stopped 
by  the  shock.  All  the  great  leaders  of  the 
commercial  and  the  banking  world  gathered 
together  in  a  private  library  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over.  To  them  came  the  two  bankrupt 
speculators  and  said,  in  effect: 

**  Gentlemen,  we  are  ruined.  We  owe 
nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  We  cannot 
pay  it  now;  but  wc  have  a  great  idea. 

"As  things  stand,  our  debts  are  a  dead  loss 
to  the  people  who  hold  them.  We  have  done 
nothing  criminal,  and  we  cannot  be  punished. 
You  can  only  levy  on  our  property,  and  it  will 
not  nearly  pay  you. 

"This  is  our  proposal:  Some  of  you  are 
very  wealthy.  We  propose  that  you  lend 
us  on  our  personal  notes  four  million  dollars. 
We  promise  to  pay  it  back,  with  interest,  at 
a  certain  time.  This  will  enable  us  to  pay 
our  debts  and  resume  business.  We  have 
plans  that  cannot  be  unfolded  in  public,  but 
we  shall  tell  them  to  the  people  who  lend*  us 
the  money." 

That  proposal  was  accepted.  The  money 
was  advanced  by  two  of  the  greatest  business 
men  of  this  country.  The  debts  were  paid. 
The  two  speculative  financiers  have  become, 
since  that  time,  enormously  wealthy.  All  of 
their  borrowings  were  promptly  repaid. 

A  bank  in  New  York  failed  in  October.  It 
opened  again  in  January  —  having  arranged 
with  its  creditors  \o  pay  a  small  percentage 


of  its  deposits  on  demand  and  the  rest  at  in- 
tervals. A  big  automobile  company,  an  elec- 
tric manufacturing  company  of  international 
importance,  two  big  railroads,  several  large 
jewelry  houses  in  New  York,  a  publishing 
house,  and  many  other  companies  collapsed 
during  the  panic,  or  about  that  time.  In 
each  case  actual  bankruptcy  of  the  dangerous 
and  expensive  sort  was  avoided  by  expedients 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  two  speculative 
business  men  ten  years  ago. 

The  country  is  too  prosperous  for  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  a  bankruptcy  orgy.  The 
creditors  realize  how  vcr>'  frequently  this 
year  the  failure  has  been  due  to  natural 
causes  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  failed 
concerns.  In  most  cases  they  are  quite  con- 
tent to  wait  awhile  for  their  money,  and  trust 
the  old  officers  or  owners  to  work  out  their 
salvation.  Moreover,  the  common  sense  of 
the  creditors  recognizes  that  the  proper  people 
to  run  the  Westinghouse  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany are  the  managers  of  it,  not  half  a  dozen 
skilful  lawyers,  or  bankers,  or  any  one  else* 
who  would  ordinarily  be  appointed  receivers. 
So  the  banks,  to  save  their  present  money  tied  up 
up  in  the  company,  advanced  more  money 
and  the  company  goes  on  much  the  same  as 
before.  In  time  it  will  undoubtedly  work  for 
tne  profit  of  both  the  debtor  and  the  creditor. 

THE    CURRENCY   QUESTION 

THE  study  of  currency  is  conducive  to 
insanity.  It  is  perfectly  astounding 
to  contemplate  the  number  and  the  diversity 
of  the  so-called  "cures"  that  have  been  set 
forth  in  print  as  sovereign  remedies  for  the 
admitted  imperfections  of  our  laws.  The 
editors  of  this  magazine  have  read,  and 
returned,  at  least  twenty  articles  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Some  of  them  were  sensible, 
but  most  of  these  followed  tracks  already 
worn  smooth  by  many  feet.  Others  were 
weird  and  wonderful,  ranging  down  to  a 
])roposition,  seriously  expounded,  that  re- 
ceipts for  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  other  staples 
should  constitute  the  country  *s  real  money. 
There  are  three  living  plans  in  sight  for  the 
changing  of  our  currency  laws.  All  have 
merits  and  all  have  defects.  The  Aldrich  idea, 
which  contemplates  an  emergency  issue  of 
notes  at  times  of  stress,  seems  sound  in  prin- 
ciple; but  its  provisions  concerning  the  security 
to  be  placed  behind  the  notes  and  the  manner 
of  issuing  the  notes,  need  much  revision,  and 
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will  probably  get  it  before  the  project  goes  very 
far  in  the  House.  The  Fowler  plan,  calling 
for  a  sudden  change  to  asset  currency,  and 
the  sudden  sweeping  away  of  our  bond- 
secured  money,  is  also  sound  in  principle; 
but  it  is  far  too  revolutionary  to  be  put  into 
effect  in  a  hurry.  Such  a  shift  should  be 
accomplished  by  evolution,  not  by  devolution. 
The  central  bank  idea,  backed  by  the  bankers 
of  the  country,  would  undoubtedly  accom- 
plish the  end  quite  as  well,  or  perhaps  much 
better  than  either  of  the  other  plans.  The 
one  radical  objection  to  it,  as  a  scheme  for  the 
present  moment,  is  that  the  people  cannot  be 
educated  to  it  within  the  time  in  which  reform 
must  come.  It  must  come  by  a  slow  process 
from  precedent  to  precedent. 

The  business  men  of  the  country  will  do  well 
to  take  some  interest  in  this  complicated  and 
difficult  subject;  but  one  cannot  advise  them 
to  read  all  the  articles  that  flood  the  press 
of  the  country  concerning  the  currency  schemes, 
some  of  them  fantastic,  amateurish,  and 
dangerous.  Nor  are  these  unbalanced  ideas 
confined  to  print.  A  strange  movement  is 
on  foot  in  various  sections  of  the  country, 
looking  toward  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits 
by  the  Oovemment.  Oklahoma  has  made 
its  new  law  on  this  false  basis.  Bank  deposits 
are  not  cash,  and  any  attempt  to  insure  them 
by  mandate  puts  a  premium  on  bad  banking, 
for  the  bad  bank,  if  legally  created,  will  be 
guaranteed  along  with  the  good.  This  new 
movement  seems  a  step  backward  in  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  l)ad  banking  and  dishonesty. 
The  constantly  recurring  reference  to  the  Bank 
of  England  as  a  model  system,  providing  against 
|)anic  and  at  the  same  time  guarding  against 
undue  inflation,  must  be  understood  as  the 
work  of  the  central  bank  i)ropagandists.  The 
Bank  of  France,  or  the  Bank  of  Germany, 
seems  much  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a  model. 
But  it  is  only  by  studying  all  of  them,  with  the 
Canadian  system  thrown  in  as  a  collateral 
study,  that  men  can  come  to  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  work  that  our  reformers  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  Meantime,  our  money  remains 
as  good  as  it  ever  was. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  FERMENT 

THE  future  historian  will  probably  be 
interested  in  these  first  years  of  the 
twentieth  century  chiefly  as  a  period  of  extraor- 
dinary readjustment  in  political  and  social 
relations    all    over    the    globe.     The    whole 


civilized  world  seems  to  be  in  a  ferment. 
Bloodless  revolutions  —  and  some  bloody 
ones,  also!  —  mark  everywhere  a  changing  of 
the  old  order.  The  men  of  to-day  seem  deter- 
mined to  solve  that  problem,  as  old  as  civili- 
zation itself,  of  liberty  for  each  individual  at 
no  cost  to  his  fellows.  This  takes  the  form 
in  the  old  despotisms  of  revolt  against  autoc- 
racy; in  more  progressive  monarchies,  of 
greater  power  for  the  masses;  in  the  republics, 
of  many  forms  of  paternalism,  socialism,  and 
what-not  —  all  aiming,  however  faultily,  to 
fulfill  the  truest  ideals  of  liberty.  The  last 
month  has  seen  a  remarkable  series  of  events 
from  farthest   East   to  ultimate   West. 

Thus,  Japan  is  facing  a  new  era  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  to  the  nation  because  of 
the  monstrous  burden  of  taxation  under  which 
the  people  are  groaning;  India's  three  hundred 
millions  of  subject  natives  are  asking  more 
and  more  insistently  for  some  voice  in  the 
government  of  their  countrv';  Persia  (it  sounds 
like  a  fantastic  dream  still)  has  within  a  year 
erected  a  constitution  between  its  people  and 
the  ancient  despotism;  Russia  is  still  in  its  ti- 
tanic throes  —  daring  assassinations  and  grim 
punishments  continually  following  each  other 
in  the  chaos  whose  development  no  man  may 
determine;  but  it  surely  foretells  the  end  of 
the  irresponsible  autocracy. 

In  all  these  lands  men  are  taking  the  first 
steps  toward  freedom  and  opportunity  for  the 
masses.  In  Prussia  they  have  come  to  a 
further  milestone,  and  fierce  riots  have  accom- 
panied the  agitation  for  universal  suffrage. 

The  erection  of  a  dictatorship  in  place  of  a 
constitution  in  Portugal,  even  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  furtherance  of  much  needed 
reforms,  has  recently  resulted  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  King  and  Crown  Prince  and  the  apparent 
overthrow  of  the  Premier-dictator. 

Even  in  precedent-loving  England  there 
are  strange  happenings:  in  January  the  Labor 
party  (which  revealed  itself  at  the  last  elections 
as  a  new  and  formidable  power  in  the  state) 
decided  to  merge  its  ix)litical  fortunes  with 
Socialism  —  one  of  the  many  experiments 
of  our  time  in  securing  that  fair  chance  for  all 
which  is  the  ideal  of  democracy.  In  the 
United  States  the  chief  development  was  the 
very  notable  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
curbing  the  tyranny  of  the  labor  unions  — 
which  has  in  some  instances  bade  fair  to 
equal  any  army-supported  tyranny  of  monar- 
chical lands.    And  Cuba, '  freed  from  foreign 
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misgovemment  four  years  back,  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Cubans  in  another  twelvemonth. 
These  developments  are  chronicled  on  the 
following  pages.  They  are  not  isolated  nor 
unrelated.  They  represent  the  upheaval  of 
the  crust  of  custom  and  precedent  under  the 
pressure  of  the  new  ideas  of  humanity.  There 
could  be  no  more  hopeful  sign  for  the  future 
than  this  passionate  determination  nowadays 
to  secure  justice  and  opportunity  for  all,  to 
provide  government  by  the  people  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  to  extend 
the  helping  hand  of  the  State  to  the  unfortunate 
—  in  a  word,  to  strike  that  elusive  balance 
between  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  It  is  a  long  road,  with  many  windings, 
but  no  observer  can  fail  to  notice  the  progress 
that  is  being  made. 

JAPAN'S  APPROACHING  CRISIS 

A  BITTER  struggle  is  in  progress  in  the 
Japanese  parliament,  and  all  signs  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  elections  of  this 
year  are  to  be  fought  on  the  straight  issue  of 
"high  taxation.**  The  emigration  question, 
so  important  in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States, 
has  fallen  into  the  background.  The  one 
fact  that  to-day  overwhelms  Japan  is  that  the 
tax  rate  is  at  an  average  of  thirty-one  dollars 
a  head. 

Premier  Saionji,  ihc  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment party,  is  held  responsible  for  the  enormous 
budget.  The  principal  item  against  which  the 
Opposition  makes  its  fight  istheitem  of  expendi- 
ture for  the  army,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  peace-time  needs  of  the  nation.  These 
extraordinary  expenditures,  part  of  the  price 
that  the  Imperial  party  is  willing  that  the 
people  should  pay  for  the  ambitions  of  Japan, 
have  been  vigorously  and  consistently  opposed 
by  the  leading  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  IchI  by  Baron  Shibusawa,  the  "Morgan 
of  Japan."  His  son-in-law,  Sakatani,  resigned 
his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Finance  rather 
than  support  the  budget  that  calls  for  the 
increased  taxation  for  the  supix)rt  of  the 
army. 

In  fact,  the  lines  of  conllict  arc  clearly  drawn 
between  the  needs  of  military  glory  and  the 
needs  of  commercial  success.  That  Japan 
has  paid  high  for  its  military  supremacy 
goes  without  saying.  The  cost  of  living  in 
the  Empire  has  increased  one-fifth  during  the 
last  five  years,  while  the  wage-earning  capacity 
of  the  i)eople  has  not  increa.sed  at  all.     The 


prices  of  the  securities  that  represent  the 
railroads  and  commercial  interests  of  Japan 
reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
country  in  the  first  weeks  of  this  year.  In  almost 
every  great  industry,  the  last  year  has  witnessed 
vicious  and  terribly  destructive  strikes,  due 
to  absolute  inability  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies to  pay  living  wages  to  their  workmen. 

The  reaction  has  not  been  slow.  To-day, 
the  masses  of  people  are  turning  from  dreams 
of  glory  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
actual  needs,  the  falling  of  the  business  struc- 
ture, the  extreme  poverty  not  only  in  the  great 
cities  and  industrial  centres  but  also  in  the 
country  at  large,  the  grinding  weight  of  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  poor.  The  people 
are  well  led.  The  so-called  Constitutional 
party  in  the  parliament  is  barely  a  minority. 
It  has  opposed  vigorously  every  step  for  higher 
taxation.  It  will  go  to  the  country  and  make 
its  appeal  directly  to  the  people  on  the  ground 
of  their  own  poverty  and  want. 

It  is  the  part  of  common  sense,  in  a  com- 
mercial age,  to  seek  first  the  commercial 
well-being  of  the  nation,  and  after  that  the 
military  and  naval  glory  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  healthy  sign  that  Japan  has  awakened 
from  its  dreams,  and  that  the  best  of  its 
great  statesmen  and  public  men  have  set 
themselves  to  the  re-building  of  its  fallen 
industries. 

Some  well-informed  observers  declare  that 
this  doubling  and  tripling  of  army  and  navy 
since  the  Russian  war  is  in  preparation  for 
Japan*s  open  seizure  of  Manchuria,  the  idea 
being  that  behind  the  comparatively  negligible 
Chinese  forces  the  ambitious  Islanders  will 
find  two  great  European  Powers.  It  is  for 
this  colossal  struggle,  they  say,  that  Japan 
is  girding  up  its  loins;  and  the  ingenious 
argument  is  advanced  that  the  nation  would 
speedily  become  bankrupt  at  the  present 
rate.  A  war  with  America  for  instance  would 
simply  be  financial  ruin;  but  an  absorption 
of  Manchuria  would  furnish  vast  resources, 
developed  and  undeveloped,  upon  which  money 
could  be  raised  at  once  and  which  would  ofl'er 
the  physical  outlet  for  the  expansion  that  is 
so  much  needed. 

GROWING  LIBERTY  IN  INDIA 

WITH  a  native  boycott  against  British 
goods  in  Bengal  and  with  anti-British 
riots  in  Madras  and  the  Punjab,  the  history 
of  India  for  last  year  seems  ominous. 
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The  people  least  disturbed  by  those  phe- 
nomena appear  to  be  the  English  themselves. 
Early  in  the  year,  the  authorities  deported 
a  native  extremist,  Lajpat-Rai,  only  to  send 
him  back  after  a  few  months  to  meet  a  marvel- 
ous reception,  as  if  he  were  a  martyr  released 
or  a  conqueror  returning  to  his  triumph.  A 
Socialist  member  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Keir 
Ilardie,  also  visited  India  and  did  much  to 
encourage  and  strengthen  the  extremists  who 
lead  the  anti-British  contingent  in  India. 
TheScdition  Meeting  Act,  a  repressive  measure, 
has  been  met  by  bitter  native  opposition. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  average  Briton  goes 
upon  his  way  serenely  confident,  if  not  un- 
moved. He  laughs  at  the  very  idea  of  the  fran- 
chise for  the  Indian  natives.  He  calls  the 
recurring  disturbances  **  growing-pains,"  and 
reads,  with  indulgence  and  even  with  sym- 
])athy,  the  impassioned  pleas  of  the  Indian 
orators  for  more  voice  in  the  government, 
more  volition  in  the  matters  of  taxation  and 
aflministration.  lie  has  no  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  natives  jxjssessing  souls  or  minds, 
so  long  as  Ihcy  do  not  dam  the  current  of 
British  control,  actual  and  tangible,  over  the 
commerce  and  the  ])roduction  of  India. 

Of  course,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  the  franchise 
for  three  hundred  millions  of  people  so  long 
as  they  are  ruled  by  a  handful  of  diens;  but 
the  definite  plans  of  the  moderate  element  in 
India  for  a  greater  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  the  natives  and  the  Government 
seem  in  all  res|)ects  desirable. 

PRUSSIA  IN  TURMOIL 

PRINCE  VOX  BULOW'S  statement  in 
the  Landtag  that  the  Oovernment  would 
not  consider  either  universal  sulTrage  or  the 
secret  ballot  met  with  the  old,  old  answer. 
Forty  thousand  Socialists  made  a  great  demon- 
stration, parading  the  streets  of  Berlin  and 
endeavop.ng  to  reach  the  Em])eror's  palace; 
the  police  charged  them;  a  ])erio(l  of  fierce 
rioting  ensued,  and  the  hundred  injured 
protestants  hcl].)ed  to  increase  the  resentment 
over  the  refusal  to  right  these  fundamental 
abuses. 

The  mailer  has  been  two  generations  in 
coming  to  a  head.  Sixty  years  ago  next 
month,  the  Prussian  Government  faced  o|)en 
revolution — and  met  it  with  the  concession 
of  a  vote  for  e\'ery  man  of  twenty-four  years. 
Rut  the  next  year  tlu^  niling  classes  had  the 
situation    better  in    hand:   they   repealed    this 


law,  substituting  for  it  an  ingenious  provision 
called  the  **  three-class  system."  By  this  plan 
a  few  of  the  largest  property-holders,  who  pay 
one-third  of  the  taxes,  form  class  one;  the  next 
highest  tax- payers  are  class  two;  and  the  great 
mass  of  small  tax-payers  compose  class  three. 
Each  class  chooses  a  third  of  the  electors, 
and  the  non-property  holder  has  no  voice  at 
all.  This  system,  with  the  open  voting  and 
the  consequent  chances  for  intimidation,  has 
resulted  in  giving  control  over  the  destinies 
of  thirty-seven  million  people  to  about  seven 
million  nominally  —  in  reality,  to  a  small 
grouj)  of  narrow-minded  Junkers  whose  ideas 
are  stiir  those  of  feudal  overlords.  In  some 
sections  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  people  vote 
at  all.  The  peo[)le  of  the  middle  classes,  who 
should  naturally  save  such  a  situation  ultima- 
tely, dare  not  vote  oj)enly,  for  they  are  between 
the  Scylla  of  the  great  land-owners  and  the 
Charybdis  of  the  Socialist  agitators. 

To  add  to  this  l)urning  sense  of  injustice, 
the  Prussian  has  overwhelming  taxes  to 
shoulder  —  with  still  a  deficit  of  over 
$100,000,000  —  compulsory  mihtary  ser\ice, 
and  a  stead v  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  state  of  affairs  to  con- 
template, and  there  are  m^ny  historical  prece- 
dents for  the  belief  that  the  hard  answer  of 
the  Prussian  rulers  to  these  desperate  men 
and  women  will  react  uj»on  them  some  day 
with  terrible  force. 

MEDIEVAL  PORTUGAL 

THE  assassination  of  King  Carlos  of 
Portugal  and  the  Oown  Prince  brought 
to  a  close  a  nineteen-year  reign  during  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  has  made  lutle 
progress  towanl  the  light.  The  record  ol  the 
two  decades  with  their  constantly  changing 
plots  and  counter- plots,  their  strange  tales 
of  poison,  fire,  and  steel,  their  never-ceasing 
vigilance,  their  restless  watching  and  waiting 
for  Iraged}-  and  disturbance,  is  not  unnaturally 
crowned  l)y  the  double  tragedy  of  Februar\'. 
Portugal  has  demonstrated  its  right  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  backward  of  the 
civilized  nations. 

From  the  newspaper  rei)orts  announcing 
the  assassination  it  would  api)ear  that  the 
strong  tendency  in  Portugal  to-day  is  away 
from  monarchy  and  toward  a  Red  RepubHc,  a 
republic  to  be  founded  in  blood,  maintained  by 
the  bomb, the  pistol,  and  the  knife,and  ruled  by 
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a  group  of  bloody-handed  banditti.  A  plot 
unearthed  only  a  week  before  the  slaughter 
of  the  King  was  alleged  to  include  not  only 
the  killing  of  the  monarch,  but  also  the  killing 
of  Prime  Minister  Franco  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  regular  "Reign  of  Terror*'  in  Lisbon. 
•  .  While  the  average  American,  reading  the 
record  of  Carlos  and  his  extravagant  Queen, 
will  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
such  an  incubus,  and  will,  perhaps,  go  farther 
and  sympathize  also  with  the  mad  desire  for  a 
total  sweeping  away  of  the  monarchy,  few 
will  endorse  the  mediaeval  methods  proposed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose.  The 
sympathy  of  our  people  will  rather  attend  the 
young  successor  to  this  blood-stained  throne, 
King  Manuel,  the  nineteen-year  old  boy  who 
takes  up  the  heavy  burden  of  government  in 
that  unhappy  land.  He  is  described  as  a 
mere  slip  of  a  boy,  more  French  than  Portu- 
guese, and  all  unprepared  to  assume  the  terrible 
burden  of  fear  and  rcsix)nsibility  that  must 
rest  upon  his  shoulders. 

It  is  sincerel}'  to  be  hoped,  both  for  Portugal 
itself  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe,  that  the 
new  King  will  depart  widely  from  the  princi- 
I^les  of  his  father.  In  theory,  Portugal  has 
been  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  repre- 
sentative houses  of  parliament.  In  efTect,  the 
King  for  years  past  had  ridden  roughshod 
over  the  theory  and  the  law.  He  had  ignored 
all  efforts  to  check  the  ever-increasing  deficit, 
and  had  imposed  taxes  of  fearful  weight  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  Houses,  levying  them 
by  royal  mandate  alone  and  collecting  them 
solely  because  the  army  stood  behind  him  to 
enforce  his  laws.  Despotism  has  seldom,  in 
recent  years,  gone  farther. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  pariiament  was 
brought  under  the  absolute  domination  of 
Joao  Franco,  describcxl  by  his  friends  as  a 
man  of  genius,  and  by  his  enemies  as  a  monster, 
a  cunning,  shrewd,  but  always  lying  diplomat. 
Under  the  administration  of  this  man,  the 
parliament  had  become  a  tool  of  the  King. 
Corruption  had  become  the  rule.  The  alle- 
giance of  the  Uj;])tr  classes  had  been  won  by 
patronage  and  gifts  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  Stale. 

The  new  King  rests  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  If  he  follow  the  jx)licy  of  his  father, 
he  will  almost  certainly  fall  a  victim  to  the 
revolutionary  knife  or  bomb.  If  he  adopt 
the  opposite  policy,  he  will  be  fought  to  the 
end  by  the  army,  the  upper  classes,  and  the 


adherents  of  Franco  —  or  those  who  will  follow 
his  ideas  in  spite  of  his  disgrace  and  flight. 
The  reconciliation  of  these  two  armed  and 
destructive  forces  is  the  task  of  the  young  King. 
Humanity  will  extend  him  pity,  just  as  the  heart 
'of  the  world  goes  out  to  that  defenseless  infant 
who  will  some  day,  j^rchance,  become  the 
Czar  of   Russia. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Franco  that  he  was 
using  his  dictatorship  as  the  only  effective 
weapon  with  which  to  stop  the  unspeakable 
corruption  into  which  the  country  had  fallen; 
but  the  suspension  of  the  constitution  and  the 
high  handed  measures  of  repression  to  which 
he  resorted,  forced  the  sane  Liberal  elements 
into  temporary  alliance  with  the  anarchists. 
The  result  was  the  murder  of  his  royal  master 
and  his  own  downfall. 

CUBA  TO  STAND  ALONE 

SOMETIME  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1909,  Cuba  will  make  another  attempt 
to  stand  up  alone.  Secretary  Taft  recom- 
mends that  the  American  protectorate  end 
about  March  or  April  of  that  year.  President 
Roosevelt  wants  the  evacuation  to  take  place 
before  February  ist,  that  is  to  say,  during  his 
tenure  of  office. 

The  report  of  the  Governor  of  Cuba  is 
hopeful,  though  it  seems,  to  the  lay  mind,  to 
deal  largely  in  generalities  rather  than  in 
specific  proofs  of  the  facts  alleged.  One 
notes,  for  instance,  that  the  necessary  reforms 
in  justice,  elections,  civil  service,  and  many 
other  departments  of  official  life  have  not  yet 
been  put  into  effect,  in  fact,  have  not  yet  pro- 
gressed beyond  the  committee  stage.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  something  more 
than  a  committee  report  on  these  vital  matters 
will  form  the  basis  of  the  nation's  hope  for 
decent  and  effective  government  in  Cuba, 
before  the  time  comes  to  evacuate. 

The  average  American  is  not  worrying 
ver}-  much  over  the  future  of  Cuba.  The 
[people  to  whom  this  question  is  most  vital 
are  the.  large  moneyed  interests  who  have 
invested  heavily  in  the  Island,  notably  the 
interests  identified  with  the  sugar  and  the 
tobacco  trades.  They,  and  the  backers  of 
electric,  power,  and  railroad  companies  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  future  of  Cuba.  They 
are  entitled  to  be  heard;  but,  unfortunately 
for  them,  the  eve  of  a  national  election  is  not 
a  good  time  to  obtain  the  ear  of  the  United 
States   Government   in   the   interests  of  the 
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so-called  "trusts."  Justice,  it  may  be,  is 
this  year  tempered  not  so  much  with  mercy 
as  with  expediency. 

At  any  rate,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Taft, 
"good  faith  and  policy  both"  are  to  be  con- 
sulted, and  the  little  Cuban  Republic  is  to' 
make  another  attempt  to  walk,  even  though 
there  are  "important  interests  that  would  be 
glad  to  delay  our  stay  there  for  years." 

CLIMBING  THE  LADDER  OF  PROGRESS 

SECRETARY  TAFT'S  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  Filipinos  is  a  clear  and 
interesting  document,  containing  the  first 
definite  information  from  headquarters  con- 
cerning the  Government  \iew  of  evacuation. 

Both  Mr.  Taft  and  President  Roosevelt 
believe  it  will  be  a  generation  at  least  before 
real  self-government  can  be  given  to  the  Filipi- 
nos. From  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
report  is  a  strong  plea  for  an  open  market  in 
the  United  States  for  Philippine  products. 

The  Philippine  Assembly  is  spoken  of  hope- 
fully, but  with  an  almost  indulgent  tone  of 
paternalism.  The  Secretary  proposes,  it  is 
true,  that  the  Assembly  be  permitted,  if  it 
likes,  to  establish  an  agricultural  bank;  but  on 
the  whole  one  is  not  likely  to  forget,  in  reading 
the  report,  that  the  Assembly  is  little  more 
than  a  sort  of  school  for  self-government, 
and  that  only  12  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
people  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  the 
election  of  representatives.  The  Secretary' 's 
endorsement  of  the  Assembly's  choice  of 
Senor  Osmana  as  President  is  frank,  but 
hardly  official  in  its  tone. 

The  Filipinos  are  at  school,  learning  the 
rudiments  of  self-government  and  progress. 
There  they  are  likely  to  continue  for  another 
generation.  Meantime,  the  United  States 
carries  the  burden,  feeling  it  little,  perhaps,  to- 
day, and  less  to-morrow.  The  sober  courage 
of  the  country  will  endorse  the  view  of  Sec- 
retary Taft  that  the  last  thing  we  must  think 
of  is  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

AN    AMERICAN   BENEFACTOR 

IN  the  death  of  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  coun- 
try loses  a  citizen  of  the  finest  American 
type.  He  combined,  to  a  degree  too  rare, 
the  keenest  and  most  brilliant  business  in- 
stinct with  a  breadth  and  liberality  of  mind 
that  made  him  a  true  citizen  of  the  world. 
Looking  back  over  his  long  career,  one  finds  it 


difficult  to  say  whether  he  won  most  honor 
and  success  in  his  long  and  brilliant  tenure  of 
the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  in  his  manifold  charities  and 
philanthropies  and  his  generous  support  of 
private  American  enterprise. 

Mr.  Jesup  was  a  Wall  Street  man,  a  type 
of  the  fine  old  school  that  stands  for  all  the 
best  traditions  of  the  banking  profession. 
For  thirty-two  years  he  carried  on  a  private 
banking  business  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  long  labor  he  stood  high,  not  only 
in  his  chosen  profession,  but  in  the  confidence 
of  his  associates  and  the  public. 

At  his  death  he  was  seventy-eight  years 
of  age.  For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  given 
unselfishly  of  his  time  and  his  money  in  the 
furthering  of  philanthropic  and  public  enter- 
prise. Of  education,  in  all  its  forms,  he  was 
a  firm  supporter.  His  door  stood  always 
open  to  such  charities  as  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institute,  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Mission  and  Tract  Society, 
the  hospital  societies,  the  charitable  guilds, 
the  churches,  and  the  rescue  associations  of 
all  sorts.  The  best  of  his  life  and  his  labor 
was  given,  freely  and  at  great  sacrifice,  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering  and  the  soft- 
ening of  human  misery.     • 

Also,  he  followed  Knowledge  eagerly.  To 
him  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  New  York  owes  debts  it  cannot  measure. 
To  him  the  scientific  world  owes  the  fruit  of  the 
splendid  and  successful  expedition  which  in 
1897  niade  ethnological  and  archaeological  ex- 
ploration along  the  Columbia  River  in  America 
and  the  Amoor  River  in  Asia,  bringing  back 
from  the  latter  many  secrets  of  the  frozen 
North.  In  recognition  of  the  value  of  this 
service  the  Czar  decorated  him  with  the  order 
of  St.  Stanislaus.  Better  known,  perhaps,  is 
his  liberal  backing  of  the  Peary  Expedition, 
which  added  still  more  to  the  world's  knowl- 
edge, and  gave  to  our  Museum  its  high  standing 
in  the  matter  of  Arctic  research. 

At  a  time  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  when 
honorable  traditions  seem  concealed  in  the 
clouds  of  distrust,  when  many  honorable 
careers  fall  into  doubt  and  uncertainty  through 
exposure  piled  on  exposure,  it  is  a  hope  and 
an  inspiration  to  look  back  upon  the  career 
of  such  a  man  as  this.  Mr.  Jesup  was  a 
a  banker,  a  Wall  Street  financier,  a  typical 
American  of  the  larger  type,  yet  he  leaves 
to  his  country,  as  the  best  of  his  bequests,  a 
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reputation    unsullied    and    unstained.     That, 
of  itself,  is  the  greatest  of  his  triumphs. 

AMERICA'S  GREATEST  COMPOSER 

THE  death  of  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven,  removed  per- 
haps the  only  American  musical  composer 
who  had  universal  recognition  as  a  master  of 
his  art.  Indeed,  MacDowell  was  ahead  of 
his  time,  and  his  high  ambition  and  tremen- 
dous energy  beat  against  conditions  here  that 
helped  to  bring  about  the  nervous  breakdown 
which  clouded  his  last  two  years.  He  spent 
his  student  years  abroad,  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, at  Stuttgart,  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort, 
and  Darmstadt.  It  was  admirable  training 
for  his  pot»tic  temperament,  both  in  musical 
thinking  and  in  that  patient  systematic  effort 
at  which  the  Teuton  excels.  He  came  under  the 
influence  of  such  inspiring  personalities  as 
Clara  Schumann  and  Liszt  (who  is  said  to 
have  once  asked  the  young  American  to  play 
one  of  his  compositions  at  a  Zurich  music 
festival),  but  in  spite  of  these  fourteen  years 
of  foreign  study  at  the  formative  age,  Mac- 
Dowell remained  an  .American  and  drew 
his  best  inspiration  from  his  native  land. 
His  songs  and  more  ambitious  compositions, 
like  the  ** Indian  Scribe*'  and  '*New  England 
Idylls,"  are  always  sane  and  healthy.  His 
work  was  subtle  but  never  decadent;  and  he 
leaves  a  large  measure  of  accomplishment 
both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  teacher  who  for 
seven  years  was  a  fountain  of  inspiration  to 
the  students  at  Columbia  University. 

A  LITERARY  MAN  OF  YESTERDAY 

MR.  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STED- 
MAN  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  links 
of  our  world  of  letters  with  the  past  generation. 
The  difference  between  those  times  and  these 
can  hardly  be  stated  more  forcefully  than  by 
recalling  that  Stedman,  in  iS6i,  was  the  Civil 
War  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Workl  — 
a  more  incongruous  association  could  hardly 
be  imagined  to-day.  Nor  is  the  comparison 
entirely  flattering  to  our  motor-car  age,  when 
even  literature  seems  to  feel  the  necessity  to 
*'step  lively."  Pegasus  is  tcx)  slow  and  coy 
a  steed  for  us;  doubtless  he  will  shortly  be 
ousted  by  the  aeroplane.  Mr.  Stedman  was 
by  no  means  removed  from  his  fellows;  on  the 
contrar)',  he  had  edited  a  country  newspaper, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  for  thirty  years,  and,  by  reason  of  his 


social  temperament  and  his  presidency  of 
the  American  Copyright  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  was  always 
a.  man  among  men.  But  he  never  lost  a  cer- 
tain fine  "old-fashioned"  attitude  of  reverence 
toward  literature;  he  fought  vigorously  for  the 
dignity  of  letters  and  of  the  author;  and  his 
influence  was  ever  toward  the  uplifting  of 
literary  work  to  a  place  a  little  above  that  of 
sordid  commercialism.  Add  to  this,  his  not- 
able achievements  as  a  poet  (he  left  eight 
volumes  of  verse) ;  as  a  critic  who  produced 
''The  Poets  of  America"  and  *' The  Victorian 
Poets,"  and  as  a  voluminous  editor  —  and  it 
is  apparent  what  a  loss  has  been  sustained. 

GUESSWORK  AT  PANAMA 

THE  United  States  is  engaged  in  a  task 
at  Panama  that  may  call  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  anywhere  from  $250,000,000  to 
$500,000,000.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  state- 
ment made  before  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on 
Interoceanic  Canals,  by  Colonel  Goethals,  chair- 
man of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Conmiission,  the 
man  responsible,  above  all  others,  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work. 

It  is  as  well  to  confess  that  uncertainty,  ex- 
pressed in  nine  figures,  is  not  a  comfortable 
frame  of  mind,  even  for  a  nation  so  rich  and 
so  reckless  with  money  as  is  this  nation.  Prob- 
ably, in  the  long  run,  it  will  make  little  diS"- 
erence  whether  the  cost  is  the  lower  figure 
or  the  higher.  Yet  it  seems  a  trifle  foolish, 
after  three  or  four  years  of  hard  work,  after 
two  large  bond  issues,  after  many  tons  of  ink 
have  been  wasted  in  demonstration  after 
demonstration,  after  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  survey  after  sur- 
vey, that  this  business-like  nation  should  be 
obliged  to  satisfy  itself  with  the  off-hand  esti- 
mate of  Col.  Goethals: 

"Oh,  anywhere  from  $250,000,000  to 
$500,000,000  will  measure  the  cost'" 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernment use,  in  its  measures  at  Panama,  a 
little  more  of  the  business  exactness  required 
from  the  spenders  of  private  capital,  and  a 
little  less  of  the  splendid  generalities  that 
characterize  the  estimates  of  cost  of  Govern- 
ment work,  both  Federal  and  state?  When 
a  group  of  capitalists  undertakes,  foi  instance, 
to  build  a  great  new  trunk-line  through  the 
Sierras,  or  to  push  a  new  tunnel  under  the 
North  River  at  New  York,  the  people  who 
are  going  to  supply  the  money  want  to  know. 
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roughly,  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  They 
feeli  li^tly  or  wrongly^  that  they  ouf^t  to 
know.  They  think  that  the  men  responsible 
for  the  plan  are  also  responsible  for  this  in- 
formation. The  Government  might,  with 
profit  to  itself,  consult  the  specifications  and 
estimates  filed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
before  it  created  its  first  fifty-million  dollar 
debt  for  the  building  of  its  tunnels. 

Undoubtedly  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission,  when  he  made  his  statement,  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about.  It  is  true  that 
those  in  charge  cannot  guess  the  cost  of  that 
canal  within  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
This  being  so,  the  people  may  conclude  that 
the  higher  figure  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  too 
low.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  the  Government 
furnished  to  the  public  all  of  the  information 
and  all  of  the  estimates  that  it  has  in  its  posses- 
sion and  that  it  can  get  from  reliable  sources? 
Every  six  months  or  so,  new  bonds  will  be  is- 
sued to  finance  the  work.  Does  not  the  rule 
of  publicity  in  finance,  so  rigorously  enforced 
and  so  eloquently  talked  about  at  Washington, 
demand  from  the  Government,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  who  will  be  ultimately  responsible 
for  these  debts,  as  full  and  as  clear  a  state- 
ment as  can  be  made,  to  cover  both  the  uses 
to  which  the  funds  have  been  put  and  the 
total  of  future  demands  for  such  funds? 

A  WATERWAY  UP  THE  ALPS 

IT  has  become  almost  a  truism  that  a 
modem  engineer  can  do  anything  that  he 
is  asked  to  do,  provided  only  that  he  has  the 
funds  at  his  disposal.  Il  will,  therefore,  not 
surprise  the  engineers,  however  much  it  may 
startle  the  layman,  to  learn  that  Italian  engi- 
neers have  projected  a  canal,  to  cost  about 
$100,000,000  or  more,  to  open  a  new  waterway 
from  Genoa  to  the  Lake  of  ("onstance,  high 
up  in  the  Alps. 

The  project  is  not  visionary.  It  is  backed 
by  the  King  of  Italy,  planned  by  Caminada, 
a  noted  Milanese  engineer,  and  approved  by 
ver)'  influential  senators  and  others  high  in 
the  government  of  Italy.  From  this  distance 
the  cost  mentioned  seems  enormous,  but  that 
is  merely  because  we  fail  to  understand  the 
trade  conditions  of  Eurojx*. 

To-day  the  traffic  of  this  whole  central  re- 
gion is  drained  to  the  northern  ports,  Antwerp 
and  Rotterdam  in  particular,  despite  the  fact 
that  Genoa  is  only  about  half  of  the  distance 
from  the  region  where  the  trafiic  originates. 


Italy,  therefore,  intends  to  su])plement  the 
geography  of  the  situation,  and  to  gam  for 
itself  the  inmiense  forwarding  trade  to  and 
from  this  region. 

Commerce  is  an  inexorable  master,  in 
Europe  no  less  than  m  this  country.  Glancing 
over  the  enormous  engineering  feats  of  latter 
days,  the  Atbara  barrage,  the  Isthmian  Canal, 
the  improvement  of  our  waterways,  the  mooted 
canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  one 
is  driven  to  the  conviction  that  commerce  is, 
in  truth,  the  most  imperious  ruler  that  ever 
drove  men  and  races  onward. 

THE  PUBLIC  Ain>  THE  FORESTS 

IT  seems  likely  that  the  Currier  bill,  or  some 
similar  one,  appropriating  the  money 
necessary  to  create  national  forests  in  the 
Appalachian  and  White  Mountains,  will  be 
passed  before  Congress  adjourns.  The  preser- 
vation of  the  Appalachian  forests  is  of  particu- 
lar importance  because  they  contain  the 
greatest  remaining  supply  of  hard  wood  in 
the  countrj'  and  because  among  them  are  the 
headwaters  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
navigable  streams  of  the  United  States.  With 
these  headwaters  protected,  floods  may  be 
controlled,  navigation  improved,  and  elec- 
tricity generated  by  water-power.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  ^Ir.  Augustine  T.  Smythe,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  gives  forcibly  one  of  the 
many  reasons  for  the  measure. 

*'In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  there  is 
invested  in  cotton  mills,  run  by  water-power 
alone,  over  $40,000,000.  The  horse-power 
utilized  is  almost  106,000.  The  spindles 
turned  number  aj)proximately  2,800,000. 
They  consume  annually  nearly  goo,ooo  bales 
of  cotton,  worth  when  manufactured  over 
$70,000,000.  The  hands  employed  number 
60,000.  Counting  families,  240,000  people 
are  dependent  upon  these  mills.  This  vast 
industr}-  faces  destruction.  The  cutting  of 
the  Appalachian  forest  means  its  end.  A 
National  Forest  Reserve  in  the  Aj)i)alachian 
in  the  only  salvation.'* 

On  January  30th  there  gatheral  in  Wash- 
ington, in  support  of  the  bill,  go\ernors,  for- 
esters, and  geologists  of  the  interested  states, 
delegations  from  commercial  bodies,  from  the 
National  Lumbermen's  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Civic  Association,  and  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  (interested  in  the  conser- 
\'ation  of  water-power) :  in  all  about  two  hun- 
dred delegates.    Against  their  concerted  attack, 
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Speaker  Cannon,  who  has  long  blocked  the 
Appalachian  bill,  is  reported  to  have  said: 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  hold  out  against  it. 
When  New  England  and  the  South  get  to- 
gether on  a  proposition,  it  is  a  hard  combination 
to  beat." 

Whenever  the  people  become  really  alive  to 
their  interests,  the  professional  politician, 
even  from  a  point  of  vantage,  "cannot  hold 
out  against"  them.  The  cheerful  fact  about 
the  forests  is  that  the  public  is  interested 
and  well-informed  enough  to  demand  their 
protection. 

THE   INLAND  WATERWAYS 

CLOSELY  connected  with  the  preservation 
of  the  forests,  but  not  so  generally  before 
the  public,  is  the  control  of  the  inland  water- 
ways. There  are  many  projects  planned: 
a  ship-canal  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mississippi;  inside  canals  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast;  various  improvements  in  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries;  a  system  of  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  Appalachians,  described  in 
this  magazine,  and  many  others.  To  make 
one  great,  comprehensive  plan  for  dealing 
with  all  the  v/aterways  and  stop  the  haphazard 
work  on  the  problem,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed the  Inland  Waterways  Commission. 
After  much  investigation,  it  is  now  preparing  a 
voluminous  re{X)rt.  This  will  be  issued  before 
the  meeting  of  the  conference  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  resources  between  the 
President  and  the  governors  of  all  the  states 
in  May.  From  this  notable  and  unique 
gathering  —  there  has  never  been  such  a 
conference  before  —  there  should  come  a 
great  plan  for  the  improvement  and  use  of 
our  rivers,  prepared  by  recognized  authorities 
an  I  b-^cked  by  the  national  and  state  execu- 
tives, and  so  thoroughly  placed  before  the 
nation  that  it  will  be  in  little  danger  of  muti- 
lation by  small  j)oliticians,  or  of  death  through 
public  indi (Terence. 

THE  ENGLISH  LABOR  PARTY  TURNS  SOCIALIST 

THE  Labor  Party  of  England  took  a 
momentous  step  late  in  January.  The 
great  conference  at  Hull,  after  protracted 
and  thorough  debate,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

''That  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Labor 
Party  should  have  as  a  definite  object  the  social- 
ization of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
and  exchange,  to  be  controlled  by  a  democratic 


State  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  community,  and 
the  complete  emancipation  of  Labor  from  the 
domination  of  capitalism  and  landlordism,  with 
the  establishment  of  social  and  economic  equality 
between  the  sexes.*' 

This  seems  "to  commit  the  Labor  Party 
in  a  very  complete  sense  to  Socialism" — an 
event  of  the  utmost  significance  when  one 
considers  that  there  are  already  41  Labor 
members  in  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the 
conference  was  far  from  unanimous,  and 
it  will  take  much  diplomacy  and  careful 
management  on  the  part  of  the  extreme  leaders 
to  hold  together  a  party  which  has  taken  so 
radical  a  step  by  a  vote  of  510,000  to  459,000. 
But  it  means  a  clear  marking  out  of  the  lines  on 
which  Labor  proposes  to  fight  in  England,  and 
it  is  the  most  definite  programme  of  Socialism 
yet  put  forward  by  an  organization  with  real 
voting  power  and   a  full   treasury  behind   it. 

ONE  LAW  FOR  LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

IN  THE  light  of  these  rather  sensational 
happenings  in  England  and  of  the  jubilant 
announcement  by  one  of  the  Socialist  organs 
that  this  party  has  grown  in  the  United  States 
from  2,000  in  1888  to  something  over  half  a 
million  to-day,  the  labor  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  last  month  are  most  notable. 
For  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that  we 
were  in  grave  danger  at  some  points  of  being 
urged  by  Labor  interests  into  special  and 
unfair  legislation. 

Two  most  important  cases  were  decided 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  Court.       • 

(i)  That  section  of  the  Erdmann  law  (enacted 
ten  years  ago)  which  forbade  railroads  or 
other  interstate  carriers  to  discriminate  against 
an  employee  because  of  membership  in  a 
labor  union  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
The  court  held  this  to  be  **an  arbitrary  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  contract  which  no 
Government  can  legally  justify  in  a  free  land"; 
and  this  ^*  invasion  of  personal  liberty  as  well 
as  of  the  right  of  {)roperty''  is  consequently 
nullified. 

(2)  Most  fundamental  of  all  was  the  pro- 
nouncement against  boycotting,  to  which 
labor  has  so  frequently  resorted  in  its  battles 
of  late  years.  A  Connecticut  hat-manufacturer 
brought  suit  for  $80,000  damages  against 
200  members  of  the  local  union,  alleging  that 
they  had  suffered  to  this  amount  in  their 
interstate  trade  by  reason  of  the  open  and 
relentless  boycott  established   by  the  union. 
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The  Supreme  Court  held  unanimously  that 
a  case  withm  the  anti-trust  statute  was  set 
up,  and  the  manufacturers  are  consequently  in 
a  position  to  recover  from  the  boycotters  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  damages  they  have 
sustained,  in  accordance  with  the  Sherman 
law. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the 
sound  common  sense  of  the  average  citizen 
than  this  decision.  The  boycott  is  unfair 
and  im- American;  now  that  our  highest  court 
has  pronounced  it  illegal,  we  may  hope  that 
it  will  become  a  less  popular  weapon  in  labor 
quarrels. 

The  ordinary'  business  man,  too,  who  has  been 
at  times  fearful  and  upset  by  sensational 
political  developments  and  by  ill-considered 
legislative  experiments  and  pro{X)sals,  will 
take  fresh  courage  from  this  new  evidence 
of  a  sane  restraining  ix)wer  which  can  be 
relied  on.  We  may  count  on  progress  but  not 
on    recklessness. 

WHY  THE  RAILROADS  KILL 

THE  partial  record  of  train  accidents  in 
1907  published  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shows  that  more  than  five 
thousand  people  were  killed  and  more  than 
seventy-six  thousand  injured  on  American 
roads  in  that  year.  This  includes  only  passen- 
gers and  employees.  In  all  probability,  the 
number  of  *' other  persons"  killed  and  injured 
is  larger  than  the  totals  given  above. 

The  report  has  been  very  carefully  analyzed 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hoardman,  editor  of  the 
Railroad  Gazette,  His  analysis  shows  that 
the  lack  of  proper  railroad  discipline  is  the 
greatest  contributor}'  cause  to  the  slaughter. 
Behind  that  lack  of  discipline  the  critic  finds 
one  compelling  cause,  a  cause  against  which 
the  general   manager  has  struggled  in  vain. 


It  is  the  labor  union.  Mr.  Boardman  makes 
the  flat  statement  that  the  labor  unions  are 
arrayed  against  the  general  manager  in 
practically  every  effort  he  makes  to  eliminate 
inefficient  men,  or  to  establish  a  code  of 
discipline  that  will  be  really  efficient. 

It  is  a  serious  charge.  It  finds  substan- 
tiation in  careful  articles  in  the  Evening  Posl, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly y  and  many  other  publi- 
cations. More  than  that,  it  is  confirmed  by 
every  general  manager  who  will  consent  to 
talk  about  it.  Mr.  Boardman  points  his 
opinion  very  clearly  by  the  statement  that 
**the  unions  have  more  authority  in  the  em- 
ployment and  discharge  of  train  crews  and 
enginemen  than  has  the  management  on 
every  railroad  except  the  Reading  and  the 
Burlington. 

In  the  Atlantic,  Mr.  J.  O.  Fagan,  himself 
a  labor-union  man,  makes  the  .same  flat  state- 
ment in  very  startling  words: 

*'For  a  great  many  yeans  the  influence  of  the 
railroad  labor  organizations  has  been  consist- 
ently exerted  not  only  to  rai^e  wages  and  to 
improve  conditions,  which,  of  course,  is  per- 
fectly f)roper  and  justifiable,  but  also  to 
nullify  discipline,  to  destroy  personal  man- 
agement and  authority,  and  to  obliterate  from 
all  schedules  and  working  agreements  any 
reference  to  or  consideration  for  the  i)aramount 
interests  of  the  traveling  public." 

The  killing  by  our  railroads  is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  cause  of  it  is  manifold.  The 
demand  for  excessive  sj)ee(l,  the  lack  of  proj)er 
crossings,  of  fences,  of  guards,  of  watchmen, 
the  innate  recklessness  of  our  [)eo|)le,  the  un- 
bridled competition  on  the  main  lines  are  all 
contributor)^  causes.  To  these  must  be  added, 
as  the  most  imix)rtant  single  cause,  this  lament- 
able lack  of  discipline,  traceable,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  lalx)r  union  as  an  institution. 
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THE  wise  investor  is  not  to-day  seeking 
temporary  investments  for  his  funds. 
If  in  the  first  half  of  1907  he  put  his 
money  into  notes  and  maturing  bonds,  he  should 
now  be  seeking  an  opportunity  to  sell  his  notes 
and  short  bonds,  taking  up  good  long-term 
bonds  or  gilt-edge  stocks,  if  his  taste  lies  that 


way,  so  that  for  many  years  to  come  he 
may  enjoy  the  larger  revenue  that  comes  to 
the  buyer  who  gets  high-class  investments 
at  low  prices. 

The  exact  moment  of  highest  profit  in 
making  this  change  came  in  November  last. 
In    its    financial    article    in    the    November 
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number,  The  World's  Work  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  shrewd  buyer  who  had  saved 
from  5  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  his  capital 
by  selling  bonds  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  and  by  buying  short-term  notes  of  the 
standard  railroads  should  sell  his  notes,  or  at 
any  rate  cease  to  buy  more  notes,  and  seek 
permanent  investments  for  his  capital.  Judg- 
ing by  letters  received  from  investors  in  the 
meantime,  many  followed  this  advice.  The 
letters  continue  to  come,  many  of  them  asking 
whether  or  not  the  advance  in  high-class 
bonds  since  that  date  has  changed  the  situation 
enough  to  vitiate  the  advice  given  at  that 
time. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  market  prices  have 
lessened  the  advantage  to  be  gained;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  high-grade  bonds  are  still 
the  better  of  the  two  classes  of  investment. 
I  do  not  advise  purchasing  high-grade  bonds 
with  money  that  may  be  needed  in  business 
or  in  buying  a  house,  or  in  any  other  pursuit 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  If  a  man 
has  a  sum  of  money  saved  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose and  is  likely  to  want  it  before,  say,  191 5, 
he  had  better  invest  it  in  notes  or  bonds  ma- 
turing about  the  time  that  he  expects  to  use 
the  money.  Only  in  that  way  can  he  be 
certain  of  his  whole  principal  and  interest. 

If,  for  instance,  one  has  funds  withdrawn 
from  business,  and  expects  that  in  July  or 
August,  1908,  he  will  want  it  again  in  his  busi- 
ness, he  had  better  not  tie  it  up  in  long  bonds. 
If  he  cannot  loan  it  on  six  months'  loans  in  his 
own  locality,  he  can  buy,  for  instance,  a  block 
of  Utah  &  Northern  first-mortgage  7  per  cent, 
bonds,  which  will  fall  due  and  be  paid  on 
July  ist.  Any  good  bond  house  can  get 
them  for  him,  probably  to  give  him  6  per  cent, 
interest.  The  money  is  certain,  because  the 
bonds  are  a  first-mortgage  on  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  come  ahead  of  all  of  the  big  bond 
issues  of  that  company,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
stocks.  There  are  many  other  similar  bonds, 
so  far  as  maturity  goes;  these  are  cited  merely 
as  an  example.  A  man  may  get  good  bonds 
to  mature  on  the  first  day  of  almost  every 
month  of  every  year,  and  may  learn  in  that 
way  exactly  what  interest  he  will  get  and 
exactly  when  he  will  have  his  principal. 

This  method,  which  is  a  special  kind  of 
investment,  is  here  outlined  because  it  is 
thought  that  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  taken  out  of  business  for  the  time  being. 
There  is  no  need  to  let  funds  of  this  sort  lie 


idle.  Few  men  are  in  a  position  to  make 
loans  of  their  money  in  conmaerce,  as  the 
banks  do.  Every  business  man  who  has  idle 
funds  should  at  least  take  the  trouble  to  look 
into  this  scientific  and  sensible  method  of 
gaining  some  return  from  the  money  which 
he  has  been  compelled  to  take  out  of  his  busi- 
ness. It  must  be  added  that  funds,  if  well 
invested  in  this  way,  are  not  tied  up,  because 
the  investment  can  be  turned  over  at  any  time 
in  the  market  at  practically  the  same  price 
paid  for  it.  If  business  should  improve 
faster  than  expected,  the  funds  to  carry  it  on 
will  be  almost  as  handy  as  though  they  lay 
in  the  bank. 

For  the  average  investor,  who  wants  a  long 
and  a  steady  return  from  his  money  at  a  good 
rate,  the  high-grade  bond  market  is  to-day 
the  proper  field  for  study.  It  is  true  that  the 
short-term  notes  and  bonds  will  give  him 
6  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  while  the  bond 
market  will  not  pay  much  over  5  per  cent, 
at  best;  but  there  is  little  advantage  to  the 
a\'erage  buyer  in  getting  6  per  cent,  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  then  taking  his  chances 
in  reinvesting  his  funds.  Judged  by  past 
history,  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  more  than 
4  J  per  cent,  on  bonds  that  he  will  buy  at  that 
time,  bonds  which  would  to-day  >aeld  5 
per  cent. 

Briefly,  then,  I  propose  to  take  up  some  of 
the  more  .important  points  to  be  considered 
in  making  long-term  investments  in  good 
bonds  at  the  present  time.  To  make  the 
matter  concrete,  the  writer  recently  directed 
a  fund  of  $15,000  for  an  English  investor  who 
is  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  American  mar- 
ket. He  wanted  to  be  "comfortable"  in  his 
investment.  He  desired  to  be  as  far  removed 
from  bankruptcy,  or  other  financial  compli- 
cation, as  possible. 

The  advice  given  to  him  was  to  buy  only 
the  bonds  of  the  strongest  railroads  in  this 
country.  The  final  selection  gave  him  bonds 
of  the  New  Haven,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the 
Lake  Shore.  Some  of  the  securities  were 
short-term,  and  the  net  return  from  the  fund 
is  nearly  6  per  cent.  It  will  surprise  a  good 
many  people  to  learn  that  such  an  investment 
could  be  made  in  the  securities  of  these 
railroads. 

To-day,  looking  for  an  investment  that  will 
run  for  more  than  ten  years,  one  should  first 
study  these  same  roads,  adding  to  the  list. 
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perhaps,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the 
Great  Northern,  and  the  Illinois  Central. 
These  seven  railroads  make,  perhaps,  the 
"select  list"  of  our  American  rails.  To  them 
the  conservative  investor  may  turn  with  per- 
fect confidence  that  their  bonds  will  give  him 
ample  security  for  principal  and  interest. 

What  bond,  of  each  railroad  in  the  list, 
will  give  an  investor  the  best  net  revenue  for 
a  ten-year  period  or  longer?  Which  one,  or 
two,  of  the  bonds  picked  out  will  be  most 
satisfactory?  These  are  the  questions  that  the 
average  investor  will  want  answered.  By  way 
of  definite  information,  the  best-paying  bond 
of  each  road  is  indicated  below,  with  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  gained  by  buying  it  at  about 
the  present  prices,  and  holding  it  until  it  is 
paid  off: 


Road 


Bond 


Rate         Yield 


Pennsylvania  Long  Isl.  ref.,  1949  4%  S4.60 

New  Haven  Debenture,  convertible  6%  s-oo 

Lake  Shore  N.  Y.  C.  Equip.,  1918,  etc.     5^  5.10 

Northwestern  Debenture,  192 1  $%  4.00 

Gt.  Northern  C.  B.   &  Q.  coll.,  1921  4?o  4-6o 

111.  Central  Coll.  Trust,  1952  4%  430 

Burlington  Iowa  Div.  s.f.,  19 19  5%  4.60 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  in  this  field 
there  are  not  many  chances  to  get  really  cheap 
bonds.  If  I  were  to  select  for  the  average 
investor  from  this  list,  the  choice  would  fall 
to  the  New  Haven  new  debentures  and  the 
equipment  trust  notes  recently  issued  by  the 
New  York  Central.  They  bear  the  guaranty 
of  the  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Central,  Big 
Four,  and  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  - 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  New  York  Central. 
They  mature  on  November  ist,  and  can  be 
bought  to  come  due  in  any  year  from  1908  to 
T922. 

The  New  Haven  bonds  are  peculiar,  prob- 
ably because  they  were  sold  during  the  panic 
period  and  had  to  be  peculiar  in  order  to  find 
any  kind  of  a  market.  In  fact,  the  reason 
why  these  bonds  and  the  New  York  Central 
notes  are  probably  the  cheapest  of  the  list  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  both  issues  were  "emer 
gency  issues"-  that  is,  were  put  out  during  the 
present  stringency.  Probably,  when  times 
come  back  to  normal,  these  two  l)on(js  will  be 
hard  to  buy  at  their  present  y)riccs. 

This  is  the  narrowest  possible  field  for  in- 
vestment. I  do  not  l)elieve  that  the  average 
investor  need  confine  himself  to  it.  It  is 
outlined  to  give  some  guidance  to  the  people 
who  want  to  be  owners  of  bonds  that  repre- 
sent only  the  ver}^  strongest  of  our  railroads, 


and  to  get  the  best  possible  results  out  of  such 
investment. 

The  search  of  the  average  man  for  invest- 
ments will  carry  him  away  from  these  bonds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  two  issues  selected  above 
and  some  of  the  more  recent  debenture  issues 
by  the  Lake  Shore  and  the  New  Haven. 
Full  information  about  these  newer  issues 
may  be  obtained  from  any  manual  of  bonds, 
or  from  any  banking-house.  The  bond 
dealers  are  always  glad  to  send  such  informa- 
tion to  anyone  who  wants  it,  whether  he  be 
a  customer  or  not.  If  a  man  writes  to  a  bond 
house  of  high  standing,  and  asks  it  to  send 
him  information  about  bonds  from  time  to 
time,  he  will  probably  receive  all  the  ipfor- 
mation  he  may  want.  A  specific  question 
about  any  issue  will  also  be  attended  to,  with- 
out any  expense  to  the  (juestioner. 

Probably  the  best  field  for  the  average  man 
to-day  lies  in  the  class  of  bonds  that  are 
usually  called  ''middle-class."  They  may  be 
first-mortgage  bonds  on  pretty  good  railroads, 
second-mortgages  on  ver\'  good  railroads,  gen- 
eral mortgages,  refunding  mortgages,  converti- 
ble bonds,  or  even  debenture  ])onds  on  strong 
railroads.  It  is  a  big,  broad  class,  including 
nearly  all  the  bond  issues  that  make  up  three- 
quarters  of  the  railroad  bond  transactions 
on  the  New  York  Slock  F^xchange. 

A  few  of  these  issues  of  bonds  are  noted 
below,  with  about  the  return  that  may  be 
obtained  by  j)urchasing  them  lo-day.  Two 
months  ago,  many  of  them  sold  at  prices  from 
5  to  12  per  cent,  lower  than  their  present 
prices.  Yet,  to-day,  they  are  nearly  all  many 
points  lower  than  the  high  price  at  which 
they  have  sold  within  the  ])ast  four  years: 

Hoiul  Vi'id 

$5.  ro 
<;.oo 
.\.So 
5.50 
4.70 
4.80 


Alchi.-^on.  (orivt-rtililc  5".s 

Rock  I^I.unl  refunding  4's 

Norfolk    ^:  W<M<'rn  divisional   4'- 

St.  Ixiuis    \-  San  Frantisco  n-funilin^  4'> 

Southrm  Pai  ilu   n-nindin^  j's 

()irm)n  Short  Line  nfundin^c  4 


Colorado    iV  Southern  refundinu    jl-  5.40 

These  are  pretty  good  l)()n<ls  to  give  such 
returns.  One  in  the  list,  the  Rock  Island 
Refunding  -I's,  is  legal  for  savings  banks  in 
New  York.  The  others  are  not  legal.  Prac 
tically  all  of  the  bon<Is  are  new  issues,  having 
been  created  within  the  last  few  years.  They 
are  *' junior''  to  the  older  i.ssues  of  the  same 
companies;  that  is,  they  all  have  other  bond 
issues  that  have  a  claim  on  the  property  com- 
ing ahead  of  the  claim  of  those  bonds. 
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AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST  IN  THE  SAHARA 

ITS  LANDSCAPE  OF  RIOTOUS  COLORS  AND  THE  PICTURESQUENESS  OK  ITS 
PEOPLES  —THE  CARAVAN  COMMERCE  OF  A  SEA  OF  SAND-DUNES  AND  OASES 

BY 

CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG 

(ah  AOVENTVmOlJS   fLLUSTlATOK  WHO  WEtTT  TO  THE  CttWM  DtetUt  t^Jll  HIS  MATKRIAL,  AND  WHO  IS   NOW   IN  PATAGONIA) 


FOR  a  ihousand  miles  along  the  western 
half  of  North  Africa,  the  Great 
Desert  is  screened  from  Europe  by  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  whose  lofty  peaks  cut  a 
ragged  line  along  the  sapi5hire  vault  above 
them.  At  their  base  the  Mediterranean,  under 
the  yellow  light  of  the  southern  sun,  breaks 
unceasingly  against  the  dark  coast -rocks  in 
a  glistening  band  of  gold  which  at  night,  like 
a  scimitar,  flashes  in  phosphorescent  streams 
of  silver  fire. 

For  a  thousand  miles  along  the  eastern 
half  of  the  continent,  the  Desert  meets  the 
coast  and  its  golden  sands  blend  green  with 
the  blue  of  the  sea.  But  here  nature,  as 
though  timid  at  thus  baring  the  Desert  to  the 
men  and  the  winds  of  the  north,  has  shrunk 
back  the  coast-line  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  highways  of  water-travel  and  lined  the 
barren  shores  with  hidden  reefs  and  danger- 
ous quicksand?;. 

The  desert  eagle  soaring  far  above  the  tawny 
^rf^ce  of  th?  Sahara  looks  down  on  great, 


wonderfully  shaped  sand- reaches;  here  merg- 
ing softly  into  broad  expanses  of  desert  grass, 
or  creased  where  dry  river-beds  have  been 
etched  into  the  plains;  there  vignetting  among 
the  foothills  of  heat-soaked  mountain  ranges 
whose  loftiest  peaks  are  crowned  with  turbans 
of  snow. 

The  fertile  littoral  and  the  mountainous 
region  of  Barbary,  which  extends  as  far  back  as 
the  high  plateau  lands,  are  called  by  Arabs  the 
Teli.  It  is  a  remarkably  rich  grain-producing 
country.  Then  comes  the  territory  which 
they  designate  the  Sah^ira  —  a  country  of  vast 
tablelands  over  which  is  sprinkled  a  veritable 
archipelago  of  oases.  Here,  under  the  shad- 
ows of  their  date  palms,  the  inhabitants  grow 
gardens  and  graze  flecks  and  herds  on  the 
open  pasturages.  Due  to  the  imperfection  of 
geographical  knowledge,  the  name  Sahara 
was  erroneously  applietl  by  Europeans  to  the 
entire  region  of  the  Great  Desert.  Beyond  these 
tablelands  of  the  Sahara  lies  what  to  the  Arabs 
is  the  real  Desert,  called  Guebia^  or  South,  a 
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vague  term  applying  not  only  to  the  arid 
wastes  which  we  call  the  Sahara,  but  also  to 
its  hinterland  J  the  Sudan. 

THE   PEOPLE   OF   THE   DESERT 

The  native  races  who  people  these  three 
great  natural  divisions  of  northern  Africa 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads  —  Rer- 
liers,  Arabsj  and  Blacks.  The  Berbers  are 
descendants  of  the  countless  Semitic  hordes 
which  centuries  ago  came  from  no  one  knows 
where  and  settled  throughout  the  mountains 


The  Berber  race  is  best  represented  in  Bar-1 

bary  by  the  mid  Kabyles  of  the  Atlas,  and  in 
the  heart  of  the  Sahara  by  the  fierce  desert 
buccaneers,  the  Tuaregs,  only  by  %vhose  leave 
the  trader  passes  south  of  the  plateau  lands. 
Moor  and  Bedouin  best  typify  the  Arabs; 
the  Moor  is  a  town-dwelling  Arab,  the  Bed- 
ouin a  nomad.  Of  the  Blacks  there  are  two  j 
classes,  the  bond  and  the  free.  f 

In  the  vilayet  of  Tripoli  there  is  a  con- 
trolling Turkish  army.  In  almost  every  town 
of  Barbary  is  the  Oriental  Jew,  while   people 


HAGGLING    AND    BANTERING    IN    THE    MARKET-PLACE 
*Hepe  the  human  streams  of  brillianliy-gaHx:d  Orientals  converge,  then  widen  out  into  a  great,  conXetli -covered  lake" 


I 


ami  plateau  lands.  The  Arabs  are  the  pro- 
geny of  those  Islamites  who  swept  like  a 
whirlwind  out  of  Arabia  across  the  African 
deserts  and  the  vales  of  Spain  till  their  scim- 
itars Hashed  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  and 
the  muezzin's  call  echoed  through  the  valleys 
of  the  Basques.  Lastlyj  there  are  the  itinerant 
Blacks,  who  in  small  tribes  ha%^e  wandered 
north  from  the  Sudan ^  or  have  btTn  driven  up 
under  the  crack  of  the  slave-whip.  All  these 
people  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  intermar- 
r}ang  to  some  extent  has  gone  on  for  centuries* 


of  the  Christian  nations  var)^   numerically   in 
the  diHerent  states,  according  to  their  interests. 

THE  GLOEIES  OF  THE  DESEltT*S  COLOR  SCHEUE 

The  daily  aspect  of  the  Sahara  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  our  countrjs  for  in  the  Desert 
the  landscape  is  light  against  the  sky,  which 
in  color  so  nearly  complements  the  orange 
sand  as  to  greatly  intensify  the  contrast.  When 
daybreaks  on  the  Sahara,  the  sun  shoots  long 
shafts  of  roseate  tight  through  the  interstices 
of  the  palms;    their  dark  red-violet  shadows 
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wriggle  and  blend  away   over  the  gray-pinks 

and  greens  of  the  dew-wet  sands.  Soon  the 
violet  mists  have  turned  to  gold  and  day  has 
spread  its  brazen  mantle  on  the  sun -scorched 
desert.  Yow  feel  the  strange  wcirdness,  the 
lincanny  sohtude,  the  oppressive  heat  anfi 
monotony  which  make  the  day's  work  a 
constant  fight  against  fatigue^  ennui,  and 
sometimes  sun-madness.  Watch  the  sun  sink 
and  the  color  of  its  light  sift  through  space  as 
through  gems;  there,  where  the  blue  sky  lowers 
to  the  hot  sand,  il  might  have  filtered  through 
some  green  peridot  of  the  Levant*  Such 
are  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  Desert  w^hose 
charm  places  one  under  a  spell  which  is  be- 
yond the  [)ower  of  words  to  make  real  to  the 
imagination  of  one  who  has  never  seen  it, 

A  RTDE  THROUGH   DESERT  SANDS 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  ancients  saw  in 
the  Sahara,  dark -dotted  with  oases,  the  graphic 
simile  of  the  leopard's  skin.  It  was  on  this 
leopard  *s  skin  that  one  mid -July  day  1  looked 
from  under  the  broad  li[)  of  my  sun-helmet 
across  the  desert  wastes  of  Tripoli.  The  call 
of  those  limitless  reaches  is  as  subtle  and  insidi- 
ous as  must  be  that  of  the  snow-fields  of  the 
Arctic,  Listening  to  it,  one  is  beguiled  onward 
against  the  gentle  pressure  of  its  capricious 
southeast  .breezes,  under  which  the  date-palms 
nod  their  graceful  crests  over  the  murmuring 
oases. 

No  sound  but  the  short  scuff  of  our  horses 
and  the  creaking  saddle-leathers  broke  the 
stillness;  no  shadows  except  our  own  painted 


ARAB  AND  BLACK  CAKAVANEERS 
**TbF  men  who  comiucl  thr  caravans  hate  neither  hofws  nnr  1 


splashes  of  azure  fell  upon  the  orange  sand* 
South,  the  almost  interminable  African  main 
reached  out  to  the  land  of  the  Blacks;  west 
to  east  it  swept  the  whole  width  of  Africa* 
I  realized  that  even  at  the  Red  Sea  it  merely 
pausal  for  a  moment  at  the  brink,  then  dipped 
beneath  the  limpid  waters  and  continued  across 
Arabia,  pL-rsia,  and  into  northern  India, 
covering  altogether  about  twice  the  area  of 
the  United  States.  Many  miles  behind  me 
white-walled,  bastioned  Trijx>li  lay  on  the 
edge  of  the  coast  like  a  great  silver  shell  in  a 
stretch  of  golden  sand,  and  I  felt  that  somehow 
I  had  drawn  back  the  veil  of  ages, 

Trijxili,  a  vilayet  of  about  35,000  people,  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  to  the  central 
Sudan;  consetjuentty,  it  is  the  focal  ix>int 
of  the  great  trans- Saharan  trade  routes.  It 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  Pasha,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army  of  occupation. 
No    Occidental    stranger  enters   the    country 


A  CARAVAN  OF  THE  COMPAGNTE  SAHARIENNE  BREAKING  CAMP 
"Day  has  spread  its  brazen  mantle  on  the  sun-scorched  desert*' 
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without  a  visaed  passport  and  no  one  is  sup- 
posed to  go  mto  the  Deserl  back  of  the  town 
without  special  |>crmission  from  Constanti- 
nople, which  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
However,  through  the  infiuence  of  friends  in 
Tripoli^  permission  to  travel  through  the 
Desert  was  given  me  by  the  Pasha,  but  I  was 
spietl  upon  over  the  greater  part  of  my  route. 

My  outfit  was  comTX)sef!  of  three  Tripolines, 
two  horses,  and  a  large  pack-donkey.  Beside 
me,  on  a  dapple-gray  stallion,  ro<:!e  old  Mu- 
raiche,  my  head  Arab,  His  hooked  nose  was 
like  a  vufture's  beak,  and  his  crafty  eyes  looked 
out  from  a  bronzed  and  wrinkled  physiognomy. 


My  trail  sometimes  led  through  districts 
of  clayey,  sandy  soil  over  which  desert 
grasses  undulated  softly  in  the  hot  windj 
here  the  trail  was  hard-packed  and  easily 
discernible.  Where  it  descended  into  the 
dried  river-beds,  the  tread  of  generations  of 
camels  had  worn  ravines  ten  or  twelve  feel 
deep.  These  interlaced  hke  the  paths  of  a 
ma^e,  and  passing  through  them  with  a 
caravan  was  hke  a  constant  game  of  hide- 
and-seek,  for  every  man,  eamet,  and  donkey 
look  Ws  own  course.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  these  river-beds  are  veritable 
ovens  of    heat,   but   in    winter   they   become 
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Ahead  of  us  ray  olher  men  -Ali,  an  Arab  of 
the  lower  class,  and  Mohammed,  a  powerful 
Berber— irudged  ankle-cieep  in  the  sand  beside 
the  donkey.  Someiimes  we  varied  the  monot- 
ony of  the  marcli  by  linking  ourselves  to  some 
caravan  which*  like  a  cok>ssal  sand -viper, 
twisted  its  way  among  the  sand-rlitnes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  Desert  one 
great  waste  of  level  sand.  Sand  there  is  in 
abundance,  but  there  are  also  rocky  areas, 
high  mouDtains,  and  labldands  over  which 
sweep  ihe  cold,  peneiraiing  winds  of  the 
African  winter.  Snow  even  has  been  known 
to  fall  In  the  highlands.  But  after  the  rains 
in  the  spring  tlie  whole  country  seems  to 
burst  forth  in  a  wealth  of  tlora. 


raging  torrents  in  which  men  and  animals 
frequently     lose    their   lives.     In    the    sandy 

areas  the  trails  are  often  mere  directions  and 
the  Arab's  compass  is  the  sun  ami  the  stars, 
for  the  passing  sandstorm  not  only  quickly 
obliterates  all  tracks  but  someiimes  a  single 
one  changes  the  tojMigraphy  of  the  land- 
scape. 

One  day  we  rode  our  exhausted  horses 
under  a  temperature  of  155  degrees  in  the  sun. 
There  was  no  shade  except  our  own  shadows, 
and  these  we  tried  to  throw  upon  our  horses' 
heads  as  much  as  possible,  for  we  had  little 
hope  of  their  surviving  the  hard  pull  over 
the  last  stretch  of  mountain  tra!L  Almost  every 
step  was  a  stumble^  and  it  was  a  staggering 
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A    STREET   SCENE    IN    A    DESERT   TOWN 
"The  tight  sifted  through  a  rainbow  of  sand-dust" 
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gait  that  at  nightfall  brought  us  to  a  small 
town,  where  we  halted  for  tw^o  days  to  recuper- 
ate. At  times,  the  heat  on  the  Desert  is  so 
oppressive  that  respiration  is  difficull. 


THE   CARAVANS   OF   COMMERCE 

For  centuries  these  trails  have  been  the  high- 
ways of  traffic,  the  great  arteries  of  the  Desert 
oft  red-paintccl  with  the  life-blood  of  cara- 
%'ans*  The  respect  paid  to  the  adventurous 
caravaneer  is  no  small  criterion  of  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  v^^hich  attend  the  traveler.  Cara- 
vans vary  in  siZQ  from  that  of  some  nomadic 


some  1,500  miles  of  arid  desert  before  it  reaches 
one  of  the  important  marts  of  the  Sudan  — 
Bornu,  Wadai,  Kuka,  or  Kano.  Tribute 
and  homage  are  exacted  on  the  route  by  the 
Tuaregs,  who  in  return  give  safe  convoy  to 
the  caravan,  often  by  arrangement  extending 
this  through  arljoining  territory.  These*  swar- 
thy guardians,  mounted  on  their  lurching 
camels,  invariably  prove  true  to  their  trust, 
defending  the  caravan  with  all  the  ferocity 
of  their  leonine  natures. 

After  many  stops  and  leaving  many  animals 
and   some  men  to  the  vultures,  the  caravan, 
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trader  or  esparto- picker,  who  trudges  beside 
I  us  few  camels  on  his  way  to  some  local 
market,  to  the  great  trans-Sahara  trade  cara- 
vans which  I  ha%^e  known  to  number  13,000 
camels,  not  to  mention  donkeys,  goats,  sheep, 
and  dogs  Such  a  caravan  is  rarely  met  with: 
it  takes  a  year  or  more  to  outfit;  thousands 
of  dollars  are  invested  by  Arabs  and  Jewish 
merchants,  and  men  and  animals  must  be 
carefully  selected.  lis  numerical  strength  is 
increased  by  smaller  caravans  whose  sheiks, 
believing  in  the  safety  of  numbers^  often  delay 
their  oi^ti  departure  for  months. 

Moving  south  from  Triix>li,  it  must   cover 


if  fortunate,  reaches  its  destination.  There 
its  merchandise  —  mostly  Manchester  goods, 
silk,  raw  silk,  and  cotton  gocxls,  but  including 
amtier,  beads,  etc.— is  bartered  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Sudan:  skins,  ivory^  ostrich 
feathers,  guinea  corn,  and  gold-dust.  A  year, 
perhaps,  after  its  arrival  it  begins  the  return 
voyage  with  a  cargo  likely  enough  amounting 
to  nearly  a  million  dollars  in  value;  and  it  is 
a  gamble  whether  it  ever  reaches  Tripoli. 

THE   CREW   OF   A   DESERT    FLEET 

The  men  who  conduct  the   caravans  have 
neither  horses  nor  tents.     Most  of  them  walk 
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the  entire  ^Woyage"  of  from  six  to  eleven 
months  each  way.  Occasionally  a  carava- 
neer  may  mount  a  lightly  burdened  camel  (if 
such  can  be  found)  or  stride  some  patient, 
trudging  donkey,  I  once  saw  one  of  thcsti  little 
beasts  on  the  way  to  market  sup[)orting  a  cor- 
pulent Arab,  a  bag  of  corn,  and  a  live  sheep. 
Now  and  again  ihelitlledonkey  showed  its  fatigue 
and  disgust  by  lying  down  in  ihe  road.  Noth- 
ing of  that  nature^  though,  could  disturb  the 
imperturbable  son  of  AUah^  who  held  in  place 


saddle,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  model  from 
which  our  Western  stock-saddle  originated. 
The  horse-riding  Tuaregs  have  a  stirrup  w^hich 
in  size  is  the  olher  extreme  of  that  used  by 
the  Arabs,  it  being  just  large  enough  lo  admit 
the  big  toe.  Those  Tuaregs  who  infest  the 
northern  deserts,  and  Ihe  Asgar  and  Kelowds 
Tuaregs  who  control  the  Tripoli-Sudan  routes, 
use  the  riding  cameh 

I  have  never  set^n  men  of  a  trade  caravan 
carry    tents.     They    wear    a    heavy    woolen 
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MOHAMMED  BREWING  TEA  IN  THE  DESERT     KITCHEN  '*      ML  RAICHE  IN  THE  BACKGROUND 


the  com  and  the  sheep  and  stood  astride  the 
ass,  forcing  it  to  lift  him  as  it  regained  its  feet. 
The  horse  is  used  only  for  riding.  Some 
fine  brecxls  are  found  among  certain  tribes 
of  the  Tuaregs  and  others  in  the  extreme 
south,  or  are  owned  by  the  wealthy  Arabs  of 
Barbar>'.  Those  seen  about  the  towns  and 
oases  are  ordinary  specimens  and  are  abomi- 
nably  treated  The  Arab  generally  uses 
a  cruel  bit,  goads  his  horse  unmercifully  wnth 
the  sharp  comers  of  his  broad,  scoop-like 
stirrups  of  steel,  and  has  a  bad  habit  of  drawing 
it  up  sharply  out  of  a  full  mn.  He  is  greatly 
aided  in  this  feat  by  the  character  of  the  Arab 


I 


outer  garment  called  a  "baracan.'*  This 
an.swers  all  their  immediate  needs  in  the  way 
of  clothing.  In  its  loose  folds  the  native 
carries  anything  from  his  shot^s  to  his  coarse 
staple  food,  barley  bread.  At  one  caravan- 
sary I  found  Mohammed  rinsing  my  dishes  in 
some  stagnant  water  and  carefully  wiping 
them  on  his  baracan,  which  >K>re  all  the  hall- 
marks of  a  family  heirloom.  In  winter  the 
baracan  is  a  protection  against  the  chilling  M 
winds,  in  summer  against  the  intense  heat.  ■ 
When  the  mid -day  halt  is  made^  Mohammed 
casts  off  the  loads  from  either  side  of  the 
recumbent    camels    and     with    his    baracan 
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constructs  an   improvised   tent,   propped   up 
with  gun  or  stick. 

ISLES   IN   A   SEA   OF   SAND 

Oases  practically  determine  the  courses  of 
the  trade  routes.  The  size  of  an  oasis,  like 
that  of  a  caravan,  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  but 
may  \SLry  from  a  few  date-palms  around  a 
desert  spring  to  areas  over  which  thousands 
of  these  "hermits,''  as  the  Arabs  call  the 
palms,  raise  their  deHcate  shafts.  The  town 
of  Tripoli  is  in  an  oasis  about  a  mile  wide 
which  stretches  its  palm  fringe  five  miles  along 
the  coast;  one  oases  south  of  Algeria  contains 
over  280,000  trees,  and  the  oases  of  Tuat, 
south  of  Morocco,  cover  many  square  miles 
of  territory.  The  word  oasis  originally  meant 
a  habitation,  which  in  turn  necessarily  signi- 
fied the  presence  of  water,  but  to-day  it  has 
become  so  modified  as  to  mean  any  cultivated 
spot.  Oases  are  practically  all  inhabited;  most 
of  them  are  the  result  of  man's  planting  and 
in  many  sandy  regions  a  constant  warfare 
must  be  waged  by  him  against  the  encroach- 
ing sands. 

Water  may  be  struck  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  Sahara  and  brought  to  the  surface  by 
artesian  wells,  which  are  destined  to  be  im- 
portant factors  in  its  development.  The 
presence  of  water  there  is  perhaps  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain.  One  follows  a  river,  which 
gradually  lessens  as  the  distance  from 
its  source  increases  until  it  is  finally  lost  — 
drunk  up  by  the  sands.  After  disappear- 
ing, it  follows  underground  courses  and 
with  other  streams  helps  to  form  vast  sub- 
terranean lakes.  Such  is  the  case  with  many 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Atlas.  These,  in  all  probability,  event- 
ually find  their  way  to  that  vast  depression 
of  which  the  salt-wells  of  Taodeni  are  the 
centre. 

IRRIGATION    IN    THE    DESERT 

Selecting  some  satisfactory  spot,  the  Arab 
digs  his  well,  sets  out  his  palms,  and  shortly, 
under  their  shadows,  raises  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. In  the  cool  of  the  day  he  hauls  water 
to  the  well-top  in  large  goatskin  buckets,  to 
be  automatically  sj)ilk'd  into  an  adjoining 
cistern.  This  filled,  a  gateway  is  opened 
through  which  the  sparkling  liquid  rushes 
and  finally  trickles  away  down  the  little 
ground  channels  by  which  the  garden  is  irri- 
gated.     Camel,  cow,   donkey,   or   wife   may 


LOST  IN  THE  DESERT 

be  the  motive  power  used  to  bring  the  water 
to  the  top  of  the  well.  This  is  achieved  by 
hauling  the  well-rope  down  the  inclined  plane 
of  a  pit.  There  was  one  well  I  used  to  visit 
in  the  oasis  of  Tripoli  that  was  tended  by  an 
old  blind  man.  Down  into  the  pit  he  would 
go  with  his  cow,  turn  her  about,  then  up  again. 
When  something  w-ent  wrong  with  the  tackle 
he  would  lean  dangerously  out  from  the  slimy 
well-curb  or  crawl  along  the  rope-beam  over 


AN  UNINVTTED  GUEST 
Strangen  are  spied  upon  hj  toldien,  vider  the  gube  of  protectioD 
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A  'SHACK'  UNDER  WHICH  WATER.  BROUGHT  FROM    A 
DISTANCE,  WAS  KEPT  IN  STONE  JARS 

the  opening  to  adjust  the  rope— no  easy  feat 
even  for  a  man  who  could  see. 

Outside  the  town  walls  and  in  many  oases, 
markets  are  held  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 
On  market-days,  after  breaking  their  lonely 
vigils  on  the  far-oflf  pasturages,  multitudes 
troop  in  from  ever\'  path,  driving  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Here  the  human  streams  of  bril- 
liantly-garbed Orientals  converge,  then  widen 
out  into  a  great,  confetti-covered  lake.  Inside 
the  town  gates,  other  shops  line  the  narrow 
streets  into  which  the  sunlight  sifts  through 
a  rainbow  of  sand-dust.  At  these  markets 
town  and  country  meet  to  trade  —  Berber, 
Arab,  Turk,  Jew,  and  Ethiopian  barter  their 
products  while  black  women,  their  heads 
covered  with  woven  plates,  haggle  and  banter 
over  their  wares. 

On  the  outskirts  of  some  towns  one  some- 
times happens  upon  pits  twenty  feet  in  depth 
and  as  many  wide.  These  are  corn-w^ells, 
in  which  corn  is  stored  when  famine  impends, 
just  as  it  has  been  done  by  these  Orientals 


"WE  CAMPED  NEAR  A  POOL  BY  SOME  RUSHES" 


since  time  immemorial.  Some  of  the  pits  near 
the  trail  have  fallen  into  disuse  for  the  time  being 
and  are  dangerous  traps  on  dark  nights. 

A   NIGHT   IN   A   CARAVANSARY 

Many  small  oases  have  only  a  caravansar)', 
a  place  of  rest  and  protection  to  caravans  from 
inclement  weather  and  desert  marauders.  It 
is  usually  a  rectangular  enclosure,  having  ar- 
cades along  the  sides  and  open  in  the  centre. 
There  is  one  entrance  protected  by  heavy  doors, 
which  are  barred  at  night.  Usually,  either 
town  or  countr}^  caravansaries  occur  so  fre- 
quently on  the  trails  that  long,  forced  marches 
are  seldom  necessar>'.  About  four  cents  per 
head  is  charged  for  camels  and  a  nominal  price 
for  goats  and  sheep;  and  green  fodder  and 
other  supplies  may  generally  be  obtained. 

One  evening  I  drew  rein  at  the  heavy  portal 
of  one  of  these  desert  caravansaries.  The 
place  was  literally  jammed  with  the  animals 
and  men  of  two  caravans  which  had  arrived 
before  us.  For  a  number  of  reasons  I  had 
objections  to  spending  the  night  in  such  close 
quarters,  preferring  to  risk  the  external  annoy- 
ance of  thieves.  Muraiche,  with  much  suavity, 
held  a  lengthy  conversation  with  the  keeper, 
who  shifted  the  little  blossom  which  he  wore 
tucked  at  the  top  of  his  ear  to  the  other  side 
of  his  head  and  moved  thoughtfully  away. 
Muraiche  informed  me  that  he  had  confided 
to  him  that  I  was  the  Consul  of  Cordova  and 
that  he  had  asked  permission  for  us  to  sleep 
under  the  olive  trees  within  the  mud-walls  of 
his  garden  —  which  was  no  small  favor  to 
be  granted  to  strangers.  The  keeper  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  yam,  spread 
mats  for  us  under  the  trees,  and  later  brought 
us  some  fruit  and  eggs. 

Well  knowing  that  not  one  of  my  men  would 
stay  aw^ake  during  his  watch,  I  slept  lightly. 
Toward  midnight  the  creak  of  my  pannier 
aroused  me.  Turning  my  head  cautiously,  I 
distinguished  a  large  w^olf-dog  in  the  dim  moon-  . 
light;  under  the  shadow  of  a  near-by  ix)me- 
granate  tree,  I  made  out  I  be  form  of  a  desert 
thief  quietly  directing  the  dog  in  his  plun- 
dering. Jumping  to  my  feet  and  giving  Mo- 
hammed (whose  watch  it  was)  a  hearty  kick  to 
arouse  him,  I  ran  after  the  retreating  marauders, 
who  disappeared  among  the  rushes  of  a  neigh- 
boring marsh.  Knowing  better  than  to  enter 
the  lair,  I  returned  to  camp  to  find  Mohammed 
bemoaning  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  broad-soled 
desert  slippers. 
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Water,  of  course,  is  an  important  feature  of 
caravan  trade.  Where  distances  between  oases 
are  great,  desert  wells  are  sunk  at  inten^als 
along  the  trails  —  and  in  Tripoli  I  ha%^e  seen 
them  faced  with  a  stone  curb.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  the  last  traveler  who  quenches  his 
thirst  to  cover  the  wtII,  and  failure  to  do  so 
is  the  greaiesl  breach  of  honor  and  custom. 
However,  careless  drivers  do  leave  wells  un- 
covered, and  the  pursued  will  drink  and 
then  destroy  the  well,  for  life  as  well  as  water 
is  sweet.  The  next  arriving  caravan  finds  the 
well  filled  with  sand,  or  the  water  fetid  with 
the  carcass  of  some  dead  animal;  and,  in 
consequence,  perchance  another  tragedy  of 
the  Desert  is  wmtten  on  the  sands* 

In  some  parts  of  the  Desert,  particularly  in 
the  country  of  the  Tuarcgs,  there  are  many 
hidden  wetls  known  to  them  alone.  These 
they  conceal  with  a  cover  of  wood,  bmsh,  or 
skins,  upon  which  they  again  spread  the  sand. 
Wells  play  an  im|)ortant  jmrt  in  desert  war- 
fare and  the  control  of  a  wtU  has  more  than 
once  been  the  determining  factor  in  a  desert 
fray,  the  besiegers  being  forced  to  retire  for 
water*  In  a  section  of  the  Gharian  Moun- 
tains, in  Tripolij  I  ran  across  a  ** shack'*  under 
which  water  was  kept  in  stone  jars  for  the  use 
of  passing  caravan  eers.  Among  the  jars 
squatted  an  old  parched,  country  Arab.  This 
man,  or  some  member  of  his  family,  volun- 
tarily saw^  to  it  that  the  jars  w^ere  never  empty, 
although  the  \valer  had  to  be  brought  a  long 
distance  by  donkey  —  and  this  wdtliout  re- 
muneration. The  jars  were  of  ancient  design 
and  their  pointed  ends  permitted  them  to  be 
placed  upright  in  the  soft  sand.  Indoors 
they  are  placed  in  a  corner.  To  wash  with 
water  in  tJie  Desert  would  be  wailful  w^aste  to 
the  Arab,  who  performs  his  ablutions  there 
with  sand,  as  his  law  prescribes.  Since,  in  all 
lands,  riches  consist  of  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  the  greatest  uni%x^rsal  need  and 
desire,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  some  parts  of 
those  arid  wastes  a  man  s  wealth  is  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  wells  that  he  controls, 

THE    BURDEN  OF   THE   TRAIL 

Fatiguing  travel  and  little  sleep,  with  the 
relentless  sun  beating  down  from  above  and 
the  everlasting  vibrating  heat-waves  wriggling 
up  from  beneath,  w^ill  in  the  end  tr>'  the  soul. 
The  very  watching  of  one's  men  and  animals, 
as  step  after  step  they  sink  ankle-deep  into 
the  sand,  is  wearying.    Sometimes  it  is  over 


naked  plains  containing  nothing  tipon  whkh 

the  strained  and  roaming  eye  can  rest;  then 
day  after  day  over  rolling  dunes  of  sand,  un- 
folding, ever- unfolding,  phantom-like,  away 
from  one.  Some  take  on  shapes  weird  and 
picturesque:  here^  like  fossilized  weaves  of  the 
sea;  there,  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other 
in  endless  monotony.  Even  its  grandeur  op- 
presses and  one  feels  as  though  a  hea^y  curse 
had  settled  over  this  land,  from  which  mar- 
velous fables  have  arisen  on  account  of  the 
loneliness  of  its  inhabitants. 


-VUi:  RIVKR-BEDS  ARE  VERITABLE  OVENS  OF  HEAT" 

Watch  a  light  zephyr  from  the  southeast 
as  it  plavfully  picks  up  and  twirls  the  whiffs 
of  sand-dust.  Perhaps  it  dies  down  as  quietly 
as  it  came  —  perhaps  the  wind  increases 
and  brings  the  terrific  sandstorm  in  its  wake. 
This  terror  of  caravans  may  last  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  week;  then,  from  the  yellow,  suiTo- 
cating  gloom,  the  surviving  remnant  of  a  cara- 
van  emerges,  perchance  to  struggle  on  over 
a  dilTerent  country  from  that  \vhich  surrounded 
it  when  the  storm  shut  down  on  the  landscafje. 
From  the  level  stretches  of  sand,  which  vary 
from  thirty  to  three  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
this  wind  will  pile  up  dunes  a  thousand  feet 
high;  or,  from  those  standing,  it  may  twirl  and 
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twist  out  huge  pillars  or  sand-devils  —  due^ 
say  the  Arabs,  to  ihe  caprice  of  passing  demons, 
During  the  irksome  monotony  of  long  days 
of  travel,  small  and  insignificant  things  arouse 
interest.  Here  and  there  a  lone  sand -lily  nods 
its  blossom  in  the  soft  wind,  and  little  desert 
snails  hang  like  racemes  of  white  lily  flowers 
to  the  under  side  of  the  tamarisk  bushes  and 
blades  of  rank  desert  grass,  WTien  with  a 
caravan,  the  lift  and  fall  of  the  great,  squdg- 
ing  feet  of  the  camels  holds  one  in  strange 
fascination  —  here  turning  a  black  beetle  upon 
its  back,  there  startling  a  sand -lizard,  which 
scurries  from  their  path.  Flick!  flick!  goes  its 
tail,  and  the  shiny,  toy -like  thing  disappears 
beneath  the  sand. 


Allah  has  bestowed  upon  them  turbans  in- 
stead of  diadems,  tents  instead  of  walls  and 
housesj  given  them  swords  as  entrenchmentSj 
and  poems  instead  of  written  laws. 

TELEGRAPHING   ACROSS  THE  SAND-DUNHS 

The  Desert  as  an  obstacle  to  communica- 
tion has  in  many  cases  been  greatly  exagger- 
ated. However,  the  numerous  bones  which 
strew  the  trails  bear  ample  evidence  that  the 
Desert,  like  the  sea,  claims  its  tribute  of  lives. 
Still,  it  is  a  practical  and  much-used  high- 
way to  lis  several  million  inhabitants.  The 
black  shepherds  of  the  high  steppes  of  the 
Adrar  region,  northwest  of  the  Niger  country, 
cross  the  Igidi  Desert  every  year  with  their 


A   FRENCH  OUTPOyX  IN  THK  DHSHRT 
*  France,  wiih  its  desert  forts  and  systematic  aggrandizement  of  the  sands,  will  soon  be  the  owner  of  the  Sahara*^ 


Passing  caravans  abva)'s  excite  curiosity* 
A  dark  mass  appears  on  the  horizon;  it  seems 
to  disintegrate  as  it  comes  nearer  and  one  soon 
discerns  the  great,  htmbering  camels.  It  may 
be  a  big  trade  caravan,  taking  the  greater  part 
of  the  forenoon  to  pass,  during  which  the  cara- 
vaneers  and  your  men  exchange  news.  Perhaps 
it  proves  to  be  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  who, 
like  the  will-o'-the-wisps  that  they  are,  sweep 
by  with  all  their  barbaric  paraphernalia 
fluttering  and  flapping  in  the  gusts  of  wind. 
Some  of  the  women  are  hidden  from  view  by 
v;ide-spreading,  gaudily-striped  palanquins.  At 
night  they  camp  in  a  sunken  spot  w^here  grow 
the  spiny  cacti  and  the  withered  camel- thorn; 
by  daybreak  on  the  morrow  they  are  a  speck 
on  the  horizon.    These  Ishmaelites  s^y  that 


flocks,  which  they  sell  in  the  great  markets 
in  the  oases  of  Tuat.  In  like  manner,  herds 
of  cattle  are  driven  from  the  south  into  the 
region  of  the  Hoggar  Tuaregs,  and  might  easily 
continue  north  into  Algeria  if  fodder  were 
grown  for  them  in  the  oases. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  draft-camel  into 
the  western  Sahara,  the  ancients  tell  of  a 
people  called  the  Garamantcs  who  made  the 
long  trans-Saharan  voyages  with  bunien-bear- 
ing  cattle,  and  many  inscriptions,  rough-he\^Ti 
on  the  desert  rocks,  bear  witness  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  these  people. 

Already  the  droning  hum  of  the  telegraph 
wire  is  heard  in  French  Barbary  and  through 
certain  sections  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
Sahara;  and,  in  Tripoli,  even  the  unpro^essive 
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Turk  has  stretched  a  single  wire  600  miles 
south,  connecting  the  sun-baked  town  of 
Murzuk  with  the  outer  world.'  France,  with 
its  desert  forts  and  systematic  aggrandizement 
of  the  sands,  will  soon  be  the  owner  of  the 
Sahara.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  one  may  purchase  a  railroad  ticket  from 
Tangier  to  Timbuktu. 

THE  GRANARY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  EMPIRE 

The  central  part  of  the  Desert  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  great  intrinsic  value,  al- 
though the  high  steppes  between  the  Sahara 
and  the  Sudan  could  be  converted  into 
pasturages  with  a  distinctly  economic  value. 
Such  use  is  made  of  the  plateau-lands  of 
northern  TripoU  and  southern  Tunisia  and 
Algeria.  Tunisia  has  but  a  million  and  a  half 
inhabitants;  under  the  Caesars  it  supported  a 
population  of  twenty  millions  and  still  had 
enough  cereals  to  stock  Rome,  acquiring  with 
Algeria  and  Tripoli  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  few  miles  back  in  the  mountains,  the 
crumbling  renmants  of  huge,  ancient  coffer- 
dams tell  the  tale  of  a  region  whose  plains, 
centuries  ago,  were  waving  grain-fields  and 
whose  mountainsides  and  valleys  were  verdant 
with  the  vine  and  olive  tree.  There  seems  good 


reason  to  believe  that  the  fertile,  tropical  vege- 
tation of  the  Sudan  is  encroaching  on  the 
Sahara.  Thus  empires  depart,  races  dissolve, 
and  religions  change  —  but  the  great  work 
of  the  Almighty  on  the  eternal  hiUs  and  the 
trackless  sands  goes  on. 

NIGHTFALL  ON  THE  DESERT 

Night  everywhere  transforms  the  common- 
place into  the  beautiful,  but  night  on  the  desert 
bewitches  the  imagination  and  allows  all  of  the 
romance  and  vague  fancy  of  one's  nature  to 
run  riot.  Go  out  after  the  dews  have  chilled 
the  air  and  stand  alone  on  the  moonlit  billows; 
hold  communion  with  those  mighty  impulses 
which  seem  to  issue  from  its  sands;  sound  the 
fathomless  deptLs  of  that  dark-blue  African 
sky,  resplendent  with  its  million  glittering 
stars;  let  your  eye  wander  on  and  on  over  the 
undulating  hillocks,  ever  rolling  away  to  the 
horizon  of  the  imagination  until  the  mysteri- 
ous spirits  of  the  desert  are  rising  dark  and 
ghost-like  out  of  the  shades  of  the  dunes. 
Then  find  your  way  back  to  your  rug — spread, 
perchance,  under  the  branches  of  some  gnarled 
old  olive  —  and  fall  asleep,  to  wander  among 
the  enchanted  chambers  of  some  Ali  Baba, 
through  the  mysterious  mazes  of  a  thousand 
and  one  nights. 


A  BULWARK  AGAINST  PANIC 

HOW  A  PROPERLY  GUARDED  SAVINGS-BANK  SYSTEM  IN  NEW  YORK  WEATH- 
ERED  THE  STORM  — THE  NEED  OF  SAVINGS-BANK  LAWS  IN  OTHER  STATES 

BY 

C.  M.  KEYS 


A  REPORTER  sat  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  one  of  the  big  New  York 
savings-banks,  talking  about  the  bond 
market.  A  young  man  came  in,  whispered 
a  few  words  to  the  president,  and  was  answered 
briefly:  "Show  her  in."  The  reporter  rose  to  go. 
"Wait,"  said  the  president,  "I  want  you 
to  see  a  savings-bank  at  work. " 

An  old  woman  slipped  through  the  door, 
which  swung  behind  her.  She  bowed  pro- 
foundly. The  reporter  noted  at  a  glance 
the  woollen  shawl,  the  old  battered  bonnet, 
the  big,  rough  shoes,  the  broad,  red  hands. 


"A  scrubwoman,"  he  thought. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  president.  "Is 
there  anything  you  would  Uke  to  ask  me?" 

"It's  about  me  money,  sir,"  she  said,  glanc- 
ing uneasily  at  the  reporter. 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  have  about  a  thousand  dollars  in  th' 
bank,  an'  I  wants  the  half  iv  it,"  she  said, 
"f'r  an  invistment.  He  wudn't  ginune  it 
unliss  ye  says  so." 

"What  kind  of  an  investment  is  it  that  you 
want  to  make?"  asked  the  president. 

She  named  a  new  mining  company,  floated 
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by.  Philadelphia  men  fo  re-open  an  alleged 
Aztec  mine. 

<<A  man  wint  down  our  strate,  an'  told  us 
all  about  it.  I  wants  t'  put  foive  hundred 
dollars  in.  He  sez,  sez  he,  as  t'  will  be  tin 
thousand  in  a  year,  an'  mebbe  fifty  thousand 
in  tin  years." 

"Can  you  afford  to  lose  that  money?  How 
did  you  get  so  much?" 

"Sure,  I  'amed  it,  sir,  all  iv  it,  wid  me 
hands,  an'  on  me  knees.  It  tuk  me  twinty 
years.    I  can't  afford  t'  lose  none  of  it  I" 

"This  mine,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  gambling 
concern.  The  men  who  are  trying  to  sell 
stock  to  you  have  no  reputations  to  lose.  They 
merely  want  your  money.  They  will  promise 
you  an}rthing.  You  will  never  get  it.  I  know 
dl  about  them  and  what  they  are  doing.  Now, 
if  a  stranger  came  along  to  you  and  wanted 
half  of  your  money  to  bet  on  the  racesj  in  the 
saloons,  would  you  lend  it  to  him?" 

"I  wud  not  I"  That,  at  least,  was  positive. 

"But  you  want  to  give  your  money  to  this 
stranger  to  take  to  Mexico,  where  you  can't 
reach  him,  and  sink  it  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
where  it  will  almost  surely  be  lost  forever,  to 
you,  at  least.      Do  you  think  that  is  wise?" 

"Sure,  I  don't,"  she  said.  "An'  it's  much 
obliged  I  am  t'  ye  f  r  y'r  advice.  I  guess  the 
likes  iv  me  shudn't  have  anny  money!" 

She  came  over  to  the  big  desk,  forgetting 
her  first  shyness,  and  impulsively  wrung  the 
president's  hand.  Then  she  turned  and  went 
out  with  a  hasty  "Beg  y'r  pardon,  sir." 

"You  will  see,"  said  the  president  to  the 
reporter,  "that  a  savings-bank  is  a  sort  of 
nurse  to  these  financial  babes.  The  people 
who  have  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank 
are  the  natural  prey  of  the  sharpers.  One 
has  to  be  all  eyes.  The  mining-sharps  are 
pretty  bad,  but  the  real-estate  sharps,  who 
want  to  sell  a  poor  woman  two  or  three  beau- 
tiful lots  on  the  edge  of  some  Long  Island 
swamp,  are  the  worst.  We  have  more  of  them 
on  the  East  Side  than  of  any  other  vermin." 

From  that  day  to  this  the  reporter,  who 
is  the  writer  of  this  article,  has  looked  at  sav- 
ings-banks through  different  eyes.  Formerly 
they  appeared  to  be  merely  business  insti- 
tutions, gathering  together  the  funds  of  the 
people,  investing  them  wisely  within  the  leash 
of  the  savings-bank  law,  but  straining  con- 
stantly at  tlmt  leash.  They  seemed  to  be 
wise,  keen,  eager  collectors  of  the  people's 
money.   Theyseemedtogrbwrichand powerful. 


Months  of  quiet  study  that  followed  the 
incident  of  the  Irish  scrubwoman  and  the 
president  convihced  me  that,  in  New  York 
City,  at  least,  there  is  a  great  group  of  strong, 
rich,  influential  savings-banks,  ofikered  by 
men  keen  enough  to  avoid  all  traps,  who  give 
the  best  of  their  brains  and  energy  to  just 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  reporter  saw  that 
morning  on  the  East  Side.  A  savings-bank 
has  come  to  be  considered  not  so  much  a 
business  institution  as  a  philanthropy.  It 
is  a  safe  haven.  Its  president,  to  fill  his  posi- 
tion well,  must  be  the  never-failing  light- 
house on  the  reefs  outside. 

GUARDING  THE  POOR  MAN'S   MONEY 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  two  men  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  New  York* 
One,  the  late  John  Harsen  Rhoades,  president 
of  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank,  spent  the 
best  efforts  of  his  old  age  in  makhig  a  strong 
fight  against  the  admission  of  new  and  .un- 
tried bonds  to  the  list  of  investments  legal  for 
New  York  savings-banks.  In  the  midst  of 
his  losing  fight  against  the  new  Rock  Island 
refunding  bonds,  three  years  ago,  I  talked 
with  him  about  the  business  of  the  savings- 
banks.  He  was  slightly  disheartened.  He 
saw  the  end  of  the  fight. 

"The  time  may  come,"  he  said,  "when  the 
financial  powers  will  be  able  to  use  the  funds 
of  the  savings-banks  for  their  own  purposes, 
to  load  them  with  worthless  bonds,  or  at  least 
with  bonds  far  weaker  than  they  are  allowed 
to  buy  to-day.  They  made  a  beginning  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  Governor,  signed  the  bill 
that  let  the  Chicago  and  Alton  bonds  in. 
This  Rock  Island  business  is  the  second 
step.  I  don't  know  what  the  next  may 
be.  I  only  hope  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  Wall  Street  powers  may 
ride  the  savings-banks  as  to-day  they  ride 
so  many  of  the  national  banks  and  trust 
companies!" 

In  New  York  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 
To-day  it  looks  as  though  it  would  never 
come.  Mr.  Rhoades  died  more  than  a  year 
ago,  but  his  traditions  still  live  and  are  general 
tbat)ughout  the  ranks  of  the .  savings-bank 
officers  of  the  city. 

A  savings-bank  should  be  an  institution 
devoted  to  the  keeping  of  the  funds  of  the 
"little  people,"  to  the  payment  of  proper 
interest  on  those  funds,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  most  absolute  safeguards  conceivable 
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around  about  those  funds.  The  whole  object 
of  the  savings-bank  should  be  the  securing 
of  perfect  safety,  and  it  should  pay  interest 
only  as  high  as  is  compatible  with  that  safety. 

The  object  of  a  commercial  bank,  on  the 
other  hand,  is,  or  should  be,  to  give  to  its  de- 
positors, who  are  also  its  customers,  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  turning  their  credit  into 
cash  or  working  capital.  Safety  is  desirable, 
but  the  main  characteristic  of  a  really  success- 
ful comn:ercial  bank  is  that  it  gives  to  its 
customers  exactly  the  amount  of  credit  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  That,  itself,  means 
safety.  The  man  who  deposits  $1,000  in  a 
commercial  bank  does  not  want  interest  at 
the  rate  of  $35  or  $40  a  year.  He  wants  to 
have,  say,  $4,000  of  credit;  that  is,  to  be  able 
to  borrow  that  amount  from  the  bank  on  his 
note,  or  on  the  notes  of  his  customers,  or  on 
some  other  form  of  commercial  paper.  He 
will  get  his  return  in  the  money  he  can  make 
that  $4,000  earn  during  the  time  he  has  it 
from  the  bank. 

The  two  institutions  are  vitally  diflFerent. 
The  commercial  bank  is  purely  a  business 
affair;  the  savings-bank  is  a  philanthropy. 
The  commercial  bank  must  keep  its  cash  in  a 
liquid  form,  that  is,  invested  in  loans  and  in 
other  ways  that  keep  the  stream  of  cash  stead- 
ily flowing  in  and  out:  the  savings-bank  may 
find  out  just  what  proportion  of  its  funds 
remains  permanently  on  deposit,  and  may 
invest  that  amount  in  long-term  bonds,  or 
mortgages,  or  any  other  fixed  form  of  debt. 
Clearly,  the  people  who  put  funds  into  a 
commercial  bank  put  them  there  just  as  they 
put  money  into  their  business,  to  get  advan- 
tages large  or  small,  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business  season;  but  the  savings 
depositor  puts  away  his  funds  for  safe-keep- 
ing, as  one  might  hide  his  money  in  a  chest 
or  stocking  for  an  anchor  to  windward  when 
the  storms  blow. 

The  glory  of  the  older  states  of  the  Union 
is  that  they  have  come  to  recognize  this  funda- 
mental difference  and  to  embody  it  in  their 
laws.  The  shame  of  the  newer  states  is  that 
to-day  there  are  no  laws  on  their  statute  books 
that  establish  extra  safeguards  about  the  ftmds 
of  the  ''little  people,"  the  blind,  the  unlet- 
tered, the  poor,  the  ignorant — the  people  who 
cannot  see  for  themselves  but  must  be  guided 
and  guarded  by  the  law. 

New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  ex- 
cellent laws  to  govern  the  savings-banks.    Con- 


necticut, New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  Mich- 
igan, Maine,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  have 
fair  laws.  From  that  snaall  list,  the  record 
of  intelligent  guidance  in  the  investment  of 
such  funds  dwindles  down  to  nothing.  And 
that  "nothing"  measures  the  laws  that  exbt 
in  two-thirds  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 

THE  WELL-DRAWN  NEW  YORK   LAW 

To  make  clear  to  what  lengths  the  regula- 
tion of  such  investment  should  go,  the  law 
of  New  York  state  is  summarized  briefly  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  Small  technical 
distinctions  are  omitted,  only  the  broad  lines 
of  the  law  being  noted.  New  York  savings- 
banks  may  invest  their  deposits: 

1.  In  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  of 
New  York  state. 

2.  In  the  bonds  of  other  states  that  have  not 
defaulted  within  ten  years. 

3.  In  municipal  bonds  of  New  York  state 
municipalities. 

4.  In  the  bonds  of  any  dty  in  a  state  admitted 
to  statehood  prior  to  1896  and  which  has  not 
defaulted  on  any  of  its  bonds  since  1861.  The 
debt  of  such  dty,  however,  must  not  exceed  7 
per  cent  of  its  assessed  valuation. 

5.  In  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  New 
York  state.  Such  mortgages  must  not  exceed 
60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  improved  property,  nor 
40  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  unimproved  property. 

6.  In  fijTst-mortgage  bonds  of  strong  railroads 
which  have  paid,  for  at  least  five  years,  dividends 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on  their  stocks,  but  the 
stocks  must  be  at  least  equal  in  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  debt  of  the  road. 

7.  In  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  railroads  in 
New  York,  on  the  same  conditions.  Not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  shall  be  invested 
in  railroad  bonds,  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
in  the  bonds  of  any  one  road. 

8.  Cash,  •  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  deposits,  may  be  kept  on  hand,  or  on  deposit 
with  state  or  national  banks,  or  trust  companies. 

9.  The  trustees  may  loan  this  cash  if  they 
prefer,  on  collateral,  but  the  collateral  must  con- 
sist of  such  bonds  as  are  enumerated  in  sections 
I  to  7,  above,  and  the  loan  must  not  exceed  $90 
to  every  $100  of  collateral,  at  its  market  value. 
If  the  securities  decline,  the  savings-bank  must 
demand  the  payment  of  the  loan  or  the  increasing 
of  the  security. 

This  is  a  very  strict  law.  The  layman 
can  perhaps  better  understand  its  strictness 
through  the  enumeration  of  a  few  things 
that  the  savings-bank  cannoi  do. 

I.    It  cannot  loan  roon^  on  notes,   dntfts, 
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N)U  of  exchange,  nor  on  any  personal  securities 
whatever.   . 

a.    It  cannot  buy  stocks  of  any  kind  whatever. 

3.  It  cannot  buy  any  bonds,  nor  other  securi- 
ties, of  any  industrial,  manufacturing,  or  street- 
railway  company. 

4.  It  cannot  buy  or  loan  money  on  form 
lands,  nor  on  mortgages  outside  of  New  York  state. 

5.  It  cannot  buy  any  bonds  that  are  not  first- 
mortgage,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Even  such  strong 
bonds  as  the  New  York  Central  or  Lake  Shore 
debentures,  or  a)llateral  trust  bonds,  cannot  be 
bought. 

6.  It  cannot  buy  any  real  estate  bond  nor  mort- 
gage except  after  a  full  and  complete  examination 
of  the  pn>|>erty  by  a  committee  of  its  trustees. 

Now,  if  aomeone  tells  you  that  the  "pirates 
ot  tinMcc**  have  borrowed  the  money  of  the 
"llttlt^  jKH>plc'*  to  finance  speculations  in  Wall 
Street,  or  to  help  float  some  fantastic  holding 
Com]>any,  some  steamship  combine,  some 
great  industrial  trust,  you  may  answer  him  and 
My: 

"Not  in  New  York  state:  there  is  not  in 
the  savings-banks  of  this  state  one  single 
dollar's  worth  of  any  man's  notes,  nor  one 
single  dollar's  worth  of  any  'trust'  securities, 
nor  one  single  dollar's  worth  of  any  holding- 
company's  bonds,  nor  one  single  dollar's  worth 
of  any  stock,  even  the  best." 

You  will  not  be  far  wrong.  It  is  true  that  in 
IQOO  the  banks  were  persuaded  to  buy  some 
Chicago  and  Alton  3  per  cent,  bonds;  but  it 
is  also  indubitably  true  that  those  bonds  will 
always  pay  their  interest,  and  be  paid  in  full 
when  they  mature.  It  was  a  rift,  but  it  was 
a  small  one.  Moreover,  the  rift  has  not 
widened,  but  rather  closed.  For  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  savings-banks  did  not  buy  the 
bonds,  and  of  those  that  did,  many  have  sold 
them. 

"But,"  another  man  may  say,  "if  the  sav- 
ings-banks can  loan  money  to  the  trust  com- 
panies, or  state  banks,  and  the  Wall  Street 
|)eople  may  borrow  from  them,  is  that  not 
the  same  thing  as  to  loan  the  money  direct  ?" 

It  is  not,  because  the  law  provides  that 
when  a  savings-bank  deposits  money  in  a  trust 
company  or  state  bank,  the  savings-bank  is 
a  ^* preferred"  depositor;  that  is,  that  in  case 
of  failure  or  suspension,  the  savings-bank 
hai  the  first  claim  on  the  assets  of  the  trust 
company  or  state  bank,  coming  ahead  of  all 
the  general  depositors.  The  only  other 
depoflitora  |»«fened  are  people  who  put  funds 
into  the  trust  company  as  guardians,  execu- 


tors, administrators,  receivers,  trustees,  com- 
mittee, or  depositsjy,  or,  occasionally,  the 
state  treasurer  or  dty  treasurer,  whose 
deposits  may  be  specially  secured  by  pledge 
of  some  of  the  bank  assets.  These  are  smaJl 
items  in  relation  to  the  whole  deposit  account. 
To  illustrate,  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Co., 
of  New  York,  had,  on  August  22,  1907, 
$63,000,000  of  all  classes  of  deposits.  Of  this, 
it  owed  the  savings-banks  $1,103,700.  All  of  its 
other  preferred  deposits  amounted  to  about 
$500,000.  It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  the 
preferred'  deposits  are  relatively  small.  It 
might  be  added  that  when  the  trust  company 
dosed  its  doors,  in  October,  the  savings-banks 
had  practically  the  first  daim  on  it  for  money. 
The  savings-bank  money  was  about  as  safe  as 
it  coidd  be  made  by  human  ingenuity. 

THE  SAVINGS-BANKS  IK  THE  PANIC 

Let  us  look  at  the  result  of  all  this  safe- 
guarding of  the  people's  money.  There  was 
a  panic  in  New  York  which  lasted,  roughly, 
from  October  23rd  to  November  15,  1907,  with 
more  or  less  fright  and  uncertainty  running 
on  into  Decemb^.  It  was  a  period  of  runs 
on  banks.  When  runs  begin,  or  in  fact  at 
any  time,  the  savings-bank  is  entitled  to  refuse 
to  pay  depositors  in  cash  except  after  a  sixty- 
day  notice.  This  rule  was  enforced  in  Octo- 
ber. Thousands  of  frightened  people  gave  the 
sixty-day  notice.  Most  of  these  notices  ex- 
pired in  the  last  two  weeks  of  December. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  runs 
would  then  resume. 

They  did  not  resume.  Before  the  sixty- 
day  period  was  up,  most  of  the  banks  an- 
nounced that  they  would  pay  without  wait- 
ing for  the  expiration  of  the  time.  A  few 
hundred  people  took  their  money  out.  Most 
of  these  went  and  put  it  into  another  bank. 
Some  of  the  others  merely  rescinded  their  no- 
tices. Others  drew  out  small  amoimts.  There 
was  hardly  a  single  trace  of  panic  in  and 
around  the  savings-banks  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  old  year.  Conservative  authori- 
ties have  estimated,  in  the  lack  of  actual  fig- 
ures, that  the  net  decrease  in  savings-bank 
deposits  in  New  York  City  between  October 
and  January  was  less  than  $8,000,000. 

Now,  one  may  ask  where  the  savings-banks 
got  the  money  to  pay  out  that  $8,000,000  over 
and  above  the  money  they  received.  By  way 
of  a  reply,  I  have  made  a  brief  summary  of 
the  amount  of  cash  owned  by  the  savings- 
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banks,  and  on  deposit  in  the  thirty-six  chief 
trust  companies  of  the  city,  as  of  August  22nd, 
and  as  of  December  19,  1907.  It  answers  the 
question: 

In  Trust  Companies 

Savings-bank  deposits,  August  .  .  $27,ocx5,ocx5 
Savings-bank  deposits,  December    .        18,400,000 


Withdrawals 


$8,600,000 


In  other  words,  the  savings-banks  of  New 
York  City  —  if  it  be  true  that  the  decrease 
in  deposits  was  less  than  $9,000,000,  as  esti- 
mated —  paid  their  losses  by  taking  their 
money  out  of  the  trust  companies,  without 
reckoning  the  amount  that  they  may  have  with- 
drawn also  from  state  and  national  banks. 
They  did  not  have  to  sell  bonds  nor  close 
out  mortgages.  Practically,  the  savings-banks 
of  New  York  met  and  conquered  the  worst 
panic  since  1893  right  out  of  the  till,  as  a  mer- 
chant might  pay  for  a  newspaper  or  a  cigar. 

What  is  more  to  the  point,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  when  the  savings-banks  gave  their 
notices  it  created  no  additional  panic,  caused 
no  additional  runs.  The  people  had  come  to 
know,  through  long  years  of  experience,  that 
their  savings-banks  would  pay,  that  they 
were  sound,  solid,  unbreakable.  The  torrent 
of  panic  was  dammed  and  stayed  against  the 
solid  dyke  built  up  through  years  of  adminis- 
tration imder  a  sound  savings-bank  law. 

The  reverse  of  the  picture  may  be  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  New  Hampshire  bank- 
ing commissioners  covering  the  panic  of  1893. 
That  state  had,  for  a  generation,  been  piling 
up  funds  in  its  savings-banks.  They  had 
been  considered  sound.  But  there  was  no 
adequate  law  to  limit  their  investments. 
Many  of  them  owned  great  amounts  of  railroad, 
industrial,  and  holding-company  stocks.  Most 
of  them  were  burdened  with  huge  amounts 
of  Western  farm-mortgages,  bought  without 
due  inspection.  As  the  lands  fell  in  value, 
and  as  the  thousands  of  Western  mvestment 
companies  failed,  and  the  Western  railroads 
one  by  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
down  went  the  banks.  Here  was  no  six-weeks' 
panic.  The  state  lay  in  misery  for  four  long 
years.  In  one  year,  1896,  eleven  of  the  banks 
ceased  payment.  The  little  accumulations 
of  rugged  lifetimes  were  swept  away  in  the 
flood  of  ruin.  In  thousands  of  little  homes. 
Poverty  became  an  abiding  guest. 

Out  of  the  chaos,  New  Hampshire  built 


a  savings-bank  law  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  first  foundations  were  laid  in  1890. 
The  superstructure  is  yet  in  the  building. 
Session  by  session,  haltingly  at  times,  the 
early  faults  are  cut  away,  the  early  omissions 
are  rettified.  In  time,  doubtless,  the  state 
will  take  its  place  alongside  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

THE   TWO    KINDS   OF  SAVINGS-BANKS 

There  are  two  classes  of  savings-banks  in 
this  country.  One  class,  known  as  mutual 
banks,  is  common  throughout  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Eastern  States.  Minnesota  had 
fourteen  such  banks  at  the  date  of  the  last 
published  report  of  the  Government.  A  few 
are  scattered  over  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana. These  banks  have  no  capital  stock. 
They  are  formed  by  the  request  of  a  few  people 
— at  least  thirteen,  in  the  case  of  New  York — 
who,  having  obtained  authority  from  the 
state  and  the  county,  buy  or  lease  a  building 
and  start  the  bank  going  by  putting  in  their 
deposits  and  announcing  that  they  will  re- 
ceive public  deposits.  These  men  are  known 
as  "trustees,"  and  receive  no  salaries  as  such. 

This  body  of  trustees  is  a  perpetual  body, 
except  when  vacancies  occur  either  through 
death,  through  removal  from  the  state,  or 
through  continued  absence  from  the  meetings 
for  a  six  months'  period.  In  such  cases, 
the  other  trustees  fill  the  vacancy  by  election. 
A  trustee  may  receive  a  salary,  in  case  he  is 
appointed  to  do  some  active  work,  as  an  ap- 
praiser, clerk,  or  in  any  other  capacity  that 
requires  constant  attendance.  Trustees  can- 
not borrow  from  the  bank,  nor  be  surety  for 
any  borrower. 

Throughout  the  West  and  South,  the  stock 
savings-bank  predominates;  in  fact,  almost 
monopolizes  the  field.  It  is  organized  very 
much  like  a  state  bank  or  trust  company. 
It  pays  interest  to  its  depositors  and  uses  a 
part  of  its  surplus  each  year,  when  there  is  one, 
in  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  A  contro- 
versy is  always  in  progress  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  mutual  and  the  stock  banks. 
The  strongest  argument  for  the  stock  bank  is 
that  at  the  outset,  when  the  bank  is  new,  the 
depositors  have  an  extra  security  for  their 
savings,  because,  if  the  bank  should*  fail,  the 
stockholders  can  be  assessed  to  the  full  value 
of  their  stock,  in  addition  to  the  safety  fund 
made  by  the  original  payment  of  the  stock. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mutual  bank,  once 
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established  on  a  solid  basis,  can  pay  and  does 
pay  larger  interest  to  depositors,  as  both 
deposits  and  its  surplus  are  earning  money 
solely  for  the  depositors,  ^thout  going  into 
the  interminable  controversy  at  length,  it 
seems  established  that  the  mutual  bank  is 
more  fitted  to  the  older  and  better  developed 
states,  while  the  stock  baak,  on  account  of 
its  greater  initial  security  to  depositors,  seems 
better  adapted  to  the  newer  states,  where  the 
chance  of  loss  through  local  mortgages  and 
bonds  is  greater. 

The  whole  savings-bank  system,  consist- 
ing of  about  1,320  banks  in  all  states,  had 
gathered  together  resources  that  aggregated 
$3,580,000,000  when  the  Government  com- 
piled the  full  report  for  1906.  The  figure  is 
approximate,  because  very  few  of  the  banks 
made  their  reports  for  exactly  the  same  date. 
Yet,  it  is  pretty  close  to  the  actual  figure. 

It  means  that  these  banks  hold  resources 
that,  if  distributed,  would  give  to  every  dti- 
sen  of  the  country  nearly  $43  in  currency.  If 
one  reckon  only  the  actual  deposits  to  be  dis- 
tributed, and  not  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
etc,  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  other  leading  coimtries  may  be  indicated, 
with  fair  accuracy,  in  this  table: 

Countrjr  Saving!  per  Inhabitant 

Denmark                    $81 

Switzerland                62 

New  Zealand .            54 

Prussia  (alone)           50 

All  Germany  .            45 

Australia                    44 

Norway.                    44 

United  States .            41 

Austria    .        .           37 

Sweden    .        .            32 

United  Kingdom  .        .  23 

Too  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  comparative  figures,  because  the  returns 
are  not  compiled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
For  Instance,  Denmark,  which  leads,  reports 
$205,000,000  of  savings.  Close  analysis  shows 
that  about  $45,000,000  of  this  amount  is 
savings  deposits  in  other  banks.  The  figures 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  most  other  coun- 
tries In  the  list,  do  not  include  even  the  sav- 
ings deix>sits  in  such  institutions  as  the  Illi- 
nois I'rust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago, 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
or  the  Cleveland  Trust  and  Savings  Company. 
Even  with  this  deduction,  however,  Denmark 
would  still  lead  with  about  $64  of  real  savings 
deposits  in  savings-banks  per  inhabitant. 


The  comparison  takes  on  a  new  and  rather 
significant  meaning  when  one  studies  the 
savings  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union. 
Probably  the  tabular  form  will  show  the  facts 
more  clearly  than  they  could  be  shown  in  any 
other  way.  The  table  gives  the  savings  re- 
sources per  inhabitant  in  the  states  named: 

State  Saving 

Connecticut $242 

Massachusetts 229 

New  Hampshire 190 

CaUfomia 183 

New  York 178 

Vermont 162 

Rhode  Isknd 145 

Maryland  .......  59 

Iowa 56 

Delaware 48 

New  Jersey 44 

These  are  the  states  where  the  practice  of 
saving  money  through  the  savings-banks  has 
reached  a  high  state  of  development.  Illi- 
nois, Ohio,  and  Missouri  have  large  savings 
piled  up  in  commercial  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, but  these  may  hardly  be  considered 
as  purely  savings-bank  accounts.  Here  and 
there  one  may  find  national  and  state  banks 
with  "savings  departments,"  but  compara- 
tively they  do  not  amount  to  much  outside  of 
the  three  states  named  above. 

California,  which  stands  fourth  in  the  list 
above,  has  compiled  its  mass  of  savings  under 
the  adverse  circumstances  of  crude  and  ineffi- 
cient laws  and  lax  methods  of  banking,  both  in 
the  commercial  and  the  saxdngs  field.  Re- 
vision is  now  to  be  expected,  for  after  the 
truly  remarkable  and  scandalous  failure  of 
the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, in  October  last,  public  opinion  is  squarely 
behind  the  movement  in  this  direction.  The 
State  Banking  Commissioners  themselves,  early 
in  the  summer  of  1907,  filed  a  report  totheeflFect 
that  the  laws  were  defective,  and  that  savings- 
banks  were  dabbling  in  commercial  business 
and  commercial  banks  in  savings  business. 

That  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  reform, 
may  be  judged  from  the  startling  fact  that 
in  twenty-five  or  more  states  there  are  no  in- 
stitutions devoted  purely  to  savings,  and 
guarded  by  adequate  laws.  In  such  states 
men  may  save  their  dollar  or  two  at  a  time, 
but,  as  a  rule,  only  by  hoarding  it,  or  by  plac- 
ing it  in  coDMnercial  or  private  banks — ex- 
posing their  savings  to  risks  that  they  should 
not  properly  run.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
states  provided  with  adequate  savings-banks 
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and  savings-bank  laws  are  shunned  by  the  army 
of  "  private  bankers,"  so-called,and  that  in  these 
states  this  chief  danger  to  the  small  depositor  is 
minimized. 

In  the  term  ** private  banker,"  as  used  by 
the  United  States  Government,  the  brokers 
and  investment  bankers  of  the  great  financial 
centres  are  not  included.  The  report  for 
1906  shows  only  six  private  bankers  in  New 
York,  and  none  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
or  New  Jersey.  In  Minnesota,  the  Western 
state  of  all  others  where  savings-banks  thrive, 
there  are  thirty-nine.  This  would  seem  to 
constitute  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
It  is  brought  into  line,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  a  law  goes  into  effect  in  that  state  on 
April  I,  1908,  abolishing  private  banking 
and  prohibiting  advertising  by  any  so-called 
bank  that  is  not  under  the  supervision  of 
the  public  examiner.  Similar  laws  are  being 
debated  for  Michigan  and  West  Virginia. 
The  West  and  the  South  are  awake  to  the 
dangers  of   loose   banking,  and  will  stop  it. 

Iowa,  in  many  respects  a  very  enlightened 
state,  was  content  until  very  recently  with 
banking  laws  which  so  restricted  and  hampered 
the  chartered  banks  that  a  host  of  private 
bankers  found  the  state  a  rich  and  profitable 
field  for  operation.  Savings-banks  and  trust 
companies  alike  found  slow  and  most  labori- 
ous growth  in  the  state.  More  than  450  private 
bankers  flourished  —  a  greater  number  than 
in  any  other  state  except  New  York  and 
Illinois,  and  greater  even  than  in  these,  if 
one  exclude  the  purely  investment  bankers. 
That  Iowa  is  to-day  awakening  to  the  danger 
of  laxity  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
the  state  auditor  has,  in  his  recent  reports, 
clearly  pointed  out  the  imperative  need  of 
banking  revision. 

If  every  state  had  on  its  statute-books 
savings-bank  laws  as  good  as  the  laws  of 
New  York  or  Massachusetts,  or  even  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  or  Connecticut,  there 
would  be  no  cr)ing  need  of  the  postal-savings 
innovation.  Because,  even  in  New  York, 
more  than  half  of  the  counties  have  no  sav- 
ings-banks; and  because,  in  most  of  the  Wes- 
tern and  Southern  States,  there  are  neither 
sufficient  banks  nor  adequate  laws  to  safe- 
guard them,  the  jx)stal  savings-bank  is  likely 
to  prove  a  national  blessing.  It  has  many 
drawbacks,  chief  among  them  the  fact  that 
it  takes  funds  away  from  the  community  in 


which  they  are  earned;  and  the  other  fact  that 
the  Government  has  not  shown  itself  capable 
of  administering  a  bank  of  any  sort.  Yet, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
flourish.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  a  constant  feeder  to  the  trustee 
banks  in  the  well-guarded  states,  just  as  it  is 
in  England  to  the  trustee  banks,  in  Belgixmi 
and  Italy  to  the  cooperative  savings-banks, 
and  in  France  to  the  private  savings-banks. 

WHY    THE   POSTAL  BANKS   ARE  MOOTED 

This  postal  idea  was  first  mooted  in  Eng- 
land in  1807,  as  a  cure  for  the  weakness  of 
the  private  savings-banks.  It  was  not  put 
into  effect  until  May,  1861.  It  grew  rapidly. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  one 
out  of  every  5.29  of  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain  had  an  account  in  the  postal  banks. 
As  time  went  on,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  purchase  Government  annuities  and  life 
insurance  through  the  postal  banks.  The 
British  savings-banks  also  act  as  agents  for 
their  depositors  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
Government  stocks  and  bonds.  These  are 
refinements  of  the  savings-bank  system  which 
seem  foreign  to  our  traditions,  except,  possibly, 
in  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  where  the  scheme 
of  savings-bank  life  insurance  finds  many 
able  advocates. 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  particularly, 
and  in  most  other  states  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  there  flourishes  a  form  of  savings 
institution  closely  akin  to  the  cooperative 
savings-banks  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Italy.  This  is  the  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation. The  latest  report  in  my  hands  shows 
that  there  are  more  than  1,800,000  depositors 
in  these,  companies,  controlling  assets  valued 
at  more  than  $700,000,000.  Pennsylvania 
leads  the  list  with  330,000  members  and  assets 
of  $128,000,000.  Ohio  is  a  fair  second. 
These  institutions  have  been  in  vogue  since 
1840,  and  have  flourished  mostly  in  commun- 
ities where  German  ideas  prevail.  Cincin- 
nati, for  instance,  had  more  than  370  of  them 
in  1893,  ^^^  lost  many  in  the  panic  years. 

For  their  original  purpose,  these  compa- 
nies are  excellently  designed;  and  they  have, 
as  a  class,  been  fortunate  in  their  records  and 
their  management.  The  one  proper  criticism 
of  them,  as  institutions  for  savings,  lies  in 
the  fact  that  their  fortunes  ebb  and  flow  very 
often  with  the  tide  of  real-estate  speculation. 
If  some  railroad,  or  some  great  industrial. 
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is  lost  to  a  town  whose  life  was  dependent 
upon  it)  the  loss  falls  heavily  upon  the  build- 
ing and  loan  assodation,  as  well  as  upon  the 
business  men  and  the  workers  of  the  place. 
Thus,  the  element  of  protection  is  minimized 
in  such  cases,  because  the  very  catastrophe 
against  which  savings  are  supposed  to  guard — 
namely,  the  loss  of  labor  or  the  income  of 
labor— is  apt  at  the  same  time  to  cripple  the 
savings  institution. 

Also,  when  new  dties  or  towns  spring  up, 
or  when  the  rapid  settlement  of  a  community 
takes  place,  disastrous  competition  is  apt  to 
arise  between  rival  associations,  leading  to 
excesave  liberality  to  members,  and  ents^ing 
all  the  dangers  that  arise  from  excessive  com- 
petition between  banks.  The  history  of  the 
associations  of  Cindimati,  noted  above,  might 
be  dted  as  a  case  in  point. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  building  and  loan 
association,  or  the  home-building  company, 
usually   called    '^  cooperative,"   or   the   real- 


estate  mortgage  company,  or  any  other  phase 
of  the  real-estate  investment  proposition  can 
take  the  place  of  the  genuine  savings-bank 
without  sacrificing  some  of  the  important 
elements  of  savings-bank  deposit.  Nor  does 
life  insurance,  in  any  of  its  phases,  fill  the 
requirements  of  such  deposit. 

This  subject  has  been  covered  merely  in 
outline.  The  laws  of  every  state  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  the  banks  that  do  business  under, 
those  laws,  are  the  proper  subject  of  the  most 
painstaking  investigation  by  every  citizen  ci 
every  state.  There  is  no  perfect  law.  Even 
in  New  York,  as  I  write,  the  superintendent 
has  been  called  upon  to  decide  a  knotty  ques- 
tion, whether  the  declaring  of  a  stock  divi- 
dend by  the  Missouri  Pacific  does  not  take 
the  bonds  of  that  road  out  of  the  list  of  bonds 
that  the  savings-banks  may  buy.  The  law  is 
not  dear.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Connec- 
ticut on  the  same  point,  and  to  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  states. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN 
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IS  THERE  really  a  new  regime  in  this 
changeless  empire?  Is  China  striving 
to  fit  itself  for  a  place  in  the  comity  of 
nations,  or  are  its  vaunted  reforms  to  be 
set  down  as  a  policy  of  prose  and  pretension  ? 
This  question  meets  us  in  the  public  prints 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  West  —  so  incredible 
does  it  appear  that  an  ancient  empire  like 
China  should  break  with  its  venerable  past 
and  seek  to  assimilate  the  elements  of  our 
modem  civilization. 

The  Editors  of  The  World's  Work  have 
thought  fit  to  refer  it  to  me  as  a  spectator  in 
front  of  the  scene  and  familiar  with  the  course 
of  events  that  have  led  up  to  the  present 
ffltuation.  Perhaps,  too,  they  have  wished  to 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  confirm  or  modify 
the  views  set  forth  in  my  book  on  ^'The 
Awakening  of  China.'' 


In  general  my  critics  have  shown  themselves 
sympathetic  and  appreciative;  and  if  they  have 
taken  exception  to  anything,  it  is  to  what  they 
regard  as  an  exaggerated  optimism.  As  the 
London  Times  expressed  it,  "While  requiring 
some  more  tangible  proof  before  we  are 
convinced  that  China's  regeneration  is  at  the 
door,  we  gladly  admit  that  there  arc  hopeful 
signs  which  go  far  to  explain,  if  they  do  not 
satisfy.  Dr.  Martin's  optimism." 

Now,  the  months  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  completion  of  my  manuscript  have  in  my 
opinion  brought  forth  not  a  few  of  the  tangible 
proofs  asked  for  by  the  Times. 


THE    GROWING 


STRENGTH     OF 
GOVERNMENT 


THE    CHINESE 


From  the  dawn  of  treaty  relations  there  has 
been  no  more  serious  source  of  trouble  than 
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the  inability  of  the  central  power  in  China 
to  enforce  obedience  to  its  decrees.  Not 
only  were  distant  regions,  like  Turkestan 
and  Kansuh,  dropping  off  and  setting  up  for 
themselves;  the  main  body  appeared  to  be  in 
danger  of  perishing  from  heart-failure.  So 
feeble  was  the  cohesion  that,  even  in  the  more 
accessible  provinces,  the  vaceroys,  if  they  did 
not  defy  interference,  were  wont  to  assert  a 
semi-sovereignty  and  to  make  their  jurisdic- 
tion on  imperium  in  imperio. 

Not  only  was  this  the  case  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Arrow  War  between  England  and  China 
in  1857,  a  war  which  reminds  us  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Persia  when  it  was  possible  for 
the  younger  C>tus  to  march  against  the  King 
under  pretense  of  attacking  a  neighboring 
satrap.  So  slight  was  the  impression  made 
on  the  empire  as  a  whole  by  hostilities  in 
one  section  that,  in  1857,  peaceful  intercourse 
was  maintained  at  all  of  the  other  open  ports 
notwithstanding  the  occupation  of  Canton  by 
British  forces. 

More  recent,  if  not  more  in  point,  is  the 
action  of  the  southern  viceroys  in  disobeying 
a  decree  of  1900  which  required  them  to 
massacre  all  foreigners  found  in  their  re- 
spective territories.  Their  insubordination 
was  the  salvation  of  their  country;  but  it 
exposed  the  helpless  weakness  and  deplorable 
barbarism  of  the  power  to  which  they  owed 
allegiance. 

Mark,  now,  how  the  Throne  has  handled 
these  viceroys  during  the  past  year. 

The  aged  Chang  Chitung,  who  hates  Peking 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  left  on 
the  Lake  Provinces,  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  develop,  is  summoned  to  the  capitol. 
He  lingers  long  and  makes  excuses,  but  no 
excuse  is  of  any  avail;  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
he  is  planted  here  in  Peking  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Throne.  Still  more  significant  is  the  case 
of  the  Chili  viceroy,  Yuenshik'ai,  who  to  the 
advantage  of  position  adds  the  power  that 
comes  from  knowledge.  He  it  was  that  led 
the  way  in  all  sorts  of  administrative  reforms. 
He  had  raised  a  formidable  army  and,  as  the 
part  played  by  him  in  the  coup  d^itat  of  1898 
was  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor,  it  was  hinted  that  he  was 
training  his  troops  for  use  in  another  coup 
d'itat  which  could  not  be  long  deferred.  He, 
too,  after  long  delays  and  many  conferences, 
has  been  uprooted  and  planted  alongside  of 
his  southern  compeers.    The  Government  is 


pursuing  a  policy,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  these  famous  viceroys,  which  allows  none 
of  its  creatures  to  become  sufficiently  pox^Tr- 
ful  to  giN-e  umbrage  or  uneasiness.  The 
new  forces  of  steam  and  electricity  haw  made 
this  possible. 

Steam  enables  it  to  bring  the  troops  of  one 
section  to  hold  in  check  those  of  another; 
the  telegraph  has  brought  the  viceregal  courts 
under  the  eye  of  the  Throne  as  never  before. 
The  provincial  authorities  had  been  the  first 
to  make  this  use  of  the  telegraph.  The  facility 
of  communication  betrayed  them  into  a  habit 
of  reporting  everything,  and  ascertaining  the 
Imperial  pleasure  in  advance,  instead  of  nm- 
ning  the  risk  of  reprimand  or  punishment. 
Thus, renouncing  their  semi-independence, they 
became  powerless  in  the  grasp  of  the  Central 
Government. 

THE    NEW    SPIRIT 

China  has  profited  by  painful  exjierience. 
and  there  is  no  room  for  anxiety  as  to  the 
tendency  of  its  present  policy.  It  seems 
to  have  prudence  on  the  prow  and  patriots 
at  the  helm.  The  facility  with  which  the 
ex- viceroys  were  transferred  to  posts  of  in- 
nocuous dignity  is  a  display  of  new  strength, 
and  the  use  which  the  Government  makes  of 
them  bears  witness  to  a  new  spirit.  For  these 
men  of  light  and  learning  are  neither  dismissed 
in  disgrace  nor  sent  as  were  the  colleagues 
of  Burlingame  to  shed  their  light  on  Turks 
and  Mongols.  They  are  installed  at  court 
as  honored  advisers.  They  hold  daily  con- 
ferences with  the  Emperor  and  the  Dowager 
in  which  far-reaching  measures  are  proposed 
and  discussed.  Not  only  have  they  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  their  progressive  policy 
carried  forward  at  their  old  posts  by  men  of 
their  own  nomination;  they  also  find  it  easy 
to  embody  their  views  in  Imperial  decrees, 
obligatory  on  all  of  the  provinces.  This  recon- 
ciles them  to  their  altered  position,  for  a 
trusted  adviser  of  the  Throne  is,  as  they 
know,  mightier  by  far  than  a  sectional  admin- 
istrator. What  more  hopeful  sign  could  be 
found  to  convince  us  that  the  Government 
intends  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  reforms 
on  an  imperial  scale? 

THE  NEW  COMMISSION   ' 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  their  advices  is 
the  despatch  of  three  princes  to  study  the  art 
of  government  at  the  capitols  of  the  leading 
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nations  of  the  world.  True,  they  have  not 
had  time  to  digest  the  recommendations  of 
the  five  commissioners  who  returned  last  year, 
one  of  whom  has  just  published  a  report  of 
his  observations  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes  —  a  library  in  itself.  They  united 
in  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional government.  That  document,  when  it 
comes,  will  not,  of  course,  be  a  copy  of  that 
which  forms  the  bed-rock  of  our  republic, 
but  something  akin  to  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany,  which  aim  to  harmonize  the 
popular  will  with  hereditary  privilege.  The 
heir-apparent  is  not  yet  named.  Perhaps 
the  Empress-Dowager  is  waiting  to  choose 
the  most  intelligent  of  these  princely  travelers 
as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Kwangsu! 

THE     GROWING     FRIENDLINESS     OF     OFFICIALS 

A  changed  feeling  among  Chinese  officials 
toward  foreigners  was  strikingly  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Centenary  Missionary  Con- 
ference, in  Shanghai,  last  May.  Five  viceroys 
sent  greetings,  and  one  within  whose  district 
we  were  assembled  despatched  a  high  official 
to  represent  him.  Seven  years  ago,  these 
missionaries  were  hunted,  ostracized,  and 
martyred;  now,  they  are  complimented  and 
encouraged  by  the  highest  mandarins  in  the 
Empire  as  engaged  in  a  work  full  of  hope  for 
the  future  of  China.  The  conference  drew 
up  two  memorials  to  the  Chinese  Government 
which  it  was  made  my  duty  to  propose  for 
presentation  to  the  Throne.  At  my  request 
they  were  handed  to  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Affairs  by  the  British,  German,  and  American 
Ministers  under  cover  of  a  joint  despatch  and, 
a  few  days  ago,  I  received  through  the  United 
States  Legation  a  reply  in  these  words: 

"We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  despatch,  in  which  were  enclosed,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Centenary  Missionary  Conference,  two 
memorials  containing  an  exposition  of  the  aim  of 
missions,  and  a  plea  that  religious  liberty  be  ex- 
tended to  Chinese  Christians.  We  noted  that  this 
conference  represented  all  the  missions  in  China; 
that  the  main  purport  of  the  memorials  was  that 
missions  are  of  a  non-political  character.  We  now 
have  the  honor  to  state  that  all  have  memorialized 
the  Throne  in  the  matter." 

(Signed)     Natung. 

Yuenshik'al 

LlENFANG. 

Llang  Tunyen." 
The  second  of  these  names  will  be  recognized 
as  that  of  an  ex-viceroy.    The  third  is  that 


of  an  old  student  of  mine  who  was  trained  in 
the  College  of  Diplomacy.  The  prompt  and 
courteous  transmission  of  such  documents 
is  not  the  least  significant  indication  of  a  change 
of  sentiment.  No  reply  from  the  Throne  is 
expected,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  memorials 
will  not  be  without  effect. 

During  a  trip  to  Manchuria,  from  which 
I  have  just  returned,  I  have  observed  many 
pleasing  proofs  of  this  change  of  sentiment. 
I  was  invited  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Scotch  Presbyterian  church  in  the  old  capital 
of  the  Manchus.  I  called  with  Mr.  Webster, 
one  of  the  senior  missionaries,  on  Tangshaoyi, 
who  is  now  governor  of  that  province.  Few 
men  have  risen  more  rapidly,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  recall  that  he  spent  several  years  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  That  he  is  not  going 
back  on  his  Western  training,  J  had  evidence 
in  the  fact  that  in  my  hearing  he  engaged  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  my  host  to  give  his 
daughter  lessons  in  music.  He  it  was  who 
obtained  from  Great  Britain  a  recognition  of 
China's  sovereignty  in  Tibet,  and  he  is  now  in 
Mukden  to  defend  China's  rights  against  the 
Japanese.  The  following  day,  many  of  the 
city  mandarins  were  assembled  at  an  enter- 
tainment given  in  the  church  by  the  native 
pastor  and  native  members.  The  governor 
was  represented  by  an  official  of  high  grade 
(a  former  student  of  mine),  who  made  an 
address  of  congratulation.  The  prefect  of 
the  city  was  also  present  and  made  a  speech. 
He  said  that  although  he  had  never  been  under 
my  direct  instructions,  he  had  folJowed  them 
at  a  distance,  and  he  described  his  first 
intellectual  awakening  to  my  book  on  Christian 
psychology,  in  consequence  of  which  he  said  that 
he  would  enroll  himself  among  my  disciples. 

At  Newchwang,  the  seaport,  on  my  way 
home,  I  was  called  to  address  a  large  meeting 
in  a  Chinese  theatre  —  the  highest  official 
of  the  city  occupying  the  chair  and  the  students 
of  a  commercial  college  forming  part  of  the 
audience.  The  principal,  a  highly  refined 
scholar  of  Hangchow,  made  a  speech  full  of 
the  spirit  of  reform.  I  had  spoken  to  them 
on  that  subject,  jX)intlng  out  to  them  the  marvels 
of  science  and  not  forgetting  to  attribute  the 
renovation  of  the  great  nations  of  the  West 
to  Him  who  is  the  Light  of  the  World. 

THE   anti-opium   MOVEMENT 

Startled  by  the  sweeping  condemnation  of 
a   vice   which   has   long    been    sapping    the 
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physical  and  moral  stamina  of  the  Chinese 
people,  incredulous  observers  liave  been  looking 
for  the  Government  to  relax  its  efforts  to  shake 
off  the  incubus.  Now  and  then  we  see  reports 
from  a  city  or  district  to  the  effect  that  in  that 
quarter  the  prohibitory  decrees  are  a  dead- 
letter.  That,  however,  proves  nothing  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking.  Corrupt 
oflScials  are  bribed  to  wink  at  the  trade  and 
the  vice;  but  the  higher  officials  appear  to  be 
patriotic  and  faithful.  The  opium  dens  in 
Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Canton  have  been 
closed.  Men  are  seen  parading  the  streets  with 
a  wooden  collar  inscribed  with  their  crime  of 
dallying  with  the  opium  pipe;  and  every  day 
gives  signs  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  consider  themselves  as  engaged 
in  a  campaign  in  which  defeat  means  ruin, 
social  and  political.  Troy  was  not  destroyed 
until  the  tenth  year,  of  the  siege,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  opium  curse  will  be  extir- 
pated before  the  expiration  of  the  decade 
assigned  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  hercu- 
lean task.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  none  are  better 
satisfied  with  the  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
tion than  the  members  of  the  Anti-opium 
Society,  who  have  been  exerting  themselves  for 
many  years  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

From  the  standpoint  of  all  China,  nothing* 
more  revolutionary  than  the  change  of  basis  in 
the  schools  of  the  empire  could  be  conceived. 
Instead  of  the  old  studies,  theoretical  and 
applied  science  supplies  the  subjects  for  com- 
petitive examination.  The  students  do  not 
complain  much,  so  long  as  they  are  allowed 
to  compete  in  some  way  for  honors  and  office. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, I  may  mention  that,  as  I  was  going 
South  last  May,  I  met  on  the  train  a  young 
man  who  was  one  of  a  hundred  who  had  been 
newly  decorated  with  the  button  of  M.  A.,  or 
the  second  degree,  in  the  halls  of  Peking. 
Ten  thousand  had  entered  the  lists  and  only  i 
per  cent,  had  been  allowed  to  bear  off  the  covet- 
ed prize.  The  multiplication  of  schools  goes 
on,  stimulated  by  the  repeated  declarations  that 
the  people  without  education  will  not  be  fit 
for  a  parliamentary  government.  Some  prom- 
inent officials  are  specially  employing  their 
time  and  influence  in  establishing  schools 
for  girls  —  convinced   that   there   cannot   be 


light  in  the  household  as  long  as  the  mothers 
are  left  in  darkness.  The  crippled  feet  of 
China's  women  are  an  image  of  their  mental 
state;  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  happy 
omen  for  the  future  that  their  emancipation 
is  going  on  at  both  extremities. 

STUDENTS  SENT  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES 

About  forty  years  ago  a  body  of  yotmg  men 
were  taken  to  America  for  education  by  Dr. 
Yung  Wing,  a  graduate  of  Yale.  One  or 
two  conservatives  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
charge  of  those  students  reported  that  they 
were  learning  too  much,  and  they  were  all 
recalled.  The  past  year  has  at  last  witnessed 
a  renewal  of  that  abandoned  policy.  Forty 
picked  men  have  been  sent  to  America  for 
technical  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  C.  D.  Tenney,  and  others  are  to  follow. 
Dr.  Tenney  was  president  of  the  viceroy's 
school  and  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  them 
by  the  enlightened  Yuenshik'ai,  who  was  viceroy 
at  the  time.  The  number  of  students  pursuing 
their  studies  in  Japan  has  risen  to  fourteen 
thousand;  but  it  is  well  understood  that  in 
order  to  become  equal  or  superior  to  Japan, 
China  must  go  to  the  fountainhead  for  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  not  to  Japan. 

A  NEW  RAILROAD 

I  could  fill  a  page  with  a  list  of  newly  pro- 
jected railroad  lines,  and  new  companies^  but 
I  wish  only  to  call  attention  to  one  that  was 
opened  about  December,  i,  1907,  on  the 
west  side  of  this  capital.  It  is  thirteen 
miles  in  length  and  of  narrow  gage  —  a 
microscopic  enterprise,  you  may  deem  it  — 
but  it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
road  in  China  that  has  been  constructed 
wholly  by  Chinese  engineers  and  built  entirely 
with  Chinese  capital.  Every  year  is  likely 
to  bring  a  repetition  of  this  triumph,  as  China 
acquires  confidence  in  its  ability  and  resources. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  line  is  to  tap  the 
coal  mines  of  those  blue  hills  which  we  see 
from  our  upper  windows.  Hitherto  their 
products  have  been  brought  to  the  city  on 
the  backs  of  camels  —  a  slow  and  expensive 
process.  The  substitution  of  steam-cars  for 
caravans  is  certain  to  be  felt  as  a  great  boon 
by  the  people  of  Peking,  as  it  must  lower  the 
price  of  one  of  the  necessities  of  life  and  con- 
tribute much  to  a  desired  improvement  in 
their  style  of  living.  The  change  of  style  in 
Government  buildings  is  such  as  to  strike  the 
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eye  of  all  visitors  to  Peking.  New  structures 
of  a  purely  Occidental  type  are  showing  them- 
selves in  all  parts  of  the  city;  and  the  flimsy 
fabrics  that  look  so  unsightly  are  doomed  to 
disappear.  At  the  same  time,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  streets  is  being  pushed  with  vigor 


power."  In  deference  to  his  patriotic  appeal, 
the  objectionable  phrase  was  exchanged  for 
the  euphonious  title  ^'first-class  Oriental 
power,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  means, 
perhaps,  that  China  holds  a  place  somewhere 
between  Persia  and  Japan.    It  might  be  a 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  RAILROADS  IN  CHINA 

From  "Railway  Enterprises  In  China/'  by  P.  H.  Kent 

and  promises,  in  conjunction  with  the  new  mistake  to  serve  China,  as  it  is   at  present, 

style  of  building,  to  make  a  new  city  in  the  old  with  an    unqualified    first-class    ticket.     Yet, 

capital.  if  our  patient  search  for  **a  tangible  proof 

^.^^T.Jo    «,  and  hopeful  signs"  amounts  to  anything,  it 

CHINA  s   PLACE   IN   THE   SCALE   OF   NATIONS  ^^^^^^  £^  ^hi^a  is  not  Only  on  the  way  To  a 

The  representative  of  China  at  The  Hague  first-class  position  in  the  East,  but   that    it 

Conference  protested  with  energy  against  his  aspires  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  leading 

country  bemg  set   down    as   a    "thiid-dass  powers  of  the  West. 


TELEPHONES  THROUGHOUT  THE  FLEET 

EVERY  BATTLESHIP  AND  TORPEDO-BOAT  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  ADMIRAL 
AND  WITH    EVERY   SISTER-SHIP  WITHIN  A  RADIUS  OF  TWENTY  MILES 

BY 

HERBERT  T.  WADE 


THE  Pacific  fleet,  commanded  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Evans,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  warships 
equipped  for  wireless  conversation.  After  a 
preliminary  test  on  the  Virginia  and  the  Con- 
necliculy  the  apparatus  was  installed  through- 
out the  fleet.  It  is  now  possible  for  ships 
twenty  miles  apart  to  communicate. 

For  limited  distances  at  sea,  wireless  tele- 
phony is  an  accomplished  fact.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  wire 
system  on  land,  except  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Wireless  telephony  possesses 
a  field  of  its  own.  Its  future  development 
will  probably  be  to  supplement  rather  than  to 
supplant  overland  lines,  for  it  is  hoped  that, 
by  means  of  relays,  the  two  systems  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  each  other. 

The  realization  of  wireless  telephony  has 
been  accomplished  only  after  a  vast  amount  of 
experiment  and  the  invention  and  applicatipn 
of  a  number  of  most  ingenious  devices,  each 
with  its  own  particular  function. 

On  the  Pacific  fleet,  the  instruments  for 
wireless  telephony  are  portable  and  compact 
and  in  weather-proof  chests  which  may  be  hook- 
ed directly  to  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  or  placed 
in  the  chart-room  or  pilot-house.  Connections 
are  made  with  the  ship's  electric  mains,  to 
supply  the  current  for  the  oscillator,  and  with 
the  aerial  wire  suspended  from  the  rigging. 
In  a  modem  ship  equipped  for  wireless  tele- 
phony, an  operator  is  always  on  the  alert  with 
a  telephone  at  his  ear,  listening  for  signals; 
it  is  on  him  that  reliance  is  placed  for  an- 
swering the  first  call  of  the  telephone,  for 
wireless  telephony  has  not  yet  been  equipped 
with  the  familiar  call-bell  of  the  land  tele- 
phone. The  operator's  attention  can  be 
aroused  by  an  arbitrary  signal  of  dots  and 
dashes  sent  with  a  telegraph-key  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telephone  transmitter  —  known 
as  a  "chopper,"  as  it  cuts  off  the  waves  — 
or  he  may  hear  the  spoken  words  directly. 


There  is  a  listening  key  which  must  be 
turned  to  connect  the  aerial  wire  with  the 
receiving  instrument  while  listening,  and  back 
again  to  the  transmitter  when  talking.  Oral 
communication  is  thus  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  fleet,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  can  be  personally  in  touch  at  all  times 
with  his  subordinates.  The  limited  range 
and  the  different  wave-length  used  render 
the  system  less  liable  to  interruption  by  a  dis- 
tant station  or  a  hostile  fleet  than  the  ordinary 
wireless  telegraph.  In  fog  it  provides  a 
means  of  communicating  orders  to  every  vessel 
in  the  squadron. 

In  addition  to  the  battleship  fleet,  the 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats  was  also  equipped 
for  wireless  telephony.  This  is  a  most 
interesting  application.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  smoke  that  these  vessels  emit,  their 
signal  lanterns  and  flags  are  often  obscured, 
while  the  lack  of  the  tall  mast  necessary  for 
the  aerial  wire  of  the  wireless  telegraph  and 
the  impossibility  of  including  a  trained  operator 
in  the  limited  number  of  the  crew,  make  the 
use    of    wireless    telegraphy    impossible. 

In  the  merchant-marine  there  is  also  a 
wide  field  for  the  wireless  telephone,  for  it  is 
only  the  largest  passenger-vessels  that  carry 
a  regular  wireless-telegraph  operator.  The 
telephone,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  operated 
by  the  mate  or  any  other  oflScer,  and  within 
its  range  limits  it  answers  every  practical 
need.  Last  summer  the  first  practical  test 
of  the  DeForest  system  was  made  in  reporting 
a  yacht  race  on  Lake  Erie  from  a  moving 
power-boat  to  a  shore  station.  On  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  coastwise  trade,  it  is  rarely 
that  the  present  limits  of  the  wireless  telephone 
are  exceeded;  with  lighthouses  and  lightships 
that  could  be  provided  with  this  simple 
equipment,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  vessel 
need  be  long  out  of  shore-conununication. 
In  thick  or  stormy  weather,  signals  sent 
out  automatically  from  shore  stations  by  a 
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gramophone  or  phonograph  in  connection  with 
a  transmitting  apparatus  would  warn  against 
danger.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  messages, 
those  involving  pilots,  towing,  or  docking 
would  be  of  value  to  owners,  agents,  and 
masters,  while  in  the  life-saving  and  lighthouse 
services  the  establishing  of  communication 
between  off-shore  or  other  isolated  stations 
and  the  mainland  or  some  central  point  would 
enable  information  of  shipwrecks,  of  meteoro- 
logical conditions,  or  of  other  matters  of  im- 
mediate importance  to  be  promptly  trans- 
mitted. 

Wireless  telephony  has  lagged  behind  wire- 
less telegraphy  in  its  application,  but  in  its 
origin  it  antedates  it  by  some  years.  In  1880 
Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telephone,  and  Mr.  Sumner 
Tainter  were  able  to  transmit  speech  a  distance 
of  700  feet.  Improvements  on  this  apparatus 
followed,  culminating  in  some  elaborate  ex- 
periments   made    in    Germany    by    Ruhmer 


in  1902-4.  Since  then  Professor  R.  A.  Fes- 
senden,  after  experiments  made  at  his  Brant 
Rock  Station,  Cape  Cod,  claims  to  have 
maintained  telephonic  communication  with 
New  York  City,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles; 
while  in  Germany  the  Telefunken  Company 
established  (in  December,  1906)  communica- 
tion between  Nauen  and  Berlin,  a  distance  of 
about  26  miles.  Notable  work  has  also  been 
carried  on  by  Italian  experimenters,  and 
recently  the  British  Admiralty  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  Amalgamated  Radio-Telegraph 
Company  to  provide  instruments  based  on  the 
Poulsen  system  for  a  number  of  its  war  vessels. 
In  December,  1907,  Mr.  Poulsen  announced 
that  he  had  maintained  telephonic  communica- 
tion between  Lyngby  (near  Copenhagen)  and 
Weissensee  (near  Berlin) ,  a  distance  of  about  250 
miles,  and  he  has  predicted  transatlantic  tele- 
phony for  the  near  future;  but  this  confidence  is 
not  shared  by  many  who  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  wireless  problems. 
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BY 


F.   G.   MOORHEAD 


CASH  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
dollars  a  month  for  the  past  eighteen 
months  has  been  retired  from  circulation 
by  foreign  laborers  in  the  state  of  Washington 
alone.  The  amount  in  the  three  states  which 
form  the  real  Pacific  Northwest — Idaho,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon  —  has  easily  aggregated  a 
million  dollars  a  month.  It  is  upon  this  fact 
that  the  white,  native-bom  workingman  has 
so  bitterly  reflected  when  paid  a  decreased 
wage  in  script. 

Until  railroad  construction  ceased  in  the 
late  fall,  between  12,000  and  15,000  foreigners, 
mainly  from  southern  Europe  and  Asia,  were 
employed  by  the  day  in  Washington  alone. 
When  to  these  are  added  the  aliens  employed 
on  the  St.  Paul  system  in  Idaho,  the  Portland 
and  Seattle,  the  North  Coast  and  the  Black- 
well  lines,  and  the  constant  outreaching  of 
the  electric  interurbans  of  the  three  states, 
the    aggregate  for  the  Northwest  may  con- 


servatively be  placed  at  from  25,000  to 
30,000. 

These  men  have  been  paid  wages  ranging 
from  $1.50  and  $1.75  a  day  for  section  repair 
hands  to  $2.50  and  $2.75  for  graders  and  log- 
gers. They  have  saved  an  average  of  about 
$30  a  man  every  month  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  last  summer.  These  savings  have 
not  been  stored  away  for  safekeeping  in  any 
bank  or  invested — real-estate  loans  were  bring- 
ing 10  per  cent,  in  the  Northwest  in  November 
— but  have  been  kept  in  the  conventional  "old 
sock"  or  taken  to  the  nearest  post-oflice  and 
exchanged  for  postal  money-orders. 

If  there  is  any  form  of  money  which  is  desired 
above  all  others  by  the  foreigners  in  the  North- 
west, it  is  the  little  blue  sheet  which  Uncle 
Sam  issues  in  the  post-office.  At  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  the  men  have  to  quit  camp,  they 
send  their  entire  savings  across  the  seas  or 
invert   in  a    money-order   payable    only    to 
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themselves,  and  rest  content.  Banks  may  fail, 
but  the  foreigner  quickly  leams  to  trust  the 
Government. 

It  is  no  unconmion  thing  in  Cceur  d'Alfene, 
Ida.,  Spokane,  Walla  Walla,  or  North  Ya- 
kima, Wash.,  or  Portland,  Ore.,  to  see  a  score 
or  two  of  swarthy  foreigners  in  overalls  standing 
in  line  in  the  money-order  department  of  the 
post-office. 

A  BABEL  OF  TONGUES 

The  labor  situation  in  the  Northwest  is 
complicated.  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Finland,  Russia, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Roumania, 
Turkey,  Poland,  Holland,  Japan,  China, 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  the  Oceanic  Islands, 
and  the  Pacific  Islands,  each  furnished  to  the 
1900  census  immigrants  in  excess  of  1,200 — 
Hungary  fewest,  China  and  Japan  a  practical 
tic  for  most.  Bohemia  sent  almost  as  many 
native-bom  sons  and  daughters  to  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon  as  did  New  York;  there 
were  as  many  that  had  been  bom  in  Turkey  or 
in  Portugal  as  bom  in  Illinois;  while  practically 
as  many  were  bom  in  the  Oceanic  Islands  as  in 
Iowa.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  three 
states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  1900  was  a 
little  over  one  million.  More  than  one-eighth 
were  natives  of  Japan,  China,  and  India. 
With  a  population  of  413,000,  Oregon  had 
within  its  borders  between  35,000  and  40,000 
Chinese.  Washington  had  the  same  number  of 
Japanese  in  its  population  of  518,000.  Not- 
withstanding the  immigration  restrictions,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  number  of  Chmese  is 
larger  to-day  than  it  was  in  1900,  while  the  flood 
of  Japanese  has  been  enormous. 

Within  the  last  eighteen  months  a  new 
element  has  been  injected  into  the  labor  situa- 
tion: southem  Europe  has  greatly  increased 
its  contribution.  Foremost  among  the  immi- 
grants have  been  Austrians  Italians,  Greeks, 
and  Montenegrins. 

Up  to  two  years  ago,  Montenegrins  were 
scarce,  but  at  least  3,000  of  them  settled 
in  Washington  within  eighteen  months.  The 
natives  and  the  assimilated  foreigners  looked 
in  wonder  at  the  first  swarthy  newcomers. 
"Who  are  they?"  was  the  question.  "Monte- 
negrins," came  the  reply.  The  word  suffered 
by  repetition  and  has  become  two  words;  and 
the  newcomers  are  known  throughout  the 
Northwest  as  "  mountain  niggers." 

Even  that  unfortunate  little  empire  of  Korea 


has  contributed  its  quota,  but  their  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Japanese  has  enabled  the  Koreans 
to  escape  detection.  A  colony  of  eight  Koreans 
lived  unnoticed  in  Spokane  for  some  months 
until  they  disclosed  themselves  on  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Homer  D.  Hulbert,  who  had  spent  twenty- 
one  years  in  Korea.  They  had  been  employed 
mainly  as  cooks,  though  some  were  university 
graduates. 

THE  COMING  EUROPEAN  PROBLEM 

Much  has  been  heard  lately  of  the  Japanese, 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Hindus  in  the  Northwest, 
but  the  people  from  southem  Europe  are  as 
much  a  problem  as  those  from  Asia.  While 
labor  has  been  plentiful  and  wages  high,  the 
native-bom  Americans  have  scomed  such 
menial  work  as  railroad-grading  and  logging. 
When  carpenters  are  paid  $5  a  day  and  can 
scarcely  be  had  even  at  that  price,  and  when 
errand-boys  in  department  stores  receive  $1.50 
a  day,  the  American  workingmen  are  not  going 
to  bother  their  heads  about  any  problem  involv- 
ing foreigners  willing  to  work  at  cutting  down 
mountains  for  new  railroads  at  $2.50  for  a  nine- 
hour  day.  It  was  only  when  the  financial  flurry 
caused  work  to  be  shut  down  in  some  sec- 
tions and  cash  was  unobtainable  in  practically 
all  sections,  that  the  native-bom  white  man 
began  to  trouble  himself  about  the  labor  sit- 
uation.  He  awakened  one  moming  to  find 
the  banks  intact,  but  cash  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  On  Saturday  night  his  employer 
handed  him  a  new  kind  of  money,  which 
he  took  with  suspicion,  for  all  paper  money 
is  shunned  in  the  Northwest.  He  demanded 
gold  or  silver,  but  nothing  was  to  be  had  but 
cashiers'  checks  and  clearing-house  certificates. 
Then  he  remembered  that  while  he  had  been 
enjoying  prosperity,  the  forgotten  and  de- 
spised foreigner  had  been  receiving  three  gold 
double-eagles  a  month  and  laying  aside  two  of 
them. 

"We've  all  got  our  theories,"  said  the  em- 
ployment agent,  who  found  time  hanging 
heavUy  on  his  hands  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
because  there  were  no  situations  to  fill,  al- 
though plenty  of  unemployed.  "I'll  tell  you 
what's  the  trouble  with  us :  too  much  prosper- 
ity. We've  been  so  excited  getting  good 
wages  and  spending  them  that  we  forgot  all 
about  the  'mountain  nigger'  and  the  Jap  and 
the  Dago  putting  away  $50  a  month  in  cash. 
Now  they've  got  the  money  or  have  sent  it 
home,  and  we're  paying   fabulous  discount 
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rates  to  get  it  back  and  are  living  on  paper  that 
may  not  be  worth  any  more  to-morrow  than 
the  ink  it's  printed  with." 

Fortunately,  the  banks  of  the  Northwest, 
with  a  few  minor  exceptions,  have  weathered 
the  storm.  But  when  the  Oregon  Raikoad 
and  Navigation  Company,  early  in  November, 
announced  that  the  wages  of  section-hands 
would  be  cut  from  $1.50  a  day  to  $1.20,  and 
that  the  day's  hours  would  be  increased  from 
eight  to  nine,  and  when  the  St.  Paul  and  other 
systems  laid  off  thousands  of  men,  whUe  build- 
ing operations  were  practically  at  a  standstUl 
pending  the  quieting  down  of  the  money- 
market  and  the  shipping  of  the  crops,  the 
native-bom  white  laborer  came  to  share  the 
views  of  the  employment  agent.  The  aliens 
did  not  care  particularly;  they  moved  to  a  new 
field  or,  with  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand 
dollars  hidden  away  on  their  persons,  went 
back  to  their  homelands,  to  live  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  comfort,  or  to  return  when  work 
again  becomes  more  plentiful  than  men. 

Meanwhile  the  foreigners  continue  to  come, 
for  the  news  of  "hard  times"  has  not  yet 
reached  the  remote  districts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  There  is  much  railroad  construction 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  the  Northwest.  With 
the  coming  of  spring  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  all.  This  winter,  however,  there  is 
likely  to  be  some  suffering  and  much  quiet 
thinking  over  the  situation,  which  may  not  be 
so  quiet  if  it  is  aggravated  again  in  the  near 
future. 

During  the  past  summer  interesting  glimpses 
of  the  foreign  labor  element  could  be  had  in 
the  employment  agencies  in  town  or  at  the 
grading  or  logging  camps  in  the  country. 
As  a  rule,  nationalities  clanned  together,  re- 
fusing work  which  took  them  away  from  their 
fellows.  The  high-priced  work  in  new  fields — 
railroad  grading  for  new  lines,  in  particular, 
tunnelling  through  mountains,  filling  up  can- 
ons, blasting  down  great  hills — was  seized 
eagerly  by  the  Austrians,  tempted  by  the  wage 
of  $2.50  to  $2.75  a  day  and  taking  no  thought 
for  the  permanency  of  the  situation.  It  might 
be  for  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month;  the  Austrian 
cared  not.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  per- 
manent, lower-priced  jobs  and  struck  out  into 
the  wilderness,  always  with  his  countrymen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks 
preferred  the  steady,  lower-priced  jobs  and 
watched  the  Austrians  without  envy;  they  were 
content    to   become   section-repairers   on   an 


established  track  for  $1.50  a  day  and  have 
work  all  the  year  round.  The  "mountain 
niggers"  were  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
were  neither  so  adventurous  as  the  Austrians 
nor  so  far-seeing  as  the  Italians.  They  were 
slow  to  make  up  their  minds.  On  the  first 
day,  they  inquired  if  jobs  were  to  be  had;  on 
the  second,  they  asked  for  particulars;  on  the 
third,  they  inquired  about  wages  and  directioiis 
for  reaching  the  place;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth, 
having  argued  together  far  into  the  preoediiig 
nights,  they  were  ready  to  talk  business, 
wavered  between  high  prices  and  low, 
the  most  part  followed  the  Austrians  into 
wilderness. 

Of   all    these    newcomers   from    sout 
Europe,  the  great  majority  went  to 
and  logging  camps,  to  work  until  they 
saved  up  enough  money  to  make  them 
fortable  at  home.    They  were  classed 
as  the  floating  population.    Very  few 
into  business  in  the  city.    Italian  pnshn 
men  are  scarce  in  Spokane,  Seattle,  and  ~ 
land.    A  few  opened  up  saloons  or  lo 
houses,  but  usually  they  sought  day-labor  \ 
nothing  else.    Among  the  aristocrats, 
keeping   attracted    the    largest   number. 
Spokane  alone  there  are  to-day  twenty-fi|$^ 
Italian  saloons,  catering  exclusively  to  ItaKm^ 
trade.    Within  the  past  year  one  Greek  and''' 
eight  Austrian  saloons  have  been  opened. 

TSJE   UNDESIRABLE  HINDU 

In  the  late  fall  still  another  element  was 
injected  into  the  labor  situation.  Driven  out 
of  Bellingham  and  other  places  on  the  Soundf 
the  Hindu  wandered  down  into  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  northern  Idaho.  He  was 
proud,  high-caste,  dirty,  and  dignified.  He 
found  himself  looked  on  with  suspicion,  until  it 
was  realized  what  a  harmless  animal  he  was. 
He  lived  in  tumble-down  "shacks''  which  a 
white  man,  even  from  southern  Europe,  would 
have  spumed;  and  there  he  prepared  his  own 
meals,  with  prayer,  in  the  midst  of  filth  that  kept 
the  curious  away.  His  thoughts  turned  always 
toward  Vancouver,  where  his  perple  and  his 
church  were.  At  first  he  seldom  went  out 
on  the  street  in  daylight;  the  memory  of  Bell- 
ingham was  strong.  But  as  the  days  passed, 
he  began  to  haunt  the  employment  agencies — 
at  first  denying  that  work  was  wanted;  later, 
with  great,  oxen-like,  brown  eyes  imploring 
work.  He  was  tried  but  soon  found  wanting. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Hindu  becomes 
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a  vital  factor  in  the  labor  situation  of  the 

Northwest.  He  cannot  do  the  work;  he  is  not 
wanted  even  by  employers  looking  for  the 
cheapest  labor.  The  Hindu  is  physically 
weak  and  the  work  of  the  Northwest  is  for 
men  of  great  strength  or  endurance. 

The  Northwest  has  always  the  Chinese  and 
the  Japanese.  The  former  was  vindicated 
long  agp;  the  latter  is  more  unpopular  to-day 


steadily,  thinking  all  the  time  but  wielding 
pick,  axe,  or  hoe  with  clock-like  regularity. 
He  knows  that  the  tide  of  feeling  is  rising 
against  him,  but  he  says  nothing.  On  last 
Fourth  of  July  he  showed  his  diplomatic  iong- 
headedness  by  parading  the  streets  of  Spokane 
and  of  one  or  two  other  cities  in  large  numbers, 
canyung  American  flags  and  shouting  "Ban- 
zais**   for   the   American  Independence  Day, 


AUSTRIANS  AS  RAILROAD  SECTION  H.\NDS 

They  make  la. 50  a  day  wad  save  half  of  it.    They  do  not  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  populatioa 


than  ever  before,  yet  he  is  considered  by  far 
the  most  desirable  laborer  by  the  railroad 
contractors,  who  have  tried  all  kinds.  He 
does  not  ovenvork  himself,  but  he  works 
steadily;  he  sticks  by  the  job  until  he  has 
amassed  as  much  money  as  he  desires,  no 
matter  how  hard  the  work orhowlongthe hours* 
Whether  it  be  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Idaho 
and  Washington,  or  along  the  road-bed  of 
"Jim"  Htll*s  railroad,  he  is  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers— small^  swarthy,  silent^  working 


But  the  enthusiasm  was  confined  to  the 
marchers;  the  native-bom  Americans  stood  on 
the  sidewalk  and  watched  in  silence.  They 
imagined  that  they  understood  the  cause  of 
this  display  of  Japanese  patriotism. 

CALLING   THE   CHINESE    BACK 

From  having  shut  out  the  Chinaman, 
lynched  him,  and  called  him  all  manner  of  hard 
names,  the  Northwest  has  come  to  want  more 
of  him^    He  has  not  entered  into  competition 


9Q9<* 
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JAPANESE  CULTIVATING 
In  spile  of  their  ra parity  for  work   tKcy  are  mrire 

with  the  while  iaixjrerj  though  what  the  changed 
condition  of  alTairs  may  bring  forth  remains 
to  be  seen.  Vending  his  garden-truck,  w^ash- 
rng  the  family  linen,  doing  the  menial  housc- 
work»  the  Chinaman  has  plodded  along. 
Whether  it  be  j>re[)aring  the  salmon  for  the 
can  at  Astoria  and  on  the  Columbia,  or  work- 
ing the  placer  mines  near  the  international  line, 
the  Chinamen  has  gone  ahead  at  the  task  set 
for  him,  hour  after  hour,  with  no  regard 
for  union  restrictions —  machine-like,  faithful, 
persistent. 


SUGAR  BEETS  IN  IDAHO 

unpopular  in  the  Northwest  than  any  uihtr  race 


Fori 


The  emf)loyer  of  labor  who  drove  him  awa 
ten   years   ago   has   changed   his   mind, 
many  years  the  city  of  Tacoma  has  been  bereft 
of  the  Chinaman.     The  Tacomans  arose   in  — 
their  might  a  decade  or  two  ago  and  drove  otilfl 
every  wearer  of  the  pigtail,  bag  anri  baggage. 
To-day  there  is  one  Chinese  merchant,   but 
not  another  Celestial ,   in  the  city  of  8o,ooo,  M 
Now  the  emptoyers  want  the  Chinaman  back*  ■ 
The  Tacoma    Chamber    of    Commerce    has 
resolved  in  his  fa\or,  but  the  Tacoma  labor 
unions  have  jealously  guarded    their  Interests 


WHERE  NO  CHINESE  ARE  ALLOWED 
Murray,  Ida.»  the  leading  town  in  the  Canir  dVAJdne  nnining  districi 
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and   the  ChiDaman    has    been   kept   out  of 

[  Tacoma. 

The  Coeur  d'Alfene  mining  district  has  done 
s^ise*    So  long  as  the  shallow  placers  held 

^out,  after  the  original  discovery  a  quarter  of  a 
centur}^    ago,   the    majority   of    the    miners 

•  stayed  with  the  diggings;  when  these  began  to 
get  lean^  the  claim-owners  attempted  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  Chinamen,  This  was  so 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  citizens  of  Murray— 
the  leading  Coeur  d'Alene  camp— -and  by  the 
wage-earners  of  the  district  that,  after  an  indig- 
nation meeting  and  an  election*  the  attempt 
was  given  up;  no  Chinamen  have  since  been 


ports  of  entry.  He  reaches  the  country,  but 
by  devious  v^ays.  He  secures  the  passport  of 
a  home-returned  brother  and  impersonates  him 
in  the  land  of  plenty  until  he  also  can  turn 
homeward  and  his  place  be  taken  by  a  third; 
or  he  evades  the  watchful  officers  along  the 
international  line  and  comes  down  from  Can- 
ada. Sometimes  he  escapes  from  a  vessel  com- 
ing up  the  Sound  or  the  Columbia's  estuary 
to  Tacomaj  Seattle,  or  Portland;  but  this  is 
rare,  for  vigilant  sea-captains,  knowing  the 
heavy  fine  to  which  they  are  liable,  watch 
their  "Chinks"  during  shore-stay  with  care- 
ful eye. 


VUi.  HINDUS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST 

HiysicftUy  Ihey  ure  unfit  hn  the  bard  labor  of  openiDR  a  new  coumry 


mKDUS  AT  Bi:L[.i\«.!l AM.   \\\-^H. 
A  wailing!  (be  ttam  tot  Vaiiojuwrt  U*  C,i  alttr  titr  fact  pint 


allowed  in  the  Cneur  d' Alines.  Later  an 
attempt  was  made  by  *' Dutch  Jake/*  now 
the  wealthy  proprietor  of  the  far-famed  Cccur 
d'Alene  saloon  and  music  hall  of  Spokane,  to 
place  Chinamen  on  Lower  Pritchard  Creek,  in 
Idaho,  He  personally  brought  in  six;  a  public 
meeting  was  promptly  held,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inform  the  Celestials  that  the  Ca^ur 
d*Alenes  was  no  place  for  them,  and  "Dutch 
Jake"  lost  little  time  in  getting  them  to  the 
river  and  floating  them  back  to  Spokane  and 
safety. 

Employers  throughout  the  Northwest  ha\'e 
reachefl  the  same  conclusion  as  the  Tacoma 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  *' Dutch  Jake,'* 
but  the  Chinaman  is  still  persona  fwn  'gtala  at 


The  foreignizing  of  the  Northwest  has  been 
going  on  practically  ever  since  it  was  opened 
up  to  settlement  and  its  possibilities  were  real- 
ized. But  the  situation  has  taken  a  new  turn 
within  recent  months,  thanks  to  the  influx  from 
southern  Europe  and  to  the  changed  conditions 
due  to  the  financial  flurry.  There  were  none 
but  Chinamen  and  Japanese  to  be  bothered 
about  before;  to-morrow  there  will  be  the 
"mountain  nigger/'  the  Austrian,  the  Italian, 
the  Greek,  the  Hindu,  jx?ople  from  all  over  the 
globe;  and  each  of  these  ditTerent  peoples  pre- 
sents a  new  and  difficult  problem  for  the 
American  of  the  Northwest,  for  none  of  them 
has  ever  been  successfully  assimilated  by  an 
Anglo-Saxon  country* 
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THE  PHIPPS  HOUSES  IN  NEW  YORK.  WHICH  SUPPLY  HEALTHFUL 
LIVING  CONDITIONS  AT  LOW  COST  AND  STILL  PAY  4%  DIVIDENDS 

BY 

LOUISE  E.  DEW 


I  PROPOSE,"  wrote  Mn  Henry  Phipps  to  the 
original  bfnird  of  trustees  of  his  model  ten- 
ements, *^  to  itrganixe  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  building  tenement  hous^  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  I  propose  to  ^ve  $1,000,000 
for  this  purpose,  I  expect  the  tenements  lo  be 
so  planned  as  to  earn  four  per  cent,  on  their  cost 
after  allowing  a  [>n>i>cr  amount  for  their  main- 
tenance and  repairs.  I  intend  lo  have  earnings 
accumulate  and  be  used  from  time  to  time  in 
erecting  more  tenements," 

The  three  buildings  on  Thirty- first  Street, 
between  First  and   Second  Avenues,  represent 


the  original  investment  of  $1,000,000,  and 
although  the  firsl  year  is  not  yet  closed  it  _ 
would  so  far  indicate  that  they  are  earning  4  ■ 
per  cent,  on  the  investment.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  donation  will  mean  as  much  to 
New  York's  tenement  jxjpulation  in  the  years 
to  come  as  the  Pcabody  Donation  Fund  means 
to  London.  That  fund  was  given  nearly  half 
a  century  ago,  and  to-day  it  provides  model 
living  accommodations  for  nearly  6,000  fami- 
lies and  earns  2.41  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested.  According  to  Mr.  Grosvenor  Atler- 
bur\%  the  architect  of  the  Phipps  houses,  if 


A  CORNER  IN  A  FOUR-ROOM  SUITE  (WITH  A  BATH)  WHICH  COSTS  $6  A  WEEK 
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their  cumulative  earnings  are  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  new  lands  and  buildings,  it 
will  not  take  as  many  years  as  the  Peabody 
Donation  Fund  has  been  in  existence  to  number 
a  ''round  hundred  buildings,  housing  no  less 
than  60,000  souls  and  covering,  if  grouped 
together,  some  fifty  average  New  York  City 
scjuares/* 

It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  one  w^alking 
across  New  York  in  the  tenement  district  lo 
come  suddenly  upon  the  group  of  Phippjs 
houses.  They  are  of  brick  with  terra-cotta 
trimmings^  each  six  stories  (and  basement) 
in  height,  with  a  60- foot  frontage.  On  the 
main  floor  of  the  central  building  is  the  office, 
where  a  woman  superintendent  reigns  over 
nearly  2,000  subjects.  This  feature  is  con- 
sidered a  great  stroke  of  polic\'  by  the  man- 
agers. In  an  official  statement  they  claim  that 
the  percentage  of  loss  from  bad  debts  during 
the  past  year  was  only  ,07,  This  good  show- 
ing is  ascribed  to  the  employment  of  w^omen  to 
act  as  collectors  as  well  as  general  overseers* 

In  each  building  there  are  427  rooms,  ar- 
ranged in  apartments  which  rent  as  follows. 

2  rooms  and  shower-bath  $2.75^3.00  per  w,eek 

3  "        '*        "'        '*       4-25-  4.50   "      " 

4  *'        ''       tub-bath       5,20-  6.00   *'      '' 


TBE  PHIPPS  ORATORY 
tf^btre  a  aoii-ieeta.rlul  terrfce  u  well  ftll^s^pd  cvtrf  mcnkiiLf 


MR.  HENRY  1*H1PI>S 
Who  ID  vested  f  1,000,000  m  the  m^drl  Ipneincnls 

In  return  for  these  low  rents  the  tenant  is 

provided  with  light,  sunny,  air>*  rooms,  a  gas 
range,  steam  heat,  hot  water,  shower  or  tub 
baths,  toilet,  goofl  ])lumbing»  laundries,  a  rest 
house  on  the  roof,  clean  halls  and  stairs,  and 
courteous  attention.  Telephone  messages  are 
delivered  free  of  charge  until  half-past  nine 
at  night.  Instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of 
janitors^  as  in  the  average  tenement  house, 
each  building  has  its  corps  of  engineers,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  porters,  and  scrub womenj 
and  when  anything  is  needed  the  superin- 
tendent looks  after  the  matter,  Jn  the 
apanmenls  the  kitchen  and  living-room  are 
combined.  The  convenient  plumbing  arrange- 
ments and  the  gas  range  make  it  j>ossible  to 
cook  in  these  rooms  and  still  keep  them  clean 
and  attractive.  Instead  of  the  foul,  ill-lighted 
hall  of  the  average  tenement,  with  garbage 
pails  on  the  landing  and  gloomy  air-shafts,  the 
Phipps  tenants  have  a  view  of  a  large,  open* 
entrance  court  which  alTords  light  and  venti- 
lation and  gratifies  their  aesthetic  senses  as  well. 
The  courts  from  which  all  the  apartments 
can  be  reached  are  designed  as  summer  SK>ciaI 
centres,  which  will  be  an  improvement  on 
the  street  corners.  The}'  are  now  furnished 
with  seats,  and  a  fountain  is  to  be  added. 

The  front  portion  of  the  roof  is  ^ven  up  to  a 
garden  where  there  are  shrubs  and  vines,  a 
pergola,  seats,  and  two  permanent  pavilions 
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that  atTord  shelter  on  stormy  days  and  to  those 
who  care  to  sleep  there  on  oppressive  summer 
nights.  The  rear  portion  is  gi%'en  up  to  dry- 
ing-yards. A  visit  lo  the  roof  on  any  pleasant 
day  shows  how  much  it  is  enjoyed.  Children 
playing  all  sorts  of  games  have  a  merry  time, 
away  from  the  hot,  dusty  streets.  Babies 
sleep  contentedly  in  their  cribs  while  women 
rest  and  do  their  mending  amid  pleasant 
surroundings. 


lOOOl 
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those  in  need.    The  little  chapel  has  been  tb 
scene    of   many  a    curious   wedding,  and  of 
many  more  christenings.  J 

When  the  houses  were  planned,  a  larg^ 
room  w^as  set  apart  in  the  basement  of  one  lo 
be  used  either  as  a  play- room  or  a  kindergarten. 
Each  day,  from  nine  to  twelve,  many  of  the 
children  in  the  building,  as  well  as  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  spend  three  happy  hours  there. 
The  use  of  the  room  is  given  b}'  Mr.  Phipps, 


A  COMBINED  KITCHEN  AND  LIVING  ROOM 
"Gas  stoves  atsd  good  plumbing  make  it  possible  lo  cook  in  these  rooms  anfi  still  keep  them  dean  and  artradivp** 


An  excellent  feature  of  the  Phipps  tene* 
ment,  which  was  an  afterthought,  is  a  small  rest- 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  one  of  the  houses. 
At  nine  o*c!ock  every  morning  a  service  is  held 
in  this  miniature  chapel  by  a  resident,  non- 
sectarian  clergyman.  The  door  is  always 
open  and  anyone  may  enter  the  quiet  room 
for  a  few  moments'  meditation.  Since  it  has 
become  known  in  the  nt^ighborhood  that 
there  is  a  clergyman  in  the  building,  his  ser- 
vices are  in  great  demand  and  he  is  called 
upon  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  by 


but  the  teachers  are  employed  and  paid  by 
the  New  York  Kindcrgarlcn  Association* 
There  is  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  chil- 
dren, who  are  required  to  ]>ay  one  cent  a  day 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  be  self-respect- 
ing and  independent  of  charity.  This  small 
amount  pays  for  perishable  material.  A  board- 
of-heaith  physician  visits  the  kindergarten 
daily  to  keep  the  neighborhood  in  a  healthy 
condition*  The  kindergarten's  effect  does  not 
end  with  its  hours.  Mothers'  meetings  are 
held  regulaxly  by  the  teachers,  who  explain  th& 
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aim  of  the  teaching  and  show  how  the  babies 
should  be  cared  for  at  home. 

The  Phipps  model  tenement  houses  shelter 
nearly  2^000  persons  at  a  low  renS  in  clean  ^ 
well-ventilated,  fire- proof  buildings  which  are 
earning  4  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  The  erection 
of  these  buildings  is  business,  not  charity^  and 
this  fact  makes  them  all  the  more  etTective  in 
pointing  a  way  toward  the  betterment  of  tene- 


ment  conditions.  And  they  are  appreciated. 
One  small  boy  got  at  the  gist  of  the  matter 
when  he  |>ointed  with  some  pride  at  the  Phipps 
tenements  and  said: 

''I  live  over  in  one  of  those  houses  where 
they  has  baths." 

The  houses  are  full,  and  there  is  a  Long 
waiting-list  of  families  who  also  wish  to  live 
"where  thev  has  baths/* 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MR.  EDWAKD  S.  CURTIS.  WHO  IS    DEVOTING    A    LARGE    PART    OF    A 
H WORKING    LIFETIME    TO    MAKING    PERMANENT    RECORDS    OF   OUR    VANISHING    RED-MEN 


BY 


EDMONDS.  MEANY 


or  KtSlQSLY  AT    THE    ^NIVERSITV   OF   U'ASHIKCTON 


TX  ECAUSE  of  the  singular  eombination 
1"^  of  qualities  with  which  he  has  beca 
XJ  blestj"  wrote  President  Roosevelt  of 
the  photographer  of  Indians^  Air.  Edward  S, 
Curtis,  "and  because  of  his  extraordinary 
success  in  making  and  using  his  opportunities^ 
he  has  been  able  to  do  what  no  othtT  man  has 
ever  done.     .  ,     He  has  lived  on  intimate 

terms  with  many  difTerent  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  plains.  He  knows  them  as 
they  hunt,  as  they  tra%'el|  as  they  go  about 
their  various  avocations  on  the  march  and  in 
the  camp.  He  knows  their  medicine- men 
and  sorcerers,  their  chiefs  and  %varriors,  their 
young  men  and  maidens.  He  has  not  only 
seen  their  vigorous  outward  existence,  but  has 
caught  glimpses,  such  as  few  white  men  ever 
catch,  of  that  strange  spiritual  and  mental 
life  of  theirs." 

Catching  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
Indian  is  an  uncertain  and  often  a  dangerous 
occupation.  Sudden  caprice  or  unfounded 
suspicion    may    spjoil    the    work   of   months. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Curtis's  visit  to  the  Sioux 
of  the  Wounded  Knee  will  give  a  little  idea  of 
the  diflicuttics.  Two  years  ago  Mn Curtis— or, 
as  the  Sioux  call  him*  **Ba-zahoJa  Wash-ti'' 
—  made  a  long  trip  into  the  Bad  Lands  of 
South  Dakota.  His  guide  and  leader  w^as 
Chief  Red  Hawk*  Mn  Curtis  promised  to 
return  and  give  a  feast  to  the  chief  and  twenty 


of  his  followers  on  the  banks  of  the  Wounded 

Knee.  Through  the  good  fellowship  growing 
out  of  the  feast,  Mr  Curtis  hoped  lo  secure 
photographs    and    records   of   majiy    of    the 


MR.   CURTIS  IN  CAM? 


MYTH  CHARACTERS  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  NAVAJO  RITES 
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ancient  Sioux  customs.     But  Red  Hawk  found 

it  impossible  to  restrict  the  invitations;  instead 
of  twenty,  300  gathered  for  the  feast,  and 
among  them  were  chiefs  equal  in  rank  to  Red 
Hawk.  They  felt  that  they  must  make  their 
importance  felt*  Chief  Slow  Bull  had  brought 
his  council  tepee,  decorated  with  buffalo-tails 
and  with  a  horse's  tail  floating  from  the  j>cak. 
It  had  come  down  to  him  from  his  father,  and 
his  father's  father,  with  traditions  of  war- 
parties  and  the  chase.     Into  ihis  tepee  Curtis 


the  feast  was  finished  without  offense  to  any- 
one's dignity.  Then,  with  true  Indian  caprice, 
they  decided  that  they  must  rest  and  smoke 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Again  the  plan 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  failure.  Red  Hawk 
had  lost  control. 

Mr.  Curtis  quietly  folded  up  his  camera,  I 
as  if  he  had  not  traveled  many  weary  miles 
just    to    get    these    pictures.     There    was   no 
fault-finding,  no  impatience;  but,  with  infinite 
tact,  he  discussed  affairs  with  some  of  the 


IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  NAVAJO 


was  invited  for  a  council.  After  his  speech  j 
Iron  Crow,  one  of  the  chiefs,  replied  that  to 
make  all  perfectly  happy  would  take  more 
beeves  than  Mr,  Curtis  had  provided.  He 
was  reassured,  and  the  council  broke  up  with 
many  "Hows"  and  much  handshaking.  But, 
as  the  first  procession  formed  in  the  morning. 
Slow  Bull  raised  his  voice  in  that  wild, 
matchless  orator}-  of  the  Indian  and  brought 
the  procession  lo  a  sudden  halt.  He,  too, 
wished  to  be  placated  with  more  beef*  Then 
a  careless  teamster  nearly  ruined  the  whole 
enterprise  by  throwing  ofT  one  of  the  sugar- 
bags  with  the  oats.    After  it  had  been  rescued, 


leading  spirits.  During  the  night  a  reaction 
in  sentiment  set  in.  In  the  morning  the 
warriors,  led  by  Red  Hawk  and  Slow  Bull, 
rode  into  camp.  Their  hearts  were  happy, 
they  said,  and  they  wished  to  help  their  white 
friend.  Old  rites  were  reenacted,  old  battles 
re- fought,  old  stories  retold;  and  Mr.  Curtis's 
pen  and  camera  recorded   it   alL 

TAKING   PICTURES    UNDER   FIRE 

At  other  times,  in  the  Southwest ,  even  after 
the  chiefs  had  agreed  to  the  picture-taking, 
crowds  would  collect  in  front  of  the  camera. 
He  had  to  leave  one  village  by  night  without 
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ceremony  because  a  baby  whom  he  had  photo- 
graphed died.  On  another  occasion  he  was 
shot  at  four  times  and  almost  ridden  down 
by  a  drunken  Indian,  He  has  been  at  cere- 
monies and  has  seen  things  which  white  men 
do  not  see  with  impunity-  Yet  his  knowledge 
of  the  Indians  and  his  unfailing  tact  have 
pulled  him  through, 

Mr*    Leupp,    the    United    States    Indian 
Comnussioner,  said: 

'\  ,  .  Mr.  Curtis's  harvest  has  passed  far 
beyond  the  statistical  or  encyclopaedic  domain;  he 
has  actually  reached  the  heart  of  the  Indian,  and 


He  will  discuss  religious  topics  with  a  group 
of  the  old  men;  they  will  pass  the  pipe  around 
the  circle  and  say.  ''He  is  just  like  us,  he 
knows  about  the  Great  Myster}%'' 

There  have  been  many  hardships  in  Mr. 
Curtis's  work  besides  the  dealings  with  the 
Indians*  I  have  a  keen  recollection  of  our 
first  camp  among  the  Ogalallas.  At  dark  a 
terrific  storm  si  nick  the  camp.  The  tent-poles 
broke  and  the  tents  flattened  to  the  ground. 
Five  Indian  pomes  in  the  neighborhood  were 
killed  by  lightning.  At  another  lime  the 
equipment  wagon  got  stuck  in  the  mud  in  the 
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has  been  able  to  look  upon  the  world  through  the 
Indian's  own  eyes." 

During  the  past  season  I  was  with  him 
among  the  Sioux  on  the  great  Northern  plains. 
The  study  of  the  Indian  has  been  my  summer 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  During  this 
lime  I  ha%'e  met  ethnologists,  archaeologists, 
linguists,  historians,  and  arlists,  but  none  of 
them  seemed  to  come  so  close  to  the  Indian 
as  he;  so  close  that  he  seems  a  part  of  their 
life.  A  rugged  old  chief  who  had  been  a 
leader  of  his  people  for  a  lifetime  once  asked 
Mn  Curtis:  "How  did  you  learn  to  be  just 
like  the  Indians?" 


middle  of  the  White  River  and  had  to  be  taken 
apart  before  it  could  be  got  out.  To  the 
traveler  such  experiences  are  not  so  serious 
as  to  the  photographer,  for  the  results  of  many 
months  of  hard  work  may  be  lost  in  a  moment 
by  a  careless  driver.  And  these  months  of 
work  are  necessar>%  for  to  get  really  acquainted 
with  the  Indian  one  must  live  with  him  in  his 
own  country.  Elsewhere  one  Indian  is  much 
like  another.  At  home  racial  and  tribal  dis- 
tinctions appear.  Environment,  of  course,  has 
most  to  do  with  this.  The  Indians  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  depend  upon  the 
sea  for  food  and,  naturally,  the  sea  also  gives 
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them  their  traditions,  and  figures  in  their 
religion.  Two  hundred  miles  eastward,  over 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  the  tribes  know  of 
the  sea  only  in  vague  stories.  Their  food, 
like  their  traditions,  comes  from  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  the  rivers  and  forests.  The 
bear,  used  as  food  in  one  place,  is  sacred 
in  another;  the  snake,  repulsive  almost  every- 
where, is  in  the  Southwest  a  prized  accessory 
to  a  profound  religious  ceremony. 

A   WHITE   MAN   IN   A  SNAKE-DANCE 

At  one  time  last  summer,  on  the  plains  of 
Dakota,  a  large  rattlesnake  was  encountered 
near  our  camp.  Instantly  everyone,  includ- 
ing the  Sioux  and  Crow  guides,  gave  earnest 
chase  and  killed  the  reptile.  When  Curtis 
heard  of  it,  he  asked  that  they  kill  no  more,  for 
he  had  received  the  unusual  honor  of  being 
made  a  priest  of  the  snake  religion  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Southwest.  With  native  initiates 
he  had  fasted  nine  days  before  beginning  the 
race  over  the  desert  to  capture  rattlesnakes. 
Later  he  handled  them,  even  holding  a  wrig- 
gler in  his  teeth.  As  is  the  custom,  watchers 
were  always  at  his  side,  but  few  people  who 
have  seen  a  rattlesnake  in  action  would  care 
to  entrust  their  safety  to  a  watcher,  however 
alert.  But  this  ceremony  was  necessary,  for 
after  it  Curtis  was  able  to  make  a  series  of 
unique  photographs  of  the  ceremony.  At 
another  time  a  group  of  Indians  were  posing 
in  the  nude  for  one  of  their  great  ceremonies 
when  one  brave,  excited  or   angry,    grabbed 


several  handfuls  of  dirt  and  gravel  and  threw 
them  at  the  camera.  This  raised  an  un- 
expected and  serious  situation.  Hesitation 
would  have  spelled  cowardice  to  the  Indians, 
and  yet  Curtis  was,  of  course,  powerless 
against  the  crowd.  Nevertheless,  he  drew  his 
knife  and  rushed  for  the  ofiFender,  who  fled. 
The  decision  of  the  act  pleased  the  Indians. 
Without  any  further  demonstrations  they  com- 
pleted their  posings  and  the  pictures  were  taken. 
Mr.  John  Muir,  the  noted  naturalist,  main- 
tains that  one  of  the  most  exciting  moments 
in  his  life  was  the  sight  of  Curtis  and  his  assis- 
tant fighting  for  their  lives  in  a  canvas  canoe 
in  the  bay  at  the  face  of  Muir  Glacier,  when 
they  were  making  photographs  for  the  Har- 
riman  Alaska  Expedition.  The  weight  of  the 
two  men  and  their  equipment  bore  the  canoe 
down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  water.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  them,  a  great  berg  broke 
from  the  face  of  the  glacier.  To  the  rest  of 
the  party  on  a  near-by  hill,  the  canoe  seemed  to 
have  been  caught  in  the  fall.  But,  as  the  berg 
came  to  the  surface  and  began  to  move  out  on 
the  swell  of  its  own  making,  the  canoe  came 
to  the  crest  of  the  first  great  wave  and  began 
its  fight  for  existence.  The  swells  had  hardly 
subsided  when  another  berg  broke  off,  and  the 
men  had  to  begin  their  struggle  again.  Some 
of  the  watchers  looked  away  to  escape  seeing 
the  apparently  inevitable  end.  But  Mr.  Curtis 
came  out  of  this  danger  unharmed,  as  he  has 
from  the  many  others  which  he  has  encoun- 
tered in  his  trips  among  the  Indians. 
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A  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD  TO  PREVENT  FLOODS.  DO  AWAY  WITH 
LEVEES   AND   CANALS,  AND  MAKE   THE   RIVERS   NAVIGABLE 

BY 

WILLIAM  ATHERTON  DUPUY 


ONE  of  the  greatest  engineering  prob- 
lems ever  given  to  the  world  is  that 
which  has  just  been  outlined  to  the 
Inland  Waterways  Commission  by  Mr.  M.  O. 
Leighton,  chief  hydrographcr  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  It  contemplates 
the  control  of  the  vast  water-flow  of  all  of  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States.  It  shows  how  that 
flow  can  be  regulated  to  prevent  floods  and 


at  the  same  time  to  guarantee  a  given  depth 
to  any  stream  for  navigation  during  dry 
seasons.  It  produces  the  proof  that  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  such  a  way  as  not  merely 
to  be  a  great  public  benefit  but  so  that  it  will 
also  pay  a  reasonable  direct  income  from  the 
investment  and,  at  the  same  time,  open  a 
new  era  of  development  to  regions  along  the 
inland  waters. 
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The  idan  offered  by  Mr.  Leighton  is  to  build 
storage  reservoirs  near  the  headwaters  of 
streams.  He  believes  that  the  logical  way 
to  control  a  river  is  to  govern  the  sources  of 
its  water-supply;  for  it  is  here  that  iSoods  chiefly 
oripnate  because  of  the  fact  that  the  rain- 
fall runs  off  steep  moimtainsides  more  quickly 
than  off  plains  below.  By  conserving  these 
quick-spilling  waters,  the  slower  flow  of  the 


ity  of  ca^  the  attempt  to  control  the 
floods  by  confining  the  rivers  between 
high  and  expensive  levees  is  improper  and 
illogical.  If  the  water-supply  should  be 
stored  at  flood-time  and  released  during 
dry  seasons,  it  would  maintain  navigable 
depths  in  the  streams  and  obidate  the  neces- 
sity for  canals. 
The  plan,  if  adopted,  will  change  the  whole 


THE  PROPOSED  SITES  OF  A  HUNDRED  RESERVOIRS 
To  control  the  floods  of  the  Ohio  basin 


lower  lands  would  be  given  opportunity  to 
empty  itself  and  the  stored  waters  could  be 
let  out  at  a  subsequent  time,  when  they  would 
be  beneficial  rather  than  a  danger  to  life  and 
property.  The  forests,  which  soak  up  the 
rain  and  release  it  gradually,  are  the  natural 
reservoirs  designed  by  nature  to  prevent  floods. 
The  more  they  are  protected,  fewer  the  artifi- 
cial reservoirs  will  need  to  be  built.  The 
creation  of  the  proposed  Appalachian  Forest 
Reserve  is  almost  an  integral  part  of  this 
great  scheme.    He  argues  that  in  the  major- 


course  of  river  improvement  as  carried  on 
by  the  Government  in  the  past.  Compared 
with  the  new  plan,  dredging  and  building 
levees  along  the  lower  portions  of  the  rivers, 
so  long  practised  and  maintained,  are  but 
makeshifts.  They  have  not  proved  a  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  great  problem.  A  dredged 
channel  does  not  last,  and  the  levees  have  to 
be  built  higher  and  higher  as  the  rivers  build 
up  their  beds. 

The  greatest  river  problem  in  this  country 
is  the  Mississippi  system.    The  country  for 
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hundreds  of  miles  above  the  mouth  of  that 
river  is  constantly  threatened  by  floods.  Much 
of  it  is  protected  by  levees  which  grow  con- 
stantly, raising  the  river-level  with  them  and 
consequently  becoming  a  greater  menace. 
As  the  forests  are  cut  from  the  water-sources 
in  the  AUeghcnics  and  the  Rockies,  the  waters 
run  off  more  quickly  and  the  floods  become 
more  torrential,  concentrate  quicker,  and  do 
greater  damage.  The  water  running  off  more 
quickly  makes  the  period  of  navigable  depth 
shorter  and  the  streams  less  valuable  for 
purposes  of  trade.  And  all  this  is  cumulative 
in  effect,  for  the  increasing  floods  from  the 
deforested  regions  carry  more  and  more  sedi- 
ment with  them  and  deposit  it  in  the  lower 
reaches,  filling  in  the  dredged  channels  and 
raising  the  level  of  the  river. 

AN  END  TO  DESTRUCTIVE  FLOODS 

Under  the  reservoir  system,  the  floodgates 
on  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Arkansas,  and  on  all  of  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  great  stream  would  be 
shut  down  in  times  of  high-water.  The 
water  taken  in  this  way  from  the  flood  in 
the  wet  season  would  prevent  the  stream 
from  ever  reaching  the  danger-mark  on  its 
lower  course.  The  increase  of  levees  would 
be  unnecessary.  The  torrents  would  not 
carry  the  vast  quantities  of  silt  to  the  lower 
river  and  less  dredging  would  be  needed. 
Then,  the  temporary  danger  past,  the  stored 
waters  could  be  discharged  throughout  the 
dry  season  and  the  navigability  of  the 
stream  maintained.  This  navigability  could 
be  extended  to  streams  not  now  used  for 
such  purpose,  and  the  scope  of  water- 
traffic  greatly  increased.  The  flood-water, 
which  is  now  an  element  of  dread,  could  be 
so  harnessed  as  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the 
activities  of  the  nation.  And  the  flood  res- 
ervoirs would  afford  an  opportunity  to  practise 
the  lessons  that  are  being  learned  in  the  recent 
study  of  our  water-courses — that  when  flowing 
in  certain  volume  a  stream  will  deposit  silt 
near  its  mouth,  which  at  other  times  is  scouring 
out  its  channel  and  again  flowing  over  its  bed 
without  changing  it.  Every  year  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  these  processes.  With  defi- 
nite data  for  their  several  rivers,  the  men  at 
the  reservoirs  can  so  regulate  the  flow  that  the 
rivers  themselves  can  be  made  to  dig  their 
channels  and  keep  them  dredged  clean. 

Mr.  Leighton^s  conclusions  are  drawn  from 


a  careful  study  at  first-hand  of  the  engineering 
possibilities  presented  by  the  streams  of  the 
Ohio  basin.  They  are  further  based  upon 
detailed  knowledge  gained  by  the  Geological 
Survey  about  the  topography  of  the  Ohio 
basin,  which  has  been  accumulating  since 
that  branch  of  the  Government  service  began. 
It  is  a  plan  based  on  the  accumulated  facts 
of  twenty  years'  investigation. 

The  direct  problem  which  Mr.  Leighton 
has  sought  to  determine  has  been  whether  or 
not  there  is  available,  on  the  highland  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio,  sufficient  storage  capacity 
to  prevent  floods  and  to  maintain  deep-water 
navigation  during  seasons  of  low-water.  He 
wished  to  obtain  on  each  river  sufficient 
storage  capacity  to  hold  all  the  flow  of  certain 
parts  of  its  basin  for  a  period  of  one  year,  if 
necessary.  This  is  desirable  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  one  flood  following  another, 
finding  the  reservoirs  full,  and  overflowing 
the  country  below.  The  observations  of  the 
Government's  Weather  Bureau  for  many  years 
have  made  it  possible  to  know  with  compara- 
tive accuracy  what  the  rainfall  over  a  given 
basin  will  be,  and  more  than  this,  of  course, 
the  river  does  not  carry.  It  has  been  found 
that  this  adjustment  of  reservoir  capacity 
to  a  drainage  basin  can  readily  be  made  on 
the  Allegheny  River,  the  Monongahela,  the 
Kanawha,  the  Little  Kanawha,  the  Ken- 
tucky, the  Licking,  the  Scioto,  the  Great  Miami, 
the  Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  many  of 
the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

THE  PROBLEM  ON  THE  MONONGAHELA 

Of  all  of  these  river-basins,  that  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela is  probably  better  known  from 
reliable  surveys  than  any  of  the  others.  On 
this  stream  it  is  proposed  to  erect  eighteen 
reservoirs.  They  would  range  in  depth  from 
sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  and  would  conserve 
the  water  from  basins  of  from  15  to  800  square 
miles  in  extent.  These  would  retain  the 
floods  from  the  upper  38  per  cent,  of  the  basin 
drained  by  the  river.  If  they  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, the  flood  that  did  such  great  damage  at 
Pittsburg  and  below,  in  March,  1907,  would 
never  have  occurred. 

Had  the  reservob  system  been  installed 
at  an  earlier  date  on  the  Monongahela,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  canalize  that  stream, 
as  has  been  done  from  its  mouth  to  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.  at  a  cost  of  m.ore  than 
$6,000^000    for   the    construction    of   fifteen 
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dams,  and  of  $2,ocx>,ocx>  for  maintenance. 
According  to  Mr.  Leighton's  careful  esti- 
mates, the  stored  waters  of  the  reservoirs, 
let  out  at  the  proper  time,  would  have  in- 
creased the  depth  of  the  lower  river  five  feet, 
under  average  conditions,  for  150  days  during 
the  dry  season;  and  the  stream  would  have 


THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FLOODS 
Which  occur  in  ipSte  of  the  ioatMingly  cotUy  levee  tyttems 


been  readily  navigable  throughout  the  year. 
In  addition  to  this,  water-power  of  very 
great  value  would  have  been  created  all  along 
the  water-course. 

While  the  Government  is  considering  a 
plan  for  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River 
from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo,  Mr.  Leighton  calls 
attention  to  the  effect  of  a  system  of  reservoirs 
on  that  stream. .  He  does  not  hold  that  the 
nine-foot  channel  can  be  maintained  through- 
out the  year  so  far  up  as  Pittsburg,  but  that 
it  will  be  unnecessary  to  use  locks  below 
Huntington,  W.  Va ,  except  in  the  avoidance 
of  rapids.  If  the  proposed  reser\'oirs  were 
three-quarters  full,  they  would  raise  the  river 
ten  feet  between  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
Paducah,  Ky.,  for  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  days  during  the  dry  months.  If  they 
were  only  half-full,  the  period  would  be  about 
seventy-five  days. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
the  reservoir  plan  is  that  its  effectiveness  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  progress  from 
the  headwaters.  While  the  ills  of  Pittsburg 
would  not  absolutely  be  cured,  those  of  the 
lower  Ohio  would ;  and,  with  the  whole  broad 
plan  in  operation,  the  problems  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  permanently  solved.  A  flow 
of  that  stream  sufficient  to  admit  large  boats 
could  be  easily  guaranteed  to  St.  Louis  and 
higher,  while  that  of  the  Missouri  and  other 
of  its  longer  branches  would  be  equally  bene- 
fited. The  principles  applied  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi might  be  brought  to  bear  on  many  of 
the  streams  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  on  two  or 
three  of  the  Pacific.  All  of  the  waterways 
of  the  land  might  ultimately,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Leighton,  be  regulated  in  their  flow, 
to  the  great  profit  of  the  various  communities. 
Each  river  will  need  a  series  of  reservoirs  to 
control  its  floods,  maintain  its  navigability, 
and  utilize  its  water-power  —  all  beneficial  to 
the  people  along  its  banks  —  but  the  full  sweep 
of  the  plan  shows  these  benefits  passed  on 
and  increased  to  the  people  along  the  lower 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  from  Cairo  to  the 
Gulf.  The  water-courses  of  the  Mississippi 
basin,  when  properly  regulated,  will  be  as  in- 
creasingly valuable  as  they  are  now  increas- 
ingly destructive. 

THE  EXAMPLE   OF   RUSSIA 

Should  the  United  States  adopt  such  a  policy 
of  water  conservation,  it  would  not  be  abso- 
lutely a  pioneer  in  such  work,  for   Russia 
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has  stored  water  by  systems  of  reservoirs  at 
the  heads  of  the  Volga  and  Msta  rivers,  and  by 
that  storage  has  made  those  streams  navigable 
throughout  the  year,  and  has  vastly  increased 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  which 
they  flow.  Here,  however,  the  engineering 
requirements  were  much  simpler,  as  the  streams 
passed  through  a  series  of  lakes  near  the 
headwaters,  and  these  lakes  were  converted 
into  reservoirs  by  dams  raising  their  levels 


come  more  absolute.  The  control  based 
upon  the  present  report  contemplates  the 
erection  of  loo  reservoirs.  These  would  cost, 
roughly,  $1,250,000  each—or  $125,000,000  for 
the  entire  basin.  If  superior  sites  were  dis- 
covered, upon  further  investigation,  this  cost 
might  be  reduced,  for  the  greater  the  capacity 
of  a  reservoir  the  cheaper  can  a  given  amount 
of  water  be  stored.  This  cost  would  probably 
be  one-fourth  of  that    necessary    to   control 


THE  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS  (HEAVILY  SHADED)  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Most  of  them  could  be  better  regulated  for  traffic  and  rid  of  floods  and  drouth-periods  by   scientific  forestry   and 

the  construction  of  reservoirs  on  the  Appalachian  slopes 


but  a  few  feet,  an  easier  method  of  construc- 
tion than  that  required  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  that  would  attach  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  reservoir  system  in  the  Ohio  basin 
alone  is  still  a  matter  of  rough  estimate,  based 
upon  the  cost  of  such  dams  built  at  other 
places.  The  whole  of  the  basin  is  not  covered 
by  the  present  report,  for  there  has  not  been 
much  investigation  of  some  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  such  as  the  Wabash 
and  the  Muskingum.  With  the  streams  al- 
ready examined,  however,  it  will  be  possible 
to  control  the  floods  and,  with  the  inclusion 
of  additional  streams,  that  control  would  be- 


the  waters  of  the  whole  Mississippi  valley, 
and  a  still  smaller  part  of  that  needed  to  con- 
trol the  streams  of  the  whole  nation. 

THE  COST  NOT  EXCESSIVE 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking, 
it  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  represents  a  national  policy  that  must 
extend  over  a  series  of  years,  and  that  the 
expense  would  fall  gradually  and  progres- 
sively. The  nation  has  already  spent  upon 
the  improvement  of  its  rivers  and  harbors 
sums  that  would  be  appalling  when  viewed 
in  the  aggregate,  and  it  is  contemplating  the 
expenditure  of  other  vast  sums  upon  such 
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propositions  as  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio. 
Much  of  what  has  been  paid  out  has  been  spent 
on  temporary  makeshifts,  and  it  is  cheaper 
in  the  long  run  to  begin  at  the  fountain-source 
of  the  trouble  and  build  for  all  time.  The 
futility  of  the  time-worn  policy  of  dredging  is 
dted  as  an  example  of  the  folly  of  some  of  the 
past  and  present  methods. 

The  money  that  would  be  saved  from  other 
expenditures  by  the  adoption  of  the  reservoir 
system,  and  the  particular  revenue  that  would 
be  derived  from  the  various  phases  of  the 
contemplated  work,  would  make  the  figures 
appear  rather  in  the  light  of  a  desirable  invest- 
ment than  of  a  monstrous  expenditure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  navigation  of  all  of  the 
rivers  would  be  placed  on  a  more  effective 
basis,  through  the  reservoir  system.  Navi- 
gation would  be  extended  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  great  streams  where  it  does  not  now 
exist;  for  example,  the  Tennessee  River  would 
have  a  nine-foot  channel  for  hundreds  of 
miles  now  closed  to  traffic.  Almost  all  future 
expenses  for  the  canalization  of  rivers  would 
be  saved. 

The  benefits  from  flood-prevention  would 
be  more  valuable  than  those  from  navigation. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  floods  of  1907  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  caused  $100,000,000  worth  of 
damage.  This  estimate  could  not  include 
the  loss  from  the  depreciation  of  property 
values  along  the  streams,  which  is  probably 
the  greatest  of  all  losses.    The  prevention  of 


that  flood  would  have  saved  the  people  the 
cost  of  the  hundred  reservoirs.  And  the 
benefit  would  extend  to  the  point  where 
these  head-waters  ultimately  reach  the  ocean^ 
and  property  values  would  be  enhanced  all 
the  way. 

The  phase  of  the  work  that  would  bring 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  direct 
cash  return,  wUch  might  prove  sufficient  to 
pay  a  direct  interest  on  all  moneys  mvested, 
is  the  use  of  the  water  for  the  generation  of 
power.  Rivers  thai  cannot  now  be  harnessed 
because  their  flow  is  too  variable  would,  when 
regulated  by  the  reservoirs,  furnish  valuable 
power.  The  engineers  estimate  that  the 
power  available  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  at  $20 
per  horse-power-year,  would  pay  3  per  cent, 
interest  on  an  investment  of  $225,000,000. 

Such  is  the  proposition  which  Mr.  Leighton 
has  submitted  to  the' Inland  Waterways  Com- 
mission. It  will  form  a  part  of  the  report  of 
that  body  to  the  President  when  it  has  finally 
gotten  its  perspective  upon  the  vast  task  that 
is  before  it,  for  the  regulation  of  our  waterways 
is  one  of  the  great  natural  problems  which 
confront  this  country.  On  the  proper  use  of 
our  land  —  the  swamp  and  arid  as  well  as 
the  rest  —  on  the  proper  use  of  our  forests, 
coal  fields  and  waterways  (perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all)  depend  the  permanent 
economic  development  of  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people. 


HOW  WILL  OUR  GREAT-GRAND- 
CHILDREN BE  DOCTORED? 

THE   SPLENDID  ACHIEVEMENTS   AND  THE   TREND   OF   MEDICAL  PRACTICE 

BY 

DR.   EDWARD   A.   AYERS 


GIVE  a  good  dog  a  bad  name,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  be  a  dead 
dog  before  his  virtues  are  discovered. 
Start  a  great  science  in  superstition,  sooth- 
saying, incantation,  humbug  —  in  everything 
except  common  sense  —  and  wonder  not  if  the 
great  virtues  of  its  lusty  youth  are  long  delayed 
in  popular  greeting.  Take  surgery  from  the 
razored  hands  of  the  barbers  and  phyncking 


from  legend-loving  monks  and  place  them 
under  the  care  of  world-picked  devotees  of 
investigation  and  progress;  but  do  not  look 
for  a  swifter  than  posthumous  fame.  "Throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,"  exclaimed  the  overwrought 
Macbeth  to  the  symptom-treating  doctor, 
which  was  wise  in  Macbeth,  though  unfair 
to  the  dogs. 
A  few  years  later,  as  the  great  Shakespeare 
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was  passing  away,  Harvey  a3tounded  the  wise 
men  of  medicine  by  showing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  It  is  a  wonderful  story  — 
the  medical  serial,  from  then  to  now.  Yet,  in 
the  year  1907,  the  profits  from  sales  of  patent 
medicines  in  these  United  States  could  have 
bought  England  and  Scotland  in  1607.  What 
wondrous  power  has  spared  the  dogs? 

Medical  science  is  a  very  young  child  to-day, 
but  it  has  grown  more  these  past  forty  years 
than  in  all  previous  ages. 

Our  ancient  medical  worthies  were  splen- 
did anatomists,  and  made  the  best  use  of 
the  naked  eye;  but  they  could  sec  no  cells  nor 
germs.  Neither  did  they  make  good  guesses, 
after  taking  the  body-machine  to  pieces,  about 
how  it  was  run.  Think  of  a  lecture  on  phy- 
siology, the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  body, 
and  the  professor  ignorant  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood!  The  curriculum  in  those  days 
must  have  been  short  and  easy.  The  micro- 
scope, medicine's  greatest  friend,  made  it 
possible  to  examine  minute  anatomy,  and 
to-day  its  great  service  in  the  study  of  form 
is  nearly  rendered.  Every  single  cell  of  the 
body  has  in  turn  filed  past  our  great  reviewers. 
Here  is  the  man-machine,  the  finest  model 
from  Nature's  factory,  all  taken  apart,  and 
now  — how  does  it  run?  Well!  We  would 
need  a  thousand  pages  of  a  big  book  to  print 
concisely  what  we  know  about  nutrition,  loco- 
motion, sense-mechanisms,  respiration,  circu- 
lation, nen-e  work,  secretion,  reproduction, 
and  other  functions,  and  no  worthier  product 
of  man's  labors  exists  than  the  explanation 
of  the  work  of  the  vital  functions  of  the  body 
in  our  physiologies;  but  we  want  to  rival  and 
outrival  Nature  in  being  able  to  engineer 
this  great  machine  through  heaUh  and  disease. 
As  the  anatomists  had  to  wait  for  the  micro- 
scope, so  the  physiologist  must  now  wait  for 
the  chemist.  Any  good  physiologist  can  tell 
you  about  the  outward  manifestations  of  di- 
gestion, circulation,  respiration,  reproduction, 
and  go  far  into  the  minutiae,  too,  but  he  can- 
not himself  tell  what  nerve  waves  are,  or  what 
the  chemical  formulae  of  the  ferments  are. 
He  cannot  deliver  a  lecture  on  obesity  that 
will  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  expert,  that 
will  enable  any  chemist  or  microscopist  after 
examination  of  blood  or  lymph  to  state  whether 
they  came  from  a  lean  or  a  fat  man. 

In  the  violent  explosion  which  follows  the 
application  of  a  lighted  match  to  gunpowder, 
we  see  a  dedge-hammer  form  of  chemical 


action.  In  the  ultra-refinements  of  bodily 
glandular  secretions  which  drive  or  check 
the  susceptible  heart,  we  see  the  most  delicate 
variations  in  chemical  action  —  see  their 
results.  The  book  that  will  fully  describe 
what  is  yet  to  be  written  about  the  forces 
which  control  reproduction,  growth,  heredity, 
immunity,  nerve  influences,  disease,  and  decay, 
will  cover  more  pages  than  the  Bible. 

DISCOVERY  OF  THE  GREAT  GERM   WORLD 

The  microscope  not  only  improved  the  study 
of  anatomy;  it  made  the  discovery  of  germs 
possible.  Bacteriology  has  in  forty  years 
become  a  great  science.  Magnificent  results 
have  followed  Pasteur's  initiation  of  germ 
search.  We  already  not  only  know  these 
"black  hands"  of  the  underworld,  but  how 
to  kill  many  of  them  and  keep  them  out  of 
us.  Cholera  was,  in  our  fathers'  times,  a 
mysterious  terror  which  held  up  civilization. 
It  cannot  cause  one  throb  of  fear  to-day  in  any 
well-regulated  port.  The  black  plague  killed 
300,000  people  in  Bombay  last  year,  yet  its 
existence  is  now  an  unmistakable  mark  of 
ignorance  or  inefficiency.  Diphtheria  was  a 
terror  in  the  minds  of  all  parents  twenty  to 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  There 
are  a  few  germ  diseases  whose  germs  have 
not  been  discovered,  such  as  scarlet  fever; 
others  are  well-known  but  not  under  control, 
such  as  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis;  others 
are  well-known  and  should  be  well-controlled 
but  are  not,  such  as  typhoid;  and  there  are 
those  which  we  know,  can  control,  and  do, 
such  as  cholera. 

MAN  AND  HIS  PARASITES 

"Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  every  creature 
Lives  in  a  state  of  war  by  nature. 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite   'em; 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum." 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  parasites 
afflicting  mankind  have  been  catalogued,  and 
their  control,  as  compared  with  germ  diseases, 
is  not  difficult.  Malaria,  yellow  fever,  perhaps 
for  dengue  and  beri-beri  —  kill  the  mosqui- 
toes! Uncinariasis  —  wear  shoes!  Plague  (a 
germ  "parasite")  —kill  fleas,  rats,  mice,  and 
infected  squirrels!  Sleeping  sickness  —  give 
the  investigators  a  little  more  time!  Tri- 
china—taboo  raw  pork  I  Parasites  have  almost 
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ruled  the  tropics,  but  man  will  soon  rule  the 
parasites  —  and  then  he  will  also  rule  the 
tropics. 

SURGERY  FAR  IN  THE  LEAD 

By  the  help  of  anaesthetics,  wonderfully  good 
instruments,  perfected  anatomy,  germicides, 
medical  knowledge,  and  electric  and  ultra- 
videt  illumination,  direct  knowledge  and  sur- 
gical treatment  of  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
living  body  can  now  be  obtained.  Surgeons 
cannot  turn  a  man  inside  out,  as  a  glove,  but 
their  eyes  can  inspect  the  retina,  the  cavities 
of  the  nose,  and  can  see  down  the  throat  into 
the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  They  can  view  the  interior  of 
the  stomach,  ear,  intestines,  bladder,  and  womb. 
They  can  illumine  the  cavities  behind  the 
ejrebrows,  those  in  the  upper  jaws,  the  lungs, 
stomach,  and  some  portion  of  the  intestine 
beyond  direct  inspection.  With  the  Rontgen 
ray  they  can  view  the  outlines  of  fractures, 
growths,  and  displacements  of  bones;  coins, 
marbles,  pins,  bullets,  and  other  body-nestling 
.  fqreigners.  What  can  be  neither  seen,  heard, 
nor  felt,  can  often  be  safely  examined,  if 
urgency  of  s)rmptoms  demands,  by  "explor- 
atory incision."  One  of  duplicate  organs 
—  lUce  the  kidney,  and  even  the  spleen,  gall- 
bladder, stomach,  and  several  feet  of  in- 
testine can  be  removed. 

The  final  centres  —  brain,  heart,  and  lungs 
— can  be  dared  with  some  discretion.  The 
"vital"  line  has  been  steadily  pressed  back. 
To-day  is  the  flower  and  fruit  of  surgery,  and 
American  surgeons  deserve  greatest  credit. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  MEDICAL  CHEBilSTRY 

Neither  surgery  nor  the  control  of  parasitic 
diseases  depend  much  upon  chemistry,  but 
there  is  a  houseful  of  ills  due  to  chemical 
variations,  and  everybody  is  subject  to  them. 
They  are  the  heart  and  kidney-diseases; 
the  "toper's  liver,"  gout,  rheumatism,  "old- 
rubber"  arteries  (arterio-sclerosis),  apoplexy, 
paralyses,  convulsions;  premature  decay  of 
teeth,  eye  lenses,  and  hair;  obesity  and  sleep- 
lessness. Surely  chemistry  offers  great  hope 
for  the  future. 

We  have  a  very  practical  knowledge  already 
of  the  digestive  secretions  from  stomach, 
pancreas  (a  gland  in  the  abdomen),  and  in- 
^testine;  of  four  or  five  whips  which  make 
of  the  heart  a  galley-slave  that  never  sleeps; 
about  the  scarlet  paint  in  the  blood  that  gets 


blue  after  freighting  oxygen  to  the  hungry 
cells,  carting  its  carbon-dioxide  load  to  the 
lungs;  about  the  germ-fighting  power  of  the 
minute,  pale-faced  leucocytes  floating  in  the 
blood;  and  about  the  ten-thousand-paged 
story  of  human  machinery.  But  just  what 
secretions  are  fed  to  the  blood,  air-sacs,  nerves, 
and  cells;  what  are  their  exact  chemical  formu- 
lae, how  much  is  fed,  and  when  —  whereby 
our  magnificent  machinery  with  multiform 
duties  is  guided  in  healthy  equilibrium  — 
is  for  the  imwritten  book.  To  be  able  to 
supply  the  secretions  is  the  task  before  medical 
chemistry.  What  intangible  force  robs  the 
crystalline  lens  of  its  resiliency  long  before 
we  are  too  old  to  read?  What  stiffens  the 
reboimding  arteries  and  leaves  the  poor  young 
heart  to  poimd  itself  to  death?  or  the  guards 
at  the  air-sacs  to  fall  before  the  ever-presang 
germs?  or  the  kidneys  to  become  incompetent 
in  the  heyday  of  great  men's  lives?  or  the 
succulent  youthfulness  of  protoplasm  to  dry 
up  till  the  spirit  of  youth  has  fled  —  allowing 
bones  to  grow  brittle,  muscles  to  stiffen,  pates 
to  grow  bare  when  drafts  most  chill  the 
blood?  Then  there  is  the  fat  man  and  the 
lean  man;  the  Ponderosus  who  can  stay  less 
fat  only  by  semi-starvation,  and  the  Cassius 
whom  gluttony  would  leave  thinner  than 
before. 

What  delicate  switching  here  shunts  fat  to 
the  store-room  of  Adiposus,  but  bums  it  in 
the  lean  and  hungry  ?  Why  our  exhilaration  on 
a  brisk,  clear  day,  and  depression  when  it  is 
"muggy"?  Why  do  more  suffering  mortals 
commit  suicide  in  summer  than  in  winter? 
Even  the  man  whose  brain  never  gets  beyond 
means  of  gratifying  successive  appetites  as 
they  arise  can  give  some  sort  of  answer;  but 
you  and  I  know  that  there  is  an  exact  answer 
lying  in  the  deep  recesses  of  undiscovered  chemi- 
cal realms.  Medical  blasting  has  already  un- 
covered outcroppings  of  this  greatest  of  prizes. 

THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

Everybody  knows  about  the  stomach,  but  few 
have  even  heard  of  the  adrenals,  glands  which 
lie  just  above  the  kidneys;  thyroid,  in  the 
throat;  and  pituitary  body,  a  small  gland 
near  the  root  of  the  nose.  Yet  man  can  sur- 
vive removal  of  the  stomach  but  not  of  these 
glands.  Goitre,  which  shows  in  the  swelling 
of  the  neck,  is  enlargement  of  the  thyroid; 
Addison's  disease  originates  in  the  adraials. 
Acromeg^y    (abnormal   enlargement   of   the 
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bones  of  head  and  limbs)  is  believed  to  involve 
the  pituitary  body  —  which  lies  under  the 
anterior  part  of  the  brain.  Cretinism  is 
a  disease  caused  by  deficiency  of  secretion  from 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  most  frequent  in  chil- 
dren, and  is  expressed  in  fundamentally  defec- 
tive development,  idiocy,  stunted  growth,  old 
age  in  childhood.  Cretins  can  be  caused  to 
"bloom"  so  long  as  fed  on  thyroid  extract 
—  a  fact  of  much  portent.  The  "internal 
secretions"  show  well-known  effects  in  health. 
Through  chemistry,  the  great  field  of  anti- 
toxins is  rapidly  developing.  Ever  since 
Jenner's  great  smallpox  discovery,  a  rainbow 
of  promise  has  spanned  the  horizon;  and 
already  Behring's  diphtheria,  Pasteur's  hydro- 
phobia and  tetanus,  and,  probably,  Flexner's 
meningitis  antitoxins,  have  justified  our  hopes. 
In  the  public  mind  exploitation  per  newspaper 
seems  always  to  outweigh  results,  and  a  pessi- 
mistic feeling  prevails.  But  never  has  exultant 
optimism  been  so  fully  justified  as  now.  Even 
the  malignant  tumors  are  beginning  to  yield. 
A  book  has  recently  appeared  which,  if  it 
prove  true  in  the  main,  is  the  book  of  a  gen- 
eration in  medicine.  Sajous  in  "The  Internal 
Secretions  and  the  Principles  of  Medicine,"  * 
undertakes  to  systematize  the  work  of  the 
ductless  glands  and  other  allied  organs. 

Sajous  formulates  the  whole  system  of  fer- 
ment-automatism as  follows:  The  adrenals 
and  thyroid,  and  the  other  contributors  of 
internal  secretions,  provide  the  material  for 
these  ferments;  the  pituitary  body  is  the  "test- 
organ"  which  regulates  their  influences;  and 
the  leucocytes  (white  blood  corpuscles)  are 
the  chief  agents  of  these  ferments  in  blood 
scavengering. 

THE  KEY  TO  NATURE'S  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASE 

Under  ordinary,  healthy  conditions,  the  leu- 
cocytes will  convert  everything  "eatable"  in 
the  blood  --  food-products,  germs,  and  broken- 
down  cells  —  into  tissue  cells.  If  the  vital 
energies  are  below  par,  or  the  access  of  germs 
is  too  great,  the  fighting  leucocytes  and  the 
blood-liquid  will  get  whipped. 

It  is  the  special  duty  and  ability  of  the  pitui- 
tary body,  thyroid,  and  adrenals  —  assisted  by 
the  pancreas  —  to  increase  the  natural  stand- 
ard of  fighting-power  by  contributing  more 
secretions   (opsonins)    and    other     antitoxins. 

This  is  the  process  followed  by  our  manu- 
facturers of  antitoxins.  Certain  drugs  and 
animal  extracts  will  enhance  the  work  of  these 


glands,  making  one  man  immune  and  another 
able  to  win  his  fight  against  disease. 

Such  is  Nature's  method  of  cure  in  all  fevers, 
even  in  the  regulation  of  daily  health;  and  now, 
knowing  what  to  do  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  how  to  do  it,  medical  practice  becomes 
a  scientific  system.  If  A  is  going  to  die  by 
pneumonia  because  "supporting"  treatment 
with  heart-tonics  and  oxygen  tanks  prove 
insufficient  aids  while  the  blood  is  fighting  a 
losing  contest  with  the  pneumococcus,  and 
there  enters  upon  the  scene  a  newer  therapy 
that  knows  what  the  blood  is  trying  to  do, 
why  it  is  going  to  fail,  and  how  successfully 
to  aid  it,  that  puts  into  that  blood  an  anti- 
toxin which  turns  the  tide  of  battle,  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  so  raises  the 
blood's  anti-bacterial  power  as  to  prevent  fur- 
ther breeding;  the  treatment  is  wise,  the 
choking  of  further  air-sacs  by  the  advancing 
hordes  will  cease,  and  A  will  recover.  This 
is  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  diph- 
theria and  it  is  just  what  will  be  accom- 
plished some  day  in  all  similar  diseases. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  revolution,  Sajous 
right  or  wrong  (for  his  part  is  mainly  an 
effort  to  systematize  the  whole);  and  there 
never  has  been  a  time  for  such  medical  op- 
timism as  now. 

Chemistry  will  produce  by  exact  formulae 
duplicates  of  our  internal  secretions,  which 
will  largely  need  reach  the  blood  direct  to 
avoid  transmutation.  Drugs  will  undergo 
considerable  reclassification  and  elimination. 
Tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  under  control  by  antitoxins  before 
our  great-grandchildren  are  bom.  Scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough  will  be  overcome, 
as  diphtheria  has  been  overcome.  We  expect 
Flexner's  antitoxin  for  cerebrospinal  menin- 
gitis to  "make  good."  La  Grippe  will  hold 
out  long,  for  an  attack  does  not  seem  to  give 
us  immunity.  No  safe  predictions  can  be  made 
about  cancer  and  other  malignant  growths.  The 
appendix  will  be  an  active  feature  of  surgery, 
as  some  thousands  of  years  are  needed  to  com- 
plete its  disappearance;  but  the  children's 
children  of  the  "appendicised"  will  be  least 
liable  to  suffer.  Its  universal  removal  in  child- 
hood might  eliminate  it  in  five  or  six  gener- 
ations. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  new  "  cult." 

In  the  class  termed  "Chemical  Diseases," 
premature  breakdowns  will  be  greatly  lessened 
in  those  who  obey  the  laws,  and  treatment 
will  be  vastly  more  successful;  but  weakened 
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heiedity — through  artificial  survival,  of  the 
<' unfit"— will  xoSke  victory  harder  and  harder. 
Unquestbnably,  human  life  will  be  greatly 
lengthened,  particularly  that  of  the  young 
and  able-bodied;  but  many  whom  Nature 
would  dass  as  "imfit"  will  be  kept  alive  to 
pass  down  a  weak  heredity;  which  will  bring 
new  and  grave  problems  to  the  front*  The 
sdenoe  of  eugenics,  of  human  stirpiculture, 
will  meet  harder  conditions  than  to-day.  In 
the  meantime,  as  has  happened  in  physics  in 
our  time,  discoveries  may  call  for  readjustment 
at  any  time. 

HEALTH  AND  THE  STATE 

But  a  great  deal  of  the  health  work  of  the 
future  must  be  done  by  the  Government. 
Already  the  medical  profession  has  blazed 
the  way  for  governments  to  save  a  million 
lives  a  year.  Such  diseases  as  malaria,  yellow 
fever,  and  the  plague  should  be  largely  diecked. 
Our  nation  has  stopped  yellow  fever.  The 
National   Drainage   Association  Congress  at 


Baltimore  had  full  support  from  Government 
representatives  in  its  efforts  at  reclaiming 
swamp  limds  and  ending  malaria.  Germ,  as 
well  as  parasitic,  diseases  must  largely  rely 
on  the  state  for  preventive  conquests.  Medi- 
cine must  become  a  power  in  the  state.  We 
have  no  typhoid  antitoxin  yet  accepted;  but, 
even  if  we  had,  prevention  would  still  come 
first;  the  great  majority  of  typhoid  cases  are 
due  to  inefficiency  in  destroying  the  germs 
coming  from  individual  cases.  State  district 
official  sterilizers  would  "pay"  in  lives  and 
cash.  England  has  a  terrific  labor  in  making 
India  sanitary,  overcoming  the  forces  of  sloth, 
superstition,  and  profoimd  ignorance;  but  it 
has  given  poor  support  to  the  agents  of  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  the 
field.  What  Ross  had  to  endure  for  what  he 
did  is  a  disgrace.  Our  governmental  hygienic 
mechanism  is  scattered  about  in  a  half-dozen 
departments;  and  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  secure  a  department 
of  health  deserve  public  support. 
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HEALTH  SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  CHOICE  AND  CONDUCT  OF- BUSINESS 

BY 

DR.  LUTHER  H.  GULICK 


ONE  of  the  great  contrasts  between 
men  is  the  contrast  between  those 
who  are  interested  in,  or  in  love  with, 
their  work  and  those  who  do  it  merely  from 
a  sense  of  duty.  One  class  drives  the  work, 
while  the  other  class  is  driven  by  it.  One 
is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  other  of  the 
consciousness  of  efifort  and  work.  These  two 
states  of  mind  can  be  analyzed  and,  to  a 
considerable  degree  one  can  choose  which 
attitude  one  shall  have  for  his  life  worL 
When  we  give  attention  to  anything,  we  do 
so  from  one  of  two  motives:  either  the  thing 
possesses  some  inherent  attraction  for  us  — 
draws  us  to  it;  or  else  we  have  exerted  a 
deliberate  push,  as  it  were,  upon  our  conscious- 
ness. If  we  are  hungry,  we  give  attention  to 
a  good  dinner  without  the  least  feeling  of 
effort.  In  the  same  spirit  we  attend  to  a  good 
novel,  once  we  have  "got  into,  the  itoij/' 


or  to  a  charming  girl,  or  to  the  latest  stock 
reports.  In  these  cases  our  own  conscious 
part  seems  merely  to  let  attention  have  its 
way;  it  goes  straight  to  its  object  and  stays. 
On  the  other  hand,  everyone  knows  how 
painful  and  exhausting  may  be  the  process  of 
keeping  the  attention  fastened  to  an  object 
when  there  is  none  of  this  magnetic  force  in 
play;  where  all  the  control  is  a  matter  of 
moral  resolution.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
other  form  of  energy-expenditure  is  so  costly 
as  this.  What  we  are  spending  here  is  the 
most  central  of  our  personal  forces  —  will- 
power; and  will-fatigue  means  a  letting  down 
of  the  whole  personality  to  a  lower  level  of 
efficiency. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  told  me  of  an 
order  once  given  him  to  watch  a  certain  hole 
in  a  wall,  through  which  it  was  expected  that 
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a  Confederate  spy  would  creep  at  any  minute. 
He  watched  there  for  a  whole  hour  (it  seemed 
like  twenty),  keeping  his  eyes  riveted  on  that 
hole,  his  gun  cocked,  every  muscle  tense, 
ready  to  shoot.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
remember  ever  having  had  so  fatiguing  an 
experience.  He  was  not  disturbed  at  the 
idea  of  shooting  a  man;  he  was  well  enough 
accustomed  to  that  business.  It  was  simply 
the  attention-strain.  He  could  not  look  away; 
he  could  not  let  his  thought  wander  an  instant. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  to  hold  him  to  his 
duty  except  will-power — every  natural  impulse 
had  to  be  persistently  whipped  back. 

It  is  interesting  to  set  alongside  of  this  the 
fact  that  a  man  can  go  hunting  through  autumn 
woods  from  morning  till  evening,  walking 
like  a  cat  among  the  dead  leaves,  ear  and  eye 
strained  to  the  last  degree,  and  come  home 
at  night  actually  fresher  than  when  he  went 
out  and  eager  for  another  day  of  it.  In  a 
case  like  this,  the  attention  is  held  just  as  taut 
as  it  was  with  the  man  who  watched  the  hole 
in  the  wall.  But  the  diflference  is  that,  in  so 
far  as  will-px)wer  has  a  part  to  play  here, 
that  part  is  perfectly  spontaneous.  Attention 
needs  no  stays  to  hold  it  where  it  belongs. 
There  is  no  conflict  of  opposing  forces.  Inter- 
est works  toward  the  same  end  as  will;  they 
run  parallel. 

When  will-power  must  do  police-service, 
prodding  to  duty,  it  is  quick  to  get  tired.  You 
have  probably  had  the  experience  of  trying 
to  "do"  some  great  art  collection  in  a  single 
visit  —  your  only  opportunity.  For  the  first 
hour,  or  hour  and  a  half,  what  an  unqualified 
pleasure!  Your  attention  fixes  upon  each 
object  with  a  fresh  zest;  all  your  perceptions 
are  quick  and  vivid.  Then  you  approach 
what  might  be  termed  the  point  of  aesthetic 
saturation.  You  cannot  soak  up  any  more. 
And  now  your  pilgrimage  ceases  to  be  a  self- 
propelled  thing.  Interest  serves  no  longer 
as  a  magnet.  Indifference  rapidly  turns  into 
distaste,  finally  into  agony.  Nothing  but  sheer 
will-power  will  keep  you  going  the  round; 
and  the  expenditure  of  energy  increases  in  a 
geometrical  ratio.  How  sadly  familiar  a  sight 
in  any  of  the  great  European  capitals  is  the 
harassed,  nervous,  distracted  face  of  the 
typical  tourist!  Whirled  at  breakneck  speed 
through  the  world *s  chief  museums,  from  one 
master-product  of  human  genius  to  another, 
he  no  longer  is  in  px)ssession  of  any  faculties 
of  true  enjoyment  or  appreciation.    It  is  will- 


power, acting  in  obedience  to  some  abortive 
notion  of  self-improvement,  that  has  brought 
things  to  this  pass.  "Education,"  forsooth! 
It  is  debauching. 

Certain  fatigue-tests,  performed  on  school- 
children, have  developed  the  fact  that  school- 
room gynmastics  are  the  most  fatiguing 
occupation  of  the  school  day.  They  are 
fatiguing  not  because  they  are  muscularly 
exhausting  —  they  are  not  that  —  but  because 
they  put  such  a  strain  upon  attention-control. 
The  whole  sequence  of  exercises,  as  ordinarily 
gone  through  with,  requires  the  utmost  effort  of 
concentration.  The  process  has  practically 
no  inherent  interest  for  the  children  —  to 
many  of  them  it  is  positively  distasteful: 
they  act  under  orders.  Attention  under  orders 
has  its  uses,  and  great  ones.  We  do  not  much 
admire  a  man  who  has  no  px)wer  of  holding 
his  mind  to  a  distasteful  subject,  for  many 
distasteful  subjects  may  be  important.  We 
do  not  admire  a  man  who  cannot  cheerfully 
shoulder  an  unwelcome  responsibility  when 
circumstances  have  brought  it  to  him.  This 
power  must  be  acquired,  must  be  available 
in  emergency. 

But  whatever  trained  attention-control  may 
produce  in  moments  of  crisis,  where  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  grit  one's  teeth  and  go  ahead, 
be  the  cost  what  it  may  (it  will  be  large,  that 
is  sure) ,  this  is  not  the  mental  temper  in  which 
the  great,  monumental  achievements  of  hu- 
manity have  been  brought  to  pass.  Results 
that  are  of  slow  development  —  that  must  be 
worked  for,  sacrificed  for,  prayed  over  — 
these  have  other  things  behind  them  than  bare 
discipline  of  the  will.  The  mood  in  which  an 
uncongenial  task  must  be  carried  through 
is  not  one  which  operates  efficiently  beyond 
a  certain  point.  When  a  man  in  this  mood 
succeeds  in  an  undertaking  —  succeeds,  that 
is  to  say,  in  some  notable  degree  —  he  proves 
himself  a  brilliant  exception.  The  natural 
comment  is:  "But  how  much  more  brilliant 
would  have  been  his  success  if  he  had  only 
been  working  at  something  that  he  loved!" 

It  is  the  difference  between  required  school 
gynmastics  and  the  playground.  Five  minutes 
of  concentrated  attention  is  more  than  can  be 
forced  out  of  children  in  their  gymnastics,  yet 
there  is  a  standard  of  attention  set  and  main- 
tained in  a  baseball  game  among  boys  of 
fifteen  —  even  younger  —  more  exacting  than 
any  teacher  would  dream  of  setting  up.  And 
the  attention  here  is  indefinitely  more  protracted 
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than  in  the  schoohxMm.  The  fielder  who 
relaxes  for  one  single  instant  may  lose 
his  great  chance.  Ifis  judgments  must  be 
made  with  lightning  rapidity;  in  running  for  a 
"fly"  he  strains  every  fibre  of  his  body  — 
and  he  must  recover  himself  in  a  second  and 
be  ready  for  the  next  emergency. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  that  when  you  do  what  you  want  to  do, 
you  do  more  and  do  it  more  effectively  than 
when  you  do  what  you  don't  want  to  do. 
The  man  who  drives  his  work  counts  for 
more,  succeeds  better,  than  the  man  who  is 
driven  by  it.  The  more  carefully  one  scruti- 
nizes the  great  achievements  of  genius,  the  more 
dearly  one  perceives  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  been  striven  for  and  won  under  the 
inward  stimulus  of  interest  —  love,  ambition, 
curiosity  —  not  under  the  prod  of  duty  or 
necessity  and  the  clubbing  of  will-power. 
The  big  work  of  the  world  is  being  done  by 
the  enthusiasts.  Will-power  working  parallel 
with  interest  is  tenfold  more  efficient  than 
will-power  working  counter  to  interest.  Think 
of  the  great  explorers,  the  great  inventors, 
the  great  composers,  the  great  in  any  field 
whatever,  and  see  how  the  point  verifies  itself. 
These  men  swept  forward,  ahead  of  all  com- 
petitors, like  the  tidal  wave  that  along  certain 
coasts  rushes  in  from  the  sea.    They  were 


carried  over  every  obstacle  by  this  great, 
buoyant  wave  of  belief,  of  passionate  enthu- 
aasm.  They  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great 
because  of  the  devotion  that  they  had  to  the 
thing  aimed  at. 

When  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  work  that  he 
does  not  believe  in,  heart  and  soul,  a  work 
that  does  not  draw  him  in  a  large  sense,  calling 
out  the  best  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable, 
he  has  not  yet  found  his  right  sphere.  The 
constant  sunmioning  of  will-power  —  sense 
of  duty,  moral  resolution,  what-not  —  to  help 
him,  is  a  constant  tax  upon  his  central  re- 
sources; it  keeps  up  a  state  of  mental  malad- 
justment and  prevents  the  most  praiseworthy 
endeavors  from  resulting  in  anything  like  ade- 
quate fruition.  Only  when  will-power  and 
interest  mutually  reinforce  each  other,  are 
great  results  to  be  expected. 

There  are,  then,  three  practical  suggestions: 

(i)  In  so  far  as  is  possible,  select  work  that 

is  in  accord  with  your  own  power.    Enthusiasm 

is  apt  to  come  with  the  conscious  use  of  power. 

(2)  Do  more  than  duty  demands,  so  that 
external  compulsion  will  be  quite  lost  sight  of. 

(3)  Keep  well.  No  single  factor  is  so  basal 
to  vividness  of  life  and  work  as  is  good  health. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  the  absence  of  disease 
or  disability,  but  that  freshness  that  comes 
with  good  digestion,  good  sleep,  and  outdoor  air. 
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NON-iESTHETIC  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CITIES 

BY 

ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT 


THE  brilliant  new  era  upon  which  the 
embellishment  of  American  cities  is 
entering  has  this  odd  thing  about  it: 
conunercial  and  mechanical  forces,  once  foes 
of  beauty,  are  now  its  champions.  Not  as 
the  result  of  agitation  but  purely  as  the  result 
of  factors  that  boast  no  aesthetic  aim,  many 
a  blemish  is  to  disappear,  many  a  glory  to 
rise  unbidden.  We  shall  continue  our  cam- 
paign, but  with  a  fresh  hopefulness  and  a 
revived  emphasis,  shaping  the  course  of  good 


rather  than  checking  the  course  of  evil,  since 
that  less  inviting  task  has  been  assumed,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  by  a  new  battalion  of  allies. 
A  case  in  point  —  hardly  momentous,  yet 
convincing :  For  years  the  beautification 
reformers  have  howled  against  sky-signs. 
They  have  fulminated  in  "  letters  to  the  editor," 
bellowed  in  mass-meetings,  organized  them- 
selves into  leagues.  They  have  shown  how 
hideous  are  those  monstrous  advertisements 
and    how   they    cancel    the    beauty  of  the 
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buildings  they  surmount.  But  the  sky-signs  re- 
mained. They  even  multiplied.  As  an  adver- 
tising medium  their  value  doubled  as  soon  as 
the  public  had  its  attention  called  to  them 
by  such  furious  agitation. 

Then,  a  year  or  so  ago,  there  stepped  forth 
a  quiet  little  gentleman  who  dealt  the  sky- 
sign  a  blow  to  which  it  will  owe  its  extinction. 
Representing  a  great  fire  insurance  company,  he 
informed  his  clients  that  henceforth  all  owners 
of  sky-signs  must  pay  an  increased  premium, 
for  buildings  thus  crowned  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  of  fire-fighting.  It  is  through 
the  roof  that  a  fire  is  "ventilated";  if  the  fire- 
men cannot  reach  the  roof,  they  cannot  give 
the  blaze  its  quickest  way  out.  And  so, 
within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  this  matter- 
of-fact  insurance  man  has  accomplished  more 
than  all  the  reformers.  In  his  city,  many 
sky-signs  have  come  down  ;  the  rest  will  fol- 
low when  their  leases  expire.  Meanwhile, 
as  if  a  single  knockout  were  insufficient,  comes 
word  from  the  architects,  who  complain  that 
a  sky-sign  acts  as  a  huge  sail  and  that  the 
resulting  wind-strain  injures  the  roof.  In 
time,  one  may  reasonably  hope,  all  sky-signs 
will  have  vanished. 

As  for  ordinary  bill-boards,  you  may  term 
them  mere  incidents  in  the  rebuilding  of 
cities.  We  shall  be  quit  of  them  when  the  vacant 
lots  are  built  up  and  when  bare  side  walls  are 
concealed  by  tall  structures  adjoining.  Pos- 
sibly the  nuisance  will  abate  long  before  that. 
Highly  trained  advertising  agents  are  now 
common,  and  no  highly  trained  advertising 
agent  will  long  remain  blind  to  the  inefficiency 
of  whole  rows  of  bill-boards.  In  any  case, 
the  advertisers  will  not.  My  morning  trolley- 
car  takes  me  through  a  half-built-up  avenue 
whose  two  sides  are  solid  masses  of  bill-boards 
for  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  Can  I  read  them? 
Only  with  great  difficulty.  The  speed  of  the 
car  piles  one  impression  upon  another  so 
rapidly  that  at  this  moment  I  can  recall  only 
one  or  two  of  the  signs  that  I  have  seen  daily 
for  three  years.  Some  day  the  men  who  paid 
good  dollars  to  have  them  erected  will  see 
what  a  waste  they  permitted.  When  they 
recant,  it  will  not  be  because  they  love  beauty 
more  than  money,  but  because  they  love 
money  more  than  folly. 

ELEVATED    RAILROADS    ARE    DOOMED 

Moreover,  owing  to  reasons  quite  apart 
from  aesthetics,  it  is  probable  that  no  Ameri- 


can city  will  again  be  invaded  by  the  elevated 
railway.  Unless,  as  in  New  York,  they  go 
through  rock,  subways  are  now  built  with 
unprecedented  ease  and  without  interrupting 
surface  traffic.  Bostonians  walking  through 
Washington  Street  have  been  scarcely  aware 
of  the  immense  mining  operations  in  progress 
beneath  their  feet.  And  the  new  type  of  sub- 
way, with  its  shell  of  reinforced  concrete, 
becomes  stronger  as  the  centuries  pass.  When 
the  last  elevated  structure  shall  have  gone 
to  the  scrap-heap,  these  imperishable  tubes 
will  have  changed  only  for  the  better.  But 
what  especially  favors  their  adoption,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  overhead  horror,  is  a  series  of 
recent  cases  in  court.  There  is  now  precedent, 
established  in  Massachusetts,  for  mulcting 
an  elevated  railway  company  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  dam- 
ages to  real  estate.  Future  "El"  schemes, 
if  any  assert  themselves,  will  have  this  finan- 
cial menace  to  face  at  the  outset. 

CLEANLINESS  FOR  STONE  FRONTS 

Almost  trivial,  at  first  glance,  yet  won- 
drously  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  is  the  new 
sand-blast  device  for  cleaning  the  fronts  of 
buildings.  Blowing  dry  sand  at  this  pile  of  stone 
here  and  that  pile  of  stone  yonder  seems  a  small 
affair,  and  so  it  would  be  but  for  its  influence 
upon  architecture  and  upon  the  smoke  nuisance. 
Already  it  has  enabled  the  builders  to  enlarge 
a  structure  without  incoherence  of  design. 
Formerly  the  added  portions  would  always, 
by  their  very  newness,  stand  out  distinct  from 
the  older  portions,  and  the  architects  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  addition  as  a  second 
building.  A  famous  hotel,  for  instance,  boasts 
four  styles  of  architecture.  To-day,  how- 
ever, the  designer  adheres  to  the  style  already 
adopted,  confident  that,  thanks  to  the  sand- 
blast, the  new  stone  will  be  indistinguishable 
from  the  old  and  that  the  keenest  scrutiny  will 
not  detect  the  seam  where  the  work  of  1890 
leaves  off  and  the  work  of  1907  begins.  Nor 
is  this  the  best  result.  Instead  of  the  vague 
growl  with  which  a  property-holder  has  hitherto 
berated  the  smoke  nuisance,  hear  his  loud 
and  specific  whoop  of  rage  I  Once  he  ob- 
jected to  darkened  sky  and  contaminated 
air;  at  present  he  curses  the  smoke  for  so 
soon  begriming  the  walls  that  he  paid  the 
sand-blast  people  a  round  sum  to  cleanse. 
The  smoke  nuisance  hits  him  not  only  on  the 
optic  nerve,  but  al3o  on  that  most  sensitive 
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of  oigans,  the  pocket  nerve.  Eventually  he 
will  become  a  lively  advocate  of  atmospheric 
cleanliness.  We  need  these  disgruntled  agi- 
tators, especially  since,  for  the  sake  of  light, 
we  have  gone  in  so  extensively  for  cream- 
colored  brick  —  which  is  beautiful  when  clean 
but  dismal  and  hideous  when  soiled. 

Happily,  the  steam  railroads,  whence  comes 
a  dis^iustmg  percentage  of  a  city's  smoke, 
have  begun  to  electrify  their  suburban  lines, 
actuated  by  motives  purely  material.  A 
majority  of  their  locomotives  will  thus  cease 
to  foul  the  air,  and  in  time  the  electric  engine 
may  entirely  supersede  its  steam-driven  pro- 
totype. 

THE  END   OF  THE   TROLLEY-POLE 

Equal  plausibility  attends  speculation  re- 
garding telegraph  poles  and  wires  for  tele- 
graphic, telephonic,  and  electric-light  service. 
Paitly  as  a  matter  of  good  housekeeping  and 
partly  in  the  interest  of  the  fire-fighters,  we 
have  put  a  good  share  of  these  wires  under- 
ground, where  they  belong.  Considering  the 
romantic  upheaval  in  the  electric  worid,  who 
knows  but  that  all  need  for  poles  and  wires 
in  our  streets  may  not  soon  be  obviated? 
What  with  wireless  telegraphy,  wireless  tel- 
ephony, and  the  wireless  transmission  of 
power  (with  the  whole  wireless  wonder-work- 
ing still  in  its  incipiency),  it  seems  no  fantastic 
prophecy  to  forecast  a  wireless,  poleless,  city 
thoroughfare  —  the  result  not  of  administra- 
tive, but  of  engineering  progress. 

A  further  blemish  will  vanish  when  iron  and 
steel  give  place  to  reinforced  concrete  for 
railroad  bridges,  as  seems  far  from  unlikely. 
Just  now  my  trolley-car  takes  me  well  around 
Robin  Hood's  bam  because  an  eyesore  of  a 
trestle  has  been  made  unsafe  by  the  hot  blast 
from  locomotive  funnels  that  have  passed 
beneath  it.  New  girders  are  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  injured  ones  at  no  small  expense. 
Had  the  structure  been  built  of  concrete,  the 
trouble  would  all  have  been  saved  (as  well 
as  the  expense  of  frequent  repainting)  and 
what  is  now  a  blot  on  the  city's  attractiveness 
might  have  displayed  rare  grace  and  dignity 
of  form,  and  have  endured  as  a  permanent 
embodiment  of  beauty.  The  use  of  concrete 
as  a  building  material  increases  yearly.  Bet- 
ter than  iron  and  steel,  it  leaves  no  excuse 
for  the  old-fashioned  trussed  bridge. 

Coming  now  to  the  positive,  constructive 
side  of  the  movement  toward  beauty,  note 


how  the  street  gains  color  —  how  it  gains  it  as 
a  by-product  of  non-«8thetic  forces.  It  is 
from  no  artistic  motive  that  Hebrews  heap 
flowers  upon  sidewalk  stands  and  Greeks  pile 
up  gorgeous  masses  of  fruit  in  sidewalk  stalls  ; 
nor  is  the  new  method  of  window-dressing 
more  than  commercial  in  impulse,  though  it 
contrives  exquisite  color-schemes,  at  once  radi- 
ant and  harmonious.  Meanwhile,  to  mechani- 
cal and  coDunercial  ingenuity  we  owe  the 
automobile,  whose  gorgeous  hues  and  gleam- 
ing brass-work  add  a  note  of  gaiety  to  the 
pageant  of  traflic.  Merely  as  an  advertising 
measure,  one  man  introduced  a  tastefully 
decorated  delivery  wagon  for  his  wares,  and 
the  object-lesson  is  having  its  effect  upon 
firms  that  seek  ways  to  give  distinction  to 
their  business.  In  New  York  the  mounted 
policeman  has  recently  been  made  to  contrib- 
ute his  share  of  picturesqueness  ;  instead  of 
the  ungainly  helmet,  he  wears  a  jaunty  military 
cap,  and  instead  of  the  long  coat  he  wears  a 
smart  jacket  with  ornamental  braid.  This 
is  a  step  toward  re-costuming  our  public  ser- 
vants and  making  patrolmen,  letter-carriers, 
messengers,  and  the  other  non-military  uniform 
wearers  as  showy  and  decorative  as  those  that 
delight  the  eye  abroad.  We  have  more  need 
of  such  gaiety  than  Europe  has,  for  we  lack 
that  valiant  helper  of  street-life's  gorgeous- 
ness,  a  great  standing  army.  We  also  lack, 
for  the  most  part,  the  picturesque  presence  of 
priests  and  nuns.  The  more  inviting,  then, 
the  suggestion  for  taking  our  uniformed  public 
servants  out  of  their  present  tawdry  habiliments 
and  putting  them  into  attractive  ones.  Is 
tradition  too  rigid  ?  Not  when  we  can  change 
our  military  uniform  from  historic  blue  to 
olive  drab  and  even  design  new  toggery  for 
our  sailors. 

But  the  larger  and  more  impressive  change, 
the  change  that  is  giving  our  cities  increasing 
grandeur,  pertains  to  architectureand  rests  upon 
financial  combinations.  Instead  of  doing  count- 
less little  things  individually,  we  are  doing  big 
things  by  grouping  our  resources.  Down  comes 
a  row  of  small  shops  to  make  room  for  an  im- 
mense building,  sometimes  covering  an  entire 
city  square.  Down  come  a  dozen  small  dwell- 
ings to  make  room  for  a  huge  apartment- 
house.  Without  intending  reform,  this  con- 
centration of  capital  makes  for  an  amazing 
aesthetic  advance.  It  abolishes  the  old  in- 
congruity and  disorder,  allowing  a  single  style 
of  architecture  to  replace  the  former  chaos 
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over  a  considerable  frontage.  Besides,  the  riot 
of  gilded  signs,  which  so  disfigure  the  upper 
stories  of  small  buildings,  is  no  longer  permitted. 
Abroad,  the  dignity  of  the  street  springs 
largely  from  precisely  this  restraint,  though 
the  upper  stories  keep  free  of  signs  only  be- 
cause those  upper  stories  are  flats.  Here  we 
have  been  hanging  signs  everywhere  —  none 
too  rationally.  Not  a  tenth  of  them  can  be 
read  by  one  pedestrian  in  forty.  In  our  bust- 
ling thoroughfares  you  do  not  turn  your  gaze 
upward  ;  if  you  did,  you  would  get  bumped 
into  ;  and  yet  those  staring  letters  become 
part  of  the  picture,  to  the  ruin  of  the  general 
effect.  No  amount  of  agitation  can  remove 
them.  A  sort  of  mystic  faith  in  the  power 
of  big  signs,  whether  read  or  unread,  makes 
their  owners  cherish  them  with  a  tenderly  un- 
reasoning loyalty.  A  drug-store  covers  its 
building  with  a  hideous  catalogue  of  its  entire 
pharmacopoca.  A  wholesale  grocery  store 
bulletins  its  wares  from  foundation  to  cornice. 
A  coat-presser  in  the  fourth  story  must  blazon 
his  name,  which  only  three  people  in  a  thou- 
sand ever  see.  This  comes  partly  from  vanity, 
but  more  largely  from  a  mistaken  theory  of  ad- 
vertising—  and  not  all  your  eloquence  will 
prevail  against  it.  When,  however,  a  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists  assumes  control,  their 
monumental  edifice  is  above  such  disfigurement 
Neat  lettering  in  windows  and  a  directory 
in  the  doorway  serve  their  practical  purpose 
without  violence  to  beauty. 

THE   COMING   OF   THE   ARCADE 

There  lies  before  me  as  I  write,  a  pamphlet — 
a  volume,  almost  —  "Exhibitive  of  the  Attrac- 
tions of  the  Cleveland  Arcade."  Intended  as  a 
lure  to  tenants,  it  becomes  a  spirited  epistle  to 
investors  and  a  very  enlightening  suggestion 
to  builders.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  what 
may  become  of  the  little  shops,  which  are  no 
contribution  to  municipal  splendor.  London 
has  many  such  arcades,  but  to  see  the  idea 
carried  out  on  a  heroic  scale  you  must  visit 
the  Galleria  Umberto  in  Naples.  Take  a 
whole  city  square  ;  let  two  highways  intersect 
it,  dividing  it  into  four  smaller  squares  ;  cover 
the  highways  with  glass  and  pave  them  with 
smooth  stones  for  pedestrians  only  ;  then  run 
galleries  along  the  upper  stories  beneath  the 
glazed  roof.  Thus  you  get  a  maximum  of 
frontage,  a  maximum  of  light,  and,  within  the 
Galleria,  protection  against  wind  and  rain. 
Moreover,  half  the  frontage,  with  its  confu- 


sion of  gilded  signs  and  wares  on  show,  is  con- 
cealed from  the  street,  while  the  immense- 
structure  itself  takes  on  a  superb  architectural 
magnificence.  Conmiercially,  it  becomes  a  glo- 
rified Oriental  bazaar;  aesthetically,  a  triumph 
of  sane  and  pleasing  design.  What  Naples 
has  accomplished  so  vastly  and  Cleveland 
so  profitably,  though  within  limited  scope, 
any  American  city  can  repeat. 

But  while  concentrated  capital  has  made 
for  broader  architectural  effects  —  broader 
in  the  literal  as  well  as  the  figurative  sense, 
broader  in  mass  as  well  as  in  spirit  —  it  has 
also  made  for  loftiness.  In  both  senses  of  the 
word  ?  Not  always.  Many  a  skyscraper 
is  the  result  of  bad  theory  and  worse  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  latest  developments  are 
superb.  Meanwhile  there  has  come  a  phe- 
nomenon unprecedented  in  the  entire  history 
of  building  —  the  majestic,  heaven-scaling, 
absolutely  stupendous  tower.  The  adver- 
tising instinct,  mingling  with  a  desire  to  get 
countless  rentals  from  a  tiny  patch  of  earth, 
gives  the  world  such  structures  as  it  had  never 
dreamed  of  seeing.  The  Flatiron  Building, 
the  Times  Building,  the  Singer  Building, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Life  tower — these  in  New 
York  set  an  example  to  great  cities  throughout 
Christendom.  Faulty  in  conception  though 
some  of  them  are,  they  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  of  awe-inspiring  beauty.  Soon 
we  shall  learn  to  fashion  the  perfect  tower, 
as  certain  of  our  men  now  fashion  the  perfect 
skyscraper.  When  that  is  achieved,  the  amaz- 
ing city,  so  splendid  as  seen  from  within, 
will  take  on  an  unprecedented  glory  as  seen 
from  without.  Approach  to  it  will  make 
the  face  light  up.  And,  on  late  afternoons 
in  winter,  fairy  pillars  of  light  will  gleam 
from  afar,  almost  as  if  hanging  in  air,  with 
innun^erable  glowing  windows  that  spell  out 
the  all  but  incredibly  superb  design.  If  no 
px)et  sings  their  praise  it  will  be  for  the  same 
reason  that  no  poet  worthy  the  name  has 
dared  to  celebrate  Niagara. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE   CHURCH   SPIRE 

Now  and  then  we  hear  the  wail  that  all  this 
magic  upthrust  has  overtopped  the  church 
spires.  So  it  has.  Men  who  still  reckon 
themselves  youngsters  can  recall  the  days 
when  Trinity's  spire  was  the  unrivaled  archi- 
tectural glory  of  New  York  City.  Now  it 
is  scarcely  visible.  You  might  walk  past 
Trinity  Church  a  dozen  times  without  noticing 
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its  spire.  Sunk  in  a  narrow  well,  it  counts 
for  nothing.  This  has  its  pathetic  side,  to 
be  sure  ;  yet,  meanwhile,  a  new  form  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  has  been  forced  into 
acceptance.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  church  in  Madi- 
son Square  is  now  rebuilt  in  Italian  Roman- 
esque, the  style  that  best  adapts  itself  to 
metropolitan  conditions.  It  forswears  height, 
impresses  by  mass,  and  delights  by  grace  and 
dignity.  Though  no  spire  points  heaven- 
ward, the  very  lowness  of  the  structure  be- 
speaks other-worldliness.  When  neighboring 
buildings  rise  to  a  prodigious  altitude  in  quest 
of  gain,  this  cross -crowned  sanctuary  knows 
no  sordid  object.  And  very  beautiful  it  is, 
with  its  pillared  porch,  its  low  dome,  and 
its  fine  solidity  of  wall  and  roof  and  ornate 
cornice.  You  forgive  the  reign  of  "mon- 
strosities" half  of  its  aesthetic  crimes  for  having 
forced  a  return  to  this  noble  type  of  church. 
For  a  return,  unmistakably,  we  have  here. 
If  the  Gothic  takes  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Romanesque  takes  us  back  to  the  early 
Christian  era,  or  nearly  so. 

FUTURE   AMERICAN  CATHEDRALS 

Yet  it  is  not  in  the  Romanesque  temple  that 
you  must  seek  the  finest  product  or  by-pro- 
duct of  the  wealth  heaped  up  by  modem  com- 
mercialism. Seek  it  instead  in  the  cathedral. 
As  a  nation,  we  have  long  been  rich  enough 
to  build,  epically  at  Washington  ;  state  by 
state  and  city  by  city,  we  have  long  poured 
out  our  treasure  to  create  creditable  works 
in  marble  and  hewn  stone  ;  but  never  till 
of  late  have  we  been  rich  enough  individ- 
ually for  the  erection  of  colossal  churches. 
And  it  is  the  overplus  of  individual  wealth, 
amazingly  massed  together,  that  promises 
a  marvelous  group  of  cathedrals,  surpassing 
in  certain  respects  the  grandest  in  Europe. 
In  New  York,  the  vast  pile  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Divine  is  slowly  rising.  In 
Boston  a  cathedral  will  soon  be  begun  — 
perhaps,  like  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  upon  an 
island  in  the  river.  Another  will  loom  ma- 
jestic over  Denver,  a  fourth  will  adorn  the 
national  capital.  In  days  to  come,  every 
great  American  city  will  be  similarly  em- 
bellished. 

And  while  America  has  never  before  been 
equal  to  this  stately  task,  no  era  before  ours 
has  been  so  supremely  equal  to  it.  What 
took  centuries  in  Europe  will  take  but  a 
decade  here  —  less,  perhaps.    Hence  an  aes- 


thetic gain.  We  shall  build  in  obedience  to  a 
single  design  by  a  single  architect,  whereas 
they  of  the  mediaival  epoch  changed  the 
style  of  the  cathedral  with  each  successive 
metamorphosis  of  taste.  Thus  they  have 
given  us  a  nave  in  the  Norman  manner,  a 
clerestory  in  the  early  English,  an  apse  in 
the  Decorated  Gothic,  and  soaring  towers  in 
the  Perpendicular.  Often  they  have  left  their 
work  unfinished,  to  remain  so  or  be  subse- 
quently meddled  with  by  bunglers.  Notre 
Dame  is  still  without  the  spires  its  architect 
intended,  while  the  ground  all  about  it  has 
been  filled  in  till  the  basement  story  is  con- 
cealed ;  consequently,  the  whole  fabric  gives 
an  impression  of  weight  instead  of  airy  light- 
ness. Westminster  Abbey  is  crowned  with 
mongrel  towers  added  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  who  had  mastered  Renaissance  design- 
ing but  not  Gothic.  Furthermore,  all  of  the  old 
cathedrals  have  suffered  "restoration,"  some- 
times at  the  hands  of  unwitting  vandals. 
Ours,  in  centuries  to  come,  will  be  mended 
less  ruthlessly,  thanks  to  that  instrument 
of  architectural  perpetuity,  the  camera.  No 
need  of  conjecture  or  invention,  when  a  photo- 
graph shows  what  was  anciently  the  form  of 
each  corbel,  capital,  final,  and  flowered  tracery. 
Restoration  will  reproduce,  not  desecrate. 

Thus  far,  the  projects  for  cathedral  building 
represent  chiefly  the  enthusisam  of  the  Epis- 
copalians. Eventually  the  Catholics  will  rival 
them.  Nothing  is  more  inspiring  than  the 
latest  developments  in  Catholic  architecture. 
What  the  Roman  Church  accomplished  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  at  St.  Patrick's  (on 
Fifth  Avenue)  and  has  not  since  repeated,  it 
will  do  again  in  a  score  of  American  cities. 
Though  such  Christian  temples,  whether 
Anglican  or  Roman,  will  lack  age  and  lack 
history,  they  will  not  lack  beauty.  And  in 
centuries  to  come  they  will  lack  neither  age 
nor  histor}\  Time  will  have  been  kinder 
to  them  than  it  has  been  to  the  European 
fanes,  and  their  history,  though  less  romantic, 
will  be  decidedly  more  decent. 

So  these,  in  sum,  are  the  things  that  mechan- 
ical and  commercial  forces  —  and  forces  only 
secondarily  aesthetic  —  have  achieved  or  prom- 
ised; a  city  purged  of  many  a  blemish,  a 
city  more  ordered  and  more  dignified,  a  city 
of  more  joyous  streets,  a  city  made  splendid 
with  towers  secular  and  monuments  ecclesias- 
tical. Never  before  had  we  such  ground  for 
courage  in  our  struggle  for  fine  accomplishment. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN  MUSEUM 

HOW  THE  AMERICAN   MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY   IS  BECOMING   A  FAR-REACHING 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  UNDER  THE  BENEFACTIONS  OF  THE  LATE  MORRIS  K   JESUP 

HV 

HERMON    C    BUM PUS 

(TKL   OlhllCTOR  1}F  TKL  MUSh:i'«> 


NATURAL  history  museums,  originally 
asylums  for  the  declining  years  of 
things  of  little  use,  arc  changing  their 
functions  and  promise  to  become,  if  they  have 
not  already  become,  active  centres  of  scien- 
tific work,  Lm(>ortant  agents  of  etlucation,  and 
recogni?x-d  standards  of  the  culture  of  the 
community  in  which  they  arc  located.  While 
continuing  to  conserve  and  care  for  scientific 
collections,  they  have  develoj>cTl  a  zeal  to 
explore  the  unknown  and  to  demonstrate 
adequately  the  essential  facts  of  nature.  They 
arc  something  more  than  repositories,  since 
I  hey  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
energy  to  public  instruction;  and  ihey  are 
more  than  academic  institutions  because, 
although  giving  instniction,  they  insist  that 
their  officers  shall,  by  their  scientific  obser- 


vations, regularly  contribute  to  the  fund  of 
human  knowledge. 

They  are  in  general  favor;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  patronized  as  they  are  by  the 
public;  municipalities  would  not  provide  for 
their  support,  and  business  men  w^ould  not 
contribute  time  and  money  toward  their  proper 
maintenance.  The  )>rovincial  cities  of  Eurofx.- 
are  appropriating  generously  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  museums,  and  museums  are  spring- 
ing up  even  in  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Central  and  South  American  republics. 
Within  five  years,  at  least  fifty  million  dollars 
have  been  devoted  to  museums  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  men  of  affairs  like  J*  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Marshall  Field j  .\ndrew^  Carnegie,  and  others, 
have   thought   it  worth   w^hile  to  give    their 
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jxTsonal  attention  to  the  establishment  and         Dreary  serit^s  of  stuffed  animals  are  giving 

developmeni  of  these  inslitutions.     The  late  place   to  realistic  groups   in  an  out-of-doors^ 

Morris  K.  Jesup  was  for  twenty-seven  years  atmosphere.     The  pedantry  of  scientific  labelfl 

the  president  of  the  American  Museum  and  is  being  silenced.     Models  of  exquisite  work- 

his  devotion,  generosity,  am!  good  judgment  manshi|)  have  succeederl   noisome   alcoholics, 

have    given   a   dLstinctive    character    to    the  and  exhibition  hails  have  become  bright,  air)', 


AN  ESKIMO  FIGURE  IS  THE  AMRRKrAN  ML^SEUM  OF  NATL^RAL  HISTORV 

Showing  the  impJemtriiii  and  nuihrifls  u&ctl  in  fishing  through  tht*  itL* 


institution    that    has    grown    up    under    his 
diretlion. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  growing  in 
favor?  It  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  museums  have 
so  modified  ihcir  general  methods  of  adminis 
tration  that  they  are  now  conccdefl  to  perform 
a  function,  and  to  be  of  use.  In  short,  they 
ane  doing  something* 


cleanly,  and    architecturally   atlractive.     Tl 

idea  that  a  museum  should  exist  in  orrler  ihi 
certain  collections  may  bo  exhibited  has  bee 
found  fallacious.      It  assumed  that  the  Sf 
men  was  of  more  value  than  the  visitor;  ih^ 
the  institution  existed  for  things  rather  than  foF 
l>eings.    An  institution  controlled  by  this  idea 
could   have   no   definite   policyj   no   ultimate 
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end.  It  would  become  simply  the  creature  of 
accident. 

When,  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  U  was  perccivetl  ibat  the  interciit  in 
birds  had  passwl  beyond  the  stage  where 
stulTcd  sjxx'imens  were  of  value,  plans  were 
made  to  adapt  ihe  exhibition  series  to  the  new 
requirements,  and  '*  habitat  groups/'  Te|)resent- 
mg  birds  as  they  occur,  were  begun.  The 
selection  of  a  proper  subjeci  for  such  groups 
was  a  matter  of  careful  study.  A  trained 
curator  decided  that  Pelican  Island,  m  Flor- 
idi3,  should  first  receive  attention.  An  artist 
and  a  photographer  were  to  be  found  who 
could  make  the  proper  field  studies  Skilled 
artisans  wvrv  engaged  who  should  collect  birds 
of  proper  age  and  [jlumage  and  prepare  modeh 
of  characteristic  vegetable  growth.  Thes** 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  in  advance 
and  when  those  entrusted  with  the  work  were 
a  thousand  miles  from  ihe  fiekl  of  operation, 
but  all  were  brought  to  the  particular  si>ot 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  Pelican  Group 
owes  its  successful  treat  men!  10  the  fact  that 
t^e  curator,  artists,  artisans,  and  preparators 
formed  practically  a  physiological  imit  in  iis 
preparation 

There  was  a  lime  when  curators  fell  that 


A  MAGNIFIED  MODEL  OK  A  MOSQUITO 
Tn  show  how  it  Ciimcs  (be  feriiif  ol  disc^st 

an  intelligible  labet  was  an  administrative 
blunder  and  that  the  visitor  should  be  made 
humble  through  b  conviction  of  [personal  ignor- 
ance A  special  ctTort  is  now  made  to  provide 
inviting  reading -ma  Iter:  reference  is  made  to 


the:  pelican  grou' 

In  iht  fort-ground  are  stuffed  birds  and  artificiat  plants.    Tlie  tjackground  is  a  painting.     The  grouping  v^  arranged 
irom  data  and  photographs  made  on  the  Indian  River,  Flarida  ^ 
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A  TKAVKLIVG    EXHIUIT 


A    GL.\SS    MODEL  U^    A   SEA  ANEMOiSE 


the  museum's   library;  and   artieles  from  the  was  euphemistically  called     Spinl  Specimens/' 

popular  magazmes,  placed  near  the  eKhibils,  This  marked  the  glass- jar  epoch  oi  museum 

arrest  attention  development.     Few  museum  officers  had  the 

Many  still  remember  the  exhibition  of  what  courage  to  open   these   receptacles,   and   few 


A  MODEL  OF  A  DINOSAUR 
The  dkjomt^j  bones  were  formerly  exhitnted  but  failed  to  arouse  interest 
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ONK  OF  TIIK <K   RuOMS  OF  TtiK  MUSEUM 

In  which  46»ooo  sthtKil  ihildren  attended  lectures  m  1907 


Visitors  derived  benefit  irom  insijectingdislortt'd 
images  of  disintegrating  tissue.  If  soft-bodied 
animab,  like  the  anemone »  jelly -ilsh,  etc.,  are 
to  be  used  for  purposes  of  inslnictjon,  a  poorly 
preserved  alcoholic  s|>ecimen  does  not  sufllcc. 
It  is  now  necessary  that  the  jireparalor  should 
seek  these  animals  in  their  natural  environment. 
He  must  then  gently  narcotize  them  while 
they  are  expanded  and  plunge  them  into  some 
of  the  well-known  fluids  that  will  instantly 
kill  before  they  can  contract  and  injure  their 
delicate  fabric.  It  is  at  present  im]x>ssible 
'to  preserve  the  natural  colors  of  these  delicate 


marine  forms,  and  the  specimen,  therefore, 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  model  in 
colored  glass  (which  may  take  months  to 
l^repare),  giving  a  truthful  imjjression  of  the 
structure  and  ay^pfaranre  of  the  form  when 
alive.  All  of  this  retpiires  not  only  time 
and  i>atienee  but  special  training  and  excep- 
tional skill 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  looking 
through  the  clear  water  of  the  tropical  seas 
know  of  the  wealth  of  life  that  occurs  on  the 
sea-bottom.  Plans  are  now  under  way  to 
install  a  coral  reef  in  the  Museum,  so  that 
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THE  LOUBAT  HALL  OF  MEXICAN  ARCHEOLOGY 

Arranged  logically  in  o  wi^JMightcd  rtjom,  with  each  object  labeled  in  ptain,  untechnicaJ  English 
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A  POLAR   BEAR  MOrNTED  IN  THE  OLD-FASHIONED  WAV 
The  long  row,s  of  poorly  slufft'<J  ju^imab  oi  difTcmit  sperjes  and  from  different  huuh  whk  h  111  I  eel  Ihe  rxhihition  cases 

fjiik'ti  kj  aLtrait  oi  iiiMmt  t  visitors 


A  POLAR  BEAR  MOUNTED  IN  THE  NEW  WAY 
Which  shows  ih«  animal  in  a  tiatural  altitude  in  its  natural  surroundings 


I 
I 


TRAVELINr.  EXHIBITS  STORED   IN  THE   MUSEUM 
They  nrttchcd  j^S.p^o  child  fro  in  i^j 

the  people  of  New  York  may  bellcr  understand 
the  exlraordinary  association  of  marine  animals 
thai  combine  to  produce  these  sub-marine 
formations,  and  properly  enjoy  the  beautiful 
harmony  of  color  that  makes  a  lasting  im- 
pression ujion  those  who  have  taken  a  ride 
in  the  glass-bottom  boats  of  the  IJahama 
fisherman* 

Before  this  coral  reef  can  be  instated,  col- 
lectors must  be  sent  to  the  South;  boats  and 
heavy  gearing  must  be  secure<l;  the  corals  ami 
associated  forms  must  be  collected,  presenx-d, 
and  lransjx)rted  to  the  Museum.  Finally, 
part  of  one  of  the  floors  will  be  removed,  a 
plale  of  glass  will  be  inserted,  the  reef  will 
be  reconstructed,  and  the  visitor  will  look 
through  the  glass  and  see  the  marine  picture 
as  it  actually  exists. 

The  fact  that  a  museum  jjosscsses  thousands 


THE  JESUP  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN  WOODS 
Each  apedtnen  with  photographs  of  ibt  ksivt* 


A  CLASS  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  TIfE  MUSEUM 


CHAIRS  FOR  THE  FREE  USE  OF  OLD  AND  YOUNG  CIRCULATIKG  EXKIBITS  STARTING  FROM  THE  MUSEUM 
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A   MISKIM    J:XriX>KKK   WITH   A    l/)Ar)   (>i-    SPKtMMKNS 


of  Specimens  of  a  particular  kind  should 
not  result  in  this  jnaUTJal  occupying  more 
space  that  il  h  fairly  eniitled  to  — indccYl, 
the  general  plan  of  apjjonionmcnt  of  space  h 
the  result  of  a  carefully  thought-out  scheme, 
a  scheme  which  finally  results  in  a  well-roun<lefl 
and  symmetrical  whole.  Jt  is  like  the  make-up 
of  a  text-book  :  each  fundamental  subject  is 
allotted  a  sjjace  and  must  be  cut  down  or 
further  expanded  to  fit  this  allotment. 

THE    MODERN    EXHIBITION     iiAll. 

The  function  of  the  exhibition  hail  is  the 
intelligible  ex|}osiiion  of  ideas.  It  is  the 
practical  elucidation  of  underlvnng  princi]>les. 
It  is  the  forceful  illustration  of  fact.  Thus,  a 
good  museum  otTicer  docs  not  devote  himself 
to  the  installation  of  specimens^  but  rather  to 
the  use  of  specimens  for  the  pur|>oscs  of  the 
instillation  of  knowledge,  A  diamond  fxhibitxd 
as  a  mineral  —  as  a  crystal  of  carbon  —  may 
fail  as  an  agent  of  instruction;  but,  exhibited 
as  a  gem,  it  attracts  attention  and  visitors 
will  read  much  before  passing  on.  Prehistoric 
monsters  when  displayed  as  disjointed  frag- 
ments fail  to  arouse  interest,  but  when  faith- 
fully reproduced  they  stimulate  an  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  past.  Potsherds  and  stone 
arrowheads  arc,  in  themselves,  of  indiflferent 
educational  value^  but  if  they  can  be  used  to 
bring  out  salient  differences  ia  the  character 


*rHE  TRAIL  OF  iRTSEUM  EXPLORERS 
TKt  shjidEij    pari  bins  tHcw   whttc   eipei]hicdi&    Irotn    the    J 
Musafuni  of  N^atunl  Htstory  hire  toide  invest  igiiiocts 
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of  primitive  people,  then  their  use  is  justifiable. 
Unless  an  installation  tells  something  and, 
moreover,  something  of  interest  to  human 
beings,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  its 
existence. 

This  brings  up  another  matter,  namely,  the 
proper  regard  of  museum  men  for  the  way  in 
which  other  people  think.  A  specimen  may 
fail  utterly  to  instruct  when  used  in  one  way, 
and,  when  used  in  another,  it  may  reach  a 
throng.  For  example,  when  the  model  of  a 
mosquito  merely  illustrates  the  facts  of  mor- 
phology, it  attracts  little  attention;  but  when 
it  is  exhibited  as  an  agent  in  the  spread  of 
disease,  it  becomes  of  universal  interest. 
The  average  person  is  not  especially  interested 
in  spears,  bows,  arrows,  etc.,  but  when  these 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  activities  of  a  people, 
then  their  story  is  listened  to.  It  is  largely  by 
making  concessions  to  the  condition  and  habit 
of  mind  of  the  average  visitor  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  material 
exhibited  that  the  modern  museum  has  won 
its  place  in  general  esteem. 

Moreover,  the  scope  of  the  activity  of  mu- 
seums has  been  broadened  until  it  now  em- 
braces sciences  formerly  considered  quite  beyond 
their  jurisdiction.  For  example,  the  industrial 
side  of  our  native  trees  has  quite  as  much  in- 
terest as  their  classification,  and  an  effort  to 
supply  an  adequate  illuslration  of  the  lumber 
industry  and  of  the  disastrous  results  of  defor- 
estation is,  perhaps,  quite  as  commendable  as 
striving  to  possess  and  exhibit  every  known 
variety  of  some  obscure  shrub.  The  visitor 
is  entitle<i  to  something  more  than  a  mere 
exhibition  of  the  cotton-boll  weevil.  He 
should  know  about  its  ravages  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  alTectecl  the  cotton  industry. 
The  San  Jose  scale  has  an  interest  to  the 
resident  of  New  York,  not  because  it  is  one 
of  the  coccidcr,  but  because  it  is  destructive 
to  our  shade  and  fruit  trees. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  j)ai(i  to  apj)lied  sciences,  and 
there  is  ample  justification  for  this  feeling. 
The  sources  of  copper  supj^ly,  the  modes  of 
mining,  the  amounts  consumed,  and  the  use  of 
copper  in  the  arts  are  matters  of  general  human 
interest.  The  museum  does  not  adequately 
treat  of  copper  when  it  merely  exhibits  sam- 
ples from  different  localities,  with  unintelligible 
chemical  symbols  and  crystallographic  formulae. 

Other  forms  of  museum  activity,  such  as 
lectures,  conferences,  temjwrary  exhibits,  the 


cooperation  with  libraries,  circulating  collec- 
tions, popular  publications,  and  other  instni-r 
ments  to  reach  the  people,  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Though  many,  of  the  large  museums  of 
Europe  are  unprovided  with  assembly  halls, 
American  museums  have  long  recognized  the 
educational  value  of  the  scientific  lecture. 
Even  if  the  lectures  delivered  in  these  insti- 
tutions may  occasionally  lack  professional 
form  and  rhetorical  grace,  they  give  the  public 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  men  who  are  active 
in  scientific  work  and  of  being  directly  intro- 
duced to  the  work  that  these  men  are  doing. 

A  year  ago  on  Commander  Peary's  return 
from  the  North,  thirty  thousand  people  gathered 
to  listen  to  his  thrilling  tale  of  adventure.  Of 
these,  I  believe,  a  large  proportion  went  away 
permanently  interested  in  Arctic  regions  and 
in  the  problems  of  Arctic  exploration. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
individual  instruction  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  at  the  American  Museum  of  in- 
structors whose  services  are  gratuitous.  Any- 
one coming  to  the  institution  can  (upon  making 
request  at  the  Bureau  of  Information)  receive 
the  entree  into  any  department.  A  mother, 
by  appointment,  may  bring  her  child  and 
leave  it  with  an  instructor  who  will  devote 
himself  to  the  giving  of  wholesome  information 
in  such  branches  of  science  as  may  be  required. 
Although  this  system  has  been  in  operation 
more  than  a  year,  there  has  been  no  abuse 
of  the  privilege,  and  several  thousand  adults 
and  children  have  profited  by  the  innovation. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  general  and  pass- 
ing interest  that  the  public  museum  can  under- 
take successfully  only  when  assisted  by  the 
cooperation  of  other  organizations.  This  has 
resulted  in  the  holding  of  temporar>'  exhibits, 
always,  of  course,  appropriate  to  a  museum 
of  this  kind.  The  tuberculosis  exhibition 
held  in  1906  reached  100,000  people  who, 
probably,  would  not  otherwise  have  come 
to  the  institution.  The  exhibition,  in  1907, 
of  safety  devices  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  museum  devoted  to  this  impor- 
tant subject.  At  the  present  time  plans  are 
being  made  to  have  a  temporar\'  exhibit 
designed  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  con- 
gestion of  the  jx)pulation  of  New  York,  an 
exhibit  in  which  a  score  of  different  organi- 
zations will  unite.  In  all  of  these  temporary 
efforts  the  lecture  halls  as  well  as  the  exhi- 
bition halls  are  brought  into  operation. 
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Few  citizens  of  New  York  realiie  that  the 
collections  of  the  American  Museum  are 
doing  their  educational  work  elsewhere  than  at 
the  Museum  building.  Within  the  past  three 
years  a  system  of  circulating  collections  has 
been  developed  until  there  are  now  325  schools 
and  libraries  in  Greater  New  York  receiving 
collections  which  directly  assist  the  teachers 
in  their  various  courses  of  instruction.  The 
preparation  of  these  collections  is  no  small 
matter,  and  their  delivery  and  transfer  from 
school  to  school  require  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent stafF.  The  Museum  has  been  obliged 
to  purchase  an  electric  delivery  wagon  that 
is  constantly  occupied  in  this  work.  When 
it  is  realized  that  one  of  these  small  collec- 
tions in  less  than  a  year  may  be  examined 
by  10,000  school  children  (and  there  are  now 
450  of  these  collections  available  for  circu- 
lation), the  importance  of  this  educational 
instrument  becomes  apparent.  In  1907  the 
circulating  collections  of  the  Museum  reached 
725,000  children,  and  pressure  brought  upon 
the  Museum  by  other  cities  has  resulted  in  the 
extension  of  the  work  beyond  the  limits  of 
New  York  City.  The  public  schools  are  also 
reached  by  afternoon  lectures  designed  to 
supplement  the  class-room  work  and  to  aid 
students  who  come  to  the  Museum  by  appoint- 
ment and  accompanied  by  their  teachers! 
More  than  30,000  pupils  attended  these  lec- 
tures in  1907.  It  is  a  fond  hope  that  the 
Museum  may  at  some  time  extend  this  work 
to  adults,  by  placing  in  various  clubs,  asso- 
ciations, and  waiting-rooms  material  of  current 
interest  that  may  change  idle  periods  into 
moments  of  profit.  For  example,  when  one 
is  waiting  five  or  ten  minutes  for  a  train  he 
could  examine  a  relief  map  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  consult  a  few  condensed  reports 
upon  the  progress  of  the  Canal,  or,  perhaps, 
view  a  series  of  photographs  showing  the  work 
actually  going  on,  all  presenting  the  matter 
of  this  important  piece  of  construction  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  man  could  feel 
that  he  was  a  little  better  informed  as  a  result 
of  the  few  moments  spent  upon   the  subject. 

THE  museum's  work   FOR   SCIENCE 

Besides  the  obligations  of  the  museum  to  the 
people,  the  museum  has  a  distinct  obligation 
to  itself.  The  man  who  never  learns  is  a  dead 
teacher.  The  museum  that  is  not  actively 
and  ambitiously  contributing  to  science  is  a  poor 
instructor.    Not  long  ago,  before  knowledge 


began  to  develop  along  intensive  lines,  when 
men  could  acquire  a  general  understanding 
of  science,  when  learned  societies  and  acade- 
mies flourished  and  when  specialists  were  un- 
known, the  work  of  museum  men  was  at 
least  intelligible  to  museum  visitors,  and  the 
simple  things  they  then  worked  upon  were 
of  general  interest.  With  the  rapid  progress 
of  science,  much  of  this  has  changed,  No  one 
can  now  boast  of  a  general  education.  Indeed, 
even  the  average  man  of  science  has  hardly 
a  general  imderstanding  of  those  branches 
not  directly  related  to  his  particular  line  of 
work.  It  is  an  age  of  specialists  in  technical 
knowledge.  The  learned  societies  have  be- 
come loose  confederations  of  disjoined  sections, 
and  their  deliberations  are  often  quite  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  public.  It  is,  then, 
only  in  obedience  to  the  conditions  of  the  times 
that  the  modem  museum  makes  a  fundamental 
distinction  between  its  direct  efforts  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  its  direct 
efforts  toward  the  encouragement  of  research. 
The  modem  museum  must,  therefore,  carefully 
reserve  thousands  of  specimens  that  are  of 
interest  only  to  specialists,  and  must  main- 
tain a  scientific  faculty  or  staff,  the  researches 
of  which  it  is  its  purpose  to  sustain,  for  through 
the  worth  of  its  scientific  publications  a  museum 
is  judged  by  the  scientific  world.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  past  year  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History  spent  $80,000 
exclusively  in  scientific  work.  The  purely 
scientific  publications  of  this  institution  for 
the  year  1907  comprise  ajp  -octavo  volume 
containing  thirty-six  articles,  aggregating  more 
thaa  twelve  hundred  pages,  a  series  of  illus- 
trated memoirs,  in  quarto  form,  of  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  pages,  and  many  special 
papers  based  upon  work  prepared  by  those 
affiliated  with  the  Museum  and  upon  material 
in  the  Museum,  published  in  an  unofficial  way. 
Moreover,  the  spirt  of  investigation  does  not 
find  its  only  expression  in  the  laboratory  and 
at  the  desk,  for  a  museum  must  also  assume 
the  responsibility  of  placing  expeditions  in 
the  field  and  of  exploring  unknown  regions. 
Areas  actually  explored  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Museum  are  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map,  and  enable  one  to  estimate, 
in  a  general  way,  the  range  of  sources  from 
which  a  modem  museum  derives  its  material 
and  the  diversity  in  the  contributions  to  the 
fund  of  human  knowledge  that  must  result 
from  such  extensive  scientific  activity. 


HUGHES   AND    WHAT   HE   STANDS   FOR 

THK  CARKKR,  PERSONALITY,  AND  PLATFORM  OK  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY 

A  NEWSPAPER  MAN  WHO  KNOWS  HIM. 


GOVERNOR  HUGHES  has  been  a 
busy  lawyer,  not  a  platform  orator; 
a  private  citizen,  not  a  candidate 
for  office;  even  as  Governor  he  has  discussed 
only  his  official  duties.  His  silence  until  recently 
upon  what  are  called  *' national  issues"  has 
been  due  to  the  absence  of  what  seemed  to 
him  a  proper  occasion  for  their  discussion. 

Yet  a  search  of  his  public  speeches  during 
the  last  fifteen  months  would  have  been 
rewarded.  For  instance,  a  dozen  times  he  has 
paid  hearty  tribute  to  the  character,  admini- 
stration, and  policies  of  President  Roosevelt. 
There  is  no  fundamental  disharmony  in  the 
beliefs  of  Governor  Hughes  and  of  President 
Roosevelt.  In  his  speech  of  acceptance  at 
the  Republican  Club  in  New  York  on  October 
3,  1906,  Governor  Hughes  glowingly  com- 
mended the  President,  "our  great  leader," 
alluded  to  the  *' record  of  established  reforms" 
achieved  under  his  administration,  and  specifi- 
cally referred  to  *'thc  activities  of  Congress 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people"  as  having 
been  "attested  by  the  passage  of  the  Railroad 
Rate  Act,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Pure 
Food  Act,  and  the  Employers'  Liability  Act." 

Federal  regulation  of  interstate  commerce 
he  has  taken  for  granted.  "Congress  has 
complete  authority  over  the  interstate  com- 
merce, and  the  stale  cannot  interfere  with 
the  exercise  of  its  prerogatives;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Federal  authority  shall  be 
fully  exercised  until  every  abuse  incident  to 
interstate  commerce  is  ended."  This  is  the 
way  that  he  spoke  of  the  matter  before  the 
Utica  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  April  2,  1907. 
His  views  toward  those  who  violate  the  written 
statutes  and  the  laws  of  fair  play  in  the  name 
of  "business"  are  cfjually  emphatic.  Before 
the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for 
example,  he  spoke  of  the  "enemies  of  our 
Republic"  as  being,  first,  "the  unscrupulous 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  democratic 
ideals,  and  who,  by  their  abuse  of  the  privi- 


leges obtained  from  the  slate  and  by  their  cyni- 
cal indifference  to  public  obligations,  bring  law 
and  Government  into  contempt";  and,  second, 
"those  who  seek  profit  in  unprincipled  agi- 
tation. The  second  thrive  upon  the  evils 
created  by  the  first."  And  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition  on  July  4th  last,  alluding  again 
to  these  two  classes  of  public  enemies,  and 
especially  to  the  legislative  hand-servants  of 
the  first,  "who  speak  the  language  of  conser- 
vatism but  whose  underlying  purpose,  only 
thinly  veiled,  is  to  protect  those  who  have  be- 
trayed the  public  and  to  prevent  remedial 
action,"  he  said: 

"We  may  believe  that  the  people  will  not  be 
deceived  by  either.  With  extraordinary  unanimity 
they  have  supported  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
courageous  and  vigorous  administration  because 
they  have  believed  that  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
fair  play.  It  is  that  sentiment  more  than  any 
other  that  dominates  American  life." 

On  Januar\'  31st,  just  before  this  was  writ- 
ten. Governor  Hughes  made  a  speech  before 
the  Republican  Club,  practically  accepting 
the  candidacy  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination,  and  declaring  his  position  on  the 
major  issues  of  national  import.  This  speech 
amply  confirms  the  summary  gathered  from 
his  previous  speeches.  It  leaves  no  possible 
doubt  of  his  substantial  endorsement  of  the 
distinctive  policies  of  the  Republican  party  in 
general  and  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  in 
particular. 

Socialism  he  declares  un-American;  ho  dees 
not  believe  in  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads; he  does  believe  in  effective  regulation, 
by  the  suitable  agencies  of  Government,  state 
and  Federal  —  each  within  its  ow^n  sphere. 
The  Sherman  anti-lnist  act  he  believes  should 
be  clarified  and  made  more  explicit;  and,  far 
from  favoring  any  mitigation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's rigorous  prosecution  of  corporation 
offenders.  Governor  Hughes  would  punish,  not 
bv  fines  which  mulct  innocent  stockholders,  but 
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by  imprisonment  of  the  officials  actually  respon- 
sible. Responsibility  should,  he  holds,  be  more 
clearly  defined,  and  the  burden  of  conviction 
thrown  upon  juries  in  the  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction. 

As  for  the  tariff,  upon  which  Mr.  Hughes 
had  not  before  publicly  expressed  himself,  he 
said  in  this  speech : 

"I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished policy  .  .  .  essential  to  the  interests 
of  our  wage-earners,  in  that  it  makes  possible  the 
payment  of  wages  on  the  scale  to  which  we  are 
accustomed  and  thus  maintains  our  American 
standards  of  living. 

"But  I  do  not  believe  in  making  this  j)olicy  a 
cover  for  exorbitant  rates  or  for  obtaining  special 
privileges  from  the  Government  which  are  not 
based  up)on  consideration  of  the  general  welfare. 
I  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  revised.  And  in 
order  to  effect  whatever  readjustment  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  the  tariff  schedules  consistent  with 
the  principles  underlying  the  protective  policy,  I 
favor  the  appointment  of  an  expert  commission, 
so  that  the  facts  may  be  ascertained  without  delay 
and  that  Congress  may  dispose  of  the  matter  in 
the  fairest  possible  manner.'' 

The  Governor's  methods  and  mental  tem- 
perament could  not  be  more  clearly  illustrated 
than  in  this  paragraph  from  his  speech: 

"I  do  not  believe  in  arbitrary  action.  \Vc 
desire  prosperity.  We  are  anxious  that  there 
should  be  fair  opportunities  for  all  the  workers  of 
the  land,  for  the  extension  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  that  there  should  be  the  widest  dif- 
fusion of  blessings  among  a  contented  people. 

*^To  attain  these  ends,  the  rule  of  the  people 
must  l>e  a  rule  of  reason  and  every  effort  must  Le 
dominated  by  the  sense  of  justice.  We  must  he 
patient,  impartial,  and  thorough;  investigation 
must  i)recede  action;  good-will  must  displace  i)as- 
sion;  and  the  sole  motive  must  be  to  seek  the 
truth  and  to  do  the  right." 

So  far  as  he  has  made  his  beliefs  public, 
then,  he  stands  for  the  Government  regulation 
of  the  railroads,  an  active  prosecution  of  male- 
factors of  all  kinds,  and  also  a  revision 
of  the  tariff.  His  public  life,  so  far,  is  the 
best  criterion  to  judge  how  he  would  go  about 
these  tasks. 

A    MAN    WHO    TAKES    HIS    PLEDGES    LITERALLY 

When  Governor  Hughes  was  invited  to 
become  counsel  for  the  legislative  conunittee 
to  investigate  the  gas  and  electric  lighting 
companies  of  New  York,  in  1905,  he  at  first 
declined.     He  was  busy  with  a  lucrative  and 


growing  law  practice;  he  was  devoted  to  his 
family,  including  his  aged  parents;  he  had  no 
political  interests,  associations,  or  ambitions 
except  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  New  York  City.  The  proposition 
involved  sacrifices  which  he  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  make;  it  reeked,  as  he  and  most  other 
people  saw  it  in  the  outlook,  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  petty  politics,  to  him  both  unfamiliar 
and  exceedingly  distasteful.  The  committee, 
he  said  to  himself  and  to  them,  must  find 
somebody  else  for  the  job.  Convinced  at 
last  that  they  were  after  **the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth,"  and  that  he  would  be  not  only 
free,  but  expected,  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
whithersoever  it  might  lead,  he  took  the  com- 
mittee's retainer.  When,  a  few  months  later, 
it  was  announced  that  he  was  to  be  counsel 
for  the  life-insurance  investigation,  the  public 
knew  what  manner  of  investigation  it  would 
be;  though  no  one  expected  the  momentous 
consequences,  financial,  social,  and  political, 
that  were  to  ensue. 

When  the  Republican  State  Convention 
nominated  him  for  Governor,  he  again  felt 
the  call  of  public  duty  and  accepted,  with  this 
pledge:  **To  do  my  duty  according  to  my 
conscience.  If  elected,  it  will  be  my  ambition 
to  give  the  state  eflicicnt  and  honorable  ad- 
ministration, free  from  taint  of  bossism  or 
of  servitude  to  any  private  interest.*' 

These  were  fine  words,  and  the  convention 
of  organization  politicians  cheered  them  raptur- 
ously. No  man  there  doubted  that  the  words 
were  sincere  —  as  sincere  as  such  words  ever 
have  been  in  the  mouth  of  a  candidate  for 
office.  How  brutally  sincere  they  would 
actually  prove  to  be,  probably  few  men  in  that 
convention  imagined. 

AN   AMATEUR   IN    POLITICS 

There  was  a  general  misconception  of  the 
relations  between  Hughes  and  the  }X)liticians 
during  the  first  winter  of  his  term.  He  gained 
the  name  of  ''the  man  of  mystery";  and,  save 
among  his  closest  friends,  it  was  felt  that  he 
was  unapproachable,  cold,  and  even  con- 
temptuous toward  those  practical  legislators. 
This  impression  is  passing  away.  He  came 
into  political  life  suddenly,  without  acquain- 
tance with  any  of  these  men  or  with  the  legiti- 
mate political  customs.  He  knew  most  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  now  to  deal,  largely 
through  the  newspapers.  He  had  to  learn 
whom  he  could  trust,  and  the  beginnings  of 
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some  of  these  acquaintances  were,  it  must 
be  admitted,  under  conditions  hardly  pro- 
pitious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  politicians  had  had 
no  opportunity  to  know  or  to  understand  him. 
In  general,  they  regarded  him  either  as  a  sort 
of  babe-in-the-woods  who  must  be  tolerated 
and  humored  for  a  couple  of  years  and  pre- 
vented from  doing,  in  his  ignorance,  more 
than  the  inevitable  amount  of  damage;  cr 
as  a  dangerous  theorist,  a  kind  of  child- 
with-a-dynamite-bomb,  who  must  be  thwarted 
and  straight-jacketed  at  all  costs.  Odell,  the 
practical  machine-leader,  they  could  under- 
stand, (Jeal  with,  and  obey  or  destroy  after  the 
manner  of  the  game.  Higgins,  as  honest  a 
man  as  ever  drew  breath,  while  not  always 
tractable,  had  measured  all  important  actions 
by  "  the  good  of  the  party,"  after  the  orthodox 
fashion.  They  could  understand  him.  But 
''this  man  Hughes,''  protesting  himself  a 
Republican,  early  adopted  standards  incom- 
patible with  theirs.  He  did  not  respond  to 
their  arguments  in  matters  of  appointments  and 
the  "leaders"  found  themselves  no  longer  able 
to  *' deliver  the  goods"  for  their  followers. 
Hughes  gave  the  choicest  bits  of  patronage 
to  men  unknown  to  the  party  counsels,  or  to 
men  notoriously  out  of  harmony  with  the 
organization  —  solely  because  he  thought  them 
better  fitted  for  the  positions  he  had  to  fill 
than  the  men  recommended  by  the  leaders. 
Instead  of  "the  good  of  the  party,"  Governor 
Hughes  consulted  what  seemed  to  him  the 
interests  of  the  state.  There  was  no  longer  any 
side-door  entrance  to  the  Executive  Chamber 
for  favored  politicians.  And,  when  they  saw 
that  the  case  was  hopeless,  they  still  dealt 
with  him  officially  because  they  must,  but 
behind  his  back  they  cursed  him  and  plotted 
his  destruction.  Moreover,  they  misconstrued 
to  some  extent  his  attitude  toward  the  party 
workers.  He  has  appointed  the  men  recom- 
mended by  the  organizations  in  those  cases 
where  he  was  convinced  that  those  so  recom- 
mended were  the  best  available  men. 

Apart  entirely  from  his  convictions  and 
apart  from  the  question  of  his  sincerity,  nobody 
knows  better  than  he  himself  knows  that 
petty  politics  for  him  would  spell  suicide. 
The  least  adventure  on  his  part  in  the  devious 
trails  of  political  strategy,  and  he  would  be 
lost.  For  he  is,  and  he  knows  that  he  is,  un- 
trained, illiterate  in  the  commonplaces  of  party 
politics.     Scholar  though  he  be  in  the  fields  of 


liberal  learning,  he  is  a  kindergartner  in  that 
geography  and  mathematics  with  which  the 
politician  is  saturated  to  the  finger-tips. 

A  shrewd  political  writer  among  the  score 
that  twice  a  day  faces  the  Governor  asked 
him  one  day  last  winter  a  searching  question, 
founded  in  the  reasoning  of  those  to  whom 
politics  is  grist  for  the  daily  mill.  He  waited 
breathless  for  the  answer: 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  for  publication 
about  that  matter,"  said  the  Governor,  in- 
scrutably. "But  for  your  own  information" 
—  his  eyes  began  to  twinkle  — "I  will  say  that 
I  have  n't  the  remotest  idea  what  you  are 
talking  about."  And  he  joined  heartily  in 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  followed,  and 
nobody  had  the  slightest  doubt  that  what  he 
said  was  true. 

HIS    STRENGTH    AMONG  THE  PEOPLE 

Half  a  dozen  limes  he  has  invaded  the  baili- 
wick of  some  local  boss  to  make  a  speech  at 
a  county  fair,  to  visit  a  state  institution,  or 
what-not/ —  has  been  his  guest,  has  been  intro- 
duced by  him  to  his  constituents.  And  after- 
ward the  Governor  has  displayed  unfeigned 
amazement  when  the  newspaper  men  have 
told  him  that  he  had  been  sitting  at  the  fireside 
of  one  who  would  cheerfully  participate  in  his 
political  obsequies. 

The  state  and  local  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican organization  would  have  assured  you  last 
winter  that  Governor  Hughes  was  "wrecking 
the  party."  Most  of  them  know  better  now. 
The  November  elections  showed  no  sign  of 
party  weakness,  save  perhaps  in  those  two  or 
three  places  where  Democrats  whom  the  Gover- 
nor had  appointed  were  overwhelmingly  elected 
to  succeed  themselves.  Most  of  the  leaders 
know  now  that  the  record  which  Governor 
Hughes  has  already  made  is  the  best  asset  of 
their  party  in  the  state. 

The  steadily  growing  confidence  of  the  people 
in  his  sincerity,  even  more  than  in  his  wisdom, 
has  been  his  sole  weapon.  "If  I  fail  here," 
he  said  at  the  outset  of  his  term,  "I  shall 
appeal  to  the  people.     Let  the  people  judge." 

And  appeal  he  did,  in  speeches  made  as 
occasion  presented,  in  every  comer  of  the 
state.  He  took  the  people  into  his  confidence 
and  carefully  explained  his  policies,  leaving 
the  people  to  do  the  rest.  And  they  did  not 
fail  him. 

One  of  the  Senators  who  voted  against  the 
removal    of     Superintendent    of    Insurance 
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Kelsey,  and    the  sincerity  of   whose   motives 
never  has  been  questioned,  said  to  the  writer  , 
a  week  after  the  vote: 

"When  I  got  home  the  people  fairly  mobbed 
me.  They  took  me  to  task  on  the  street 
comers  and  called  me  up  on  the  telephone 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They  said: 
*Look  here,  young  man,  why  are  n't  you  stand- 
ing with  the  Governor  ?  Arc  you  tired  of  [X)- 
litical  life?  You  go  back  to  Albany  and  line 
up  behind  Hughes,  or  never  dare  to  ask 
again  for  votes  in  this  district.'  " 

A  veteran  legislator,  passing  through  Albany 
just  before  Christmas,  put  it  in  this  way:  "It 
won't  happen  again.  This  winter  the  legis- 
lature will  eat  out  of  the  (JovemoWs  hand 
like  a  pet  cow.'* 

Not  even  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  Governor,  had 
such  a  daily  mail  as  this  man.  He  hears  from 
the  people  direct.  From  Montauk  Point  to 
Niagara  Falls,  they  write  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  to  him. 

"  I  have  taken  an  exclusive  retainer  from  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  two  years," 
he  said  in  a  speech  at  Elmira.  And  to  the 
newspaper  men  he  said  one  day:  * *Just  so  long 
and  so  far  as  I  understand  and  heed  the  best 
sentiment  of  the  people,  I  shall  succeed.  When  I 
cease  to  do  that,  T  shall  fail,  and  deserve  to  fail." 

TflE    governor's   balance 

But  he  is  not  stampeded  by  mere  clamor. 
There  was  distinctly  a  public  demand  for  the 
two-cent  fare  bill.  In  his  now  famous  veto 
message,  he  said: 

**We  shiill  make  matters  no  heller,  hut  worse, 
if  lo  cure  one  wrong  we  establish  another.  The 
fact  that  those  in  control  of  railroad  rorjK)rations 
have  been  guilty  <>f  grossly  improper  financiering 
and  of  illegal  and  injurious  discrimination  in 
chiirges,  |X)ints  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  effective 
state  action,  hut  it  does  not  require  or  warrant 
arbitrary  reprisals.  In  dealing  with  these  ques- 
tions, democracy  must  demonstrate  its  capacity 
to  act  with  deliberation,  and  to  act  justly.'* 

This  was  no  servitude  to  corjxjrate  wealth 
—  it  was  a  demand  for  fair  play.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  he  said  to  an  audience: 

"They  who  think  they  may  dwell  secure  in 
citadels  fortified  by  the  gains  of  selfish  effort,  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  Our  ultimiite  security  must 
be  found  in  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  patri- 
otic sentiment  will  not  tolerate  the  continuance 
of  unnecessary  and  remediable  conditions  to  which 
may  be  traced  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.     .     .     . 


We  are  grateful  for  the  unexampled  opportunities 
for  individual  achievement  which  our  country 
affords.  And  we  desire  to  remove  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  so  many  of  our  fellow-citizens  —  for 
which  they  are  in  no  manner  responsible  —  to 
the  enjoyment  of  these  opportunities,  so  that  with 
manhood  and  womanhood  unimpaired  by  pre- 
ventable e\ils  they  may  really  have  a  chance  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves.'' 

.^mong  the  measures  which  he  successfully 
urged  and  signed  during  his  first  year  were 
drastic  amendments  to  the  child-labor  law, 
and  others  demanded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  people. 

THE   WAV    HE    WORKS 

Fundamental  in  the  mental  make-up  of  Mr. 
Hughes  is  the  habit  of  impartial  investigation. 
Equally  cardinal  is  his  insistence  upon  a  clear 
demarcation  of  authority  and  responsibility. 
Every  effort  or  suggestion  of  the  heads  of 
departments  under  him  to  evade  responsi- 
bility has  been  rebuffed.  Every  application 
for  a  position  not  within  his  own  direct  official 
gift  has  been  turned  back.  None  may  sign 
the  Governor's  name  or  issue  orders  under 
his  authority  without  his  definite,  personal 
knowledge  and  assent.  "By  command  of 
the  Governor"  is  no  empty  phrase,  but  means 
that  Charles  E.  Hughes  in  person  has  passed 
upon  the  matter  and  assumed  responsibility 
in  literal  fact  for  the  action  taken  in  his 
name.  y 

From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ufltil 
midnight,  and  often  long  after  midnight,  he 
is  absorbed  in  personal  labor  u|X)n  the  matters 
committed  to  his  responsibility.  Every  defi- 
nite comj)Iaint  not  obviously  frivolous  re 
ceives  prompt  attention  and  real  investigation. 
If  against  officials  whom  the  law  makes  answer- 
able to  him,  complaints  are  always  referred  to 
those  immediately  resjx)nsible,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  each  intends  of  course  to  do  his  duty, 
but  with  the  unmistakable  implication  that 
in  any  event  it  will  be  required  of  him.  He 
demands  eflficiency  —  such  as  any  reason- 
able, average  man  of  earnest  purpose  in  his 
work  ought  reasonably  to  be  expected  to  give. 
This  lest  he  is  passing  down  the  line  to 
the  last  and  lowest  local  officer  amenable  to 
him.  It  has  created  an  atmosphere  in  the 
state  government,  reaching  the  Remotest  comer 
of  ever)'  department. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  born  April  ii,  1862,  at 
Glens  Falls,   N.  Y.,   in    the    foothills  of    the 
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Adirondacks  and  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Hud- 
son River,  of  a  Welsh-born  father  and  a  mother 
in  whose  veins  flows  blood  of  Dutch,  Grermani 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  English  ancestry.  His 
father  is  a  Baptist  preacher.  He  was  taught 
until  ten  years  old  by  his  rarely  accomplished 
mother,  attended  public  schools  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  and  New  York  City,  and  was  five  years 
at  college  —  two  at  Madison  (now  Col- 
gate) University,  and  three  at  Brown,  whence 
he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1881.  He 
taught  school  and  read  law  for  a  year  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y.,  going  then  to  the  Columbia  Law  School 
(Class  of  1884).  With  the  exception  of  con- 
spicuously successful  lectureships  in  law  and 
two  years  as  a  professor  in  the  Cornell  Law 
School  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  he  has  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  recreation  upon  which  he  sets  his  heart 
is  that  of  climbing  mountains,  and  almost 
every  summer  since  1894  has  found  him  in 


Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  His  daily  rest 
is  in  a  change  of  work,  for  the  most  part,  but 
he  is  an  onmivorous  reader.  From  some 
source  has  emanated  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
Hughes  in  early  boyhood  pledged  himself 
to  "heavy"  reading,  and  more  especially  to 
eschew  fiction.  Whatever  may  be  its  founda- 
tion, the  implication  of  the  legend  is  very 
far  from  the  truth.  From  childhood  his  appe- 
tite for  general  literature  has  been  insatiable. 
Before  he  was  eight  years  old  (he  told  me  this 
himself)  he  had  read,  "for  the  story,"  prac- 
tically all  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Brown 
it  was  said  that  nobody  in  college  had  read 
anything  like  so  much  as  Hughes  of  what  might 
be  called  the  higher  fiction  and  the  drama.  Last 
winter,  while  the  Legislature  was  struggling 
and  even  deadlocked  with  some  of  the 
problems  to  which  he  had  directed  its  atten- 
tion, he  read  six  of  the  "swashbuckling"  novels 
of  Dumas. 


JAPANESE  IMMIGRATION 

THE  QUESTION  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  JAPANESE  POINT  OF  VIEW 

BY 

VISCOUNT  S.  AOKI 

RETIRINO  JAPANX8B  AMBASSAOOK 


WHAT  would    the    American   people 
say  if  any  of  their  race  should  be 
prohibited   from  entering  Canada 
or  Mexico  or  a  far-off  countr>'? 

I  ask  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  because  I  want  to  bring  home  to  those 
who  read  the  natural  attitude  which  every 
Japanese  must  adopt  when  contemplating  the 
agitation  in  progress  in  certain  sections  of  the 
United  States  for  the  enactment  of  an  exclusion 
law  against  his  countrymen.  You  are  an  ex- 
panding people.  Your  emigrants  are  entering 
the  Dominion  to  the  north  in  droves.  They 
are  entering  and  remaining  in  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  South  American  countries.  In  those 
countries,  especially  in  Canada,  many  of  them 
have  become  farmers.  They  are  trying  to 
live  economically,  to  gain  as  much  profit  as 
they  can,  to  observe  the  law  and  to  become 
honest,  decent,  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
are  succeeding,  and  they  are  reflecting  credit 


upon  their  native  land,  upon  their  adopted 
country,  and  upon  themselves. 

Now  take  the  situation  of  the  Japanese. 
We,  too,  are  an  expanding  people.  Our 
population,  according  to  the  last  census,  is 
50,400,000.  Our  total  area,  including  For- 
mosa and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Liao 
Tung  Peninsula,  upon  which  Port  Arthur 
is  situated,  is  176,386  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
90,000,000,  excluding  your  insular  possessions. 
Your  area  is  3,755,608  square  miles.  The 
density  of  your  population  is  24  per  square 
mile;  ours  is  286. 

In  spite  of  the  r  -atively  small  number  of 
persons  per  mile  in  your  country,  thous- 
ands depart  annually  for  other  lands.  These 
are  not  merely  professional  men,  merchants, 
and  students,  but  men  who  work  with  their 
hands  ahd  who  go  in  the  hope  of  bettering 
their   condition.    Yet   in   the    United   States 
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you  have  vast  areas  of  land  which  are  unculti- 
vated; you  have  an  abounding  prosperity; 
your  per  capita  circulation  amounts  to  the 
large  sum  of  $32,  and  there  is  an  abimdance 
of  opportimity  for  those  willing  to  work. 
Compare  the  situation  with  what  it  is  in  my 
country.  The  amount  of  land  available  for 
agricultural  purposes  is  so  small  that  we 
cannot  farm  on  a  large  scale  but  must  confine 
ourselves  to  gardening.  Instead  of  sweeping 
plains  we  have  hills  and  valleys.  In  our 
northernmost  island  the  climate  is  rigorous, 
theatount  of  snow-fall  being  much  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  We  are  a  compara-. 
tively  poor  people.  Our  per  capita  circulation 
is  only  $8.  The  opportunities  afforded 
to  us  are  few  when  compared  with  yours. 

You  say:  There  is  Korea  and  Manchuria. 
But  Korea  is  a  very  mountainous  country  and 
Manchuria  suffers  from  a  very  severe  climate. 
No  capital  can  be  found  in  either;  and  industry, 
consequently,  is  at  a  standstill.  How  long 
could  your  farmers  exist  without  capital? 
What  could  they  do  about  moving  their  crops 
to  market?  Without  capital,  what  portion 
of  the  crops  would  be  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumers, and  would  not  the  proportion  unsold 
remain  on  the  hands  of  the  producers  and 
tontribute  to  their  ruin  ?  Apply  this  situation 
to  Korea  and  Manchuria.  In  the  present 
condition  of  our  finances,  we  have  no  capital 
to  invest  in  either  of  those  countries.  Conse- 
quently, there  are  no  industries  of  any  impor- 
tance, except  those  which  the  Koreans  have 
pursued  for  generations  and  which  suflBce 
for  their  simple  needs;  Japanese  who  settle 
in  the  Hermit  Kingdom  cannot  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. We  are  not  an  agricultural  people 
as  you  are.  We  have  not  the  immense 
amount  of  capital  that  you  have.  In  the  old 
days,  the  people  added  to  their  rice  fare  by 
the  results  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Now, 
with  the  introduction  of  modem  industrial 
plants,  requiring  a  changed  diet  in  order  to 
fit  the  hands  to  perform  their  work,  meat  is 
being  eaten.  Modem  sanitation  has  lengthened 
life.  There  is  no  decrease  in  the  birth-rate. 
We  recognize  that  our  future  is  as  a  manufac- 
turing nation,  and  our  people  are  laboring 
industriously  in  our  mills  and  factories.  Com- 
petition naturally  has  become  keen. 

These  are  the  conditions  which  are  respon- 
sible for  the  movement  of  Japanese  to  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Government  has  never  encouraged  emi- 


gration. It  was  begun  by  individuals  craving 
a  better  opportunity.  The  industry,  intelli- 
gence, and  strength  of  the  Japanese  appealed 
to  their  employers,  and  the  latter,  including 
Americans,  Hawaiians,  and  others,  came  to 
Japan  to  induce  immigration  to  their  respective 
countries.  Such  emigrants  were  without 
protection  from  bmtality  and  hardships  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  their  masters.  Unwilling 
to  interfere,  the  Govemment  approved  the 
organization  of  emigration  companies.  These 
companies  are  required  to  watch  over  all 
emigrants,  to  provide  them  with  funds  when 
without  money  or  work,  to  fiunish  them  with 
medical  attendance  when  ill,  and  to  return 
them  home  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
a  charge  upon  the  foreign  community  in  which 
they  have  settled. 

The  few  Japanese  who  emigrated  to  Hawaii 
have  always  enjoyed  the  most  satisfactory 
relations  with  the  Hawaiian  people.  They 
made  excellent  laborers.  They  have  been 
law-abiding.  Without  them,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  would  not  be  so  prosperous  as  they 
are.  In  Hawaii,  they  leamed  of  the  oppor- 
tunities existing  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They 
came  to  Califomia,  to  Oregon,  -to  Washington. 
Some  were  voluntary  emigrants,  others  were 
induced  by  your  railroads  and  other  indus- 
tries needing  labor.  Those  that  remained 
in  San  Francisco  were  herded  in  a  quarter 
where  they  had  practically  no  opportuniw 
to  leam  American  customs  or  to  appreciate 
the  character  or  value  of  American  ideals. 
They  resembled  the  colonies  of  Americans, 
Englishmen,  Germans,  French,  and  other 
nationalities  which  to-day  are  found  in  "settle- 
ments" in  Shanghai,  Tien  Tsin,  and  other 
Chinese  ports,  and  which,  until  I  negotiated 
the  treaties  abolishing  extraterritoriality, 
existed  in  my  own  country.  When  Commodore 
Perry  first  penetrated  feudal  Japan,  he  found 
an  obstinate  objection  to  the  admission  of 
foreigners  to  Japanese  soil.  The  masses  of 
Japan  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  foreigners. 
They  were  unwilling  even  to  treat  with  them. 
Eventually,  as  a  great  concession,  foreigners 
were  permitted  to  establish  "settlements," 
and  were  vested  with  extraterritorial  rights. 
This  was  done,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foreigners,  but  to  relieve  the  Japanese  of  any 
contact  whatever  with  them.  It  was  the 
adoption  in  Japan  of  the  old  Turkish  policy 
of  using  the  foreigners  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  and  limiting  the  relations  of  the 
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people  with  them.  It  took  nearly  half  a 
century  to  convince  us  that  the  policy  was 
wrong;  that,  instead  of  gaining  by  the  policy 
of  extraterritoriality,  we  really  sufifered  by  it, 
and  that  our  interests  required  the  distribution 
of  foreigners  through  our  territory  rather 
than  their  segregation.  For  by  this  they 
constituted  a  grave  embarrassment  and  a  real 
menace. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Japanese  cannot 
assimilate  with  men  of  Caucasian  blood, 
has  the  experiment  had  a  fair  trial?  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Japanese,  which  have  given  them 
recognized  equality  in  all  lands,  including 
America.  Those  men  are  welcomed  and, 
of  course,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  they 
should  be  excluded.  I  am  referring  to  the 
laboring  class.  They  are  frugal  and  industri- 
ous. They  make  law-abiding  citizens.  They 
educate  their  children.  They  become  ac- 
quainted with  your  institutions.  They  want 
to  embrace  American  citizenship,  but  your 
laws  do  not  permit  their  naturalization. 

This  shows,  then,  that  the  question  is  not 
a  racial  one  primarily.  It  is  economic,  and 
from  it  have  grown  the  political  and  racial 
phases.  Now  let  us  see  what  remedy  exists 
for  its  removal. 

To  my  mind,  the  solution  lies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Japanese.  Any  so-called  Japa- 
nese quarter  should  be  aboHshed.  The  men 
and  women  residing  therein  should  be  en- 
couraged to  live  wherever  they  desire.  The 
Bibl^  says  that  every  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire.  No  one  will  work  for  less  than  he  can 
get.  The  Japanese  certainly  will  demand 
the  wages  of  his  white  competitor  if  he  knows 
what  those  wages  are  and  has  a  chance  to 
obtain  them.  Living  among  the  whites,  the 
moral  pressure  of  his  neighbors  will  cause 
him  to  act  as  they  do.  In  other  words,  he 
will  be  assimilated,  and  with  his  assimilation 
the  economic  and  other  questions  will  disap- 
pear. 

Since  the  time  when  Perry  came  to  Japan, 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  my 
country  have  been  based  upon  sentiment. 
The  immigration  question  is  the  first  of  any 
importance  to  arise  between  us.  We  have 
identical  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  in 
the  Far  East.  You  want  freedom  of  trade; 
so  do  we.  We  welcomed  you  to  the  Philip- 
pines. We  have  no  desire  whatever  for  them. 
Indeed,  we  want  you  to  remain  in  the  Far  East, 


for,  with  your  power  and  prestige,  and  with 
your  unselfish  aims,  you  can  be  depended 
upon  to  uphold  those  principles  which  are 
as  important  to  us  as  they  are  to  you.  The 
integrity  of  China  and  the  open  door  in  that 
Empire  were  principles  first  enunciated  by 
your  Secretary  of  State.  As  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  accepted  those  principles, 
and  as  heartily  approve  them  to-day  as  I  did 
in  1899.  If  the  United  States  were  to  with- 
draw from  the  Far  East,  the  upholding  of  those 
principles  would  be  a  matter  of  great  diflSculty. 
As  we  have  no  designs  upon  the  Philippines, 
so  we  have  no  designs  upon  Hawaii  or  your 
other  Pacific  possessions.  You,  on  your  part, 
we  are  convinced,  entertain  no  intention  to 
seek  Formosa  or  other  islands  or  territory 
belonging  to  us.  There  is  no  point  at  which 
our  boundaries  come  in  contact;  consequently, 
there  is  no  cause  for  friction  in  this  respect. 
You  were  the  first  to  recognize  our  prepon- 
derance in  Korea,  an  act  of  friendship  which 
no  intelligent  Japanese  can  forget.  More 
than  this,  you  gave  us  moral  countenance 
in  our  trying  time.  These  are  the  reasons 
why,  to  every  Japanese,  the  idea  of  even 
strained  relations  with  the  United  States  is 
abhorrent;  why  we  want  and  have  earnestly 
endeavored  to  arrange  the  immigration  question 
to  your  satisfaction  and  to  ours.  That  one 
question  is  insuflBcient  to  disturb  a  close  friend- 
ship of  nearly  sixty  years.  But,  to  prevent 
it  from  doing  so,  the  American  people  should 
recognize  our  position  in  the  matter.  They 
should  understand  that  we,  too,  are  a  proud 
people.  They  should  appreciate  that  an 
Exclusion  Act  would  be  a  slap  in  the  face  which 
no  first-class  power  could  permit  to  pass  un- 
noticed. I  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  the  greatest 
friendliness.  I  have  always  been  a  strong 
admirer  of  American  energy  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can institutions.  And  it  is  because  of  this 
admiration  and  of  the  affectionate  respect  I 
feel  for  the  American  people  that  I  speak 
plainly,  believing  that  my  words  will  be 
interpreted  in  the  friendly  way  in  which  they 
are  intended. 

So  let  us  have  the  status  quo  for  a  while. 
Japan  has  engaged  to  enforce  regulations 
which  will  rigorously  restrict  the  emigration 
of  laborers  to  America.  And,  to  strengthen 
the  ties  of  sentiment  between  the  two  countries, 
I  urge  American  capital  to  do  its  part.  We 
have  a  splendid  commercial  and  industrial 
future.    Our   situation   near    the    shore    of 
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Asia,  with  its  vast  undeveloped  market,  gives 
us  an  initial  advantage  whioi  canxiot  be  over- 
looked. We  hold  the  same  relative  position 
to  Asia,  which  is  virgin,  that  the  British  Isles 
do  to  Europe,  whidi  is  a  hive  of  modem 
industry.  We  import  our  raw  materials, 
as  Britain  does.  We  have  cheaper  labor  than 
that  cotmtry.  Our  industrial  establishments 
are  increasing  in  number,  but  not  so  rapidly 
as  they  should,  because  we  lack  the  capital. 
Having  a  high  regard  for  the  business  integrity 
of 'AnuMicans,  we  would  gladly  welcome  them 
to  our  country  and  give  them  every  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  enterprise. 


I  am  anxious  that  American  capital  should 
adopt  this  suggestion,  not  merely  for  the 
advantage  of  individuals  but  for  the  advantage 
of  the  two  countries.  France  wouM  not  dream 
of  going  to  war  with  Russia,  no  matter  how 
great  the  provocation.  An  amicable  settle- 
ment would  surely  be  found  of  any  question 
that  might  arise.  Why?  Because  of  the 
enormous  value  of  French  investments  in 
the  land  of  the  Czar.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  see  in  the  case  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Let  American  capital  come  to 
Japan,  and  with  its  use  and  increase  will  dis- 
appear even  the  thought  of  friction. 


TRAINING  WORKMEN  FOR  BETTER  JOBS 

TWENTY  YEARS'  WORK  OF  PRATT  INSTITUTE.  WHICH  HAS  RAISED  THE  WAGES  OF 
MORE  THAN   00,000  PEOPLE  BY  MAKING  THEM  WORTH  MORE  TO  THEIR  EMPLOYERS 

BY 

EDGAR  ALLEN  FORBES 


DON'T  you  wish  there  were  a  school 
to  which  you  could  send  for  work- 
men whose  diploma  would  be  a  posi- 
tive assurance  that  they  could  walk  into  the 
shop,  go  up  to  a  machine-tool,  and  intelli- 
gently turn  out  a  good  piece  of  work?"  a 
manufacturer  asked  his  foreman. 
"It  would  be  a  godsend!"  was  the  answer. 
There  is  such  a  school  —  fortunately,  more 
than  one.  A  diploma  from  Pratt  Institute 
of  Brooklyn,  for  example,  guarantees  that 
very  thing,  but  as  a  rule  every  graduate  is 
engaged  before  he  leaves  school.  The  simple 
account  of  how  this  institution  came  into 
existence  forms  one  of-  the  most  interesting 
and  most  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  American  education. 

A  BUSINESS   man's   EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL. 

In  every  fundamental  principle,  as  well 
as  in  the  last  analysis,  the  stor>'  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute is  the  story  of  a  man  —  a  man  who  in 
his  boyhood  had  so  little  chance  that  in  his 
declining  years  he  wanted  to  help  others  to 
escape  the  rough  handling  that  the  world  had 
given  him.  The  son  of  a  poor  mechanic  in 
Watertown,  Mass.,  he  had  to  go  to  work  at 
the  ag&  of  ten.    He  picked  up  a  few  scraps  of 


education  the  best  way  that  he  could,  but  lie 
started  through  life  handicapped.  Poverty 
and  the  up-hiU  climb  neither  embittered  nor 
discouraged  him,  however,  and  he  became 
probably  the  richest  man  in  Brooklyn.  After 
he  became  wealthy,  the  recollection  of  the  boy 
with  a  handicap  weighed  heavily  upon  him. 
He  decided  to  give  him  a  chance. 

When  Charles  Pratt  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  a  part  of  his  fortune  to  some  benevolent 
purpose,  he  had  a  clearly  defined  notion  about 
the  best  way  to  spend  it.  But  he  was  by 
nature  an  irresolute  man  —  and  was  so  con- 
scious of  this  weakness  that  he  once  drove  a 
nail  into  his  handsome  desk  is  a  reminder 
—  so  he  asked  advice  from  all  kinds  of 
people.  He  got  it  —  plenty  of  it.  Then  he 
made  the  rounds  of  a  number  of  benevolent 
institutions  of  different  kinds  and  observed 
their  work.  The  advice  and  the  experience 
convinced  him  that  his  own  idea  was  the 
right  one. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  one  day,  he  watched  a 
group  of  discontented  workingmen  as  they 
passed.  "I'll  do  itl"  he  exclaimed.  "I  will 
give  my  money  for  it!" 

"For  what?"  he  was  asked. 

''I  will  build  an  institution  that  will  add 
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value  and  dignity  to  labor,  one  that  will  lessen 
discontent  among  the  working  classes." 

A  SCHOOL  OF  JOYFUL  CRAFTMANSHIP 

And  Pratt  Institute  was  the  result.  No 
one  has  ever  expressed  its  purpose  so  well  as 
the  founder,  in  one  of  his  earliest  addresses  to 
the  students: 

"  The  design  of  Pratt  Institute  is  to  afTord  such 
instruction  as  shall  best  enable  men  and  women 
to  earn  their  own  living  by  applied  knowledge 
and  the  skilful  use  of  their  hands  in  the  various 
useful  industries.  An  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity as  well  as  of  the  value  of  intelligent  handi- 
i  rafts  and  skilled  manual  labor  is  at  the  founda- 
tion. Whatever  is  done,  either  by  the  Institute  or 
the  students,  is  to  be  genuine  and  the  best  attain- 
able of  its  kind.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  personal  character  is  of  greater 
consequence  than  material  productions.  The 
man  is  of  more  value  than  either  his  occupation 
or  his  surroundings." 

These  were  not  platitudes;  Mr.  Pratt  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  making  realization  possible.  As 
one  of  the  directors  expressed  it  to  me:  "The 
man  who  founded  this  institution  knew  so 
definitely  what  he  wanted,  and  wanted  it  with 
such  tremendous  energy,  that  it  would  have 
been  strange  if  the  Institute  had  not  come 
pretty  close  to  that  realization."  Up  to  his 
death  (in  1891),  the  Institute  was  his  chief 
concern,  and  he  communicated  his  ideals  so 
successfully  that  his  entire  family  caught  the 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  now 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Mr. 
Frederic  B.  Pratt,  who  is  the  executive  oflBcer, 
were  especially  trained  by  their  father  to  carry 
on  his  work  according  to  the  original  speci- 
fications. Mrs.  Pratt  watched  its  develop- 
ment with  fond  solicitude;  when  she  died, 
about  a  year  ago,  she  left  to  the  Institute  half 
a  million  dollars  and  a  remarkable  collection 
of  rare  textiles.  A  meeting  of  the  board  of 
trustees  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  for  its  six 
members  are  the  six  sons  of  Charles  Pratt  — 
and  all  are  graduates  of  Amherst.  To  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  these  sons  is  probably 
due,  in  large  measure,  the  remarkable  success 
of  Pralt   Institute. 

For  it  is  a  remarkable  success,  from  whatever 
standpoint  you  view  it.  More  than  61,000 
persons  have  been  trained  in  "the  skilful  use 
of  their  hands"  these  twenty  years,  and  have 
been  taught  also  a  great  truth  that  would  be 


epoch-making  if  the  whole  world  could  grasp 
it.  This  is  it,  expressed  by  Charles  Pratt  in 
his  last  Founder's  Day  address: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  great  industrial 
problem  which  we  are  trjring  to  solve  is  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  thought  of  educating  the  people 
to  find  happiness  in  a  busy,  active  life,  and  that 
the  occupation  of  the  hour  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  wages  received." 

A   SCHOOL   WITH   AN   ELASTIC   PLAN 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  so  recently  atf  1886 
a  wealthy  philanthropist,  with  this  ideal  and 
a  determined  purpose  had  to  work  out  for  him- 
self all  the  detaUs  of  a  school  for  industrial 
training;  yet  such  is  the  case.  There  was 
no  school  then  doing  the  kind  of  work  that  he 
wanted  done;  methods  as  well  as  instructors 
had  to  be  found.  But  the  success  of  such 
a  school  was  then  so  problematical  that  he 
filled  the  building  with  windows  in  order 
that  it  might  be  used  as  a  factorv  if  his  plan 
should  prove  impracticable. 

Two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
session  he  did  a  very  unusual  thing.  The 
office  was  opened  for  the  enrolment  of  stu- 
dents and  they  were  asked  to  say  what  they 
wanted  to  learn.  It  was  like  ordering  from  a 
menu-card.  On  October  17,  1887,  the  Insti- 
tute began  its  work,  with  twelve  pupils.  New 
departments  were  added  when  they  were 
needed,  and  were  dropped  when  the  necessity 
no  longer  existed.  For  example,  the  com- 
mercial department  —  which  was  prominent 
in  the  early  years  —  was  discontinued  when 
business  colleges  became  common.  The  In- 
stitute's high  school  was  dropped  as  soon  as 
manual  training  became  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  A  plan  for  establishing  branch 
libraries  was  abandoned  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  generosity  in  this  direction.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  training  of  teachers  in 
four  of  the  departments  is  a  development 
since  1891,  based  upon  a  steadily  increasing 
demand.  The  excellent  library  school  is 
another  instance. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Mr.  Pratt  did  not, 
in  his  will,  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
for  the  Institute.  The  trustees  have,  there- 
fore, made  changes  in  its  courses  and  methods 
whenever  they  seemed  advisable  —  but  have 
never  changed  its  purpose,  though  this  also 
is  in  their  power. 

Nine  large  buildings  and  175  instructors 
are  now  required  to  do  the  work  of   Pratt 
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Institute.  The  courses  of  study  are  grouped 
under  six  departments,  each  in  charge  of  a 
director.  The  six  directors  (with  Mr.  F.  B. 
Pratt)  constitute  the  faculty.  Each  director  is 
responsible  to  the  faculty  for  his  or  her  depart- 
ment, but  is  not  hampered  by  any  arbitrary 
regulations.  About  all  that  is  asked  of  a 
director  is  that  the  department  be  efficient. 
The  Institute  has  no  summer  school,  nor  corre- 
spondence courses,  and  gives  no  academic 
training.  To  describe  all  the  work  offered  by 
the  Institute  requires  a  catalogue  of  128 
pages,  so  only  the  barest  outlines  can  be  given 
here. 

The  department  of  science  and  technology 
alone  has  more  than  fifty  instructors.  Its 
chemical  laboratories  have  room  for  160  men 
and  in  its  machine-shop  120  may  work  at  one 
time.  The  kind  of  equipment  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  soap-making  class  uses  vats 
instead  of  test-tubes,  the  leather  class  starts 
with  the  untanned  hide  and  turns  out  dyed 
leather,  the  paint-making  class  manufactures 
the  materials  from  which  paint  is  made.  In 
the  shops  students  are  taught  to  make  machin- 
ery, not  merely  to  operate  it.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  courses,  evening  lectures  are  given 
to  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  mechanics  work- 
ing at  their  trades. 

The  department  of  fine  and  applied  art,  with 
thirty-eight  instructors,  places  the  emphasis  on 
the  *' applied.''  The  day  courses  include  nor- 
mal training  for  teachers,  pictorial  and  costume 
illustration,  architecture,  designing,  jewelry, 
etc.  Evening  classes  are  also  given,  and  Sat- 
urday classes  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  department  of  domestic  arts  —  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  millinery,  and  dress  design 
—  does  three  kinds  of  useful  work:  its  full- 
time  courses  train  women  (and  a  few  men) 
for  the  trades;  its  part-time  courses  teach 
women  how  to  do  their  own  sewing  and 
millinery;  its  evening  classes  are  for  work- 
ing girls  who  want  to  learn  how  to  make 
their  own  shirt-waists  and  trim  their  own 
hats. 

The  domestic  science  department  includes 
all  kinds  of  housework,  from  kitchen  to  sick- 
room. It  has  a  two-year  course  for  teachers 
and  a  one-year  course  for  dietetists,  matrons, 
and  housekeepers.  There  are  also  evening 
classes  in  cooking,  serving,  and  laundry-work 
to  which  a  housewife  may  send  her  maid  — 
or  come  herself.  "Warmed  over  dishes"  and 
'*  removal  of  stains"   are  two  of  the  subjects. 


There  are  also  Saturday  classes  for  schoolgirls. 
The  kindergarten  department  has  courses  for 
teachers,  for  mothers,  and  for  the  children 
themselves.  The  library  school  trains  those 
who  expect  to  become  assistants  in  library 
work,  and  its  classes  are  always  filled.  It  is 
carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Institute's 
library  of  87,000  volumes,  which  is  free  to  all 
the  residents  of  Brooklyn.  It  does  the  usual 
work  of  a  public  library  and  serves  the  com- 
munity remarkably  well.  It  has  also  a  unique 
department  for  working  men.  A  room  has  been 
equipped  with  technical  reference  books,  trade 
magazines,  "union"  periodicals,  etc.,  and 
men  who  work  at  their  trades  by  day  are  en- 
couraged to  spend  their  evenings  here  in  prep- 
aration for  advancement. 

There  are  no  text-books  for  any  of  these 
departments.  A  student  is  taught  how  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  just  as  he  will  have  to  do  it 
outside  the  school.  He  gets  the  theory  before 
he  leaves,  but  not  from  books.  He  learns 
the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane,  for  example, 
not  from  a  diagram  but  from  a  real  incline, 
with   weights  attached   to  show   the   "pull." 

THE  institute's  RAW  MATERIAL 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  who 
merely  attend  certain  lectures  or  demonstra- 
tions, the  students  who  enter  Pratt  Institute 
may  be  grou])cd  in  two  divisions  —  day  classes 
and  evening  classes.  Those  who  enter  the 
two-year  day  courses  are  usually  young  men 
and  women  who  must  shortly  earn  their  own 
living.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  men  who  work  with  their  hands.  Run- 
ning down  the  lOll  of  the  applied  chemistrj' 
class,  the  fathers  of  the  first'  twelve  are  given 
as  follows:  Weaver,  produce-dealer,  leather 
business,  fisherman,  shoe-dealer,  minister, 
clerk,  farmer,  paint-dealer,  saloon-keeper, 
sailor,  penny-vaudeville  business. 

Opposite  nine  of  the  names  of  these  twelve 
young  men  is  the  director's  memorandum: 
"Making  a  sacrifice."  Many  of  them  are 
getting  their  education  with  the  help  of  savings 
which  their  families  have  laid  by  for  old  age, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  money  will  be  re- 
paid before  it  is  needed.  Tht  families  of  only 
six  out  of  sixty-seven  students  in  unother 
class  are  reported  to  be  in  "comfortable  cir- 
cumstances." There  is  a  record  of  one  young 
man  without  family  resources  who  wanted  his 
education  with  such  intensity  that  he  set  aside 
a  certain  sum  from  his  meagre  earnings  for  a 
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period  of  I  JO  consecutive  months.  This 
student  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of 
Charles   Pratt, 

Approximately,  half  of  the  students  are 
from  Brooklyn  and  other  i>arts  of  Greater 
New  York.  Of  the  other  half,  the  largest  dele- 
gations come  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania,  hut  a  number  of  foreign 
students  are  enrolltHi  every  yean  Nova  Scotia, 
South  America,  Spain,  Honduras,  japan,  and 
China  were  represented  last  year. 


':a      ^.   ^^     ^      v^  ^V 
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THE  RAW  XJATERIAL  liF  PRATT  IXSTITCTE 

As  the  trustees  see  it,  the  results  of  twenty 
years  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  founder  in  his 
refusal  to  demand  a  high-school  education  as 
an  entrance  requiremcnl.  except  in  the  normal 
courses  and  the  library  school.  He  laid  down 
no  condition  thai  would  have  excluded  the  boy 
Charles  Pratt  half  a  centur}^  ago.  Many 
educators,  therefore,  ^i^^ould  say  that  the  edu- 
cational average  of  students  entering  Pratt 
Institute  makes  a  |X)or  showing.  From  their 
standpoint,  it  does.  The  records  of  one  class 
of  216  shows  that  only  thirty-eight  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  four- year  course  in  high  schooK 
and  thai  twenty-five  had  no  high-school 
training  whatever.  But  the  point  to  remember 
is  that  those  young  men  are  expected  to  earn 


their  Hving  with  their  hands^  and  the  instruc- 
tors have  found  that  a  boy  who  never  heard 
of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  can  accurately  turn 
the  threads  of  a  screw-bolt  or  calculate 
the  strength  of  a  beam  of  reinforced 
concrete. 

When  it  was  observed  last  year  that  the 
entering  class  of  the  science  and  tcchnolog)' 
department  had  received  even  less  high-school 
I  raining  than  the  average,  the  trustees  con- 
gratulates! ihemselves  that  they  were  getting 
more  young  men  from  the  shops.  These 
Irustees  j>lace  no  premium  on  ignorance;  they 
are  themselves  college  men  and  believe  in 
keeiiing  educational  standards  high.  But 
ihey  do  not  insist  that  the  future  foreman  of 
a  machine-shop  be  excluded  because  he  has 
not  the  same  preliminary  training  as  a  future 
lawyer  or  teacher.  So  much  for  the  day 
students. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  applies  to  the 
evening  classes,  of  course,  and  with  greater 
emphasis  because  these  students  work  at  their 
irades  during  the  day.  In  one  of  the  applied 
chemistry  classes,  for  example,  the  seventy- 
seA'cn  students  represented  forty-four  different 
mechanical  indusiries  in  Brooklyn,  It  is  a 
gratifying  experience  to  see  how  eagerly  these 
evening  classes  grasp  theor)%  as  opposed  to 
l)ractical  demonstrations.  Having  done  a  cer- 
tain thing  in  the  shop  all  day,  they  learn  at 
night  why  they  did  iU  or  did  it  in  that  way. 
Moreover,  they  are  learning  how  to  do  it  more 
easily  next  time. 

WHAT  BECOMES  OF  ITS  GEAr>rATES 

The  efficiency-lest  may  be  ap[ilic<l  to  Pratt 
Institute  in  a  simple  way:  what  has  become 
of  ils  graduates?  In  weighing  the  answers 
to  this  question,  one  must  remember  the  pur- 
pose of  the  founder.  For  example,  when  I 
asked  the  director  of  the  department  of  science 
and  technology  to  name  over  some  alumni  now 
occupying  positions  of  distinction,  he  reminded 
me  that  the  Institute  was  not  training  **ca|> 
lains  of  industry,"  but  was  preparing  men  to 
fill  the  positions  below^  the  grade  of  skilled 
mechanic.  He  suggested  that  a  more  appro- 
priate test  would  be  the  number  and  efficiency 
of  the  men  sent  into  the  trades.  Let  that  test, 
then,  be  applied  to  his  department. 

Firsts  as  to  numbers;  T,r6o  men  were  in 
training  last  year  in  this  one  department. 
About  two- thirds  of  these  were  men  working 
at  their  trades  during  the  day  and  attending 
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classes  at  night.  An  examination  of  the 
diagram  on  page  10047  will  show  the  number 
of  students  in  training  and  their  distribution 
among  the  various  departments.  The  total 
number  enrolled  last  year  in  all  departments 
of  the  Institute  was  3i7i9.  But  the  school 
places  less  value  on  numbers  than  do  most 
institutions.  One  of  the  president's  arguments 
in  favor  of  a  certain  change  was  that  it  would 
reduce  the  number  of  students.  This  would 
not  be  considered  a  weighty  argument  by  the 
trustees  of  most  schools,  but  efficiency  comes 
first  with  Pratt  Institute.  Whenever  a  student 
betrays  a  lack  of  interest  in  his  work,  he  is 
promptly  told  that  there  is  another  fellow 
waiting  for  his  place. 

Just  what  has  become  of  the  graduates 
from  the  steam  and  machine  design  course 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pratt  Institute 
does  not  expect  its  graduates  to  fill  respons- 
ible positions  until  they  have  had  several 
years  of  practical  experience. 

Types  0}  positions  held  by  graduates  of    the 
Steam  and  Machine  Design  Course 

Of  thoiie  who  compleled  their  coune  h\t  or  more  years  ago,  63 
per  cent,  now  hold  Rspanslble  positioot  and  10  per  cent,  have  left 
engineeruiK  work. 


General  managers,  assistant  man- 
agers, superintendents,  or  fore- 
men in  charge  of  important 
departments  of  manufacturing 
plants 

Proprietors  of  small  mfg.  plants 

Chief  engineers      .         .       .         . 

Chief  inspectors  or  assistant  chiefs  . 

Chief  draftsmen  or  assistant  chiefs 

Teachers 

Designers 

Inspectors 

Draftsmen  ..... 

Machinists'  apprentices 

Testing  positions 

Students  in  other  schools 

Outside  of  mfg.  and  engineering 

Total     . 


CLASSES 

OP  190a 

AND 
EAELIEK 


I 


«5 


CLASSES 
OF  1903 

AND 
LATER 


30 

II 

I 

3 

6 

3 

15 

M 

3 

2 

9 

17 

3 

9 

7 

27 

I 

15 

— 

II 

— 

12 

8 

9 

^3.^ 


Here  are  some  figures  that  show  what  has 
become  of  graduates  of  the  normal  courses: 
38  are  instructors  in  colleges;  64  are  instruc- 
tors in  normal  schools;  160  are  teaching  in 
academies  and  high  schools;  369  are  super- 


visors in  public  schools.  The  art  course  is 
represented  in  Indianapolis  by  11  teachers  of 
drawing;  in  St.  Louis,  by  13;  in  New  York 
City  sdiools,  by  52.  It  would  take  several 
pages  of  this  magazine  to  mention  even  the 
names  of  the  Pratt  Institute  graduates  who 
occupy  positions  of  distinction.  For  instance, 
four  art  graduates  exhibited  paintings  at  the 
National  Academy  this  year;  several  from 
the  costume  illustration  class  are  in  the  art 
departments  of  important  magazines;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kasebier  has  won  international  fame 
as  an  artistic  photographer;  one  of  the  class 
of  '05  in  art  metal  work  went  directly  into 
the  Tiffany  workshop;  Miss  Fay  Kellogg,  one 
of  the  few  women  architects  in  America,  went 
from  the  Institute  into  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Carrfere  &  Hastings,  but  now  has  an  office 
of  her  own.  A  woman  from  the  domestic 
science  department  is  chief  dietetist  of  all 
of  New  York  City's  institutions,  and  another 
holds  the  same  position  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore.  The  domestic  arts  course 
has  furnished  teachers  for  training  schools  so 
far  away  as  Honolulu  and  Sitka. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  EDUCATION 

The  unquestioned  eflSciency  of  the  average 
graduate  of  Pratt  Institute  and  his  enthusias- 
tic loyalty  to  the  school  which  has  made  him 
what  he  is  have  changed  the  current  of  many 
minds.    The  quality  of  the  finished  product 

—  "Made  in  Pratt  Institute"  —  points  so 
unmistakably  to  the  soundness  of  its  plan  and 
its  methods  that  a  visit  to  Brooklyn  naturally 
becomes  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  any  school  or  department  that  proposes 
to  include  industrial  training.  That  Mr. 
Carnegie's  visit  to  Pratt  Institute  made  a  radi- 
cal change  in  his  plans  for  the  industrial  school 
which  he  gave  to  Pittsburg  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt.     It  is  known  that  its  original   plan 

—  drawn  up  by  the  commission  selected  by 
himself  —  was  for  a  technical  school  which 
would  turn  out  professional  men.  Then  he 
went  to  Pratt  Institute  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  **  Pratt  spirit " ;  himself  a  major-general 
of  industry,  it  did  not  lake  Mr.  Carnegie  long 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  world's  greatest 
need  is  an  efficient  corps  of  non-commissioned 
officers  —  not  merely  captains  and  lieutenants. 
At  any  rate,  what  he  did  was  to  })igeon-hole  his 
elaborate  plan  and  select  a  new  commission, 
of  which  one  member  was  a  director  in  the 
Institute  and  another  was  from  the  New  York 
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Trade  School.  The  principal  features  of  the 
Carnegie  School,  as  it  was  organized,  were 
adopted  from  these  two  industrial  institutions. 

A  score  of  other  instances  where  the  Pratt 
influence  is  clearly  traceable  could  be  given. 
Perhaps  the  best  evidence  is  the  difficulty 
that  the  Institute  has  in  keeping  its  instructors. 
A  man  who  has  proved  himself  able  successfully 
to  teach  one  of  its  courses  is  exactly  the  man 
wanted  by  another  institution  when  it  is  ready 
to  organize  a  similar  department.  The  direc- 
tor of  Pratt's  largest  department  reported  last 
year  that  about  half  of  his  instructors  in  the 
day  classes  had  resigned  in  favor  of  positions 
elsewhere,  and  that  ten  of  the  seventeen  in- 
structors in  the  evening  classes  of  the  year 
had  been  new  men.  Since  it  takes  two  or  three 
years  to  train  even  an  experienced  teacher  so 
that  he  will  fit  into  the  Institute's  plan  of  work, 
the  loss  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  one 
department  is  a  serious  matter.  When  it  comes 
on  gradually,  the  trustees  take  a  philosophical 
view  of  the  loss.  The  Institute  was  founded 
to  train  men  for  better  jobs;  when  an  instructor 
is  oflfered  a  better  place,  the  logical  thing, 
therefore,  is  to  "speed  the  parting  guest." 
They  do  this  with  more  graciousness,  perhaps, 
when  they  reflect  that  every  instructor  sent  to 
another  school  leavens  the  lump  with  "the 
Pratt  spirit." 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  an  out- 
line of  the  new  system  of  training  apprentices 
that  was  adopted  two  years  ago  by  the  New 
York  Central  lines.  In  reading  the  two  items 
below  —  which  the  report  says  are  essentials 
to  the  system's  success  —  one  does  not  need 
a  microscope  lo  find  the  Pratt  influence: 

"The  selection  of  an  educational  instructor  who 
shall  have  sufficient  originality  to  cut  away  from 
current  educational  practice  and  to  meet  the  local 
needs  of  the  apprentice  in  his  own  way. 

"The  outlining  of  a  course  of  study  which  will 
closely  combine  the  theoretical  and  practical,  and 
which  will  be  framed  for  the  dullest  apprentice 
and  not  for  the  high-school  graduate." 

Investigation  reveals  that  a  former  instructor 
of  Pratt  Institute  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  installation  of  the  system. 

pratt's  influence  abroad 

This  influence  is  increasing  in  an  ever- 
widening  circle.  Baedeker's  guide-book  for 
tourists  visiting  the  United  States  calls  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Pratt  Institute  is 
one  of  the  best-equipped  technical  schools  in 


the  world,  and  even  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda 
lingered  long  enough  to  see  it  at  work.  Dr. 
Grenfell,  whose  humanitarian  work  among 
the  deep-sea  fishermen  of  Labrador  is  known 
ever}'where,  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
proposes  to  send  some  of  his  boys  to  the  Insti- 
tute. Senor  Ernesto  Nelson,  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  who  spent  a  year  in  studying  Ameri- 
can educational  institutions,  carried  with  him 
from  Brooklyn  many  Pratt  ideas.  The  French 
Government  sent  two  ref)resentatives  to  study 
the  Institute's  methods;  two  came  from  Guntur, 
India,  where  there  is  an  important  mission 
school.  Others  have  come  from  England, 
from  Switzerland,  from  Finland,  from  China, 
fpom  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  and 
from  other  countries  where  statesmen  and 
economists  have  begun  to  realize  that  their 
industrial  development  depends  largely  on 
technical  education. 

THE  COST  OF  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

A  two-year  course  at  Pratt  Institute  costs 
the  student  between  $700  and  $800.  The 
head  of  the  science  and  technology  depart- 
ment figures  up  a  year's  expenses  in  this  way: 
Board,  $180  to  $220;  tuition,  $45;  laboratory, 
$10;  books,  $30;  miscellaneous,  $80  to  $100. 
The  tuition  varies  according  to  the  course; 
the  highest  rate  is  $25  per  term;  the  lowest  is 
$3.  ^d  this  recalls  another  principle  incor- 
porated by  the  Institute's  founder. 

Charles  Pratt  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  independence  as  an  asset  in 
life,  and  he  was  opposed  to  the  pauperizing 
of  young  men.  His  own  hard  experience 
had  taught  him  that  a  boy  with  the  right  spirit 
would  become  a  more  useful  man  if  he  paid 
something  for  his  training  —  and  so  he  opposed 
all  suggestions  that  the  school  be  made  abso- 
lutely free.  His  theory  of  practical  philan- 
thropy was  that  if  he  provided  buildings  and 
machinery,  the  student  should  meet  his  share 
of  the  running  expenses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tuition  does  not 
meet  the  operating  expenses.  After  adding  to 
it  the  income  from  the  large  endowment  and 
from  other  sources,  the  deficit  for  the  last  four 
years  has  been  as  follows:  $46,000;  $53,000; 
$79,000;  $45,000.  In  the  published  financial 
rep)orts,  opposite  each  of  these  deficits  has 
appeared  the  matter-of-fact  comment:  "Made 
up  by  the  trustees."  In  other  words,  the  sons 
of  Charles  Pratt  inherited  his  spirit,  as  well  as 
his  estate;  and  they  are  willing  to  give  $50,000  a 
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TRAINING   WORKMEN    FOR    BETTER   JOBS 


\v<4(  vhaV  v>lt  their  own  pockets  rather  than  see  the 
(iMi^^uW  iM  s<hort  of  its  original  purpose. 

A   l»ARTNERSHIP  OF  SIX  SONS 

\\  iii  from  the  reflection  of  the  father  as  seen 
in  thew  six  sons  that  the  younger  generation 
iH^mprehends  the  genius  of  Charles  Pratt. 
i(  you  ask  Mr.  F.  B.  Pratt  why  he  is  devoting 
hia  life  to  the  Institute,  he  will  answer  that 
it  is  a  legacy.  Ask  this,  that,  or  another  son 
why  he  is  doing  his  particular  task,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  also  a  legacy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  America  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  appreciation  of  the  sacredness 
of  family  ties.  The  father  taught  his  children 
to  hang  together;  to  encourage  this,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  estate  on  Long  Island  (at  Glen 
Cove)  and  built  houses  for  the  six  sons  and 
the  two  daughters  to  occupy  when  they  were 
married.  The  result  of  this  family  training 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  original  firm  of 
Charles  Pratt  &  Co.  has  never  been 
dissolved.  One  son  took  charge  of  the  rail- 
road interests;  another  is  the  head  of  the 
bank;  another  has  charge  of  the  Institute; 
and  so  on.  Once  a  week  they  all  get  together 
and  discuss  the  diversified  interests  of  the  firm 
—  for  every  son  regards  every  form  of  the 
father's  activity  as  a  legacy  left  to  them  in 
trust.  And  they,  in  turn,  are  bringing  up  their 
children  in  the  same  way.  Herein  may  be 
found  the  explanation  of  the  Institute's  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  its  foundation  principles  — 
and  the  strongest  assurances  for  its  future. 
To  the  $2,500,000  endowment  of  father  and 
mother,  each  of  the  sons  —  and  all  are  young 
m(!n  -  has  already  given  $50,000.  For  a 
Pratt  to  be  disloyal  to  the  Institute  —  that 
would  be  infamy! 

''the    PRATT   spirit" 

The  genius  —  and  also  the  strong  per- 
sonality —  of  the  founder  is  also  reflected 
in  what  is  known  as  **  the  Pratt  spirit."  Ever\ - 
body  seemed  to  have  it,  but  nobody  could  tell 
me  exactly  what  it  is.  No  two  definitions 
were  alike.  Professor  Williston  says  that  it  is 
**  team-work,  from  the  president  down  to 
the  lowest  janitor  or  the  newest  student;  when 
the  president  gives  the  word,  everybody  jumps 
in  and  cooperates  —  and  makes  believe  that 
it 's  fun."     But  that  is  n't  all  of  it. 

Go  from  one  workshop  to  another  and  you 
will  observe  two  things:  the  absence  of  col- 
lege boisterousness  and  the  tremendous  energy 


of  the  instructors.  There  is  less  confusion 
and  noise  even  in  the  forge  and  foundry  shop 
than  in  the  average  college  laboratory',  yet 
there  is  no  apparent  exercise  of  restraint. 
The  **boss"  of  the  job  is  one  of  the  students, 
who  will  next  week  have  another  as  his  own 
"boss."  Ask  the  instructor  to  explain  the 
workings  of  his  shop,  and  it  is  as  if  you  had 
set  a  dynamo  in  action.  He  talks  like  he 
walks  —  with  a  rapidity  that  emphasizes  the 
value  of  time  —  but  his  phrases  are  vigorous 
and  as  cleanly  cut  as  if  turned  out  of  a  machine. 
At  first,  you  may  attribute  this  to  the  man's 
individuality,  but  when  you  obser\'e  the  same 
phenomenon  in  half  a  dozen  shops,  you  decide 
that  "the  Pratt  spirit"  is  energy  and  serious- 
ness in  action. 

I  heard  of  an  instructor  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  a  more  desirable  position  in  another 
school.  Duty  to  his  family  demanded  that  he 
accept  it  if  offered,  and  he  was  quite  unhappy 
because  he  was  sure  that  the  offer  would  come. 
But  it  did  n't,  and  he  was  more  than  pleased. 
A  more  recent  instance  is  that  of  a  janitor  in 
the  library  who  had  accepted  a  municipal 
job  with  double  his  previous  salary.  Yet 
his  attitude  during  his  last  week  at  the  Insti- 
tute was  that  of  a  workman  who  had  been 
notified  that  he  will  be  laid  off  after  Saturday. 
And  so  it  goes  throughout  all  departments. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  caught  the  idea  that 
work  is  fun. 

Charles  Pratt  died  within  about  three  years 
^of  the  opening  of  the  school  which  he  had 
founded  as  a  new  experiment  in  education, 
and  it  was  not  granted  him  to  see  much  of 
its  fruition.  Yet  his  clear-sightedness  enabled 
him  to  project  into  the  future  the  results  of 
the  Institute's  earliest  years,  and  the  sight 
gladdened  his  soul.  It  was  this  vision  that 
prompted  him  to  say  to  the  assembled  students 
one  day:  "I  am  so  grateful  that  the  Almighty 
has  inclined  my  heart  to  do  this  thing."  This 
sentiment  has  since  been  echoed  by  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  have  taken 
hold  of  the  work  of  the  world  with  trained 
hands  and  have  been  taught  to  see  the  joy  of  it. 

At  one  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
Institute,  a  priest  was  examining  a  series  of 
essays  on  great  men,  written  by  the  ^students. 
He  looked  them  over,  one  after  another  — 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Julius 
Caesar,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  —  and  then  turned 
to  one  of  the  instructors: 

"Where  is  Charles  Pratt?"  he  asked. 


BIG  SALARIES 
AND  THE  MEN  WHO  GET  THEM 


By  VICTOR   FORTUNE 


Why  Training  and  not  "  Pull  "  is  the  great     § 
influence  behind  the  fat  pay  envelope 


ll  used  to  be  said,  and  not  without  some 
truth,  that  "pull"  rather  than  ability  put 
men  in  line  for  well  paid  positions. 

But  thu  is  the  day  of  the  trained  man  —  the 
expert.  Oimpetition  in  every  business  is  so 
keen  that  employers  aJe^  fompeHed  to 
seekmcn  of  ability 
to  do  the  work, 
rather  than  jeop- 
ard ixe  their  busi- 
ness interests  by  employing  the 
man  ''with  a  pulL" 

This  state  of  affairs  is,  perhaps,  re- 
sponsible for  the  number  of  men  who, 
through  training,  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  poorly-paid  men  to  well-paid 
portions.      Such    a    training    doesnH 
necessarily  mean  a  college  edu- 
cation^    a     knowledge    of     the 
"ologies,"  or  a  familiarity  with 
remote  subjects  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  can  be  turned  into  dollars 
and  cents  by  the  average  w^ork- 
ing   man.    What    it    dves    mean    is 
the   hard-headed,  everyday,  common 
sense,   pracikal    training   that   makes 
men  invaluable  to  their  employers  — 
ihat  leads  to  more  motiey, 

'*PuU"  received  a  hard  knock  with  the 
coming  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  of  Scranton.  The  L  C.  S.  has  made 
it  possible  for  any  man,  young  or  old,  to  place 
Mmself  in  Hue  for  promotion  and  a  bigger 
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^lary  without  haWng  to  depend  on  the  influ- 
ence of  his  friends. 

ABOITT  THK  1.  C.  S* 

With  an  instruction  staff  of  over  400  prac- 
Heal  experts;  200  courses  of  study  costing 
$1,500,000  to  prepare  and  $250,000 
annually  to  re\ise;  5  home  office  build- 
ings covering  7  acres  of  floor  space  and 
costing  over  $500,000;  with  these  great 
advantages  the  L  C,  S,  is  posi- 
tively the  largest  and  best  man- 
helping  institution  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  were 
founded  in  1891,  since  when 
they  have  been  first  in  size,  first 
in  number  of  subjects  taught, 
first  in  simplicity^  thoroughness 
and  practicality.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salaiy-iaising  power 
of  the  L  C.  S-  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  to  results;  Of  the 
total  number  of  men  whose  sal- 
aries have  been  raised  through 
I.  C,  S.  training  within  the 
last  year,  over  4,000  have 
vohmtarUy  reported  salary  in- 
creases aggregating,  in  one  year, 
$3,221,332.  Add  to  this  the  number  who 
have  had  their  salaries  raised  but  who  have 
net  been  heard  from,  and  some  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  magnificent  work  the  I.  C,  S, 
is  doing  for  men> 
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Not  so  many  years  ago  a  training  such  as 
ihe  I*  C.  S.  offers  could  be  obtained  only  at 
DiUege  and  at  an  outlay  of  a  great  amount  of 
money  Such  a  thing  as  receiving  a  gtwd, 
S4miid,  practical  training  in  one's  spare  time 
was   unheard   of. 

Not  only  does  the  I.  C*  S  train  men^  but  it 
advises  them  by  suggesting  most  suitable 
courses  and  pointing  oui  how  easily  obstacles 
may  be  overcome.  There's  not  a  poorly-paid^ 
twibUious  man  living  ihal  tht  L  C*  S,  cannoi 
help  —  no  maiier  how  youngs  old  or  poor  h^ 
may  be,  or  Iww  much  or  how  Utile  schooling 
he  has  had. 

MEN  WHO  HAVE  EAKNED  MORE 

Through  the  help  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  thousands  of  men  have 
acquired  the  training  that  nas  brought  them 
rapid  promotion  and  success.  A  case  in  point 
is  that  of  H.  A.  Banlcston,  216  Bright  St,, 
Macon,  Ga-,  whose  salary  was  more  than 
doubled  in  a  very  short  time.  Bankston  says: 
"  I  enrolled  with  the  L  C.  S,  when  I  was  work- 
ing as  a  carpenter  in  a  railroad  shop  I  am 
now  a  contractor  and  builder  and  have  in- 
creased my  earnings  from  S3. 50  per  day  to 
$2,000  a  year.  The  advantages  of  my  course 
are  too  numerous  to  mention." 

BOOKJCEEPER  BECOMES  IIANAGER 

Kanston  P.  Cross,  of  Pembroke,  Ky.,  was 
once  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  good  bookkeeper,  too. 
But  he  wasn't  satisfied.  He  saw  other  men 
filling  big  positions  and  thought  it  was  "  up  to 
him*'  to  better  himself.  He  didn't  wait  for  an 
opportunity,  he  made  it  by  enrolling  for  an 
T.  C.  S,  Course,  with  the  result  that  when  last 
heard  from  his  salary  had  increased  to  f  1,600 
per  year.  Cross  writes:  **  I  was  a  bookkeeper 
when  I  enrolled.  I  am  now  manager  of  the 
Tobacco  Storage  Warehouse,  Pembroke  Ware- 
house  Co.,  and  of  the  Pembroke  Light,  Power- 
and  Water  Co,  Words  cannot  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  what  the  I.  C-  S.  has  done  for  me." 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  L  C*  S.  trains 
men  without  requiring  them  to  leave  home  or 
give  up  work,  and  that  they  continue  to  earn 
while  they  Icam,  the  success  of  these  men  is 
the  more  remarkable. 


Another  great  advantage  is  that  the  L  C*  S, 
reaches  and  helps  men  no  mat^^er  how  far  away 
they  livCi  what  they  do  for  a  living,  or  how 
long  their  working  hours  may  be.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  testimony  of  James  B. 
Lund,  214  Baird  Ave.,  Chicago,  who  through 
L  C.  S.  help  advanced  from 

FARMER   TO   HEATIKG   AKD  VENTIiATmG 
ENGINEER 

Lund  says:  *'When  I  started  my  Course  in 
the  L  C.  S.  I  was  working  on  the  farm.  I 
am  now  heating  and  ventilating  engineer  with 
the  firm  of  Andrews  and  Johnson  Company, 
and  am  earning  $1,400  a  year  more  than  I  did 
when  I  enrolled.  This  advamemeni  is  ail  due 
to  the  start  I  received  from  tite  i.  C.  5." 

Tfial's  L  C,  S,  method  —  takes  a  man  from 
the  farm  and  places  him  in  a  good  position  at 
the  work  of  his  own  choice  —  to  say  nothing  of 
bringing  him  a  raise  in  salary  of  $1,400  a  year. 
The  motto  of  the  1.  C.  S,,  *^Thc  Business  of 
This  Place  Is  to  Raise  Salaries,*'  is  not  some- 
thing merely  to  catch  the  eye,  but  a  truth  be- 
hind which  stands  the  testimony  of  thousands 
of  once  poorly-paid  men  who,  like  Lund,  have 
achieved  lasting  success  through  L  C.  S.  help. 


TEACBKB    TO    CHEMfc^ 


CLERK  TO  INSPECTOR 


The  story  of  Albert  Suhern's  rise  from  derk 
in  a  retail  store  to  raibroad  inspector  is  porticu* 
larly  interesting,  in  that  it  shows  what  a  man 
can  accomplish  in  spite  of  long  hoors^  pro- 
vided he  has  the  right  kind  of  Mf^    He  says; 
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"When  working  as  a  clerk  in  a  retail  store 
sixteen  hours  a  day,  I  took  out  a  Course  in 
the  I.  C.  S.  My  Course  enabled  me  to  get  rid 
of  a  position  that  was  very  burdensome  and 
disagreeable  to  me,  and  to  become  an  inspec- 
tor for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford Railroad.  My  earnings  are  $45.00  a 
month  in  advance  of  what  they  were  when  I 
enrolled.*'  Address  171  St.  John  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

That's  another  feature  of  I.  C.  S.  training. 
It  takes  men  from  uncongenial  positions  and 
puts  them  at  the  work  they  like  best.  Still 
another  advantage  is  that  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is 
so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  thorough, 
that  ambitious  men  are  enabled  to  overcome 
every  obstacle  and  to  quickly  fit  themselves  for 
better  positions  and  bigger  salaries.  Suhem's 
experience  proves  this. 

SCHOOL  TEACHER  TO  CHEMIST 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  I.  C.  S. 
is  only  for  men  with  little  schooling.  The 
I.  C.  S.  also  helps  men  who  possess  the  ad- 
vantages that  a  good  schooling  offers,  but  who 
wish  to  know  more  and  earn  more.  To  such 
men  an  I.  C.  S.  Course  is  better  than  a  col- 
lege course  because  it  leads  to  knowledge' 
by  the  shortest  route,  eliminating  all  that  is 
impractical  or  superfluous  —  with  the  added 
advantage  that  an  I.  C.  S.  training  can  be 
acquired  in  spare  time. 

While  teaching  school  at  Thomas,  Ala., 
B.  E.  McDougle  concluded  that  there  was  a 
much  better  position  awaiting  him  somewhere 
in  the  world,  and  so  he  decided  to  reach  out 
for  it.  His  qualifications  as  a  school  teacher 
would  have  enabled  him  to  secure  many  posi- 
tions that  would  have  paid  better  than  teach- 
ing. But  he  did^'^  want  them  —  he  wanted 
work  that  beside  ying  well  would  be  con- 
genial. Consequently  he  took  an  I.  C.  S. 
Course  in  General  Chemistry  —  a  subject  that 
had  always  appealed  to  him.  Now  he  is  first 
assistant  chemist  for  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  at  almost  triple  his  jormer  salary. 
McDougle  didn't  have  to  pack  up  and  go  to 
some  other  town  in  order  to  study  chemistry. 


He  didn't  even  have  to  stop  working.  The 
training  came  to  him  in  his  spare  moments; 
without  heavy  expense  or  inconvenience. 

RODMAN  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 

Because  of  his  knowledge  the  trained  man 
is  always  in  line  for  promotion.  With  him 
advancement  is  natural.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Wesley  W.  Albee,  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  whose  letter  speaks  for  itself.  It  reads: 
"When  employed  as  rodman  in  the  City  En- 
gineer's Office  at  Melrose,  Mass.,  I  enrolled 
for  a  course  in  your  Schools.  After  a  few 
months'  study  I  received  an  advance  in  my 
earnings  wUhotU  ashing  for  it;  and,  making 
good  progress  in  my  studies,  received  an  ad- 
vance regularly  every  six  months.  My  ad- 
vancement in  my  profession  has  been  steady 
ever  since,  and  I  am  now  Superintendent  of 
the  Augusta  Water  Works  and  have  increased 
my  earnings  greatly.  My  Course  has  been 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  me,  and  I  would 
recommend  your  institution  to  any  man  who 
is  sincere  in  his  desire  to  advance." 

There's  nothing  padded  about  a  testimonial 
like  that.  It  rings  true.  It's  a  plain,  straight- 
forward story  of  advancement  won  through 
ambition,  plus  I.  C.  S.  help. 

SALARY  INCREASED  EIGHT  HUNDRED  PER  CENT. 

The  story  of  how  Harry  J.  Lebherz,  Fred- 
erick, Md.,  had  his  salary  multiplied  by  eight 
reads  like  a  book.  Young  Lebherz  when  a 
mere  schoolboy  of  sixteen,  enrolled  for  the 
I.  C.  S.  Electrical  Engineering  Course  in 
August,  1900.  Four  months  later  he  secured 
a  position  as  tracer  for  the  Ox  Fibre  Brush 
Co.  of  Frederick,  Md.,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced to  the  position  of  head  designer.  He 
was  recently  made  assistant  superintendent. 
When  last  heard  from  his  salary  had  increased 
800  per  cent,  since  the  time  he  secured  his 
first  position. 

Being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  Lebherz 
was  able  to  put  that  talent  to  good  account 
through  the  help  of  his  I.  C.  S.  Course.  One 
of  his  inventions  is  an  automatic  brush  machine 
which  he  designed  one  year  after  he  enrollecL 
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STORIES  OF  SUCCESS. 

Nothing  ever  written  is  so  replete  with  such 
dramatic  history  of  success  as  the  stories  of  the 
men  who  through  the  help  of  the  I.  C.  S.  have 
won  higher  places  in  the  world.  Contained 
in  the  I.  C.  S.  book  entitled  "  looi  Stories  of 
Success,"  which  is  sent  free  to  all  who  mark 
the  coupon,  are  the  voluntary  statements  of 
men  telling  how  they  have  succeeded  in  break- 
ing away  from  poorly  paid  positions  and  con- 
necting ^ith  the  fat  pay  envelope  —  how  dis- 
satisfied men  have  obtained  congenial  positions 

—  how  men  long  past  their  prime  have  got  in 
line  for  promotion  without  having  to  start  afresh 

—  how  the  young  man  leaving  school  ha* 
stepped  into  a  good  position  at  the  very  outset 

—  how  men  already  in  good  positions  have  ad- 
vanced to  even  better  —  how  from  a  state  of  de- 
pendence men  have  gained  independence  —  how 
salaries  have  been  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled. 

The  I.  C.  S.  takes  a  clerk  and  makes  him 
a  chief  electrician  at  nearly  three  times  his 
former  salary.  That's  what  it  did  for  A.  G. 
Carpenter,  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  who  says  he  is 
making  rapid  progress,  and  that  the  I.  C.  S. 
offers  rare  opportunities  to  all  ambitious  men. 

While  pegging  away  as  a  shoemaker,  Ralph 
C.  Tebbetts,  of  7  Furber  St.,  Rochester,  N.  H., 
enrolled  with  the  I.  C.  S.  for  a  course  in  en- 
gine nmning.  He  writes:  "I  am  now  assist- 
ant engineer,  and  my  earnings  are  more  than 
doubled.  Previous  to  my  taking  your  course 
/  hnew  nothing  wliatever  about  an  engine. 
I  consider  your  system  of  education  all  that 
you  claim  for  it." 

From  toolmaker  to  chief  draftsman  is  the 
experience  of  Eric  J.  Pilblad,  39  Cherry  St., 
Attleboro,  Mass.  Considering  that  at  the  time 
of  enrolling  Pilblad's  knowledge  of  English 
was  very  limited,  his  success  seems  indeed 
wonderful.  Without  the  help  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
he  couldn't  possibly  have  risen  so  rapidly. 
He  says:  "When  I  enrolled  I  had  not  been 
in  the  country  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
my  knowledge  oj  English  was  very  limited. 
With  patience  and  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary 
I  understood  my  Course  without  any  difficulty 
whatever.  I  have  advanced  from  the  position 
of  toolmaker  to  that  of  chief  draftsman,  and 
my  earnings  have  increased  133  per  cent,  since 
enrolling.  I  have  never  had  occasion  so  far 
where  I  needed  any  help  outside  of  my  in- 
struction papers." 


Other  examples  of  success  attained  through 
I.  C.  S.  are:  Farm  hand  to  chief  clerk;  laborer 
to  assistant  engineer;  carpenter  to  draftsman; 
draftsman  to  architect;  laborer  to  contractor, 
and  so  on  —  ever  the  story  of  up,  up,  up,  with 
I.  C.  S.  training  behind  it  all. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  AT  6o? 

That's  a  question  that  should  mean  some- 
thing to  every  man.  What  does  it  mean  to 
you?  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  brig^ 
days  of  Opportunity  by  preparing  for  the  daxk 
days  of  old  age;  or  are  you  satisfied  to  stay 
down  while  some  other  fellow  steps  up?  The 
opportimity  to  advance  is  within  your  reach 
—  have  you  enough  ambition  to  grasp  it? 

Surely,  if  thousands  of  other  men  have  won 
success  through  I.  C.  S.  training,  ytm  can  do 
the  same.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  learn  how 
the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  —  nothing  for  the  in- 
formation and  advice  that  a  few  years  ago  you 
couldn't  get  for  any  amount  of  money.  You  're 
not  too  old.  Lack  of  capital  is  no  hindrance. 
It  doesn't  matter  how  much  or  how  littk 
schooling  you  have  had.  Distance,  occupa- 
tion, or  place  of  residence  need  not  prevent 
you.  There  are  no  embarrassing  stipulations. 
The  I.  C.  S.  fits  its  method  to  your  particular 
case.     It  helps  you  in  your  spare  time. 

Be  a  winner.  You  're  too  good  a  man  to 
he  kept  down;  and  you  wouldn't  stay  down 
if  you  only  knew  how  easy  it  is  to  advance. 
Investigation  is  free.  Are  you  ambitious 
enough  to  mark  the  coupon? 
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Zhe  flDarcb  of  events 


FINANCIAL  readjustment  is  now  in  or- 
der. Business  is  seeking  its  proper 
level,  as  the  artificial  forces  of  inflation 
and  depression  are  swept  away  b}^  the  flood  of 
real  liquidation  or  real  buying,  as  the  case 
may  be.  A  few  unnatural  booms  in  real 
estates  stocks  p  labor,  and  commodities  have 
collapsed  as  the  supply  outran  the  demand. 
Undue  rales  of  interest  for  money  and  unreal 
depressions  in  some  kinds  of  securities  and 
some  branches  of  real  property  arc  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  true  conditions  that  exist 
to-day- 
All  this  leads  to  much  turmoil,  to  lessened 
sales  of  goods,  to  extreme  caution  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  money  or  the  credit  that 
would  get  them  money  if  they  wanted  it. 
The  careful  sailor  would  sooner  lose  a  little 
time  than  risk  carr)ing  too  much  sail  while 
skies  are  still  unsettled.  Yet  most  men,  even 
of  the  most  careful  class,  feci  that  the  worst  of 
the  tempest  has  passed.  Only,  %ve  must  go 
slowly,  ready  for  random  gu^ts  of  wind. 

Meantime,  our  foreign  trade  is  pushing 
ahead.  In  January,  the  total  cxjxjrts  of  the 
five  leading  classes— bread stuft\  mineral  oils, 
cotton,  dairy  products,  and  animals— reached 
a  total  of  128  millions,  nearly  20  per  cent, 
ahead  of  1907.  Much  of  the  gain  is  due  to 
large  increases  in  wheat  and  petroleum  ex- 
ports. In  February  nearly  twelve  millions  of 
dollars*  worth  less  of  foreign  merchandise  was 
brought  in   than  in  Februar}',  1907. 

These  two  facts,  increased  exports  and 
economy  in  the  purchasing  of  high-priced 
foreign  goods,  bid  fair  to  build  up  the  balance 


of  trade  very  rapidly.  The  spirit  of  economy 
shown  so  sharply  in  the  import  trade  and 
in  y^ry  drastic  cuts  in  the  highest  grade  of 
clothes,  of  wines,  of  jewelry,  and  of  other 
luxuries,  is  the  very  spirit  of  all  others  that 
will  tend  to  the  rapid  correction  of  the  flagrant 
errors  of  1907. 

A   MEW   ATTITUDE  TO    WEALTH 

OUT  of  it  all  comes  a  new  theory  of  Ufe  to 
the  people  of  America.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  most  imix)rtant  results  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  past  year  or  two,  viewed 
from  an  economic  stand jx)int,  is  the  new 
way  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  come 
to  regard  wealth.  Formerly,  wealth  was 
measured  in  dollars,  and  the  measure  of  it 
was  let  go  at  that.  To-day  we  scrutinize 
most  carefull)'  every  dollar  in  the  pile.  It 
has  come  to  be  recognized  that  wealth  must 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity. 

Roughly,  the  people  divide  wealth  into 
three  classes — inherited,  predatory,  and  legiti- 
mate. The  public  judgment  on  each  of 
these  classes  has  changed  materially  within 
the  past  two  years.  Formerly,  inherited 
wealth  was  looked  at  with  indulgence.  The 
sons  of  the  last  generation  of  millionaires 
were  tacitly  allowed  to  assume  luxuries, 
foibles,  and  even  follies,  and  no  one  cared 
much  about  it.  It  is  different  to-day.  We 
are  coming  rapidly  to  the  English  state  of  mind 
in  this  matter,  piling  upon  the  sons  of  the  rich 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  which  they  are 
little  accustomed. 
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Public  aentiineiit  approves  when  it  heais 
that  the  sons  of  multi-millionaire  railroad 
magnates  have  gone  to  work  as  clerks  at  a 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  or  donned  overalls 
to  help  build  locomotives  at  the  great 
works.  There  is  a  strong  reaction  against 
the  horde  of  drones.  Of  course,  it  is  no- 
body's business  whether  the  son  of  a  million- 
aire make  twelve  hundred  a  year  driving  a 
pen  in  a^  office,  or  twelve  thousand  a  year 
holding  down  a  fat  sinecure  in  an  insurance 
office;  yet  public  sentiment  has  waxed  hot 
about  it. 

As  to  predatory  wealth,  there  has  always 
been  a  strong  sentiment  against  il,  but  few 
men  defined  il  carefully.  A  few  years  ago 
the  term  meant  wealth  gained  in  open  gamb- 
ling, in  trickery,  in  fraud.  To-day  it  has 
come  to  have  a  wider  meaning.  Unjust 
monopoly,  even  though  legal;  extortion,  even 
though  veiled  in  a  published  price-list;  graft, 
even  though  endorsed  by  the  board  of  directors 
in  open  meeting,  are  now  called  by  hard 
names.  The  men  who  have  grown  great  in 
practising  them  find  it  hard  to  square  them- 
selves before  the  [xjoplc.  The  face  of  the 
nation,  in  fact,  is  set  like  a  rock  against  them. 

The  old  taunt,  that  it  is  hard  to  convict  a 
rich  man  of  crime,  is  losing  its  force.  In  fact, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  the  more  irres{X)nsible 
press,  we  have  been  at  times,  and  in  some 
quarters,  dangerously  near  the  opposite  ex- 
treme—the condition  of  the  French  Revolution, 
wherein  the  mere  possession  of  wealth  or  of 
property  itself  convicts  of  crime.  The  sober 
common  sense  of  the  people  rests  half-way 
between.  Wealth  improperly  gained  has  come 
to  be  a  crime,  while  wealth  properly  gained 
is  held  even  higher  in  estimation  to-day  than 
it  was  before.  Legitimate  wealth,  indeed, 
may  hold  its  head  above  the  clouds.  The 
man  who,  like  Swift's  paragon,  "has  made 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before,"  has  become,  by  contrast  with 
the  predatory  rich  man,  a  national  hero.  We 
hear  less  of  the  **Najx)lcons  of  Finance,"  and 
more  of  the  men  that  work. 

For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the  events 
of  1907,  with  their  concurrent  flood  of  ex- 
posure, vituperation,  and  slander,  would  prove 
a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  socialism  and 
anarchy  in  this  country.  At  this  writing,  this 
fear  seems  groundless.  There  has  come  a 
realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth, 
and  a  growing  desire  to  limit  its  prerogatives 


and  peiquisites;  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  peofde 
one  finds  little  trace  of  a  desire  to  changie  die 
fundamental  bases  of  our  national  life.  Stren- 
uous, hot,  urgent  individualism  is  still  the  very 
keynote  of  our  national  character.  Every 
great  hope  that  we,  as  a  nation,  feel,  centres 
about  the  individual.  Our  conquests  of  to- 
morrow, as  our  triumphs  of  yesterday,  are 
to  be  the  conquests  of  the  great  indi\idual. 
His  material  reward,  if  it  be  clean,  will  be 
allowed  him,  not  grudgingly,  but  gladly. 

TWO  ENLIGHTENED  LEADERS 

TWO  men  prominent  in  the  corporation 
world  have  come  to  stand  before  the 
people  as  leaders  in  the  progress  of  corpora- 
tions toward  the  newer  and  higher  standards 
of  public  dealing,  as  strongly  advocated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Secretar}^  Taft,  Governor 
Hughes,  and  other  leaders  of  national  thought. 
The  two  corporation  men  who  have  seen  the 
light  are  Mr.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum, 
chairman  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  system. 
Mr.  Gary  has  expressed  his  conidction  in 
these  unmistakable  terms: 

"I  know  that  the  reiteration  of  the  oft-stated 
principles  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  my  feeling  of  responsibility  toward 
the  stockholders  I  represent,  toward  our  competi- 
tors, toward  business  men,  and  toward  the  public, 
and  that  our  relations  have  been  improved." 

Nothing  could  be  franker,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  gratifying  to  those  who  fight  for  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Mr.  Gar\^'s  company, 
it  should  be  added,  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  the  matter  of  publicity.  Its  rejx)rts  are  full 
and  authentic.  Its  business  is  done  in  the  open. 
Its  officers  have  never,  so  far  as  one  may  know, 
been  interdicted  from  telling  the  truth.  In 
fact,  from  this  viewix)int,  this  great  corporation 
has  always  been  a  model.  Mr.  Garj^'s  manly 
statement  gives  promise  of  a  continuance  of 
this  policy. 

Mr.  Yoakum  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
convert.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  struggling  Western  railroad  of  only 
local  importance,  he  fought  a  hard  fight  for 
publicity,  for  truth  toward  stockholders,  for 
fair  dealing  with  his  people.  Last  July,  he 
wrote  for  The  World's  Work  a  remarkable 
article,  in  which  he  openly  admitted  past 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  toward  the 
people,  and  pointed  the  way  to  better  things 
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and  a  broader  basis  of  relationship  between 
the  people,  the  railroads,  and  the  Government, 
both  state  and  Federal. 

Recently,  in  a  great  speech  before  a  Texas 
audience,  he  reiterated  his  strong  conviction 
that  hereafter  the  railroad  must  deal  squarely 
with  the  people  —  and  the  people  with  the 
railroad.  It  is  almost  astonishing  to  relate 
that  the  press  and  the  people  of  Texas  are 
with  him,  even  though  his  speech  assailed  in 
no  measured  terms  the  tendencies  and  the 
actual  laws  that  have  grown  out  of  the  anti- 
corporation  agitation  in  that  state. 

Judge  Gary  is  a  power  in  the  world  of  in- 
dustrial administration.  Mr.  Yoakum  is  prob- 
ably the  strongest  of  the  younger  school  of 
railroad  magnates.  It  is  a  refreshing  and  a 
hopeful  thing  to  find  their  sentiments  and 
written  words  keeping  pace  with  the  ineradic- 
able convictions  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  good 
augury  for  them,  for  their  great  interests,  and 
for  the  country  that  they  serve. 

A  TAFT  AND  A  BRYAN  PLATFORM 

APOLITICAL  platform  is  not  always 
made  up  of  declarations  that  its  makers 
believe  to  be  true  or  that  they  expect  to  see 
enacted  into  laws;  but  it  is  always  made  up 
of  declarations  which  they  think  will  win 
public  approval.  If  we  read  the  platform 
of  the  Ohio  Republican  convention,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  the  platform  of  Mr.  Taft's 
state  and  of  his  home  friends  and,  therefore, 
in  a  sense,  his  own  platform,  we  get  a  notion 
of  the  ideas  whereby  they  expect  to  carry  the 
convention  and  the  election.  Emphasis  was 
laid  chiefly  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  railroad  rate  law,  the  strengthening  of 
the  supervisory  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  prosecution  of  illegal  trusts 
and  monopolies  and  of  evil-doers,  both  in  the 
public  service  and  in  the  commercial  world. 

Such  modifications  of  the  currency  laws  as 
will  provide  for  the  demands  of  commerce,  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  portions  of  the  country  and  have 
at  all  times  the  quality  of  undoubted  seouity. 

The  reenactment  in  constitutional  form  of  an 
employers*  liability  act. 

A  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
injunction,  in  order  to  prevent  its  abuse. 

Liberal  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
waterways  and  harbors,  including  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  organization  of  all  existing  national  public 
health  agencies  into  a  single  national  health  de- 
department. 


The  ^)eedy  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  development,  step  by  step,  of  popular 
government  in  the  Philippines. 

These,  it  will  be  observed,  are  the  particular 
subjects  that  have  been  brought  forward  and 
insisted  ujx)n  by  President  Roosevelt.  Some 
of  them  have,  of  course,  been  found  in  Repub- 
lican platforms  for  a  long  period,  but  they 
are  more  clearly  expressed  and  more  definitely 
put  forward  than  in  previous  times. 

The  plank  about  tariff  revision  has  some- 
thing more  than  a  perfunctory  meaning,  per- 
haps, when  read  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Taft's 
definite  promise,  made  more  than  once,  that 
he  will  use  his  influence  for  revision  along 
protectionist  lines.  The  only  specific  thing 
that  the  Ohio  platform  would  commit  the 
party  to  is  the  cdling  of  a  special  session  t6 
revise  the  tariff. 

The  platform  calls  for  a  reduction  in  repre- 
sentation from  states  where  citizens  are  dis- 
franchised —  a  revival  of  the  old  threat  to  the 
Southern  States.  This  is  probably  buncombe^ 
meant  to  catch  the  Negro  vote  and  to  please 
the  Negro  delegates  from  the  Southern  States. 

So  much  of  this  platform,  therefore,  as  has 
a  real  meaning  is  a  more  than  usually  clear- 
cut  declaration  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,  and  it 
is  on  these  that  the  Republicans  expect  to  win. 

II 

In  a  corresponding  way,  the  Nebraska 
Democratic  state  convention  sidopted  a  platform 
that  may  be  accepted  as  Mr.  Bryan's.  Indeed, 
it  bears  his  earmarks.  It  is  at  once  lar  more 
radical  and  far  more  "  centralizing,"  calling  for 
greater  extensions  of  the  function  and  power  of 
the  Federal  Government,  than  the  Ohio 
Republican  platform.  It  approves  and  de- 
mands,  among   other   things: 

The  prohibition  of  railroad  passes  and  rebates; 
the  forbidding  of  any  corporation  to  contribute  to 
campaign  funds;  additional  laws  ''to  make  it  im- 
possible for  private  monopoly  to  exist  in  the 
United  States;  to  prevent  the  duplication  of  direc- 
tors of  competing  companies;  a  Federal  license 
system  for  corporations  doing  an  interstate  bus- 
iness, the  license  ''to  protect  the  public  from 
watered  stock,"  and  to  compel  licensed  corpora- 
tions to  sell  to  all  purchasers  on  the  same  terms. 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  "ascertain  the  present 
value  of  the  railroads,  measured  by  the  cost  of  re- 
production " ;  the  prohibition  of  "  any  more  watered 
stock;"  and  the  reduction  of  railroad  rates  "until 
they  reach  a  point  where  they  will  yield  only  a 
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reasonable  return  on  the  present  value  of  the 
roads." 

Postal  savings  banks;  the  '*  protection  of  bank 
deposits";  an  emergency  currency  "issued  and 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government,"  to  be 
"loaned  upon  adequate  security  and  at  a  rate  of 
interest  which  will  compel  its  retirement  when 
the  emergency  is  past." 

Anti-imperialism  and  the  exclusion  of  Oriental 
immigrants. 

The  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

An  eight-hour  working  day. 

There  is  an  ambiguous  or  veiled  criticism  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  platform's 
"opposition  to  the  centralization  implied  in  the 
suggestions  that  the  powers  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment should  be  extended  by  judicial  construction." 

Here  are  most  of  the  things  that  could  be 
crowded  into  a  platform,  among  them  more 
radical  proposals  than  either  of  the  great 
parties  has  hitherto  made.  Mr.  Bryan's  private 
creed  of  the  Government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads is  not  openly  inserted.  But  the  excessive 
regulations  that  are  proposed  would  very  soon 
lead  to  ownership. 

The  tariff  plank  is  clear-cut;  so  are  the 
planks  favoring  a  national  inheritance  and 
income  tax;  and  these  are  almost  the  only 
clear-cut  planks  in  the  whole  long  and  com- 
plicated document: 

"We  favor  an  immediate  revision  of  the  tariff 
by  the  reduction  of  import  duties.  Articles  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  articles  controlled  by 
trusts  should  be  placed  upon  the  free-list;  material 
reductions  should  be  made  in  such  other  schedules 
as  may  .be  necessary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a 
revenue  basis. " 

This  platform  is  full  of  socialistic  and  central- 
izing propositions  and  tendencies.  It  is  a 
platform  aimed  rather  at  the  organization  of 
the  discontented  —  offering  cures  for  every  dis- 
ease —  than  at  the  orderly  and  well-coordinated 
body  of  traditional   Democratic  doctrine. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  State  Democratic  Committee  of  Min- 
nesota formally  put  Governor  John 
A.  Johnson  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
with  enthusiasm  and  with  a  clear-cut  statement 
of  his  record,  his  character,  and  his  ability. 
They  say  truly  that  he  can  carry  every  state 
that  Mr.  Bryan  can  carry,  and  that  he  has  a 
chance  to  win  several  states  —  perhaps  a  good 
many  —  which  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  possibly  win. 
This  movement  in  favor  of  Governor  John- 


son will  hardly  succeed  at  the  Denver  conven- 
tion; for  the  party  managers  seem  determined 
to  follow  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  still  further  demorali- 
zation of  their  party.  But  now  they  will 
commit  this  error  in  the  face  of  a  chance  to 
do  a  better  thing.  It  is  no  longer  true  that 
they  must  take  a  twice-defeated  candidate 
because  there  is  no  available  man.  Grovemor 
Johnson  has,  in  an  unusual  measure,  that 
sturdy  intellectual  character  which  Mr.  Bryan 
lacks.  He  stands  firmly  on  a  few  great  prin- 
ciples and  he  stands  at  the  same  place  to-day 
at  which  he  stood  yesterday,  and  he  will  stand 
there  to-morrow.     He  has  fixed  qualities. 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  very  qualities  in  the 
man  that  the  party  now  needs  in  a  leader  —  a 
sturdy  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  mind 
as  well  as  of  intention,  the  homely  virtues  of 
large  common  sense  and  a  broad  sympathy 
and  courage  to  stand  square  whatever  come. 
He  is  a  plain,  strong,  brave,  sensible  man,  who 
believes  in  the  old  doctrines  and  the  philosophy 
of  his  party.  Yet  he  would  have  the  confi- 
dence of  all  classes  of  men  if  he  were  President. 
Those  that  have  would  not  fear  that  he  would 
encourage  confiscatory  or  destructive  meas- 
ures, and  those  that  are  struggling  would  find 
him  an  honest  man  of  their  own  class.  He  is 
a  safe  man  to  have  great  power  and  responsi- 
bility. 

If  the  Democratic  managers  could  recover 
from  the  extraordinary  hallucination  that 
possesses  them  and  really  cared  to  lift  their 
party  again  to  a  vigorous  level  and  to  a  winning 
level  at  an  early  time,  if  not  now,  they  would 
nominate  Governor  Johnson.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  he  might  defeat  this 
year  any  Republican  candidate  except  Mr.  Taft. 

REPUBLICAN  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  and  funda- 
mental change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years  is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  economic  difference  between  five- 
cent  cotton  and  ten-cent  cotton  is  the  difference 
between  rural  poverty  and  well-being;  and 
an  even  greater  economic  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  manufac- 
tures have  been  developed.  The  growth  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  cotton-mills,  of  the  lumber- 
mills,  of  the  furniture  factories,  and  of  many 
small  industries  have  put  money  in  the  people's 
pockets  and  put  them  in  a  new  mood. 
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Keeping  pace  with  this  spread  of  well-being, 
and  even  outrunning  it,  has  been  the  building 
and  equipment  of  schools  —  from  the  country 
school-house  to  the  college;  and  there  has,  of 
course,  been  a  corresponding  broadening  of 
thought,  of  vision,  and  of  sympathy.  Take 
any  measure  that  you  will  zi  the  sentiment 
and  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  South 
toward  the  rest  of  the  world  and  you  will  find 
a  remarkable  change  within  the  last  decade. 
Even  in  politics,  for  instance,  where  the  old 
solidity  of  opinion  is  most  stubborn  and  per- 
sistent, there  have  come  sharp  differences  of 
thought.  In  most  of  the  Southern  states 
there  are  two  parties  that  on  all  local  subjects 
differ  sharply,  and  in  some  states  even  angrily. 
In  Texas,  for  example,  there  are  the  pro-Bailey 
and  the  anti-Bailey  parties,  whose  differences 
extend  far  further  than  the  contest  about  the 
continuance  of  Senator  Bailey  in  public  life. 
In  Alabama,  in  Georgia,  in  North  CaroUna,  and 
in  Virginia,  there  are  two  "wings"  of  the  party 
that  differ  as  sharply  about  local  subjects  as  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  differ  in  most 
states. 

Yet,  up  to  this  time,  the  solid  South  remains 
practically  unbroken.  True,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
carried  Missouri,  but  Missouri  is  still  a  Dem- 
ocratic state.  True,  a  Republican  Senator 
was  recently  elected  by  the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, but  Kentucky  also  is  still  a  Democratic 
state.  So  far  as  national  politics  go,  the  South 
is  yet  practically  solid;  and,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  Republican  party  is  still 
a  mere  gang  of  Federal  office-holders  or  of 
Federal  office-seekers;  and  there  is  little  like- 
lihood that  the  Republicans  will  win  a  single 
one  of  those  states  this  fall.  Their  electoral  votes, 
like  their  votes  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
will  be  practically  solidly  Democratic. 

II 

As  a  mere  matter  of  formulated  party- 
doctrine,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  in  these 
days  whether  these  states  or  any  others  be 
Republican  or  Democratic.  The  platform  of 
one  party  will  differ  from  the  platform  of  the 
other  party  in  no  essential  respect  except  their 
difference  on  the  tariff.  Each  will  pledge 
itself  alike  to  regulate  railroads  and  to  punish 
the  predatory  rich  and  to  bring  a  better  currency 
and  to  do  all  the  present  tasks  that  engage 
the  public  mind.  There  will  be  much  talk 
as  the  summer  comes  about  centralization 
and  local  government;  but  the  man    doesn't 


live  who  can  point  out  any  concrete  difference 
between  the  acts  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  regard  under  one  party  from  its  acts  under 
another  —  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Bryan  should 
happen  to  become  President.  In  that  event, 
the  jx)wer  of  the  Federal  Government,  if  he 
should  live  up  to  his  speeches,  would  suffer 
an  extension  such  as  no  President  thus  far 
has  ever  dreamed  of. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  with  all  the  change 
in  thought  that  has  come  in  the  South  and  with 
the  sharp  differences  of  political  opinion  that 
have  arisen  on  local  subjects— why  is  it  that  the 
South  remains  solidly  Democratic  on  national 
issues,  and  that  we  are  witnessing  the  same 
disgraceful  scramble  for  venal  Negro  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Republican  convention 
that  disgraced  the  years  of  the  Reconstruction 
era?  Why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a  reputable 
Republican  party  in  the  South? 

Such  a  condition  is  unfortunate  for  the 
South  —  for  a  respectable  and  vigorous  oppo- 
sition is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  govern- 
ment anywhere.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  failure 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  bring  to 
its  organized  support  the  large  body  of  ex- 
isting opinion  that  is  privately  favorable  to  it. 
Thus  we  shall  see,  in  this  enlightened  time, 
and  after  the  Negro  has  been  practically 
eliminated  from  politics,  a  body  (allowing  for 
individual  exceptions)  of  venal  or  cringing 
delegates  go  to  Chicago  with  votes  for  a  Repub- 
lican nominee  that  may  be  controlled,  if  they 
are  not  actually  bought,  by  cash  or  by  promises 
or  hopes  of  patronage;  and,  in  a  large  section 
of  this  Union,  the  Republican  party  remains 
disreputable  —  that,  too,  where  there  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  upright 
and  courageous  men  who  prefer  Mr.  Taft  for 
President  to  Mr.  Bryan,  many  of  whom  will 
vote  for  Mr.  Taft,  but  without  such  organized 
effect  as  to  change  the  character  there  of  Mr. 
Taft's  party,  or  to  bring  any  moral  support 
to  his  administration  or  any  considerable 
liberalization  of  politics  in  the  South.  There 
is  no  task  in  political  management  than  has 
been  worse  bungled  than  this.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  jx)pular  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  South- 
em  Democrats  have  supported  a  considerable 
number  of  his  policies.  You  will  find  on  any 
journey  that  you  may  take,  through  almost  any 
of  these  states,  large  numbers  of  influential 
men  who  privately  express  the  heartiest  ap- 
proval of  his  administration.    But  few  men  of 
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this  class  will  go  to  the  Republican  convention 
or  openly  ally  themselves  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's rump  and  scrub  party  in  those  states. 

HI 

Mr.  Taft,  therefore  (assuming  that  he  will 
receive  the  nomination),  has  an  opportunity 
to  do  the  South,  his  party,  his  administration, 
and  the  whole  country  an  incalculable  service, 
by  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  management  of  the  Southern  party 
problem.  If  he  will  disregard  the  Demo- 
cratic-Republican line  of  division  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed  there  and  openly  take  into 
his  confidence  the  most  influential  and  the 
strongest  men  who  stand  with  him  rather  than 
with  Mr.  Br\'an  —  whether  they  be  Democrats 
or  Republicans  on  local  subjects  —  and  if 
he  will  (and  can)  separate  the  Federal  offices 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  wholly  from  the 
notion  of  rewards  for  party  service,  he  can 
bring  to  the  support  of  his  administra- 
tion a  strong  moral  force  in  these  states 
and  make  his  party  respectable  there;  and, 
when  it  becomes  respectable,  it  will  become 
useful. 

The  Southern  people  are  emotional  in 
their  political  activities,  yet  somewhat  remote, 
yet  somewhat  "raw,"  if  you  judge  by  the 
extreme  anti-railway  legislation  of  last  year, 
and  such  actions;  they  are  yet  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  and  pxjrsistent  traditions; 
they  dislike  the  word  *' Republican'';  they 
have  the  problem  of  the  races  yet  associated 
in  their  minds  with  politics  in  spite  of  their 
practical  elimination  of  the  Negro  and  the 
impossibility  of  *' Negro  rule'*;  but  they  arc 
no  longer  in  the  old  party  servitude.  There  arc 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  men  there 
who  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan.  They  have 
in  industry,  in  commerce,  in  educational 
progress,  and  in  most  kinds  of  activity  become 
not  only  an  integral  but  a  progressive  part 
of  our  countrj'.  They  are  ready  to  show  the 
same  sort  of  division  in  national  party 
politics  that  the  people  in  the  Middle  West 
show,  and  especially  are  they  eager  to  have 
their  proper  part  in  shaping  national  policies 
and  in  molding  public  thought.  There  is 
a  vast  amount  of  pent-up  ambition  and  unused 
patriotism  in  them,  an  eagerness  to  serve  and 
even  to  lead.  All  these  qualities  and  ambi- 
tions can  be  organized  into  a  strong  support 
for  such  a  high  and  clean  man  as  Secretary 
Taft,  if  »  little  tact  and  great  franknes3  be 


used  and  if  the  old  disreputable  organization 
in  the  South  be  discouraged  and  retired. 

Then  we  may  be  spared  four  years  hence 
such  a  spectacle  as  the  squabbling  scrubs  that 
now  make  up  too  many  of  the  Republican 
state  conventions  in  the  South  —  to  the  un- 
speakable advantage  of  our  whole  political  life, 
and  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Democratic  party  itself.  In  fact, 
one  reason  for  the  abject  condition  of  that  party 
is  this  long  lack  of  forcible  and  respectable  op- 
position in  the  South. 

WARSHIPS  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE 

WHEN  trade  becomes  dull  at  home,  that 
is  a  good  time  to  extend  it  abroad. 
Great  extensions  of  our  foreign  commerce 
have  in  the  past  been  made  by  this  principle, 
and  one  of  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
this  year  is  the  growth  of  exports  of  manu- 
facturers. 

As  regards  the  markets  of  South  America, 
it  turns  out  that  the  voyage  of  our  fleet  of  war- 
ships to  the  Pacific  came  at  an  opportune  time. 
The  advertising  of  American  wares  was  not 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  voyage; 
but  it  may  turn  out  that  this  very  prosaic  but 
important  service  will  be  the  best  concrete 
result  of  Admiral  Evans's  much-criticized 
adventure.  At  every  important  South  Amer- 
ican port,  the  fleet,  our  navy,  our  Government, 
our  institutions,  our  people,  our  aims,  our 
industries,  our  trade  —  every  conceivable  thing 
that  is  ours  —  have  been  discussed  as  many 
of  these  subjects  were  never  discussed  before; 
and  they  have  been  discussed  in  a  most  fav- 
orable mood  —  without  suspicion  of  our  polit- 
ical and  diplomiatic  intentions.  To  put  one 
result  of  all  this  into  plain  trade  language,  it 
has  been  a  big  advertisement  of  everything 
American.  One  exporter  in  New  York  reports 
that  his  South  American  correspondence  has 
increased  fourfold  since  the  fleet  reached 
Rio  Janeiro. 

If,  therefore,  our  great  armada  and  its  gallant 
commander  (this  is  the  vocabulary,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  catch  it,  of  the  objecting  rhetori- 
cians)—if  our  great  armada  and  its  gallant 
commander  are  to  perish  about  May  by  the 
gims  of  the  invincible  Japanese  (is  a  Japanese 
ship  not  hovering  on  the  horizon  of  the  fleet  all 
the  time  ?)  —  if  our  great  armtada  and  its 
gallant  commander,  as  we  were  saying,  are  to 
go  down  before  a  surprise  attack  just  before 
they  reach  San  Francisco,  wc  may  have  at 
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least  the  sordid  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  did  something  to  stimulate  trade  with 
the  South  American  people  who,  contrary  to 
all  objecting  theories,  have  been  silly  enough 
heartily  to  welcome  Admiral  Evans  and  to 
express  their  pleasure  that  our  warships  visited 
them.  And  it  does  seem  that  trade  follows 
a  fleet  of  sixteen  warships. 

THE  GREATEST  ENTERPRISE  OF  OUR  TIME 

IF  YOU  were  asked  to  select  the  American 
work  or  enterprise  or  event  of  the  first 
years  of  this  century  that  is  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered longest  and  most  gratefully,  you  would 
probably  guess  best  if  you  should  say  that 
it  is  the  systematic  preservation  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  natural  resources  of  our  part  of 
the  continent  —  that  great  system  of  works 
which  includes  irrigation  and  forest  reserves 
and  now  the  definite  formulation  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  inland  waterway  improvement. 
For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  compre- 
hensive plan  —  it  is  all  part  and  parcel  of 
the  one  great  idea  —  is  the  most  helpful  and 
far-reaching  physical  enterprise  that  our  Gov- 
ernment or  our  people  have  in  hand. 

The  remarkable  group  of  men  who  have 
zealously  worked  to  carry  out,  to  formulate, 
and  to  explain  these  great  plans  have  linked 
themselves  to  a  task  that  will  require  the 
devoted  work  of  a  long  series  of  successors. 
We  shall  not  fully  carry  out  the  waterway 
work  explained  by  Dr.  McGee  in  this 
number  of  The  World's  Work  for  a  good 
many  decades.  It  will,  in  fact,  require  the 
life-time  of  one  working  generation  to  get  a 
full  understanding  of  it  into  the  minds  of  the 
whole  f)eople  and  of  the  politicians.  But  it  is 
a  project  which,  once  understood  and  once 
fairly  begun,  will  not  be  neglected;  for  it  will 
demonstrate  its  value  at  every  step. 

When  a  man  once  comes  to  understand  the 
whole  commercial,  economic,  agricultural, 
sanitary,  and  aesthetic  value  of  a  stream  and 
of  a  tree,  he  becomes  a  changed  man;  and 
nothing  can  throw  his  life  and  his  thought . 
back  to  the  old,  careless  level  of  indiflference 
to  them.  He  sees  a  higher  reach  and  a  greater 
breadth  of  life  for  a  people  who  preserve  and 
wisely  use  them.  The  essential  great  policy, 
therefore,  that  has  been  shaped  and  is  now 
taking  clearer  and  wider  shape  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Forester  Pinchot,  will 
become  a  settled  and  continuous  policy  of  our 
Government,  national,  state,  and  municipal. 


It  will  become  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
people's  thought  so  soon  as  they  wake  up  to 
the  advantage  of  possessing  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed portion  of  the  earth.  In  a  word,  this 
comprehensive  movement  of  which  we  now 
read  and  write  and  talk  with  a  dawning 
appreciation  will  work  a  new  era  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  continent  itself  and  in 
the  thought  and  development  of  our  people, 
and  bring  a  new  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
earth  and  the  culture  of  it  and  the  enjoyment 
of  it  as  a  home  for  a  saner,  richer,  life,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  larger  vield,  its  more  healthful 
qualities,  and  the  incalculable  addition  to  our 
wealth. 

THE  HOURS  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK 

THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  the  right  of  every  state 
to  make  laws  that  shall  limit  the  number  of 
hours  that  a  woman  may  work  in  mechanical 
labor.  This  decision  (and  no  saner  or 
wiser  decision  has  been  handed  down  by 
this  court  in  many  years)  sustained  the  right 
of  Oregon  to  make  a  law  limiting  to  ten  the 
hours  of  a  woman's  work.  In  handing  down 
this  decree  Justice  Brewer  said : 

"Legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  may 
be  sustained,  even  when  like  legislation  is  not 
necessary  for  men,  and  could  not  be  sustained. 
.  .  .  The  limitations  which  this  statute  places 
on  her  contractual  powers,  upon  her  right  to  agree 
with  her  employer  as  to  the  time  she  shall  labor, 
are  not  imposed  solely  for  her  benefit,  but  also 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  all.  .  .  .  The  differ- 
ence [between  the  sexes]  justifies  a  difference  in 
legislation  and  upholds  that  which  is  designed 
to  compensate  for  some  of  the  burdens  which 
rest  upon  her." 

This  is  the  language  also  of  humanity, 
and  of  common  sense.  How  well  it  squares 
with  the  platform  of  those  who  demand  equality 
of  the  sexes  and  equal  rights  may  be  left  to 
them  to  find  out.  That  it  squares  perfectly 
with  the  sentiment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
most  enlightened  races  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  strictly  in  accord  with  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  most  of  the 
other  civilized  nations  that  have  legislated 
upon  this  all-important  matter. 

There  are  now  nineteen  states  in  the  Union 
that  have  embodied  in  their  statutes  such  legis- 
lation for  the  protection  of  women.  In  New 
York,  the  state  of  all  others  where  women  work 
at  mechanical  trades,  a  law  to  this  effect  was 
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passed  in  1899.  Last  June,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  this  state  declared  the  law  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  vote  of  3  to  2.  That  decision 
has  not  yet  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  light  of  the  present  ruling,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  some  way  or 
other  such  an  appeal  may  be  taken,  so  that 
the  Federal  judges  may  bring  New  York 
again  into  line  with  the  laws  of  civilization 
at  large. 

The  decision  also  paves  the  way  to  a  sweep- 
ing reform  in  the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 
The  list  of  states  that  have  adopted  this  enlight- 
ened law  does  not  include  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Minnesota,  California,  Texas,  or 
Arkansas.  Can  it  be  that  these  states,  many 
of  which  boast  themselves  not  less  chivalrous 
than  the  nineteen  that  protect  their  women, 
have  been  waiting  for  some  such  decision  on 
the  question  of  constitutionality?  Shall  it 
be  said  that  Virginia,  Maryland,  South  Caro- 
lina, Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  are  the  only 
Southern*  States  in  whose  courts  a  woman 
seeks,  not  in  vain,  protection  for  her  weakness? 

That,  in  rare  individual  cases,  it  will  be 
a  hardship  to  limit  the  hours  that  a  woman 
may  work  in  a  factory  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sweeps 
aside  this  objection,  on  the  ground  that  such 
work,  even  though  sought  by  women,  is 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  race  at 
large.  The  sober  common  sense  of  the  people 
will  approve  that  ground,  and  applaud  the 
humanitarian  spirit  of  the  decision,  no  matter 
how  the  advocate  of  the  sweat-shop  and  the 
factory  may  rail  against  it. 

A  MARKET-PLACE  WITHOUT  SPECULATORS 

THIS  is  an  extract  from  a  conversation  with 
an  officer  of  a  big   corporation   whose 
head  office  is  located  in  Wall  Street : 

"Every  day  since  the  first  of  February,  I  have 
taken  a  midday  walk  about  this  district.  My 
journey  includes  the  two  blocks  of  Wall  Street 
from  Trinity  Church  to  William  Street,  and  the 
four  blocks  of  Broad,  from  Cedar  Street  to  Beaver. 
On,  the  first  day  of  February,  I  counted  sixteen  *to 
let'  signs  on  those  blocks.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  I 
counted  fifty-two.  These  are  tombstones  set 
up  over  financial  corpses.  It's  a  cheerful  thing, 
living  in  the  great  financial  centre  of  the  country 
these  days!" 

This  fairly  epitomizes  the  sentiment  of  the 
market-place  during  the  mid-winter  months. 


An  air  of  desperate  gloom  pervaded  it.  The 
cheap  eating-places  were  crowded  at  noon; 
the  high-priced  restaurants  were  relatively 
deserted.  A  dozen  or  more  very  expensive 
uptown  offices  were  cut  off  by  the  brokers, 
because  they  did  not  pay.  Many  of  them 
would  have  liked  to  close  their  downtown  offices, 
too,  but  they  could  not.  Their  clerks  were 
reduced  to  the  smallest  number.  A  man  who 
lost  a  position  in  Wall  Street  in  those  days 
found  it  profitable  to  take  a  long  rest  in  the 
country.  He  had  little  or  no  chance  to  make 
a  new  connection  in  his  old  haunts. 

Of  course,  some  of  this  gloom  was  mere 
hysteria,  but  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  being 
somewhat  hysterical  when  he  contemplated  a 
debit  balance  growing  every  day,  when  he 
looked  at  the  melancholy  remnant  of  a  once- 
prosperous  investment  business  and  reflected 
that  the  income  from  it  would  not  pay  his 
office-rent. 

In  normal  times,  no  genuine  Wall  Street  man 
talks  out  loud  about  receiverships  and  bank- 
ruptcy. If  he  has  suspicions,  he  whisj)ers 
them  in  the  privacy  of  his  office  or  his  club; 
but,  in  those  days,  you  might  have  heard  big 
brokers  and  bankers  and  active  financiers 
talking  on  the  street  comers  about  the  "pros- 
pects" of  this  road  going  down,  of  that  firm 
being  forced  to  liquidate,  of  this  other  company 
being  compelled  to  cut  its  dividend.  This 
conversation  about  misfortune  ran  about  the 
streets  and  alleys  of  the  market-place.  In 
normal  times  it  clothes  itself  in  innuendo 
and  slinks  in  the  shadowed  comers.  A 
printed  hint  of  a  receivership  is  in  usual  times 
wont  to  be  met  by  a  haughty  threat  from  the 
legal  department  of  the  interested  company, 
and  talk  of  libel  suits  would  fill  the  heated 
air.  But  during  these  dull  months  the  haunted 
corporation  sent  its  president  to  the  oflFending 
newspaper,  and  he  said:  "Please  don't  say 
that;  it  injures  us  very  deeply!"  Manners 
suffered  a  great  change. 

Suspicion,  always  a  strong  force  in  the 
market,  swept  most  other  forces  out  of  the 
way.  An  officer  of  a  casualty  company  said 
that  his  company  had  received  more  requests 
for  the  insurance  of  deposits  of  strong  and 
solvent  banks  during  the  past  five  months 
than  during  any  previous  two  years  of  the 
company's  history.  The  bonding  companies 
are  doing  a  rushing  trade.  The  time-honored 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  has  fallen  into 
desuetude.    Its  place  has  been  taken  by  an 
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iron-clad  contract,  strengthened,  in  minor 
cases,  by  a  surety  bond.  The  old  free-and- 
easy  habits  that  made  the  higher  circles  of 
Wall  Street  finance  a  marvel  to  the  plain 
man  have,  in  large  part,  disappeared. 

The  deeper  meaning  of  all  this  is  not  as 
gloomy  as  it  appears.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
gloom  settles  upon  Wall  Street,  the  very  best 
business  of  the  market-place  tends  to  grow 
rather  than  to  diminish.  The  thing  that 
causes  melancholy  to  become  the  daily  portion 
of  the  average  Wall  Street  man  is  the  cessation 
of  trading  in  stocks,  or  of  speculation.  Yet 
that  very  thing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  gives 
a  new  impetus  to  the  buying  of  bonds  and 
to  the  buying  of  good  stocks  for  cash  by  the 
"people  outside"  —  that  great  horde  who  in 
the  heyday  of  the  market  are  scorned  by  the 
trader,  but  who  in  days  of  gloom  listen  with 
enforced  patience  to  the  groans  of  this  same 
trader  and  smile.  The  old-line  bond  houses 
and  the  true  investment  houses  do  a  business 
that  gives  no  deep  discouragement;  and,  but 
for  the  idle  traders  that  thrive  on  speculation, 
Wall  Street  presents  somewhat  the  appearance 
that  it  would  have  if  selling  on  margins  and 
all  forms  of  "gambling"  were  prohibited. 

ABOUT  PROHIBITING  STOCK-GAMBLING 

MR.  WILLIAM  P.  HEPBURN,  of  Iowa, 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  tax  the  transfer  of  sales 
of  stock  made  on  or  after  June  i,  1908,  50  cents 
on  every  $100  share,  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  a 
stamp  affixed  to  the  certificate. 

This  bill,  of  course,  is  drawn  to  stop  gam- 
oling  in  Wall  Street,  for  the  tax  is  prohibitive. 
Probably  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  trans- 
actions on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
are  mere  "trading,"  that  is,  buying  or  selling 
stocks  with  an  idea  of  taking  a  profit  ranging 
from  12J  cents  to  $1  a  share,  or  even  merely 
"  balancing  up, "  and  it  becomes  evident  that 
such  a  tax  would  prohibit  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  "business"  transacted  on  the 
exchange. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  mere  gambling 
in  stocks  and  grain  ought  to  be  stopped  in 
the  interest  of  public  morals,  just  as  gambling 
on  horse-races  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  a  time  will  come,  with  the 
steady  growth  of  the  public  conscience,  when 
these  demoralizing  practices  will  cease.  But 
the  prohibition  of  stock-gambling  in  Wall 
Street  is  not  as  easy  and  obvious  a  task  as  one 


might  infer  from  reading  Mr.  Hepburn's  bill. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will  now  become 
a  law.  For  so  long  a  step  forward  in  morals 
is  seldom  taken  at  once;  and  there  are  serious 
economic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  sudden 
coming  of  such  a  change. 

Let  us  suppose  that  three-quarters  of  this 
speculative  business  should  be  swept  away 
after  June  i,  1908,  what  would  be  some  of  the 
immediate  results?  The  most  costly  square 
mile  of  territory  in  the  world  is  probably  the  sec- 
tion that  lies  between  Cedar,  Beaver,  William 
Streets,  and  Broadway,  New  York.  This  cov- 
ers the  heart  of  the  financial  district.  Its  enor- 
mous value  is  due  to  the  use  that  is  made  of  it. 
The  Hepburn  bill,  become  a  law,  would  destroy 
that  use  immediately.  For  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  strictly  investment  business 
would  stay  when  the  marginal  trading  is 
driven  away.  What  buyer  of  1,000  shares 
of  stock  would  do  his  buying  in  Wall  Street  and 
pay  $645  for  the  service  he  received,  when 
he  could  have  his  order  executed  in  London 
for  $148,  including  the  cable  tolls?  The  bill 
would  utterly  destroy  the  present  uses  of  the 
financial  district. 

New  York  City  is  to-day  struggling  along 
perilously  near  its  debt  limit.  Such  a  law 
would  cut  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  valuation  of  the  square  mile 
of  territory  referred  to.  Could  New  York 
stand  it?  The  question  may  be  referred 
to  Mr.  Metz,  the  comptroller  of  the  city. 

That  a  very  larg:  part  of  the  terrific  gam- 
bling in  stocks  that  has  marked  the  past  ten 
years  of  prosperity  may  well  be  eliminated 
is  a  truism.  But  a  bill  that  directly  threatens 
a  financial  cataclysm  with  its  results  to  the 
guilty  and  innocent  alike,  whatever  great 
morsil  force  it  may  have,  will  not  at  once  over- 
come these  prodigious  physical  and  economic 
difficulties. 

Yet  the  path  is  clear  enough  before  our  leg- 
islators. Germany  blazed  it  wide  and  straight 
in  the  Bourse  legislation  of  1896.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  care  and  exactness  used  in  framing 
that  law,  the  very  classes  it  was  aimed  to  as- 
sist are  clamoring  loudly  for  its  amendment. 
The  clearest  lesson  from  the  experience  of 
Germany  seems  to  be  a  lesson  against  whole- 
sale restriction  of  market  functions.  We  shall 
at  some  time  have  a  clean-cut  law  to  destroy 
the  gamblers  in  Wall  Street,  to  stop,  by 
Federal  act  or  otherwise,  the  juggling  of 
corporation  accounts,  the  corruption  of  our 
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commercial  banks,  the  luring  of  our  youth  into 
bucket-shops  and  gambling  offices  of  many 
sorts;  and  the  country  wUl  give  it  hearty 
support.  But  the  businesses  that  have  been 
created  by  thousands  of  men,  many  of  them 
working  a  lifetime,  without  violation  of  the  laws 
that  have  existed  during  the  period  of  the 
labor,  will  not  suddenly  be  wiped  out.  This 
great  reform  must  come  after  long  agitation 
and  careful  preparation  of  regulative  measures. 

THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  SLOW 

THIS  is  a  simple  story,  from  a  country 
newspaper.  It  concerns  an  old  man 
named  Burrows,  who  built  a  little  iron  foundry 
in  a  small  town  in  the  Middle  West  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  He  was  slow  and  in  those 
days  his  town  also  was  slow.  He  made  a  good 
living  out  of  the  foundry,  finding  his  trade  in 
the  country  round  about.  He  married  and 
had  one  son,  whom  he  put  through  the  local 
schools,  then  into  college,  then  through  a 
medical  school,  and  finally  into  a  good  pur- 
chased practice  in  a  nearby  town. 

About  the  time  this  son  was  graduated,  the 
town  had  a  business  boom.  Every  factory 
built  additions,  every  store  received  a  new 
coat  of  paint.  The  nabobs  of  the  place  began 
to  call  business  "commerce,"  and  factories 
"plants."  All  this  did  not  disturb  the 
man  who  was  slow.  Finally,  a  few  of  his 
neighbors,  who  disliked  to  see  such  a  good 
chance  going  to  waste,  made  up  what  they 
called  a  "syndicate,"  and  offered  the  old  man 
$20,poo  for  his  foundry.  He  figured  over  it 
awhile,  then  accepted  it,  and  invested  it  in 
farm  mortgages  at  5  per  cent.  This  investment 
gave  him  $1,000  a  year,  and  he  settled  down 
to  dig  in  his  garden. 

The  foundry  immediately  became  the  one 
fond,  bright  hope  of  the  town.  It  was  quickly 
reincarnated  into  a  stock  company  with  $20,000 
of  bonds  and  $30,000  of  stock.  It  bid  for 
and  was  awarded  a  contract  to  make  tires 
for  a  buggy  factory  in  a  bigger  town  not 
very  far  away,  and  spent  a  few  thousand 
dollars  in  adding  a  new  wing  and  new  machin- 
ery to  make  these  tires.  Its  pay-rolls  doubled 
within  twelve  months.  In  fact,  it  ceased  to  be 
a  foundry,  and  became  an  "industrial." 

All  these  things  came  to  pass  only  a  few 
years  ago.  The  sad  event  of  the  tale  happened 
a  month  ago,  and  was  described  in  the  local 
newspaper.  It  was  —  so  the  current  story 
has  it  —  all  the  fault  of  that  buggy  factory. 


It  went  down  in  the  "smash"  of  last  autumn. 
With  it  went  the  best  of  the  business  of  the 
foimdry.  The  buggy  company  owed  a 
few  thousand  dollars  to  the  foundry,  and  the 
directors  of  the  foundry  had  relied  on  this 
money  to  meet  a  debt  due  for  iron.  Conse- 
quently, the  poor  old  foundry  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff.  The  name  of  the  buyer  was  Burrows, 
and  he  paid  $5,000  cash,  the  balance  in  six 
months.  The  total  realized  at  the  sale,  which 
the  local  paper  describes  as  a  "slaughter," 
was  only  $18,000. 

The  local  newspaper  says  that  this  was 
"  bad  luck,  no  more."  True.  But  one  cannot 
help  thinking,  as  one  reads  the  news,  that 
after  all  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  ancient 
fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare.  Yet  everyone 
is  at  liberty  to  draw  what  moral  he  will. 

THRBE  LUCKS  OF  AN  INTRICATE  CHAIN 

IN  THE  mountains  of  Bohemia,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  there  is  a  little  region  called 
the  Erz-Gebirge.  Years  ago  the  f)eople  there 
built  up  a  very  good  trade  in  gloves  with 
America.  Their  annual  product  grew  to 
about  12  million  dozens  of  gloves.  During 
the  panic  of  last  year,  the  American  buyers 
canceled  their  orders  and  every  factory  in 
the  Erz-Gebirge  was  shut  down.  Thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  were  thrown 
out  of  work.  Hundreds  of  them  are  starving 
to-day.  They  do  not  understand  American 
finance  and  they  had  no  part  in  the  events 
that  brought  about  the  panic,  yet  they  pay 
the  penalty  merely  because  they  are  a  part 
of  the  commercial  organism  whose  nerve- 
system  now  reaches  almost  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

Again,  a  man  in  Europe  late  in  February 
made  a  guess  at  the  amount  of  wheat  that 
Europe  would  require  during  the  next  six 
months.  At  the  same  time,  another  man 
made  a  guess  at  the  amount  that  Argentina 
could  supply.  The  first  estimate  was  higher 
than  had  been  expected.  The  second  was 
lower.  The  result  was  that  May  wheat  in 
Chicago  jumped  up  8  cents  a  bushel,  adding 
about  60  million  dollars  to  the  nominal  value  of 
the  American  wheat  crop,  and  adding  about 
$120  to  the  net  income  of  the  man  who  last 
year  planted  his  hundred  acres  to  wheat. 

Or,  again,  it  surely  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  concern  to  the  farmer  in  North  Dakota 
that  more  or  less  sportsmanlike  hunters  down 
in  Louisiana  find  fun  in  shooting  robins.     Yet 
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the  Minneapolis  Journal,  commenting  on  a 
statement  that  more  than  a  million  robins 
have  been  killed  this  winter  in  Louisiana  by 
these  hunters,  says  that  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  will  suffer  seriously,  because  the 
robin  is  a  destroyer  of  pests  that  prey  on  the 
crops.  A  similar  statement  comes  from  those 
who  arc  making  a  fight  against  the  cotton- 
boll  weevil  to  whom  also  the  robin  is  a  help. 

There  is,  then,  a  real  need  for  that  very 
ambitious  philosopher  who  was  laughed  at 
for  spending  time  in  making  a  plan  for  "the 
better  organization  of  the  whole  world.*' 

SUBTERfiANEAN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

A  TUNNEL  (a  "tube"  they  call  it)  was 
opened  some  time  ago  under  the  Hudson 
River  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  others  will  soon  be  open;  and  the  tunnel 
from  Manhattan  to  Brooklyn  will  soon  reach 
the  Long  Island  station.  These  denote  the 
coming  of  a  new  and  remarkable  phase  of 
urban  life. 

A  man  may  live  in  New  Jersey,  twenty  miles 
from  New  York,  or  in  upper  New  York,  or 
on  Long  Island,  and  go  to  the  city  every  day, 
transact  his  business,  do  his  shopping,  have 
his  luncheon  at  a  great  uptown  hotel,  visit 
a  hundred  different  offices  of  corporations, 
lawyers,  business  firms,  and  return  at  night 
to  his  own  fireside  without  having  once  been 
outdoors  except  in  his  drive  to  and  from  the 
station  in  his  own  home  town;  for  into  the 
subways  and  the  tunnels  open  half  a  dozen 
of  the  largest  office-buildings  in  the  city. 
Through  them,  by  covered  passages  and  corri- 
dors, open  a  dozen  more.  Most  of  the  great 
buildings  that  front  on  lower  Broadway  extend 
to  other  streets  and  there  are  archways  or 
corridors  that  lead  to  other  buildings.  The 
whole  Wall  Street  section  is  a  labyrinth  of 
covered  ways.  The  subways  themselves  join 
one  another,  making  one  great  subterranean 
artery  through  which  the  streams  from  Jersey 
mix  with  the  streams  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn. 

Many  of  the  large  department  stores  wUl 
also  have  direct  entrances  into  the  tunnels. 
One  of  them  has  such  entrance  to-day.  It 
covers  two  blocks  and  maintains  a  private  tun- 
nel under  a  street  for  the  linking  of  the  two. 
Practically  everything  needed  for  housekeeping 
may  be  bought  in  this  store,  so  that  the  timid 
housewife  from  far  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
or  Long  Island  may  come  to  her  market  and 


transact  all  the  business  that  she  desires  and 
return  to  her  home  without  ever  setting  foot 
on  the  dangerous  and  terrible  streets  of  New 
York. 

The  subways  and  tunnels  in  New  York  are 
for  the  handling  of  the  people.  In  Chicago, 
the  main  streets  have  a  system  of  underground 
tunnels  for  freight  traffic.  All  the  great  stores 
open  into  it.  The  street  wayfarer  sees  no 
lines  of  drays  transporting  merchandise  to 
the  big  retail  stores,  no  tangled  mass  of  trucks 
taking  away  the  out-bound  shipments.  A 
demolished  building  in  the  business  section  of 
the  city  is  not  carted  away  on  laborious  wagons, 
stalling  the  traffic  for  blocks  around.  It 
sinks  slowly  through  a  small  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  disappears.  Its  remnants  emerge,  miles 
away,  piled  in  the  little  cars  of  the  subway, 
dustless  and  almost  noiseless. 

These  changes  mark  a  new  era  in  the  two 
greatest  cities  on  the  continent.  The  new 
York  experiment  —  if  one  may  yet  call  it  that 
—  is  the  more  picturesque;  but  the  Chicago 
experiment  is  not  far  behind  it  in  economic 
importance.  One  result  already  visible  is 
the  taming  of  the  once  tameless  teamsters. 
Even  more  important,  it  has  made  downtown 
Chicago  almost  fit  to  live  in. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE 

THE  public  conscience  does  move  forward 
generation  after  generation,  and  many 
practices  that  were  not  regarded  as  repre- 
hensible in  the  days  of  our  fathers  shock  us. 
For  instance,  the  recent  sale  at  auction  of 
treasures  taken  as  loot  from  Chinese  palaces 
during  the  Boxer  War  stirred  indignation  in 
many  right-thinking  men.  These  treasures 
were  sold  by  the  widow  of  a  late  Minister  to 
China  and  it  was  explained  that  they  were 
bought  from  dealers  and  that  if  they  had  not 
been  bought  by  one  person  they  would  have 
been  bought  by  another,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  restore  them  to  their  rightful 
owners. 

The  looting,  it  was  recalled,  as  a  further 
explanation,  was  unavoidable.  The  whole 
city  of  Peking  was  at  the  mercy  of  an  army 
composed  of  soldiers  of  many  nations  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  plunder,  espe- 
cially since  international  jealousies  prevented 
effective  discipline.  But  the  explanation,  true 
as  it  is,  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  remains 
that  these  things  were  stolen ;  and  the  conscience 
of  our  time  takes  in  a  wider  range  of  acts  than 
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the  conscience  of  the  time  of  Lord  Elgin. 
It  was  once  considered  proper  to  pillage  in 
the  land  of  an  enemy.  But  the  protests  and 
a  very  general  feeling  of  shame  that  this  public 
auction  of  stolen  things  provoked  —  although 
they  were  purchased  by  the  person  for  whom 
they  were  sold  —  show  that  we  are  more  sensi- 
tive now.  When  our  Government  remitted 
a  large  part  of  the  indemnity  to  China,  this 
action  met  the  universal  approval  of  the  people. 
The  same  people,  by  the  same  reasoning,  regard 
it  as  a  shameful  thing  that  looted  Chinese  treas- 
ures should  be  sold  and  bought;  and  no  expla- 
nation can  take  away  the  shame  of  it. 

POST-MORTEM  FAIRNESS 

THE  past  six  months  has  been  a  period  of 
more  than  usual  gossip,  scandal,  and 
even  libelous  talking,  especially  in  commercial 
and  financial  circles.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  anonymous  attack  by  telephone  on  several 
well-known  and  perfectly  solvent  banks  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  after-spasm  of 
the  panic  and  to  help  some  "bear"  plans. 
Why  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  that  men  and 
magazines  that  gossip  so  seldom  repeat  state- 
ments that  do  other  men  good  rather  than 
harm  —  at  least  till  the  men  who  are  talked 
about  are  dead?  Can  there  be  truth  in 
that  terrible  statement  that  in  the  misfortunes 
of  a  friend  there  is  something  not  entirely 
displeasing  to  us  ? 

As  a  counter-irritant  to  dangerous  gossip, 
The  World's  Work  ventures  to  relaie  a 
true  stor)'  which  concerns  the  present  mana- 
gers of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  —  aware, 
of  course,  that  even  a  sober  and  God-fearing 
magazine  can  publish  nothing  about  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  does  not  show 
lurid  wickedness  without  incurring  suspicion; 
and  this  story  comes  from  a  source  that  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  Oil  Company. 
The  information,  therefore,  is  independent 
and  "untainted." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  business  man  built  up 
a  successful  manufactory  for  making  a  pro- 
duct in  which  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
was  a  competitor.  Now,  if  you  expect  to 
read  that  detectives  haunted  this  factory  to 
find  how  great  its  product  was  and  where  it 
was  sold  and  that  the  man's  business  was  ruined, 
you  must  stop  here;  for  the  simple  fact  is,  his 
business  went  on  peaceably  and  profitably. 
It  even  grew  so  fast  that  the  proprietor  wished 
to  increase  his  factory.     To  do  this  he  desired 


a  large  amount  of  new  capital.  He  suggested 
to  the  Standard  Oil  people  that  they  purchase 
an  interest  in  his  factory  and  put  in  the  neces- 
sary capital.    They  did  so  and  the  profits  grew. 

Now  comes  the  disaster  of  the  tale  —  as 
usual;  but  it  comes  in  an  unusual  way,  as  such 
tales  go.  The  manufacturer  went  into  the 
stock  market  and  played  the  old  game  of 
"double  or  quits,"  and  the  cards  at  last  fell 
"quits."  The  victim  was  now  at  the  mercy 
of  his  great  competitor  and  partner. 

The  unfortunate  manufacturer  could  save 
himself  only  by  securing  another  large  sum 
of  money.  He  went  to  the  Standard  Oil 
f)eople  and  told  the  whole  story  frankly,  and 
asked  if  they  would  buy  out  his  interest  in 
the  factory  and,  if  they  would  buy,  at  what 
price.  They  offered  at  once  to  buy  it  at  the 
same  valuation  at  which  their  share  was  valued 
by  them  on  their  own  books.  This  was  its 
actual  worth  and  the  sale  was  made  and  the 
money  paid  at  a  time  of  great  financial  dis- 
tress, and  the  needy  speculator  was  able  to 
prevent  disaster  from  his  speculations. 

There  is  no  moral — unless  you  choose  to  con- 
clude that  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  can  possibly 
be  so  extraordinarily  and  consistently  wicked 
as  talk  and  type  in  the  gossip  of  suspicious 
times  would  have  us  believe. 

TWO  CREEDS  ABOUT  PUBLICITY 

A  MAN  of  affairs,  of  a  wide  acquaintance 
and  of  much  practical  experience,  has 
asked  The  World^s  Work  why  the  period- 
ical press,  which  is  so  ready  **to  publish  things 
about  men  that  do  them  harm  and  so  seldom 
publishes  anything  about  a  man,  in  public  or 
in  private  life,  or  about  a  firm  or  a  corporation 
that  reflects  any  credit  on  the  subject." 

The  reason  is  that  what  the  newspapers 
—  especially  the  more  sensational  newspa- 
pers —  regard  as  **news"  is  information  or 
rumor  that  gives  some  surprise.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  a  good  man  remains  good,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  saying  so  —  at  least 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  But,  when  a 
good  man  becomes  a  rascal,  the  announcement 
of  his  fall  gives  a  shock  —  that  is  news.  This 
is  an  explanation,  mind  you,  not  a  justification. 

But  a  mention  of  the  subject  enables  The 
WoRLD^s  Work  to  remind  this  inquiring 
gentleman  that  this  magazine,  in  conunon 
with  others  of  serious  aim  and  balanced 
judgment,  has  always  held  the  opposite  creed 
and,  we  hope,  practised  the  contrary  doctrine 
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—  namely,  that  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  the  most  helpful  things  in  the  world  are  the 
good  things  that  men  do;  and  it  is  these  that 
emphasis  has  surely  been  put  on  in  these  pages, 
and  in  the  pages  of  many  other  periodicals 
that  hold  service  above  profit.  Violent  pub- 
licity of  wrongdoing  may  have  its  disciplinary 
and  deterrent  value;  but  the  progress  of  society 
is  promoted  not  by  fear  but  always  by  example. 

PEACE  AT  THE  CANNON'S  MOUTH 

THE  makers  of  big  guns  are  less  imposing 
than  The  Hague  Conference  in  numbers 
and  in  dignity,  but  they  are  turning  out  argu- 
ments for  f)eace  that  are  likely  to  be  effective. 
Mr.  Hiram  Percy  Maxim,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
a  son  of  the  renowned  inventor  of  the  rapid- 
fire  machine-gun,  has  recently  patented  a 
device  which  renders  noiseless  the  discharge 
of  any  firearm  to  which  it  may  be  attached. 
A  detachment  of  troops  may  hereafter  go 
into  action  equipped  with  repeating  rifles 
that  do  their  destructive  work  without  either 
smoke  or  sound.  If  this  silent  form  of  destruc- 
tive work  be  realized,  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  invisible  sharpshooters  will  be  intensified, 
for  it  is  the  alarm  and  the  excitement  that 
nerve  an  army  in  a  charge  upon  an  enemy's 
guns.  It  will  require  strong  discipline  and 
a  fine  fibre  of  manhood  to  hold  in  line  a 
regiment  whose  numbers  arc  being  decimated 
by  an  unseen  foe  doing  its  work  as  noise- 
lessly as  a  plague. 

In  the  same  week  came  an  announcement 
from  Brooklyn  that  another  inventor  --  Mr. 
Frederick  Bangerter,  whose  inventions  in 
mechanical  lines  have  previously  been  awarded 
medals  in  Europe  —  has  completed  a  gun 
that  can  discharge  two  million  bullets  in  an 
hour.  It  is,  therefore,  a  weapon  for  whole- 
sale destruction,  while  Mr.  Maxim's  inven- 
tion may  be  called  a  retail  device. 

The  usual  secrecy  that  veils  a  new  weapon 
screens  Mr.  Bangerter's  gun,  but  he  claims 
for  it  much  that  is  as  marvelous  as  its  capacity. 
These  two  million  bullets  an  hour,  it  is 
claimed,  are  hurled  at  a  velocity  of  3,000  feet 
a  second  without  noise,  without  smoke,  without 
flash,  without  fumes.  No  powder  is  used 
and  the  cost  of  firing  is  placed  at  $10  per  million 
bullets.  The  present  method  of  firing  that 
number  is  said  to  cost  about  $20,000.  As  the 
inventor  is  offering  his  secret  for  sale,  he  expects 
to  demonstrate  the  ability  of  his  gun  to  accom- 
plish what  he  claims. 


After  all,  it  matters  not  whether  this  be 
the  weapon  of  the  future.  If  investigation 
prove  that  Mr.  Bangerter  has  not  succeeded 
in  doing  what  he  claims,  he  or  some  other 
man  will  eventually  succeed. 

The  possession  by  one  nation  of  a  weapon 
that  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  others 
is  a  powerful  aid  to  that  nation's  diplomacy 
at  a  time  when  relations  are  strained.  The 
temptation  to  use  the  advantage  for  "bullying" 
is  held  in  leash  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
great  power  holds  some  secret  of  offense  or 
defense.  With  rapid  strides,  mankind  is  ad- 
vancing toward  the  point  where  wars  on  land 
or  sea  must  be  brief  and  fearfully  destructive. 
Moreover,  the  battle  is  no  longer  to  the  strong. 
The  greatest  battleship  is  haunted  by  the  fear 
of  a  new  kind  of  submarine;  defenses  hitherto 
impregnable  may  at  any  moment  be  rendered 
weak  by  some  new  invention.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  destructiveness  and  in  the  chances 
of  war,  therefore,  we  have  a  more  hopeful 
outlook  for  peace. 

These  inventions,  if  they  prove  themselves 
practical,  may  go  far  to  bring  to  pass  the 
prediction  made  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  in  a 
poem  on  the  new  century  (written  at  the  close  of 
1900).    The  Spirit  of  the  New  Century  speaks: 

.     .     .     I  will  make  of  your  warfare  a  terrible 
thing, 
A  thing  impossible,  vain  ; 
For  a  man  shall  set  his  hand  to  a  handle 
and  wither 
Invisible  armies  and  fleets. 
And  a  lonely  man  with  a  breath  shall  ex- 
terminate armies. 
With  a  whisper  annihilate  fleets; 
And  the  captain  shall  sit  in  his  chamber  and 
level  a  city, 
The  far-off  capital  city. 
Then  the  Tsar  that  dreameth  in  snow  and 

broodeth  in  winter, 
•  That  foil^  dreamer  in  frost. 
And  the  Teuton  Emperor  then,  and  the  Gaul 
and  the  Briton 
Shall  cease  from  impossible  war. 
Discarding  their  glittering   legions,  armadas 
of  iron, 
As  children  toys  that  are  old. 

THE  COMINQ  STRUGGLE  IN  ASIA 

THAT  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  was 
supposed  to  end  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  was  in  effect  only  a  protocol,  is  the  pro- 
found conviction  of  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale, 
an  Englishnum  who  has  studied  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  for  many  years  and  who  has 
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recently  gone  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
continent.  His  book  on  "The  Coming  Strug- 
gle in  Eastern  Asia"  confirms  the  belief  of 
many  that  three  great  powers  —  Russia,  Japan, 
and  China  —  are  massmg  their  forces  and 
measuring  their  strength  for  a  contest  that  will 
decide  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  shores  of  Asia. 

I 

It  is  a  wonderful  picture  of  Russia's  great- 
ness that  Mr.  Weale  has  drawn,  a  picture 
whose  setting  makes  the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg 
appear  like  a  postage-stamp  mounted  in  a 
frame  designed  for  an  oil-painting.  Here 
is  an  empire  that  has  thrown  itself  clean  across 
the  continent  of  Asia  that  it  might  reach  the 
open  water  of  the  Pacific.  The  Russian  flag 
floats  from  30  degrees  east  of  Greenwich  to 
within  sight  of  the  American  shore,  and  from 
the  fiftieth  parallel  to  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle 
—  the  greatest  unbroken  stretch  of  empire 
that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Northward  from 
the  Amur  River,  which  itself  is  far  to  the  north 
of  Vladivostock,  lies  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  not  even  explored.  The 
Siberian  province  alone  —  excluding  two  and 
a  half  niillions  of  square  miles  within  the 
frozen  zone  —  has  a  thousand  million  acres 
of  agricultural  land,  six  times  the  combined 
area  of  Germany  and  France. 

The  same  magnificent  distances  confront 
us  when  we  turn  from  territorial  expanse  to 
navigable  water  and  steel  rails.  At  the  station 
in  Vladivostock,  for  instance,  a  sign-board 
reads:  "From  Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg, 
9,222  versts,*'  — 6,086  miles— and  over  this  long 
reach  of  single-track  railroad  Russia  was  send- 
ing ten  trains  a  day  in  either  direction  toward 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  Government  works, 
with  half  a  million  railroad  employees  on  its 
list,  can  make  and  equip  500  locomotives  and 
30,000  coaches  and  freight-cars  every  year. 
Its  constructing  engineers  have  shown  a 
capacity  for  laying  track  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
with  a  rapidity  that  has  astonished  experts 
all  over  the  world.  Not  yet  has  the  Russian 
merchant  vessel  become  a  factor  in  the  Far 
East,  but  the  natural  facilities  are  held  in  its 
own  hands.  The  great  Amur,  leading  into  the 
Pacific,  is  navigable  for  more  than  2,000  miles, 
and  there  are  three  great  rivers  running  to 
the  northward,  the  Yenisei,  the  Obi,  and  the 
Irtish,  along  which  steamers  may  travel  for 
distances  equally  great 


Beyond  the  possibilities  of  the  uncut  forests, 
the  unworked  mines,  and  the  unbroken  fields 
of  this  vast  northeastern  world  are  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  slow-plodding,  stolid  Rus- 
sian people.  The  Slav  is  not  an  Oriental,  and 
all  the  ages  to  come  will  not  make  him  so. 
Stand  this  ruddy,  herculean  mass  of  animal 
strength  alongside  the  lithe,  sallow-skinned 
Japanese,  place  the  blue-eyed,  flaxen-haired 
Russian  girl  side  by  side  with  the  Chinese 
or  the  Korean  —  as  they  stand  in  Manchuria 
to-day  —  and  the  contrast  is  startling  in  its 
distinctness.  These  Russians  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  men,  and  they  cannot  be 
turned  back  by  a  climate  so  severe  that,  along 
the  Amur,  the  thermometer  drops  to  60  degrees 
below  zero  in  winter  and  the  ground  is 
frozen  two  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  middle 
of  summer.  Two  other  important  facts 
about  these  European  invaders  must  pro- 
foundly affect  the  future  of  Asia  —  these  are 
the  sons  of  toil  and  they  breed  fast. 

II 

But,  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  bigness 
in  the  Far  East  must  be  placed  the  Russian 
littleness  and  inertia.  Horses  have  replaced 
man-carriage  in  Vladivostock,  but  the  dust 
of  its  streets  is  sprinkled  by  stalwart,  bearded 
men  who  dip  kerosene  cans  into  a  tank  of 
water.  Half  a  hundred  merchant  vessels 
ride  at  anchor  in  the  spacious  harbor,  but 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  clear  away  the 
menace  of  hidden  mines.  With  vast  wheat- 
fields  stretching  across  Manchuria  and  with 
nine  flour-mills  in  Harbin,  having  a  capacity  of 
2,000,000  pounds  of  flour  a  day,  the  bread 
of  the  coast-line  comes  5,000  miles  from  points 
beyond  the  Pacific.  In  the  city  of  Harbin, 
with  80,000  Russian  inhabitants  and  within 
whose  limits  a  man  may  drive  for  twelve  hours 
without  doubling  on  the  trail,  there  is  but  one 
public  well,  and  here  all  the  wheeled  traffic 
must  pay  its  toll. 

It  is  this  incapacity  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  present  problems  and  grapple  with  their 
diflSculties  that  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  dubious 
about  the  destiny  of  the  Slav  in  a  continent 
where  he  must  always  be  numerically  over- 
whelmed by  hordes  of  Orientals  who  have 
awakened  to  see  a  great  light. 

Ill 

More  remarkable  than  the  Russians  in 
their  activity  and  more  impressive  in  their 
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mass,  the  Chinese  must  be  reckoned  with  in 
Manchuria  and  the  Northeast.  With  the 
Russian  occupation  came  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  in  Manchuria,  and  the  China- 
man needs  nothing  more  than  the  open  door. 
In  Vladivostock,  the  coolie  is  working  side  by 
side  with  the  Russian  bricklayer,  and  the  Chi- 
nese merchant  rides  in  a  carriage  with  a  Russian 
driver.  The  Chinese  guilds  are  all-important 
factors  in  the  commercial  world,  and  junks 
from  the  south  crowd  the  docks  along  the 
water-front.  In  Harbin,  the  other  Russian 
stronghold,  there  are  entire  streets  of  Chinese 
stores.  It  is  the  coolie  who  lays  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  buildings  and  mans  the  grain- 
boats  that  sail  along  the  river. 

The  Chinaman  is  everywhere,  from  the 
Baikal  frontier  to  the  Pacific.  All  the  country 
west  of  the  coast-line  and  northeast  of  Korea 
is  dotted  with  his  villages.  He  is  the  farmer 
of  Manchuria,  the  handy-man,  the  beast  of 
burden.  In  numbers  estimated  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand,  he  is  peacefully  at  work 
along  the  Russian  side  of  the  Amur,  and  he  is 
following  the  lumbermen  into  the  wilderness, 
sowing  his  grain  among  the  stumps  of  the 
dismantled  forests  along  the  railroad.  Like 
transplanted  Bermuda  grass,  he  is  taking  firm 
root  in  Russian  soil;  and,  if  the  time  for  his 
dislodging  comes,  who  knows  that  he  will 
have  forgotten  that  the  land  in  which  he  is 
an  alien  is  really  his  own  ? 

IV 

The  third  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
contest  for  this  vast  empire  is  the  Japanese. 
Inscrutable,  mathematical,  tireless  as  the 
ant  in  activity,  with  a  vision  of  empire  luring 
him  on,  he  has  begun  to  paint  the  mainland 
with  his  national  colors.  Korea  has  been 
obliterated  from  the  map,  and  the  Koreans 
are  moving  across  the  Russian  border.  Along 
the  line  of  his  advance,  the  Chinese  are  learning 
that  "the  Orient  for  the  Oriental"  really 
means  "the  Orient  for  Japan"  —  for  the 
"dollar-mark"  of  the  yen  is  the  seal  of  every 
transaction  they  have  with  him.  The  Japan- 
ese is  no  longer  regarded  as  "the  champion 
of  the  East,"  but  is  gradually  assuming,  from 
the  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  aspect  of  a  men- 
ace to  the  East.  Unless  present  indications 
be  misleading,  Japanese  teachers  and  advisers 
will  presently  find  themselves  as  unwelcome 
in  China  as  European  ad\isers  are  unwelcome 
in  Japan.    Lacking  the  frankness  of  the  white 


race  and  more  omning  in  his  unscrupulousness, 
the  Japanese  is  suspected  and  feared  by  China 
—  and  there  is  the  lingering  sting  of  the  Chino- 
Japanese  War  and  the  present  example  of 
Korea  to  make  the  Celestial  pause. 

War  scares  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
Vladivostock  and  even  the  Chinese  paper 
in  Harbin  takes  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
Japanese.  The  nation  that  complained  so 
loudly  against  the  invasion  of  the  Russian 
is  now  beginning  to  see  that  the  new  invader 
from  across  the  Yellow  Sea  is  more  relentiess 
and  more  resistless  than  the  old. 

The  situation  is  likely  to  become  more 
complicated  as  the  months  pass,  for  the  activity 
of  all  the  nations  involved  is  incessant.  The 
Russian  port  of  Vladivostock  is  fortified  with 
seventy-six  forts,  and  guarded  by  a  whole 
division  of  troops.  Military  forts  are  dis- 
tributed all  along  the  frontier  and  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  is  preparing  to  double  its 
train  capacity.  At  Harbin  is  a  military 
hospital-town  with  accommodations  for  90,000 
patients.  Meanwhile,  Japan  is  building  war- 
ships that  surpass  the  Dreadnought  in  size, 
speed,  and  armament,  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  armies  and  guns  into  its  mainland 
possessions.  China,  conscious  that  its  own 
destiny  is  involved  in  the  rivalry  of  Russia 
and  Japan,  is  training  the  only  real  army  that 
it  has  ever  had.  Meanwhile,  the  entente 
between  Russia  and  China  is  daily  becoming 
more  cordial.  England's  alliance  with  Japan 
will  end  in  1915,  at  which  time,  if  not  before, 
changes  in  the  map  of  the  Far  East  may  begin. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  guiding- 
star  of  the  Japanese  people  is  destiny — or 
madness.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  significant 
that  we  have  ceased  to  hear  of  "the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  Far  East."  Waning  prestige 
has  been  followed  by  distrust  and  something 
akin  to  racial  hatred  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Japanese  were  formerly  idol- 
ized, and  this  feeling  is  no  longer  confined  to 
the  white  race. 

Meanwhile,  here  is  an  ideal  opportunity 
for  The  Hague  Tribunal  to  demonstrate 
its  practical  efficiency. 

A  NSW  LSADER  IN  SNQIAND 

THE  virtual  retirement  of  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  whether  it  be  followed  im- 
mediately by  his  formal  retirement  or  not, 
points  to  an  important  change  in  English 
politics.^  As  to  bis  successor,  there  can  be 
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little  doubt.  The  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Herbert  Henry  Asquith,  has  long 
been  clearly  indicated  as  the  next  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Of  the  two  men,  'Mr. 
Asquith  is  the  greater  intellectual,  as  he  is 
the  greater  motive  force,  but  whether  he  will 
be  equally  successful  as  a  leader  is  not  so  clear. 
Though  more  brilliant  as  a  thinker,  more  alert 
and  ready  as  a  debater,  more  competent  as 
a  financier,  it  is  not  certain  whether  any  or  all 
of  these  qualities  will  make  up  for  the  personal 
charm,  amiability,  and  pluck  of  the  old  leader. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell- Bannerman,  affection- 
ately known  to  Englishmen  as  **C.  B.,"  has 
had  a  long  public  career.  Forty  years  ago 
he  went  to  Parliament  representing  the  Stirling 
district  and  he  represents  it  still.  It  is  thirty- 
seven  years  since  he  took  his  first  govern- 
mental post  and  he  has  held  a  cabinet  position 


most  of  the  intervening  time.  For  nearly 
ten  years  he  has  been  leader  of  his  party. 
Few,  if  any,  men  in  England  can  be  compared 
to  him  in  length  or  variety  of  parliamentary 
experience.  It  is  then  no  small  loss  which  the 
Liberal  party  will  sustain  in  his  withdrawal. 
It  will  put  Mr.  Asquith  to  his  best  powers 
to  fill  **C.  B.'s"  place.  Yet  he  is  no  raw 
youth;  for  the  young  and  untried  find  little 
advancement  in  English  governments.  The 
future  Premier  is  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and 
has  sat  in  Parliament  for  twenty- two  years, 
a  majority  of  the  time  on  the  government 
benches.  Of  his  capacity,  brilliancy,  courage 
and  energy  no  one  entertains  a  doubt.  The 
strength  of  accomplishment  is  his;  if  he  have 
also  the  happiness  of  method,  his  party  and  his 
country  may  welcome  him  in  the  place  of 
Premier  with  a  very  hearty  welcome. 
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IN  FEBRUARY,  The  World's  Work 
received  nine  letters  from  trustees  and 
executors  of  small  estates  alone,  asking 
advice  concerning  investments.  In  most  of 
the  letters  it  was  made  clear  that  the  writers 
recognized  their  responsibilities,  and  desired 
to  make  really  conservative  investments  of 
the  funds  left  to  their  care.  In  two  letters, 
however,  the  inquiries  concerned  securities 
that  are  utterly  unfit  for  conservative  invest- 
ment. One  writer  wanted  to  buy  a  copper 
mining  stock,  using  practically  the  whole  estate 
for  the  purchase.  The  other  sent  a  list  of 
fairly  good  industrial  stocks,  yielding  over 
8  per  cent,  on  their  present  dividends. 

This  subject  is  one  that  is  vital  to  thousands 
of  innocent  people  all  over  the  country.  The 
investment  of  a  legacy  or  of  life-insurance 
funds  or  annuities  created  against  the  death 
of  the  wage-earner  of  the  family,  means  the 
happiness  or  the  unhappiness  of  women 
and  children.  The  large  majority  of  such 
legacies  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  some 
friend  of  the  family,  or  of  the  widow,  without 
adequate  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  that 
discretion. 

Much  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  maker  of 
the  will.  A  fund  left  in  this  way  should  not 
be    entrusted    to   the   discretion   of   anyone 


without  some  definite  instructions.  The  gist 
of  these  instructions  should  be  about  as  fol- 
lows: 

(i)  No  stocks  of  any  kind  must  be  bought 
with  this  legacy. 

(2)  No  real  estate  must  be  purchased  except 
for  a  home. 

(3)  The  investment  must  be  restricted  to 
first-mortgages  on  real  estate,  not  to  exceed 
60  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty; to  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on  going 
concerns,  railroad  or  industrial,  of  good  repu- 
tation and  of  long  standing;  to  municipal  bonds 
of  the  state  in  which  the  testator  lived;  to  de- 
posits in  the  banks  of  the  same  state;  to  certain 
other  securities  specifically  named  in  these 
instructions. 

Even  these  instructions  are  not  so  strict 
as  they  might  be.  If  one  leave  a  sufficient 
estate  properly  to  support  and  educate  those 
def)endent,  it  is  usually  satisfactory  to  stipu- 
late that  the  money  shall  be  invested  only 
"in  such  securities  as  are  legal  for  the  invest- 
ment of  trust  funds  in  this  state."  This 
usually  means  that  the  savings-bank  law  of 
the  state  shall  guide.  This  has  two  objections, 
the  first  that  the  savings-bank  laws  of  many 
states  are  utterly  inadequate;  the  second  that 
the  trustees  cannot  get  much  more  than   4I 
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per  cent,  per  annum  in  such  investments. 
The  first  difficulty  can  be  obviated  by  citing 
the  laws  of  other  states,  usually  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  or  New 
York.    The  second  had  better  not  be  avoided. 

Failing  such  definite  instructions,  in  what 
may  a  trustee  invest,  and  how  much  of  the 
fund  should  be  put  into  each  class  of  invest- 
ment? In  general,  the  proper  investment 
of  such  funds  must  be  confined  to  mortgages, 
bonds,  and  guaranteed  stocks. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Suppose  a  man 
leave  a  legacy  of  $20,000  cash,  and  a  proper 
home  for  his  widow  and  children,  and  a  will 
instructing  that  the  sum  be  kept  invested  until 
the  death  of  his  widow,  and  then  converted 
into  cash  and  distributed.  This  is  an  actual 
case,  the  legacy  having  been  left  in  the  state 
of  New  Jersey.  How  may  it  properly  be 
invested?  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  one 
must  suppose  that  the  fund  may  be  held  tax- 
free,  for  the  tax  laws  vary  in  each  state,  and 
to  select  a  tax-free  investment  in  every  case 
would  require  a  book. 

The  writer  would  take  the  following  as 
a  fair  distribution  of  such  an  estate: 

Amount.   Income 

Cash  in  bank  $1,000  $40 

In  first-mortgages  on  farm  lands 
or  improved  local  property    .      $10,000  550 

In  steam  railroad  lx>nds  legal 
for  New  Jersey  savings  banks         3,000  135 

In    selected    local    municipal 
bonds        ....  3,000  135 

In  local  gas,  traction  or  manu- 
facturing bonds  .         .         .  3,000  150 

$1,010 

In  every  item,  careful  selection  must  be 
made.  Buy  no  farm-land  mortgages  except 
from  agents  whose  word  you  can  take  as 
gospel.  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  it  better  to 
take  them  in  your  own  county,  and  only  such 
as  have  an  established  reputation  for  paying 
interest  promptly.  In  no  case  should  your 
mortgage  exceed  60  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  the  farm  on  which  it  is  secured. 
Your  savings  bank  is  likely  to  be  your  best 
adviser  in  making  such  a  choice,  though  in 
many  states  the  national  and  state  banks 
take  the  lead.  They  frequently  also  save  you 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  collecting  the 
interest  and  principal  when  due. 

Mortgages  on  improved  property  should 
be  bought  through  mortgage  companies,  and, 


if  possible,  with  a  title  guaranteed  by  some 
responsible  concent.  The  title  is  all  impor- 
tant. You  cannot  afford,  in  making  a  small 
investment  of  this  sort,  yourself  to  search 
the  titles.  It  is  better  to  take  a  slightly  smaller 
rate  of  interest  in  order  to  get  a  guaranteed 
mortgage  from  people  who  are  competent  to 
make  the  search.  Do  not  let  your  local 
lawyer  induce  you  to  take  such  mortgages 
on  his  say-so.  He  usually  has  them  to  place 
for  clients,  and  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  honest 
in  his  expression  of  opinion,  but  his  honesty 
will  not  save  you  from  trouble  if  it  should 
happen  to  be  inherent  in  your  mortgage. 

Railroad  bonds  legal  for  the  strictly  regu- 
lated states  may  be  bought  without  fear, 
through  any  banking  house.  They  have 
an  open  market.  The  only  thing  to  be  sure 
about  is  that  you  get  them  at  the  prevailing 
market  prices.  This  you  can  best  do  by  deal- 
ing only  with  solid  bankers  in  the  cities, 
thereby  avoiding  the  payment  of  more  than 
the  regular  commission  above  the  market 
price  as  quoted. 

Money  in  the  smaller  towns  finds  a  good  use 
in  local  municipal  bonds.  They  do  not  net 
much  over  4J  per  cent.,  even  at  the  present 
time,  but  this  return  can  be  secured  in  most 
states.  Under  normal  conditions,  4  per  cent, 
to  3i  per  cent,  is  the  rule.  No  one  should 
to-day  buy  such  issues  to  give  less  than  4J 
per  cent.  Another  important  consideration 
enters  here.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  sell 
small  municipal  bonds.  In  making  pur- 
chases, therefore,  one  should  either  pick  out 
short-term  bonds,  that  is,  bonds  that  fall 
due  within  five  years  or  so,  or  else  be  sure  that 
the  bonds  have  a  fair  local  market,  so  that  the 
bank  can  find  you  a  buyer  if  the  estate  should 
be  closed  up,  either  by  the  death  of  the  widow, 
by  the  removal  of  the  family  to  another  state, 
by  necessary  change  of  executors,  or  for  any 
other  cause. 

The  investment  of  such  funds  in  local  gas 
and  public  utility  bonds  is  questionable;  but 
the  practice  is  so  widespread,  and  often  so 
profitable,  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  take  a 
strong  stand  against  it.  Local  sentiment  enters 
into  the  matter  to  a  certain  extent.  In  any 
such  selection,  the  best  judgment  should  be 
used.  Only  the  best  bonds  of  the  companies 
should  be  chosen,  and  only  such  as  may  be 
readily  sold  if  the  occasion  should  come  up. 
In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  there  are  no  local 
bonds  that  wiU  meet  the  requirements.    In 
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such  cases,  one  should  not  go  abroad  looking 
for  the  investment.  Do  not  become  a  credi- 
tor of  any  company,  public  utility  or  manufac- 
turing, with  whose  business  you  are  not 
f airiy  familiar. 

Now  this  outline  is  theoretically  correct, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  depart 
from  such  strict  rules.  A  case  of  this  kind 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  last  month. 
A  widow  was  left  with  about  $5,000,  a  small 
home,  and  two  boys,  ten  and  twelve  years  old. 
She  needed  $700  a  year  for  the  first  five  years, 
$500  for  the  next  two  years,  and  did  not  care 
whether  she  had  any  revenue  after  that,  as  her 
boys  would  have  finished  their  schooling  and 
be  able,  and  willing,  to  support  her.  She 
had  planned  to  put  the  money  mto  a  national 
bank  and  use  the  principal,  which  would 
have  carried  her  through  her  programme  and 
left  her  $500  after  the  boys  had  finished 
their  education. 

I  told  her  this  was  sheer  extravagance  and 
waste.  It  was  an  Ohio  fimd,  and  Ohio  taxes 
are  unavoidable  by  any  legitimate  means.  It 
happened  that  an  Ohio  city  had  just  made 
an  issue  of  serial  bonds,  bearing  4f  per  cent., 
maturing  in  equal  amounts  each  year,  and  that 
they  were  ofifefed  for  sale  at  about  par.  She 
was  advised  to  buy  five  bonds,  maturing  Jan- 
uary I,  1909,  1910,  1911,  1912,  and  1913. 
The  result  of  such  an  investment  was  sketched 
for  her  as  follows: 

Jan.  1, 1909.  Interest  rec*d.      $    237.50 

Bond  paid  off         1,000.00  $1,237.50 
Living  expenses  700.00 


Balance 
Jan.  1, 1 9 10.  Interest  rec'd. 
Bond  paid  off 
Living  expenses 

Balance 
Jan.  1, 191 1.  Interest  rec'd. 
Bond  paid  off 
Living  expenses 

Balance 
Jan.  1,1912.  Interest  rec'd 
Bond  paid  off 
Living  expenses 

Balance 
Jan.  1,1913.  Interest  rec'd. 
Bond  paid  off 
Living  expenses 

Balance 


$537-50 

$  190.00 

1,000.00 

$1,190.00 

700.00 

$490.00 

$  142.50 

1,000.00 

$1,142.50 

700.00 

$442-50 

$  95.00 

1,000.00 

$1,095.00 

700.00 

$395.00 

»  47-50 

1,000.00 

$1,047.50 

700.00 

This  date  deans  up  the  bonds,  and   alao. 
marks  the  end  of  the  period  during  which 
she  requires  $700  per  annum  for  living  ex- 
penses.   The  income  required  for  the  next  two 
years  is  $500  per  annum. 

The  balances  left  over  each  year  are  to  be 
put  into  a  trust  company,  or  savings  bank, 
(there  is  no  difference  m  Ohio)  to  draw  interest 
at  4  per  cent.,  compounded  every  six  months. 
The  total  of  these  deposits,  with  interest,  will 
be  the  total  of  the  estate  on  January  i,  1913. 
It  shows  as  follows: 

Principal        .... 
G>mpound  interest  . 


Total 
Total  if  left  in  national  bank  and  used 
at  rate  of  $700  per  annum 

Saving 


*347-5o 


$2,212.50 
212.12 

$2,414.62 

$1,500.00 

S914.62 

This  is  as  far  as  our  advice  carried  her. 
If  she  wanted  to  leave  the  money  in  the  bank 
for  the  next  two  years  and  draw  against  it  at 
$500  per  annum,  there  would  be  left,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  $1,600,  against  the  $500 
which  she  contemplated  in  her  original  pdan 
of  putting  the  whole  sum  in  a  savings  bank 
and  drawing  against  it. 

This  instance  is  cited  at  some  length,  not 
because  it  is  by  any  means  the  best  pos^le 
of  its  kind,  but  merely  to  illustrate.  Anyone 
may  do  the  same  thing  either  in  serial  mimi- 
cipal  bonds,  equipment  trust  notes  issued  by 
the  raUways,  or  even  straight  bonds  of  various 
classes.  The  rate  of  4f  per  cent,  is  good 
for  a  tax-free  investment  in  Ohio.  Diligent 
search  will  discover  very  similar  investments  in 
almost  every  locality  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

There  are  two  cardinal  principles  in  such 
investment.  One  is  to  secure  absolute  safety. 
The  other  is  to  make  the  income,  in  one  form 
or  another,  enough  to  meet  the  calls  upon 
it.  In  the  case  above  cited,  there  was  enough 
money  in  the  bank  to  pay  expenses  for  ax 
months  or  even  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  estate, 
so  that  an  investment  could  be  made  which 
did  not  bring  much  revenue  for  a  year.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  bonds  will  pay  $118  of  in- 
terest on  July  I,  this  year,  and  that  is  all  the 
revenue  until  January  i,  next  year.  If  this 
had  not  been  enough,  she  might  have  bought 
four  bonds  and  kept  the  rest  of  the  money  in 
trust  company  at  4  per  cent.  Investments 
can  always  be  adapted  to  meet  small  ex- 
igencies Uke  this. 


THE  UNREST  IN  INDIA 

THE  DISCONTENT  OK  A  RELIGIOUS  HIERARCHY  THAT  YEARNS  FOR 
POWER,  AND  THE  DISAPPOINTED  AMBITIONS  OF  A  FEW  WOULDBE 
OFFICE-HOLDERS  EDUCATED  BEYOND  THE  POINT  OF  USEFULNESS 
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AMONG  the  300  millions  of  India  there 
are  more  than  a  score  of  nationali- 
ties —  nationalities  divided  one  from 
another  by  sentiment,  habits,  and  prejudices 
far  more  deep  than  any  that  exist  between 
different  European  nations  at  the  present 
day.  What  is  true  of  one  race  is  neces- 
sarily false  of  some,  perhaps  of  all,  of  the 
others. 

Putting  aside  the  few  and  remote  tribes 
whose  faith  is  Buddhism,  as  having  no  great 
bearing  upon  the  present  unrest;  disregarding 
even  the  Gurkhas  of  the  Hills,  whose  loyalty 
is  beyond  doubt;  dismissing  the  Parsis,  whose 
existence  in  India  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
continuance  of  British  rule  and  who  would  there- 
fore support  England  with  their  last  rupee — the 
Parsis  are  not  a  fighting  race;  eliminating  the 
Animists,  quasi-aboriginal  tribes  who  have 
attained  to  no  measure  of  civilization  and 
are  a  negligible  quantity;  and  postponing 
for  a  moment  any  reference  to  the  Sikhs, 
we  are  left  face  to  face  with  the  two  great 
divisions  of  India  —  the  Hindus  and  the 
Mohammedans. 

There  are  about  2zo  millions  of  Hindus 
and  about  60  millions  of  Mohammedans.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  is  eternal  antagonism. 
It  is  like  a  three-inch  hemp  hawser  pulling 
against  a  seven-eighths-inch  steel  cable.  The 
equilibrium  is  fairly  well  maintained,  and  it 
is  upon  maintaining  this  equilibrium  that 
British  rule  in  India  is  based.  The  balance 
is  easily  explained.  The  Mohammedans,  to  a 
man,  are  a  fighting  race.  The  Hindus  — 
omitting  the  Rajputs,  the  Sikhs,  and  a  cer- 
tain number  of  kindred  races  —  may  be  said 
emphatically  not  to  be  a  fighting  people. 

THE  MASSES  OF  INDIA  SATISFIED 

The  great  mass  of  the  Hindu  population 
of  India  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  present 


agitation,  and,  did  they  know  it,  they  would 
also  be  indifferent.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
Hindus  live,  love,  and  work  out  their  lives 
contentedly,  asking  only  that  their  homes 
and  their  religious  prejudices  be  not  interfered 
with,  and  that  their  sons  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  living  precisely  the  same  life, 
dying  the  same  death,  and  enjoying  the  same 
anticipation  for  their  sons  in  turn.  Most  of 
the  remaining  10  per  cent.  —  roughly  speaking, 
the  town  population  of  India  —  would  live 
and  die  as  contentedly  as  their  country  neigh- 
bors were  it  not  for  the  small  leaven  of  dis- 
contented natives  who  now  and  then  succeed 
in  raising  a  ferment  upon  the  surface  of  Indian 
affairs. 

This  ruffling  of  the  pool's  surface  attracts 
more  notice  than  its  importance  deserves. 
The  discontent  of  this  small  part  of  one  section 
of  the  population  is  caused  by  circumstances 
which  have  their  roots  deeper  than  any  policy 
of  conciliation  or  repression  could  effect,  but 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  devel- 
opment of  a  national  spirit.  The  expression 
'*a  national  spirit"  is  entirely  inapplicable  to 
India,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  nation 
of  India. 

THE  TWO    KINDS   OF   MALCONTENTS 

There  are  two  feelings  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  malcontents  to-day.  The  first 
is  a  bitter  resentment  against  the  insignificant 
position  of  the  old  religious  hierarchy  which, 
before  the  coming  of  the  English,  had  for 
centuries  exercised  unquestioned  sway  over 
nearly  the  whole  sub-continent.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  a  personal  one.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  much  larger  class  of  highly 
intelligent  natives  has  passed  university 
examinations  than  can  possibly  be  given  any 
positions  for  which  their  education  qualifies 
them. 
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There  are  in  India  four  great  castes  or  divis- 
ions among  those  who  follow  Hinduism.  Of 
these  the  first  is  the  Brahmin  caste.  In  the  old 
days  the  Brahmins  occupied  a  place  similar,  f  ro.ix 
a  religious  point  of  view,  to  that  of  the  Levites 
under  the  Mosaic  law,  but  politically  they 
enjoyed  vastly  greater  importance.  Into  this 
caste,  entrance  can  only  be  obtained  by  birth. 
No  qualification  or  money  payment  of  any 
kind  is  sufficient  to  reduce  by  a  hair's-breadth 
the  yawning  gulf  that  exists  between  the  Brah- 
mins and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  domestic 
occurrences  of  a  native^s  life  —  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death  —  have  all  been  at  their 
mercy  for  centuries;  and  this  power  over  the 
sui)crstitious  natives  grew  into  an  iron  tyranny 
from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  —  except  in 
those  parts  of  India  where  a  chivalrous  and 
hard-bitten  fighting  race,  like  the  Rajputs, 
found  in  the  necessities  of  their  continual 
warfare  standards  and  traditions  which  coun- 
teracted to  some  extent  the  religious  supremacy 
of  the  Brahmin  caste.  But  the  Rajputs  never 
succeeded  —  and,  indeed,  never  attempted 
it  —  in  displacing  the  Brahmins  from  their 
lx)sition  of  religious  supremacy. 

The  Brahmin  of  India  is  not  necessarily 
either  a  wealthy  or  a  well-educated  man. 
The  mere  fact  of  his  unquestioned  supremacy 
of  blood  has  made  him  invaluable  in  a  thous- 
and different  and  often  ingnominious  ways. 
The  "loafer'*  who  dispenses  water  to  thirsty 
travelers  at  a  railroad  station  in  India  prob- 
ably wears  the  sacred  triple-thread  of  the 
lirahmin;  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  Brahmin  to  accept  water  from 
his  hands.  The  exaggerated  respect  still 
paid  to  the  Brahmin  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
to  this  day,  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of  Southern 
India,  a  member  of  the  outcast  Pulia  tribe 
must  actually  leave  the  road  and  retreat  120 
feet  into  the  jungle  whenever  he  hears  the 
approach  of  a  Nambutiri  Brahmin  —  who, 
in  turn,  is  looked  down  upon  by  his  Bengali 
brethren.  The  Bengali,  as  he  walks  along 
the  road,  emits  continually  a  curious  buzzing 
snort  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive  from 
his  path  such  human  vermin  as  the  Pulia, 
whose  low  caste  sullies  around  them  for  many 
yards  the  very  air  of  heaven. 

In  the  north,  the  aristocratic  Rajputs  never 
submitted  to  anything  approaching  this  form 
of  humiliation;  and,  still  farther  north,  the 
Brahmins  took  especial  care  to  hide  the  smallest 
of  their  pretensions  from  their  Mohammedan 


conquerors.  But  the  respect  paid  to  the 
Brahmin  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  present 
trouble.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  leaders  of 
sedition  are  Brahmins;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Brahmins  have  for  centuries  been  the  only 
educated  class  in  India  has  naturally  fitted 
them  for  the  tortuous  intrigue  which  the 
neglect  by  the  English  of  their  never-aban- 
doned claim  of  supremacy  has  rendered  nec- 
essary in  their  eyes. 

THE  DISAPPOINTMENT  OF  THE  BABUS 

The  second  cause  of  unrest  concerns  the 
education  of  many  more  babus  than  can  after- 
ward be  supplied  with  situations.  The  word 
babu  was  originally  a  title  of  honor,  but  it  has 
long  lost  its  dignity.  It  is  now  used  habit- 
ually to  denote  an  educated  native  who  is 
better  qualified  to  sit  at  a  desk  than  to  carry 
out  work  which  requires  initiative  and  deter- 
mination. These  babus  are  permitted  to  delude 
themselves  during  their  university  careers  with 
a  passing  vision  of  more  dignified  and  better- 
paid  employment  than  their  fellows  can  hope 
for;  they  are  given  a  course  of  instruction  of 
which  they  make  the  fullest  possible  use;  and 
then  they  find  that  all  their  ambitions  are  .vain. 
From  the  English  point  of  view,  their  educa- 
tion has  been  much  worse  than  useless;  for, 
by  their  over-education,  the  babus  have  merely 
been  provided  with  better  weapons  for  the 
annoyance  of  those  who  gave  them  their 
education.  Denied  more  legitimate  scope, 
their  cleverness  turns  to  the  production  of 
seditious  societies  and  journals.  Their  dis- 
appointment is  aggravated  by  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  Englishmen  annually  appointed 
to  positions  which  the  babus  regard  themselves 
as  fully  qualified  to  hold. 

Yet  the  preference  for  the  Englishman  is 
inevitable,  for  the  capacity  of  the  babu  stops 
with  mere  intelligence.  It  is  a  commonplace 
in  India  to-day  that,  although  a  babu  may 
make  a  careful  and  painstaking  subordinate, 
he  always  proves  unqualified  for  any  position 
which  demands  strength  of  character.  No 
native  will  assume  responsibility  of  any  kind. 
If  given  executive  office,  he  shelters  himself 
behind  his  official  instructions  and  is  power- 
less when  these  fail  him.  As  a  magistrate,  his 
own  kith  and  kin  mistrust  him  profoundly. 
If  the  work  of  India  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be 
done  by  white  men.  The  babu  has  been  tried 
ten  thousand  times  —  and  ten  thousand  times 
he  has  failed. 
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This,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish in  India  find  themselves  as  regards  their 
Hindu  subjects.  A  very  small  percentage 
of  fluent  and  mentally  agile  men  suffer  per- 
manently from  a  subordination  which  can 
but  remind  them  of  the  old  and  happier  days 
of  their  supremacy.  Their  intelligence, 
whetted  by  university  training,  does  but  inform 
them  the  more  relentlessly  that  under  the 
present  regime  there  is  little  hope  for  them 
of  anything  better.  In  numbers  they  arc 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  but  *' blood  is  thicker  than 
water."  The  gospel  of  insubordination,  which 
is  preached  so  plausibly  and  fluently  by  the 
leaders  of  the  present  agitation,  has  a  con- 
vincingness to  the  Hindu  mind  which  cold 
truth  from  an  alien  tongue  can  never  hope 
to  obtain.  Besides,  the  motives  of  the  agitator 
are  not  disclosed.  The  last  thing  that  a  sedi- 
tious Brahmin  will  admit  is  that  he  is  actuated 
by  either  of  the  two  motives  to  which  I  have 
referred.  The  agitator  appeals  instead  to 
a  patriotic  feeling  which  ne^:er  had  any  exis- 
tence in  the  old  days,  even  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  Hindus  themselves;  or  he  de- 
nounces with  impassioned  oratory  the  wrongs 
inflicted  by  British  rule  in  India. 

THE  HINDUS'  MOHAMMEDAN  ENEMIES 

What  is  England's  position  with  respect 
to  the  other  great  body  that  makes  up  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  population  —  the  Mohamme- 
dans? The  Englishmen  and  the  Moham- 
medans get  on  exceedingly  well  together. 
Among  their  educated  classes,  at  least,  the  debt 
that  India  as  a  whole  owes  to  England  is 
fully  admitted.  Of  course,  the  fighting 
Mohammedans  would  rather  see  the  English 
out  of  the  country.  The  Mogul  Empire  was 
Mohanunedan,  and  the  Mussulmans  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  the  Deccan  know  well 
enough  that  they  could  easily  again  impose 
their  yoke  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindu 
people.  The  Sikhs  and  the  Rajputs  alone 
would  be  left.  With  the  rich,  populous,  and 
unwarlike  parts  of  India  open  to  them,  they 
would  hardly  turn  aside  to  fight  the  keen  and 
chivalrous  tribes  of  the  desert. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  eternal  and 
inevitable  hatred  and  detestation  which  has 
always  existed  between  the  Mohammedan 
and  the  Hindu  in  India.  It  is  often  forgotten 
by  critics  that  the  differences  between  the 
Mohammedan's  religion  and  the  Englishman's 


are  minute  compared  with  those  that  divide 
Islam  and  Hinduism.  They  of  the  East  take 
their  religion  much  more  seriously  than  we 
of  the  West;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  Islam,  the  dog 
of  a  Christian  is  far  better  than  the  swine  of 
a  Hindu. 
The  Pathans  of    the  northwestern  frontier 

—  keen,  hardy,  and  relentless  fighters,  without 
education    and    without    the    wish    for    it  — 

—  may  stand  as  a  type  of  the  Mohammedans. 
They  are  kept  from  the  throat  of  Hindustan 
only  by  the  presence  of  the  British  Government. 
If  restraint  were  removed  from  the  Moham- 
medan, the  Hindus  would  go  down  like  grain 
before  the  sickle  and  the  Pathans  would  turn 
India  into  one  widespread  hell.  The  first 
to  fly  would  be  our  friend  the  babu.  Yet  he 
is  precisely  the  man  who  to-day  does  all  he 
can  to  make  British  rule  in  India  difficult. 
Were  there  any  chance  of  his  succeeding, 
agitation  would  promptly  cease.  Grim  indeed 
would  be  the  silence  of  the  Bengali  press 
about  the  moral  delinquencies  of  the  white 
man.  The  Brahmin  agitator  knows  his  Eng- 
lishman and  understands  exactly  how  far  he 
may  be  trusted  to  go  doggedly  on  with  his 
ungrateful  work. 

I  once  saw  a  curious  instance  of  the  con- 
tempt in  which  the  educated  Bengali  babu  is 
held  by  men  of  his  own  blood.  Toward  the 
close  of  1902, 1  was  traveling  up  to  the  Durbar 
at  Delhi  and  happened  to  be  in  the  dining- 
car  on  the  3-foot  Rajputana-Malwa  railroad. 
A  well-known  Rajput  asked  if  he  might  join 
me  at  dinner.  I  was  delighted,  and  found 
him  a  most  interesting  companion.  From 
first  to  last,  nothing  could  exceed  his  courtesy. 
But,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and 
apologizing  to  me,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  stretched  out  his  arm  behind  him,  barring 
the  narrow  passage-way.  A  well-to-do  Ben- 
gali babu  was  stopped  by  the  outstretched  arm. 
The  Rajput  then  called  the  Bengali  ugly 
things.  He  lold  him  that  he  was  one  of  a 
filthy  and  seditious  lot  of  cowards,  mangy 
curs  that  bit  the  hand  that  fed  them;  and  he 
finished  by  saying  that,  could  he  have  his 
own  way,  he  would  subject  the  whole  lot  of 
them  to  a  certain  torture  whose  very  mention 
made  the  wretched  babu  a  shade  grayer.  I 
never  saw  such  a  spectacle  of  shivering  terror. 
With  a  final  sneer,  the  Rajput  told  his  victim 
to  go;  and  then  he  turned  back  to  the  table 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  If  an  Englishman  had 
used  those  words  to  the  babu,  the  Viceroy 
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would  have  heard  of  it  in  three  days  and  theie 
would  have  been  serious  trouble. 

WH£££  RESPONSIBILITY  LIES 

The  recent  history  of  India  has  been  colored 
by  certain  strong  or  unusual  personalities, 
some  of  which  have  engendered  while  others 
have  tried  to  appease  the  present  unrest.  The 
first  of  these  is  Lord  Ripon,  who  preceded 
Lord  Curzon  as  Viceroy.  Imbued  with  the- 
ories founded  wholly  upon  Western  principles, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  needs  and  the  prejudices 
of  India,  and  obstinate  with  that  obstinacy 
which  springs  from  good  intentions  alone, 
Lord  Ripon  may  be  said  to  have  done  more 
harm  in  India  than  any  three  of  the  least 
efficient  Viceroys  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne. 
The  crowning  act  of  his  unwisdom  was  a  bill 
which  proposed  to  allow  white  men  in  India 
to  be  tried  for  lesser  offenses  by  native  magis- 
trates, without  the  right  of  demanding  a  jury. 
So  detenmned  was  the  opposition  to  this  that 
in  1883  Englishmen  were  ready  to  bundle 
the  Viceroy  into  a  vessel  waiting  under  steam 
at  Calcutta,  had  he  not  yielded.  In  the  same 
year  was  organized  the  National  Congress, 
which  has  given  free  scope  to  native  agitation 
in  Bengal. 

The  next  personality  materially  to  affect 
the  situation  was  that  of  Lord  Curzon.  For 
clarity  of  vision,  for  industry  so  insistent  that 
it  left  even  the  proverbially  hard-working 
Indian  officials  far  behind,  for  breadth  of 
judgment  and  strength  of  character,  Lord 
Curzon  has  never  had  an  equal  on  the  Vice- 
regal throne.  From  certain  remarks  that 
he  let  fall  upon  his  arrival  in  India,  the  babus 
imagined  that  they  could  play  upon  him  as  a 
second  Ripon,  but  eventually  they  learned 
their  mistsike.  After  he  had  been  in  office 
for  four  years,  Lord  Kitchener  was  sent  to 
India  as  conunandcr  in-chief  —  and  the  eter- 
nal issue  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
became  personified  in  two  strong-charactered 
men.  With  the  help  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India^  the  conunander-in-chief  became 
parainount  —  and  this  blow  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  India  largely  increased  the  troubles 
from  which  it  is  now  suffering.  Lord  Kitch- 
ener is  probably  the  foremost  organizer  of 
military  campaigns  that  lives  to-day,  but  his 
ignorance  of  the  native  character  has  again 
and  again  stood  in  his  way.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  natives,  at  least,  he  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  to  second 


place.  Untrue  as  it  technically  was,  tfaait  which 
moves  men's  minds  in  the  bazaar  is  not  so 
much  what  has  happened  as  what  is  believed 
to  have  happened.  Lord  Ciu-zon  reagned, 
Lord  Minto  took  his  place,  and  the  dvil 
authority  received  a  serious  check.  The 
leaders  of  the  "National  Party"  were  quick 
to  play  upon  the  political  ambitions  of  the 
natives,  which  were  of  course  thwarted  by  the 
civil  power.  With  the  military,  the  babus 
never  came  in  contact,  and  were  no  doubt 
thankful  that  they  did  not.  To  their  delight, 
at  this  crowning  moment,  the  Conservative 
Government  in  England  was  replaced  by  a 
Radical  Ministry,  and  Mr.  John  Morley  — 
the  man  above  ail  others  whom  they  believed 
to  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  their  aspira- 
tions—  became  head  of  the  India  Office. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  never  made  a 
greater  mistake  in  their  lives,  but  the  cry  of 
"India  for  the  Indians"  arose  then  and  there. 
Prominent  among  the  native  leaders  is 
Tilak,  who  has  already  served  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment for  sedition.  There  is  also  Naoroji, 
a  fine  old  fighter  with  a  splendid  presence, 
who  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  elected  president  of  the  Indian  Con- 
gress in  an  attempt  to  clothe  the  agitation 
with  whatever  of  respect  still  clings  round  a 
hoary  head.  Naoroji  is  a  kindly  but  effete 
personality,  but  what  he  lacks  in  energy  has 
been  abundantly  made  up  by  the  daring  and 
impudent  activity  of  younger  men,  such  as 
Banerji,  Lajpat  Rai,  Chandra  Pal,  and  Ajit 
Singh.  So  confident  were  the  agitators  thiait 
their  time  had  come,  that  Banerji  was  crowned 
in  Calcutta  by  his  friends  as  King  of  Bengal. 
For  three  aays  India  shook  with  merriment. 
Then  Banerji's  name  ajs  a  serious  factor  in 
the  "National''  movement  ceased  to  exist. 
More  recently,  Lajpat  Ra'  has  attracted  atten- 
tion by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Lahore, 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Sikhs. 

CENTRES  AND  METHODS  OF  AGITATION 

There  are  two  chief  centres  of  disa£fection 
—  Calcutta  and  Poona  —  on  the  west  coast. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  since  the  partition 
of  Bengal  into  two  provinces,  di^ifFection 
has  also  been  sown  over  a  large  part  of  both. 
But  Lahore,  the  home  of  the  Sikhs,  is  out- 
side of  the  area  of  Brahmin  influence.  The 
very  language  changes  there  from  Hindus- 
tani to  Punjabi.  The  Sikhs  are  fighters  first 
and  theologians  afterward;  they  are  abhorrent 
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to  the  Brahmins,  for  they  have  abolished  caste 
and  swept  away  the  whole  hideous  pantheon 
of  Hindu  divinities.  The  Sikhs  have  twice 
waged  war  on  the  British  on  almost  equal 
terms,  but  after  peace  had  been  made  they 
accepted  their  new  obligations  and  cooperated 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  of  1&S7. 
Since  that  date  they  have  provided  the  back- 
bone of  the  Indian  army.  Lajpat  Rai  was, 
therefore,  a  bold  man  in  making  Lahore  the 
seat  of  his  campaign. 

He  was  encouraged  in  this  act  of  indis- 
cretion by  an  incident  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance. After  the  partition  of  Bengal,  it  was 
found  that  sedition  was  being  systematically 
taught  in  some  of  the  native  schools,  and  the 
Governor  of  Eastern  Bengal  took  immediate 
steps  to  stop  it.  His  activity  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Indian  Government  and 
he  was  superseded.  The  agitators  redoubled 
their  efforts,  but  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  Sec- 
retary for  India,  dealt  with  the  situation  in  a 
vigorous  manner.  Without  warning,  Lajpat 
Rai  was  swept  off  by  a  motor-car  in  the  middle 
of  a  seditious  harangue,  and  India  knew  him 
no  more.  The  flowing  tide  of  disaffection 
ebbed  in  a  moment.  The  consternation  of 
the  agitators  was  increased  by  a  rumor  that 
Ajit  Singh,  editor  of  a  native  newspaper  and 
the  tool  of  Lajpat  Rai,  had  been  whirled  away 
into  obscurity  by  the  same  mysterious  process. 
Six  others  were  sentenced  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  and  the  cxlitors  of  two  seditious 
newspapers  received  sentences  of  five  years 
each.  This  punishment  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  exiled  leaders  have  since  been 
returned  to  their  homes. 

PASSIVE  RESISTANCE  IN  INDIA 

With  no  likelihood  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
troops  and  with  a  term  of  imprisonment,^ 
staring  them  in  the  face,  the  agitators  have  had 
resort  to  their  last  card  —  a  boycott  of  British 
goods.  This  method  of  resistance  is  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  for  it  is  profoundly  true 
that  a  native  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying  32  cents  for  a  piece  of  English  cloth 
will  not  pay  ^  of  a  cent  more  for  the  pleasure 
of  supporting  any  movement  on  earth.  Be- 
sides, he  knows  that  if  the  cloth  is  of  native 
manufacture  it  is  also  of  inferior  quality. 
This  applies  to  every  article  sold  in  India, 
which  for  many  reasons  must  always  remain 
a  free-trade  country.  Moreover,  it  was  shown 
in    an    attempt    by    the    Bengali    delegates 


to  have  the  National  Congress  endorse 
the  boycott  that  no  one  in  India  outside  of 
Bengal  wanted  it.  Furthermore,  the  leaders 
of  the  agitation  can  expect  no  support  from 
the  two  leading  native  princes  of  Bengal  — 
the  Maharajahs  of  Darbhanga  and  of  Benares. 
Of  the  loyalty,  absolute  and  complete,  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  Maharajah  of  Darbhanga  has 
recently  given  out  a  public  statement  in  which 
he  expresses  a  belief  that,  without  the  support 
of  the  English,  the  native  states  would  revert 
to  their  old  condition  of  chaos  and  warfare. 

The  policy  of  consideration  and  liberality 
which  has  been  consistently  adopted  by  the 
British  Government  in  India  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  in  a  way  that  might  have  been 
expected  by  those  who  know  the  workings 
of  the  Oriental  mind.  So  soon  as  it  was 
found  that  native  methods  of  enforcing  re- 
spect for  a  superior  were  not  smiled  upon 
by  the  Government,  when  used  by  Europeans, 
the  natives  began  to  act  with  increasing  in- 
solence toward  isolated  Englishmen.  It  is  no 
longer  discreet  for  an  Englishwoman  to  go 
about  by  herself.  Seditious  literature  has 
been  poured  forth  in  floods,  and  actual  up- 
risings have  occurred  at  a  few  centres.  Biv 
not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  India's 
millions  either  knows  or  cares  anything  about 
the  movement.  The  only  serious  grumbling 
among  the  fighting  Mohammedans  comes 
from  the  swarthy,  hook-nosed  Pathans,  who 
are  prevented  by  the  English  from  restoring 
law  and  order  on  their  own  account.  They 
have  once  again  seen  the  Indian  Government 
postpone  that  battle  of  Armageddon  which, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  every  Hindu  fears  — 
and  which,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  every  Pathan 
knows  must  come  some  day. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  India  goes  steadily 
on.  Notwithstanding  the  Western  sense  of 
justice  and  fairness  with  which  the  English 
are  ruling  this  country  of  diverse  nationalities, 
they  are  finding  —  exactly  as  the  Americans 
have  found  in  the  Philippines  —  that  it  is 
through  their  very  \'irtues  that  they  are  struck 
at.  In  their  heart  of  hearts,  the  natives  think 
the  white  men  fools  for  not  adopting  the 
more  ancient  and  roughshod  methods  of 
enforcing  respect  in  a  country  that  is  as  old 
as  time  —  and,  in  this  matter,  it  will  never 
grow  a  year  younger.  But  the  English  plod 
along  and  bear  the  White  Man's  Burden  with 
a  grin. 
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ACROSS  CENTRAL  AFRICA   BY   BOAT 


THE    ALEXANDER-GOSLING    EXPEDITION     THROUGH     THE    HEART    OF    THE 
SUDAN,  FROM  THE  NIGER  TO  THE  NILE,  NAVIGATING  SIXTEEN  LARGE  RIVERS 

BY 

EDGAR   ALLEN    FORBES 

(COlfPILED  PROM  LIEUTENANT  BOYD  ALKXANDER'S  DETAILED  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPEDITION,  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
PHOTOtJRAPIfS  BY  COURTESY  OF   MFSSRS.    LONGMANS,   GREEN  &  CO.,   N.   Y.) 


CROSSING  the  Dark  Conlincnl  by  boat 
is  something  new  in  the  line  of  African 
travel.  An  expedition  conducted  by 
three  young  officers  of  the  British  army,  with 
Lake  Chad  as  its  objective  point,  entered  Africa 
at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  1904  and  emerged 
at  the  Red  Sea  in  1907,  after  a  journey  of  more 
than  6,000  miles,  chiefly  by  water.  The 
purposes  of  the  expedition  are  shown  in  its 
geographical    and    scientific    achievements. 

(i)  Northern  Nigeria  (which  is  British  terri- 
tory) was  explored  and  scientifically  mapped 
after  eight  months'  difficult  work. 

(2)  Lake  Chad  was  found  to  be  only  half 
as  large  as  represented,  and  less  than  three 
feet  deep  on  an  average.  Moreover,  it  proved 
to  be  two  lakes,  separated  by  a  barrier  of  reeds 
fifteen  miles  wide. 

(3)  Three  large  unexplored  rivers  were  navi- 
gated and  mapped  —  the  Baumingi,  the  Kibali, 
and  the  Yei  —  rivers  which  may  some  day 
be  of  as  much  importance  as  the  Ohio,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Columbia  are  now. 


(4)  The  connecting  link  between  the  fauna 
of  the  Niger  and  of  the  Nile  was  supplied. 
Fifteen  new  species  of  birds  and  twenty 
mammals  unknown  to  science  were  discovered. 
As  a  further  contribution  to  science,  2,500 
bird-skins  (including  800  from  the  Chad  basin 
and  many  others  that  are  rare),  a  large  col- 
lection of  fishes,  and  the  skins  of  many  mammals 
were  brought  back.  Among  them  was  the  skin 
of  an  okapi  (said  to  be  the  rarest  animal  in 
the  world),  perhaps  the  first  ever  killed  by  a 
European.  Its  existence  was  previously  known 
chiefly  by  report  and  from  fragments  of  hide 
secured  from  natives.  The  okapi  shares  with  the 
giraffe  the  honor  of  being  sole  survivors  of  a 
once  extensive  group  that  lived  in  a  prehistoric 
period.  Two  collections  of  Lake  Chad  birds, 
secured  in  1822-24,  were  already  in  Europe, 
but  they  were  very  incomplete.  The  collection 
of  fishes  made  by  Captain  Gosling,  one  of  the 
three  officers,  is  the  first  from  Lake  Chad 
and  it  establishes  the  fact  that  they  are  identical 
with  those  of  both  the  Niger  and  the  Nile 
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basins,  pointing  to  some  previous  marine 
connection.  Many  of  the  same  fishes  are 
pictured  in  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

THE  PERSONNEL  OF  THE  EXPEDITION 

Each  of  the  four  white  men  connected 
with  this  party  was  especially  fitted  for  his 
task.  Three  of  them  were  young  officers  of  the 
type  that  makes  the  world  go  round  —  strong, 
seasoned,  resolute,  resourceful,  fearless  of 
man  or  beast.  The  leader  —  Lieutenant 
Boyd  Alexander  —  had  gone  through  five 
previous  expeditions  and  knew  exactly  what 
lo  expect;  moreover,  he  had  learned  from 
caravans  in  the  markets  of  the  Gold  Coast 
hinterland  what  kinds  of  goods  passed  as  the 
gold  standard  in  the  Chad  districts.  He 
was  also  a  naturalist  and  a  specialist  in  bird- 
lore. 

His  brother  —  Captain  Claud  Alexander,  of 
the  Scots  Guards  —  had  seen  active  sendee  in 
the  Boer  War,  in  which  he  was  wounded  while 
performing  an  act  of  gallantr)^  that  caused 
Lord  Methuen  to  mention  him  in  his 
dispatches.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  sur- 
veying, held  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  became  the  map-maker 
of  the  expedition.  He  could  map  a  region 
from  the  saddle,  without  stopping  his  horse, 
and  do  it  with  such  neatness  and  accuracy  that 
the  map  rarely  needed  retouching. 

Captain  R.  B.  (josling,  an  accomplished 
athlete,  was  noted  on  the  cricket,  football, 
and  polo  grounds  of  England  and  India.  He  saw 
active  army  service  first  in  the  Punjab  Hills  — 
where  he  was  one  of  only  a  few  officers  not 
incapacitated  by  fever  —  and  later  in  South 
Africa.  His  company  formed  part  of  the 
''  13th  M.  L",  celebrated  in  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
poems.  He  also  had  experience  as  a  hunter 
of  big  game,  but  his  instincts  were  those  of 
the  scientist.  He  never  slaughtered  ruth- 
lessly, and  he  took  exact  measurements  of 
every  animal  killed. 

Mr.  Talbot,  who  assisted  with  the  sur\-ey 
work  in  Northern  Nigeria  had  previously  shown 
his  efficiency  while  serving  with  the  Liberian 
Boundar)'  Commission. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
exploration  was  Jos^  Lopez,  who  had  been 
Lieutenant  Alexander's  body-servant  through- 
out all  his  former  expeditions.  He  had  seen 
active  service  in  Ashanti,  knew  the  principal 
dialect  of  Nigeria,  and  was  a  good  shot  and 
an  expert  bird-skinner.    To  his  loyalty  and 


judgment  on  several  occasions,  members  of 
the  expedition  owed  their  lives.  Once,  after 
having  gone  two  nights  and  a  day  without 
sleep,  he  rode  fifty  miles  through  the  African 
bush,  without  stopping,  to  bring  a  doctor. 

Of  these  five  who  went  in  at  the  Niger, 
only  Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander  and  ]os6  came 
out  at  the  Nile.  Captain  Claud  Alexander 
succumbed  to  "blackwater"  fever  near  Lake 
Chad  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  Captain 
Gosling  died  of  the  same  malady  two  years 
later  at  a  post  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  on  the 
highway  to  home.  His  death  was  due  to 
prolonged  exposure  in  the  effort  to  secure  an 
okapi.  Mr.  Talbot  returnal  to  England  after 
Lake  Chad  had  been  reached. 

The  rank-and-file  was  made  up  of  carriers 
(secured  by  Jos^  at  the  West  Coast),  of  which 
200  were  required  at  first.  Their  record  speaks 
well  for  the  West  African  Negro.  Two  of 
these  "boys,"  when  paid  off  at  the  Lake, 
were  entrusted  with  boxes  of  rare  bird-skins 
to  be  carried  500  miles  to  Lokoja,  and  they 
delivered  them  in  good  condition.  Five  others 
heard  after  they  had  left  the  Lake  for  home 
that  the  expedition  could  not  move  camp  for 
lack  of  carriers,  and  they  tramped  all  the  way 
back  to  help. 

The  "flag-ships*'  of  the  expedition  were 
two  steel  boats,  costing  about  $1,000  each. 
They  were  26  feet  long,  4^  feet  deep,  with 
6-foot  beam,  and  were  fitted  with  lug  sails. 
These  boats  were  made  in  sections  and  re- 
quired 48  men  to  carry  them  when  navigation 
became  impossible.  Sun-ey  instruments,  cam- 
eras, rifles,  tents,  a  large  grocery'  and  a 
small  department  store  made  up  the  outfit. 
A  gramophone  lightened  many  a  wearisome 
night  and  a  phonograph  invested  its  posses- 
sors with  supernatural  powers.  The  king 
of  Nassarawa,  for  example,  was  asked  to  pro- 
nounce a  royal  message  to  his  neighbor,  the 
king  of  Dorroro.  When  the  salutation  was 
reproduced  a  few  days  later  at  Dorroro,  the 
king  recognized  the  voice  and  began  to  look 
for  his  friend.  But  when  he  learned  that  the 
white  man  had  merely  imprisoned  the  voice 
of  the  other  chief,  his  face  became  ashen  mXh 
fear. 

THE  VOYAGE  UP  THE  NIGER 

Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  in  March, 
1904,  the  expedition  was  carried  in  five  days 
by  a  Government  stem-wheeler  to  Lokoja,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Niger  and  the  Benue.    The 
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air-line  distance  is  about  250  miles.  The  lower 
part  of  the  Niger  varies  in  width  from  800  yards 
to  two  miles;  back  of  the  river  is  an  open  bush 
country,  where  low-grade  natives  live  by  farm- 
ing and  fishing.  The  bird-life  gave  the  passen- 
gers their  chief  diversion.  Pelicans  and  sleepy- 
looking  ibis  were  plentiful,  with  here  and  there 
a  startled  flock  of  white  egrets  settling  on  a 
distant  tree  and  looking  like  clusters  of  white 
blossoms.  As  the  boat  passed  in  the  early 
morning  under  the  branches  of  wide-spreading 
trees,  it  awoke  thousands  of  giant  bats,  which 
sleep  hanging  to  the  limbs;  their  furry  bodies 
flashed  in  the  sunlight  like  gold  as  they  darted 
for  the  shadows  of  another  tree. 

At  Lokoja  the  boat-sections  were  put  together 
and  polers  secured  for  the  voyage  up  the  Benue 
to  Ibi,  about  200  miles.  The  Benue  has  an 
average  width  of  about  1,000  yards  and  is 
navigable  all  the  way,  but  the  boats  had  to  be 
poled  against  a  current  running  four  miles 
an  hour.  It  was  a  monotonous  journey 
through  an  uninteresting  countr}'.  There  was 
no  game  along  the  banks,  but  the  dead  trees 
were  alive  with  brilliant  bluejays  and  the 
mud-banks  were  honeycombed  with  the  nests 
of  scarlet  bee-eaters.  As  the  boat  passed, 
these  banks  "bristled  with  pointed  bills  and 
went  off  like  a  battery  of  guns,  shooting  out 
their  live  charges  with  red  shrieks  into  the 
air."  Occasionally  a  native  canoe  —  thirty 
feet  long,  made  from  a  single  tree,  laden  with 
passengers,  cattle,  and  produce  —  passed  on 
its  way  to  the  market  at  Lokoja.  Near  Ibi 
the  British  officers  of  the  Anglo-German 
Boundar}'  Commission  were  met  and  a  friendly 
luncheon  on  a  sand-bank  was  the  result. 

THE  SURVEY  OF  NORTHERN  NIGERIA 

Ibi,  which  was  reached  about  the  middle 
of  April,  is  the  central  market  of  the  Benue 
region  and  the  capital  of  a  province.  It  was 
once  an  important  outpost  of  the  Niger  Com- 
pany, but  is  now  a  fever-stricken  town  of  about 
6,000  and  is  a  hotbed  of  vice.  Here  the  party 
split  up,  to  unite  again  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Chad.  Captain  Alexander  and  Mr.  Talbot 
began  their  sur\'ey  work  in  the  direction  of 
the  Murchison  Range  and  covered  Northern 
Nigeria  as  far  as  Lake  Chad.  Captain  Gos- 
ling went  hunting  for  big  game.  Lieutenant 
Alexander  was  stricken  with  fever  and  returned 
to  Lokoja  to  recuperate,  after  which  he  made 
a  wide  detour  among  the  Fulani  villages  and 
thence  to  the  lake.     Jos^  became  the  admiral 


of  the  "fleet"  (two  boats  and  four  canoes) » 
which  followed  the  river.  In  this  way  a  large 
section  of  unknown  country  was  covered. 

The  sur\'ey  work  was  attended  with  diflTi- 
culties  of  many  kinds.  Fever  and  dysenter}' 
sapped  the  white  men's  strength;  a  carrier 
broke  one  of  the  essential  instruments;  natives 
frequently  stole  the  signal-flags  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  pieces  of  colored  cloth;  poisoned 
arrows  were  shot  from  the  bush,  and  once 
a  pitched  battle  became  necessary.  The 
mosquitoes  were  so  plentiful  that  they  some- 
times obscured  the  instruments  when  observa- 
tions were  being  taken  at  night.  The  region 
traversed  varied  all  the  way  from  a  forest 
thickly  tenanted  with  enormous  baboons  to 
a  walled  town  surrounded  by  fields  of  ripening 
millet  and  guinea-corn.  Here  the  king's 
two  wives  were  seen  perched  in  trees  to  scare 
away  the  birds,  while  the  monarch  was  sunning 
his  majesty  on  a  huge  rock  outside  the  palace 
gate. 

The  *' fleet''  had  meanwhile  proceeded  up 
the  Benue  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gongola  and 
ascended  that  river  for  eighteen  days  through 
a  famine-stricken  region  to  Ashaka,  a  town 
of  cripples,  flies,  and  dogs.  Here  Jos6  was 
joined  by  Captain  Gosling  and  the  boats  were 
carried  overland  to  the  Yo,  a  beautiful  little 
river  that  winds  its  way  through  the  thirsty 
plains  of  Northern  Nigeria  to  Lake  Chad. 
It  skirts  the  Great  Desert  and  the  only  green 
thing  is  the  fringe  along  its  banks.  From 
April  to  August  it  is  dr\\  It  has  the  distinction, 
however,  of  being  the  boundary  between 
British  and  French  territory  and  may,  there- 
fore, appear  in  history  later.  The  boats  w^ere 
reembarked  at  Gaidam,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  proceeded  without  incident  to  the 
lake. 

By  this  time  the  sur\-cying  party  had  ad- 
vanced to  Maifoni,  125  miles  southwest  of  the 
lake.  Once  a  town  of  10,000,  it  is  now  a 
village  of  mud-huts  surmounted  by  a  fort 
flying  the  British  flag,  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant and  a  company  of  the  West  African 
Frontier  Force.  Its  greatness  has  passed  on 
a  few  miles  to  Maidugari,  which  is  the  largest 
market  among  the  important  Bomu  peoples. 

Here  at  Maifoni,  summoned  by  special 
messengers,  all  the  members  of  the  expedition 
were  together  for  the  last  time,  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  five  months,  for  here  it  was  that  Claud 
Alexander  died.  There  were  tales  of  "the 
Service"  in  his  Uttle  room  in  the  sun-baked 
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E   CAMP    OF    THE    BRITISH  MEMBERS  OF   THE   ANGLO-GERMAN    BOUNDARY    COMMISSION 

ON  THE    BENUE    RIVER 
This  Cummission  settled  vcaccd  r;ucstions  of  boundary  between  the  two  Nigeria^  and  the  German  Cdlony  of  Kamcruxv 

which  adjoin**  them  on  the  southeast 


READY  FOR  AN  OVERLAND  TREK 


KANEMRU  SHEPHERDS 
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A    KERRI  KERRI    TOWN    IN    NORTHERN    NIGERIA 
The  conical  structures  aie  huts;  the  taller  onea,  nsembling  haystacks,  are  granaries 
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THE    NAVIGATION    OF    LAKE    CHAD 
The  boAts  were  often  draped  through  the  ttiud  for  mUi^s,  while  "outrunners*'  waded  in  adviince  in  seiirch  of 

water  deep  enough  to  float  the  boats 


THE    FINAL    PASSAGE    OF   THE    LAKE 
Along  a  naiTow,  winding  waterway  at  the  southern  end.     It  was  necessary  to  ctit  away  the  overlapping  reeds 
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THE    LAST    LAP  —  1907 
Lieutenant  AlcJEander  approaching  the  Upper  Nile 
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fort  by  day  and  a  "concert"  on  the  grapho- 
phone  at  night.  Then  would  come  a  native 
musician,  with  his  sweet- toned  alligata  pipe, 
to  march  up  and  down  outside  the  window  — 
because  it  sounded  to  the  sinking  officer  like 
the  bagpipes  of  the  Scots  Guards.  When 
the  end  came  he  was  buried  with  military 
honors  and  his  brother  covered  the  grave 
with  purple  thistles,  found  by  chance.  Then 
little  children  from  the  Freed  Slaves'  Home 
went  to  the  river  with  their  calabashes  and 
brought  mud  with  which  to  make  a  wall  about 
the  grave,  and  the  commandant  of,  the  fort 
made  a  cross  from  the  tin  lining  of  ammuni- 
tion-boxes. Then  the  others  picked  up  the 
survey  where  it  had  been  dropped  and  carried 
it  on  to  the  lake. 

EXPLORING  LAKE  CHAD 

Three  months  were  spent  in  the  exploration 
of  the  lake,  which  was  accomplished  by 
Lieutenant  Alexander  and  Jos^.  Mr.  Talbot, 
after  spending  Christmas  with  his  compan- 
ions, returned  to  England  by  way  of  Lokoja; 
Captain  Gosling  occupied  the  time  in  making 
his  collection  of  fishes  and  mammals. 

The  explorers  found  that  their  conception 
of  Lake  Chad  as  a  blue  inland  sea,  with  high 
banks  covered  with  vegetation  and  crowned 
with  waving  palms,  was  as  unreal  as  the 
mirage  that  sometimes  lured  them  on.  This 
is  Lieutenant  Alexander's  description  of  the 
lake  as  it  is:  "Imagine  a  large  pool  in  a 
grass-grown  plain,  lying  shallow  like  water 
in  the  palm  of  an  outstretched  hand,  formed 
by  rivulets  of  rain  coming  to  rest  in  the  gentle 
depression  of  an  otherwise  flat  surface  —  and 
you  have  a  miniature  Lake  Chad."  Before 
an  attempt  was  made  to  cross  it,  it  seemed  to 
stretch  away  "in  a  broad  sheet  to  the  south, 
beneath  a  sky  of  tender  green,  while  behind 
us  the  sun  set  with  a  glorious  flare  of  crimson." 
But  the  illusion  was  soon  dispelled. 

Loneliness  is  the  spirit  that  haunts  it  and 
the  timid  fishermen  disappear  so  mysteriously 
.  that  many  tribes  firmly  believe  them  to  be 
mermen.  The  western  shore  is  a  vnde,  barren 
plain;  but  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  east 
it  brings  the  water  upon  it  for  several  himdred 
yards  —  more  silently  than  the  flow  of  the  tide. 
The  water  recedes  so  suddenly  that  great  fish 
are  left  stranded.  The  northern  shore  is  barren, 
but  a  prosperous  region  stretches  away  to  the 
east  and  south.  The  width  of  the  lake  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Yo  was  formerly  marked 


on  the  maps  as  sixty  miles,  but  Alexander 
found  it  to  be  only  thirty.  The  southern 
basin,  marked  ninety  miles,  proved  to  be  only 
forty-five. 

The  first  voyage  on  the  lake  was  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  eastern  shore  straight  across  from 
Kaddai.  Five  days'  rations  were  taken,  but 
it  was  three  weeks  before  the  half-star%'ed 
party  returned.  They  had  taken  a  plumb-line 
to  sound  the  water's  depth,  but  found  it  neces- 
sary to  get  out  of  the  boat  frequently  and  drag 
it  along  through  the  mud.  When  the  super- 
stitious boatmen  were  required  to  wade  out 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  LAKE  CHAD 
The  dotted  outline  shows  the  original  water-line 

in  the  slimy,  black  mud  for  half  a  mile  in  the 
search  for  water  deep  enough  to  float  the  boat, 
they  expected  the  mermen  to  drag  them  down 
into  the  depths.  After  a  vain  effort  to  find 
a  passage  to  the  south,  the  crew  returned. 

A  second  voyage  was  made  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Yo.  The  eastern  shore  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  upper  lake  were  explored 
and  an  effort  made  to  cut  through  the  barrier 
to  the  south,  but  this  proved  futile.  It  was 
then  determined  to  move  the  camp  southward 
to  Kukawa  and  make  the  third  voyage  from 
that  point.  On  this  second  trip,  they  had  the 
unusual  opportunity  of  seeing  a  herd  of  sixty 
hippopotami. 

This  being  the  limit  of  British  territory,  the 
escort  of  soldiers  had  been  sent  back  and  the 
carriers  paid  off.  All  efforts  to  get  substitutes 
failed  and   it   required    six   weeks  to  move 
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twenty-seven  miles.  The  passage  of  the  lake 
was  successfully  made  in  this  attempt,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  cut  through  stretches  of  marsh 
and  reeds  that  lay  between  the  spaces  of  open 
water.  At  night  they  were  attacked  by  three 
species  of  mosquitoes,  one  as  large  as  a  house- 
fly. Sleep  was  impossible;  the  boatmen  sat 
through  the  night  in  water  up  to  their  necks 
and  the  pet  dog  howled  with  pain.  Strange 
to  say,  no  fever  resulted  from  these  attacks. 
When  the  boat  at  last  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Shari  and  the  native  captain  saw  solid 
ground  instead  of  mud,  he  sprang  ashore  in 
his  joy  and  ate  a  mouthful  of  the  earth. 

IN  THE  CONGO  COUNTRY 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  "fleet'' 
entered  the  Shari  and  headed  for  the  French 
Congo.  The  Shari  is  another  international 
line,  400  yards  wide,  and  so  stocked  with  fish 
that  the  natives  float  down  the  stream  on  logs 
and  scoop  them  up  with  hand-nets.  The 
joyful  fact  that  this  was  the  white  man's  country 
was  revealed  by  a  wretched  outpost  flying  the 
tricolor  of  France;  the  flag  was  lowered  three 
times  in  salute  as  they  passed.  The  first 
important  village  was  the  walled  town  of 
Gulfei,  which  is  also  a  great  market.  Blasts 
of  trumpets  and  the  roll  of  drums  greeted  the 
"fleet,"  and  the  entire  population  was  assem- 
bled on  a  sand-bank,  scarcely  a  man  being 
under  six  feet  in  height.  The  sullan,  in  gorgeous 
costume  and  with  a  tall  turban  surmounting 
his  six  and  a  half  feet,  was  surrounded  with 
all  the  majesty  that  can  hedge  about  a  native 
chief.  Lieutenant  Alexander  was  lifted  into 
the  saddle  of  a  richly  caparisoned  white  horse 
and  escorted  by  the  sultan  through  the  town. 
Pandemonium  was  the  order  of  the  day  and 
nothing  was  too  good  for  the  white  man. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  lake,  Fort  Lamy  was  reached,  a  straggling 
town  surmounted  by  the  chateau  of  the  French 
conwnandant.  This  is  also  a  "commercial 
centre,''  for  the  rich  caravans  from  Tripoli 
pass  this  way  on  their  journey  to  the  Wadai 
country.  Here  the  governor  of  the  Terri- 
loire  du  Chad  entertained  the  expedition  at 
dinner  with  all  the  courtesy  of  his  race.  Across 
the  river  from  Fort  Lamy  is  the  German  post 
of  Kusseri,  at  which  a  call  was  made  as  a  matter 
of  international  diplomacy.  With  the  aid  of 
two  dictionaries.  Captain  Stieber,  the  com- 
mandant, also  gave  a  dinner. 

Not  another  important  town  was  seen  for 


three  or  four  hundred  miles.  The  magnificent 
river  flowed  through  a  silent  land  where  for 
days  not  a  canoe  was  to  be  seen.  At  one  point 
Captain  Gosling  watched  a  herd  of  hippopo- 
tami at  play  and  then  walked  suddenly  upon 
a  troop  of  eight  lions.  After  leaving  Fort 
Archambault,  where  a  French  captain  and  a 
company  of  Senegalese  were  met,  the  expedi- 
tion halted  for  a  "side-trip"  up  the  Bamingi, 
a  tributary  of  the  Shari.  The  natives  along 
this  stream  were  so  wild  that  every  effort  to 
get  within  speaking-distance  failed.  Finally, 
somebody  thought  of  the  looking-glasses  in 
stock.  When  the  sunlight  was  flashed  from 
these  upon  a  group  of  men,  they  shrank  in 
terror.  Then  arose  a  hero  among  them; 
stepping  forward,  he  looked  it  full  in  the  face 
and  caught  a  sight  of  himself.  A  wondering 
smile  came  over  his  ugly  features  and  then  he 
went  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter.  Both 
parties  were  soon  good  friends.  Returning 
to  the  Shari,  the  voyage  continued  up  its  other 
main  branch,  the  Gribingi,  as  far  as  the  French 
post  of  Fort  Crampel.  From  this  point  it 
was  necessary  to  transport  the  boats  over  the 
watershed  of  the  Ubangui  and  reach  that  river 
at  Kemmo. 

THE  HIGHWAY  TO  HOME 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  when  the  Ubangui 
River  came  into  view,  for  the  route  would 
henceforth  be  eastward  in  the  direction  of 
home.  The  Ubangui  is  the  chief  tributar}- 
of  the  Congo  and  is  1,200  yards  wide  at  this 
point.  Here,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  conti- 
nent, they  came  upon  a  Catholic  mission  in 
charge  of  four  priests,  who  conduct  a  school 
that  will  some  day  be  referred  to  as  the  begin- 
ning of  industrial  training  of  an  important 
region. 

Just  east  of  Banzyville,  where  they  caught 
their  first  sight  of  the  Congo  flag  —  a  golden 
star  on  a  blue  ground  —  the  expedition  spent 
its  second  Christmas  in  Africa.  Captain 
Gosling  killed  a  waterbuck  for  the  occasion 
and  a  native  chief  sent  calabashes  of  wine 
for  the  '*boys,"  who  were  also  given  presents 
from  the  stores.  After  the  feast,  the  leader 
of  the  *' boys''  requested  permission  to  present 
a  drama  of  their  own  composing,  entitled: 
"The  White  Men."  The  characters  of  the 
play  included  all  the  leaders  of  the  expedition 
and  an  elephant,  a  lion,  and  a  little  bird  —  all 
impersonated  by  the  boatmen.  The  main 
plot    was    that    Captain    Gosling,    a    mighty 
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hunter,  pursued  the  largest  elephant  in  the 
forest,  and  got  it  —  while  Lieutenant  Alexan- 
der stalked  the  smallest  bird,  and  got  it.  The 
mimicry  of  the  players  and  their  caricature 
of  the  leaders  made  this  ** first-night"  per- 
formance more  than  a  clever  jest. 

THE  GLOOM  OF  THE  CONGO  FOREST 

A  month  later  the  onward  course  was  halted 
for  an  okapi  hunt.  A  day's  journey  from 
the  river  brought  the  party  into  the  depths 
of  the  great  forest,  where  the  sunlight  was 
swallowed  up  in  gloom.  The  oppressiveness 
of  the  Congo  forest  is  so  overwhelming  that 
the  natives  keep  close  together  in  passing  along 
the  dark  trail,  and  birds  that  fight  each  other 
in  the  sunlight  struggle  through  the  under- 
growth with  all  their  natural  enmities  subdued 
by  the  haunting  fear  of  the  perpetual  twilight. 
This  is  what  the  African  forest  looks  like  by  day : 

''The  long  coils  of  the  creepers  hang  down 
from  the  trees  dripping  like  dreadful  watersnakes, 
and  the  ash-white  rubber  saplings  look  like  pale 
spectres  in  the  gloom  of  the  great  trees.  Then 
the  darkness,  that  at  first  seemed  so  peaceful 
and  hushed,  grows  terrible  —  like  a  live  thing 
struggling  in  the  meshes  of  the  trees,  captive  from 
some  night  that  passed  through  the  forest 
long  ago.  And  the  traveler  hastens  on  with  eyes 
thirsting  for  the  light  that  lies  ahead  like  a  precious 
desert-pool  where  the  trees  at  length  give  way. 
Here  chattel ing  weaver-birds,  in  bright  plumage 
of  scarlet  and  black,  and  tiny  sun-birds  of  beauti- 
ful lustre  hues,  hovering  round  a  blossom  tree  in 
the  sunlight,  pass  wonderful  as  a  dream  —  and 
in  a  few  steps  one  is  swaUowed.up  again  in  the 
night  of  the  trees." 

It  is  at  night  that  the  forest  becomes  really 
alive,  for  all  the  animals  except  the  antelopes 
and  the  wild  pigs  arc  nocturnal  in  habits. 
Even  the  branches  of  the  trees  become  sound- 
ing posts  vibrating  with  the  noises  of  innumer- 
able forms  of  life.  If  the  white  man  fall 
asleep,  he  is  perhaps  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  rain-drops  pattering  on  the  roof  of  his  hut, 
only  to  find  that  it  is  the  noise  of  myriads  of 
white  ants  crawling  over  the  dry  leaves. 

It  was  in  this  forest  regipn  that  the  okapi 
was  at  last  found.  Captain  Gosling  had  been 
hunting  for  weeks  and  returned  empty-handed. 
Just  then  a  "boy"  came  into  camp  with  a 
load  of  meat  and  a  note  from  Jos^,  saying 
that  he  had  killed  an  okapi  and  this  was  its 
meat.  He  had  followed  it  for  three  days  and 
found  that  it  traveled  in  a  circle  and  in\'ariably 


passed  between  two  certain  trees;  it  was  then 
trapped  in  a  pit  between  the  trees.  While 
John,  the  cook,  prepared  the  first  okapi  cutlets 
^hat  a  white  man  is  known  to  have  tasted,  the 
skin  was  brought  to  camp.  There  were  no 
depressed  spirits  that  night. 

The  voyage  up  the  Ubangui  (known  as  the 
Welle  higher  up)  was  continued  until  Captain 
Gosling  came  down  with  "blackwater"  fever. 
He  withstood  the  immediate  attack,  but  it 
reappeared  three  months  later  at  the  Belgian 
post  of  Niangara.  Fortunately,  a  medical 
officer  was  stationed  there,  but  the  strong 
hunter's  system  had  been  undermined.  After 
two  and  a  half  years  of  vigorous  work,  he  died 
within  easy  reach  of  the  homeland.  In  him 
the  British  army  unquestionably  lost  a  valuable 
young  officer. 

Lieutenant  Alexander,  after  burying  the 
last  of  his  comrades  with  military  honors 
near  the  graves  of  twelve  other  white  men, 
continued  the  route  toward  the  Nile.  On 
June  25th  he  was  at  Dungu,  where  he  found 
a  Norwegian  commandant  with  400  men. 
A  few  days  later  he  began  the  exploration  of 
the  Kibali  River,  which  had  never  before  been 
navigated.  The  attempt  was  beset  with  peril, 
but  it  was  successfully  finished,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  boats  were  now  full  of  holes. 

MAKING  THE  LAST  LAP 

A  two-days'  trek  across  the  watershed 
brought  the  expedition  to  Yei,  on  the  river  of 
that  name.  Yei  is  a  Belgian  post  within  five 
days  of  Redjaf,  on  the  Nile,  but  Lieutenant 
Alexander  decided  to  navigate  the  Yei,  if  pos- 
sible. By  way  of  precaution,  the  maps  and 
collections  were  sent  overland  to  Redjaf  and 
thence  to  Gondokoro,  and  the  last  exploration 
began  on  October  15th.  Two  boatmen  were 
lost  in  the  descent.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
where  the  river  would  lead,  but  they  came  at 
last  in  sight  of  two  pieces  of  bunting,  faded 
and  torn,  but  it  was  a  glad  sight  for  British 
eyes.  An  old  chief,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
his  head-man,  was  preceded  by  a  man  carrying 
the  Union  Jack  and  the  flag  of  Egypt  —  it  was 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  at  last!  On  De- 
cember 13th  a  long  march  brought  the  party 
to  the  village  of  Gaba  Shambi.  As  he  neared 
the  town,  Lieutenant  Alexander  observed 
with  languid  interest  the  approach  of  a  string 
of  donkeys  —  then  a  smart-looking  English- 
man! Forgetting  that  he  wore  a  ragged  shirt, 
running  trousers,  and  sandals  made  from  a 
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waterbuck's  hide,  the  explorer  rushed  forward 
to  grasp  his  hand,  but  the  Englishman  stared 
at  him  in  amazement.  A  few  words  of  expla- 
nation set  everything  right,  and  the  English- ' 
man,  Major  Buckworth,  told  him  to  help  him- 
self out  of  the  stores  at  the  station.  '  The  next 
morning,  with  a  loud  shout  from  the  "boys," 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  Nile  —  the  end  of 


all  their  troubles.  The  collections  were  brought 
up  from  Gondokoro  and  all  embarked  on  the 
steamer  for  Khartoum.  Here  the  fifteen 
remaining  **boys"  were  paid  oJQF  and  started 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  while  Lieutenant 
Alexander  and  ]os6  took  train  for  Port  Sudan, 
to  begin  their  own  pilgrimage  to  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover. 


CROSSING  THE  GREAT  DIVIDE  BY 
ELECTRICITY 

THE    PLANS    OF    THE    CHICAGO.    MILWAUKEE   AND   ST.    PAUL.   THE   NORTHERN    PACIFIC. 
AND  THE  HARRIMAN  LINES  FOR  THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THEIR  MOUNTAIN  DIVISIONS 

BY 

F.  G.  MOORHEAD 


WITHIN  two  years,  freight  and  pas- 
senger trains  will  be  lifted  over 
the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  on 
the  backbone  of  the  continent  and  dropped 
into  the  inland  empire  of  the  Northwest  by 
electric  power.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad  is  harnessing  the  **swift- 
waters''  of  the  St.  Joe  River  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Idaho  and  Eastern  Washington 
division  of  its  new  transcontinental  line.  In 
the  **  swift  waters''  of  the  St.  Joe,  a  compara- 
tively little  known  river  of  northern  Idaho, 
flows  enough  power  to  drive  500  Mogul 
engines  with  160  miles  of  train,  which  is 
more  than  the  St.  Paul  system  now  operates 
on  all  its  lines. 

.  The  sur\Tying  of  the  proposed  dams  has  been 
completed  and  work  on  the  first  of  them 
at  the  head  of  Mica  Creek  was  begun  last 
September.  This  structure  will  be  between 
800  and  900  feet  long  and  about  40  feet 
high.  Other  dams  will  be  built  every  few  miles 
along  the  "swiftwatcrs'*  between  the  mouth 
of  Mica  Creek  and  Black  Joe.  They  will 
be  so  close  together  that  they  will  back 
water  from  one  to  the  other,  making  prac- 
tically a  long,  lock-divided  lake.  The  dam 
at  Little  Falls  will  be  eighty-six  feet  high 
and  will  back  water  for  twelve  miles  up 
the  river;  but  the  others  will  be  lower,  for  in 
most  places  the  railroad  track  will  be  only 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  riven   Theoretically, 


200,000  horse-power  can  be  developed  on  this 
one  river-reach  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  cost 
of  development  is  placed  by  the  railroad 
officials  at  about  $45  per  horse-power.  Ap- 
proximately $9,000,000  will  be  expended,  but 
part  of  this  is  for  the  land  which  the  artificial 
lake  will  submerge.  One  ranch  was  recently 
sold  to  the  company  at  $125  an  acre. 

In  addition  to  driving  the  heavy  transcon- 
tinental trains  across  the  Bitter  Roots,  the 
electric  power  will  be  used  for  developing  the 
latent  possibilities  of  this  section.  The  land 
adjacent  to  the  new  line  abounds  with  timber. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary  to  float  the 
logs  down  the  St.  Joe  River  to  Lake  Coeur 
d'Alfine,  but  from  now  on  the  sawmills  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  forest. 

The  St.  Joe  is  primitive  country,  given  over 
to  Indians  and  to  Nature,  untouched  by  rail- 
road track.  Last  summer,  however,  work  was 
begun  on  a  large  sawmill  at  the  town  of  St.  Joe, 
and  the  summer  cf  1908  is  to  see  a  $1,500,000 
wood-pulp  papermill  at  the  same  place.  St. 
Maries,  thirty  miles  farther  down  the  river, 
is  also  to  have  a  sawmill  and  a  number  of  other 
industries  which  will  derive  their  power  from 
the  harnessed  ''swift waters. ' '  One  company, 
subsidiary  to  the  railroad  company,  has 
recently  acquired  28,000  acres  adjacent  to 
the  river  and  the  new  line  of  railroad.  Some 
of  this  timber  land  will  yield  as  much  as 
10,000,000  cubic  feet  to  the  quarter-section. 
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Tributarj'  to  the  St.  Joe,  St.  Maries,  and  Coeur  and  flow  into  Salt  Creek.    It  is  thought  Curtis 

d'Altoe  rivers,  and  to  Lake  Cceur  d'Altoe,  is  working  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 

it  is  estimated  that  there  are    25,000,000,000  which  has  had  several  crews  in  that  vicinity  during 

cubic  feet  of  standing  timber,  or  enough  to  ^^^  P^st  year  ascertaining  the  amount  of  power 

keep    all    of  the  sawmills  of  the  half-dozen  ^^  ^  developed  from  the  different  strums,  with 

sawmill    towns    in   operation   for   iso  years,  ^  ^^  P^^.^^y  ^^  ^^^^T«  ''  ^f^f  ^^  m  the 

J     .          1  •  1    ^-         vT  ^u     ^-    u       '  ^      -^      ,  operation  of  trains  over  the  mountains  when  the 

dunng  which  time    if  the  timber  is  property  ^^    ^  ^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^  ^          ^^  ^^^^., 

cut,  nearly  three  full-grown  crops  will    have 

matured.  Superfluous  power  may  be  trans-  That  there  is  water-power  in  plenty  for  all 
mitted  to  the  immense  lead  mines  of  the  Coeur  comers  is  conceded.  Engineering  experts  have 
d'A16ne  district,  now  dependent  on  Spokane,  placed  the  aggregate  for  the  state  of  Wash- 
almost  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  ington  alone  at  3,000,000  horse-power,  dis- 

Other    transcontinental    lines    are    prepar-  tributed  as  follows: 

ing   to  save   hauling   coal   for  their  enpnes  ^.^,^^^                    '                           Horse-power 

to  bum  while  going  over  the  mountams.     The  Spokane                                                    400,000 

Great    Northern    has    ordered    four    100-ton  Columbia                                                   400,000 

electric  locomotives  to  be  used  in  handling  its     Chelan 300,000 

trains    through    the  Cascade  Tunnel.    They     Pend  d'Oreillc 200,000 

will  be  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1908,  when     Kettle  200,000 

it  is  hoped  the  great  power-dam  in  the  Cas-     Yakima 200,000 

cades   will   be   finished.     These   new   three-     ^^^^ 200,000 

phase  locomotives  are  the  first  of  their  type  to     ^^^^^^ i^^^ 

be  used  for  railroad  service  in  this  country,  and  wrenatchee                                                 koooo 

they  are  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any  chiwaukum                                              loo'ooo 

in  Europe.     Each  locomotive  will  be  equipped     Snoquahnie 100,000 

with  four  motors  rated  at  325  horse-power,  ^    Puyallup 75,000 

which  will  make  them  able  to  haul  a  1,000     Entiat  7 5, 000 

ton  train  (or  about  100  loaded  cars)  at  a  speed     Cedar 75,ooo 

of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  up  a  2  per  cent,  grade.     Nesqually 25,000 

The  motors  will  be  used  for  ** braking''  on  a     Nooksack 25,000 

down-grade  as  well  as  for  hauling  when  going     fj^^,  25,000 

up.     Going  down  they  will  be  used  as  gen-     g^^^^^^^e^^, J!'^ 

erators,   assisting  the  air-brakes  in    holding  '^' 

the  train  and  making  additional  current  for  Approximately  10  per  cent,  of  this  has  been 

the    line.    That    Mr.    Harriman    has    long  developed.    In  Spokane  and   vicinity  alone, 

planned  a  similar  move  is  well  known.    AI-  over  three  hundred  miles  of  electric  railroad 

ready  the  Southern  Pacific  is  electrifying  its  are  operated  by  converted  water-power,  while 

suburban  roads  around  San  Francisco.    The  the  coast  cities  utilize  large  amounts.    But 

great    problem    of    the  Union    Pacific  —  the  the  projects  which  are  planned,  or  those  actually  • 

thirty  miles  of  heavy  grade  o^^er  the  Sierra  under  construction,  have  a  much  wider  sweep 

Nevada  Mountains  —  may  be  solved  by  elec-  than  any  in  existence  now. 

trification,  for  the  electric  locomotives  have  With  the  power  of  Chelan  Falls,  it  is  proposed 

less   diflftculty  with  heavy  grades  than  steam  to  run  an  electric  railway  from  Spokane  to 

locomotives  have.  Puget  Sound  and  another  from  Wenatchee, 

Early  in  October,   a   press  dispatch  from  the  famous  fruit  country,  north  to  the  inter- 
Eugene,  Ore.,  said:  national  boundary.    Among  many  other  pro- 
jects is  that  of  the  Big  Bend  Water-Power 

*'  S.  W.  Curtis,  of  San  Francisco,  who  during  Company.    Sixteen  thousand  horse-power  will 

the  past  two  years  has  made  numerous  filings  on  b^  developed  at  one  site,  but  the  company  has 

water-power  sites  on  several  chfiFerent  streams  m  j^^    ^^^^^^    ^j    ^,^^                 f^,      ^^ere 

western    Oregon,    mcluding  the  McKenzie,   the  °,          .                  ,                '^'^      ,,...  '    , 

Willamette,  and  the  Santilm    rivers,    has   filed  }^'J°    °  f?'««  horse-power  additional  can 

with  the  clerk  of  Lane  County  a  notice  of  appro-  ^e  developed  at  a  comparatively  smaU  outlay, 

priation  of  12,000  inches  of  the  waters  of  Odell  The  power  will  be  used  on  a  line  to  be  built 

Lake  in  the  eastern  end  of  Lane  County.    He  between  Spokane    and    Wallace,    Ida.,    and 

has  located  a  canal  to  extend  several  miles  west  some  of  it  may  be  used  by  the  Oregon  Railway 
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and  Navigation  Company,  which  is  said  to  be 
planning  the  electrification  of  its  line  in  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho. 

Of  the  various  power  rivers  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  the  Spokane  River  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable.  Experts  say  that  there 
is  probably  not  another  stream  in  the  United 
States  so  accessible  for  the  development  of  en- 
ergy. From  its. source  in  Lake  Cccur  d'A16ne, 
thirty-four  miles  east  of  Spokane,  it  has  a 
fall  of  1,224  feet  to  its  mouth,  at  the  confluence 
with  the  Columbia  River.  The  altitude  at 
its  source  is  2,124  feet;  on  its  way  to  Spokane 
it  has  a  fall  of  369  feet,  and  in  passing  through 
the  heart  of  the  manufacturing  district  the 
fall  is  132  feet  in  440  yards. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 


there  are  such  falls  as  the  Snoqualmie,  268 
feet  in  height  and  of  large  volume.  Part  of 
this  energy  has  been  appropriated  in  furnishing 
power  to  cities  on  Puget  Sound.  Cedar  River, 
and  the  Nooksack,  Skagit,  Stillaguamish,  Sky- 
nomish,  Snoqualmie,  and  numerous  other 
falls  on  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Olym- 
pic and  Chelan  Mountains,  and  the  Tumwater 
and  Chelan  Falls,  with  others  of  smaller  volume, 
furnish  almost  imlimited  power. 

The  development  that  has  already  taken 
place  marks  the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which 
the  use  of  water-power  will  help  to  save  the  di- 
minishing coal  fields,  and  if  the  electrification  of 
the  railroads  becomes  general,  to  turn  over  many 
thousands  of  cars  that  are  now  carrying  co^l  for 
the  railroads'  use  to  the  other  uses  of  commerce. 


GARI    MELCHERS 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  PAINTER  WHO  HAS  RECEIVED 
MORE     RECOGNITION     ABROAD     THAN    AT    HOME 

BY 

C.  LEWIS  HIND 


THE  Englishman  wandering  over  Amer- 
ica, if  he  happens  to  be  interested  in 
the  arts,  meets  delightful  surprises  and 
unexpected  interests,  ranging  from  the  splendor 
of  the  modem  architecture  to  the  lyricism  of 
the  modem  landscape. 

In  Buffalo  I  found  a  loan-collection  of 
Impressionist  pictures  more  catholic  than  any 
exhibition  I  have  seen  in  Paris  or  in  London. 
In  Detroit  I  paused  a  moming  to  enjoy,  at  the 
house  of  an  enlightened  collector,  the  most 
complete  ingathering  of  Whistler's  works  in 
the  world.  In  Washington  there  is  an  unfor- 
gettable statue  by  Saint- Gaudens  more  impres- 
sive than  any  modern  bronze  in  Europe. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  surprises.  Let  them 
pass  for  the  moment.  The  subject  of  this 
paper  is  Gari  Melchers,  American  painter- 
craftsman,  and  I  am  writing  it  because  for 
years  I  have  known  the  pictures  and  the  man 
well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  the  man 
and  his  achievement  are  indissolubly  one. 
He  lives  to  paint:  he  would  rather  paint  than 
do  anything  else;  life  to  him  would  be  barren 
and  tedious  without  his  craft.    Most  other 


painters  have  ulterior  interests  and  relaxa- 
tions —  his  relaxation  is  to  tum  from  painting 
the  figure  to  painting  landscape.  When, 
not  long  ago,  he  rented  a  room  on  the  water- 
front, to  study  the  North  River,  that  was  his 
holiday,  his  Newport  or  Atlantic  City. 

George  Moore  once  remarked  to  me,  "How 
should  I  fill  the  day  if  I  didn't  write  books? 
I  don't  want  to  read.  I  loathe  exercise.  I 
can't  see  my. friends  until  the  evening,  so  I 
pass  the  time  writing  books.  It  bores  me  less 
than  anything  else."  Painting  fills  Gari  Mel- 
chers's  time;  but  it  does  not  bore  him,  any  more 
than  it  really  bores  George  Moore  to  write 
books.  For  we  all  groan  or  skip,  according  to 
mood  or  health,  along  the  line  of  least  resistance 
— whether  it  be  painting,  shooting  big  game, 
composing  sonnets,  or  trimming  hats.  I 
stispect  that,  outside  of  painting,  most  di- 
versions bore  Gari  Melchers.  He  is  a  worker. 
Work  begets  work.  The  zest  increases  the 
more  we  concentrate,  if  worr)'  does  not  inter- 
vene. Mr.  Melchers  loves  long  spells  of 
solitary  labor  —  months  of  it  —  and  resents  the 
inroads  of  other  folks'  allurements.    Yet  he 
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is  a  buoyant  host  and  a  good  comrade:  a  fierce 
talker  too,  at  times,  and  domineering  when 
interested  or  indignant.  But  he,  like  other 
craftsmen  who  work  intensely,  is  innately 
contemptuous  of  talk,  so  futile  even  if  agreeable. 
Psychology  does  not  interest  him.  He  is  con- 
cerned with  the  thing  done,  with  the  result,  not 
with  the  reasons.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  painter. 
I  remember  a  social  function  at  his  studio. 
He  played  the  part  of  host  with  fervor,  but 
from  my  quiet  comer  I  docketed  him  among 
the  good  men  of  the  world  struggling  against 
temporary  adversity.  The  time  came  for  the 
guests  to  depart.  I  was  the  last  to  leave. 
Happening  to  return,  before  I  had  closed  the 
door,  for  something  forgotten,  I  caught  sight 
of  him  beyond  the  passage  leading  to  the 
studio,  flushed,  eager,  gazing  upon  his  work. 
There  was  a  look  on  his  face  that  the  pleasant 
social  interlude  had  not  been  able  to  evoke  — 
happiness,  exhilaration,  purpose  —  the  look 
of  one  who  has  found  something  of  which  he 
had  been  bereft,  the  look  of  the  artist,  face 
to  face  with  his  art  containing  all  the  bitter- 
sweet potentialities  of  triumph  or  failure. 

In  his  studios  in  Paris  and  Holland,  and 
during  the  past  winter  in  New  York,  I  have 
seen  many  pictures  by  Gari  Melchers  —  just 
beginning,  in  progression,  and  finished  — 
and  I  have  always  felt  that  he  is  a  man  who 
counts,  who  must  be  considered  seriously  in 
any  estimate  of  modem  art,  American  or 
European,  a  craftsman  who  is  striving 
toward  perfection  in  his  craft;  an  artist  who 
abhors  the  pretty  and  facile,  preferring  even 
what  the  world  calls  **  ugliness"  if  it  but  posses- 
ses strength  and  virility;  a  temperament  that 
has  evolved  into  a  character  whose  aim  is  to 
be  entirely  itself,  following  its  own  develop- 
ment, disdainful  of  and  indifferent  to  passing 
art  fashions  or  the  shibboleths  of  the  nine- 
day  schools  and  cliques  posturing  in  the  folds 
of  some  master's  robe. 

Kipling  carved  over  his  desk,  placed  in  a 
room  facing  a  street,  the  sentence:  "Oft  was  I 
weary  when  I  toiled  at  thee."  Gari  Melchers 
painted  on  the  door  of  his  studio  crowning 
the  dunes,  overlooking  the  ocean,  "Wahr 
und  KJar"— truth  and  clarity. 

Although  I  had  studied  many  of  his  pictures, 
sign-marked  with  truth  and  clarity,  it  was  a 
deprivation  to  know  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
representative  collection  of  his  works.  A 
completely  representative  collection  is,  of 
course,    impossible.    The   state    galleries    of 


Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  Munich,  Dresden  do  not 
loan  their  treasures,  and  his  frescos  of  "  Peace ' ' 
and  "War"  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington  (which,  in  my  opinion,  share 
with  Mr.  Sargent's  frieze  of  "The  Prophets," 
at  Boston,  the  distinction  of  being  the  finest 
frescos  in  America)  must  ever  remain  on  those 
august  walls.  So,  when,  one  morning  toward 
the  end  of  last  January,  I  received  a  card 
announcing  an  exhibition  of  thirty-four  pictures 
by  Melchers  at  the  Cottier  gallery  in  New 
York,  I  felt  that  here  was  one  more  of  the 
delightful  surprises  and  unexpected  interests 
that  America  offers  to  the  wandering  art  critic. 

The  wise  connoisseur  values  his  first,  swift, 
impressionistic  glance  round  a  collection  of 
pictures.  The  eye  is  fresh;  the  antenncB  of 
the  senses  are  alert;  the  perceptions  gamer 
the  impression  of  the  full  granary,  and  are 
content  to  postpone  an  individual  examina- 
tion of  the  grain.  A  glance,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  of  exhilaration.  There 
was  nothing  anaemic  about  the  canvases; 
no  fumbling;  no  pretentious  pseudo-classicism; 
no  desire  to  convey  a  moral,  or  tell  a  story, 
just  the  straightforward  thing,  beautiful  if 
the  object  happened  to  be  beautiful, as  "Little 
Constance,"  the  very  flower  and  freshness  of 
childhood  caught  in  the  very  act  of  its  rosy 
and  restless  allure :  ugly,  if  the  object  happened 
to  be  ugly,  as  "The  Stevedore."  Yet  what 
is  ugliness?  The  figure  of  a  stevedore  is  not 
really  ugly.  Ask  his  mother;  ask  his  sweet- 
heart? Beauty  and  ugliness  are  matters  of 
individual  taste  or  geography.  We  call  this 
stevedore  ugly  because  his  type  does  not  happen 
to  commend  itself  to  Fifth  Avenue  and  Bond 
Street.  Any  pitiable  or  plain  thing  can  become 
beautiful  under  the  magic  of  fine  craftsman- 
ship and  light  —  the  carcass  of  an  ox  by  Rem- 
brandt, a  fat  ballet-girl  by  Degas,  or  an  old 
won^n's  nude  torso  by  Rodin.  Remember 
what  the  great  Sir  Joshua  said:  "A  battered 
silk  hat  can  be  beautiful.  There  is  light  and 
shade  upon  it." 

But  my  consideration  of  "The Stevedore" 
must  •  await  its  turn.  I  looked  round  the 
walls.  What,  kind  of  a  painter  is  this?  A 
spperb  draftsman!  A  frank  colorist! 
Those  attributes  are  evident  to  the  most  casual 
eye.  A  man  concerned  solely  with  his  model, 
who  is  keener  to  consider  a  problem  in  painting 
than  to  produce  an  effect  of  conventional 
beauty.  Simple  themes  attract  him:  goat- 
herds; shepherdesses;  a  fairy-tale  told    to    a 
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child;  two  girls  wandering  in  the  dunes,  as  in 
the  picture  called  simply,  "Sisters,"  owned  by 
Mr.  Reisinger,  with  its  delightful  and  personal 
color-scheme;  an  unobtrusive  room,  as  in  the 
"  Interior,"  which  gave  opportunities  for  search- 
ing out  reflections  of  light  falling  on  a  peasant 
woman's  heliotrope  dress,  and  the  subdued 
chord  of  color  running  from  red  apple  to 
purple  wine,  from  lurid  orange  to  brass 
candlestick,  the  whole  enveloped  in  atmos- 
phere. He  paints  the  things  near  and  known — 
a  courtship,  a  bride,  a  wedding.  Such  sub- 
jects arc  eternal  or  banal  according  to  the 
vision  and  treatment  of  the  painter.  What 
could  be  a  more  trite  subject  than  a  "Sailor 
and  his  Sweetheart,"  owned  by  the  Carnegie 
Institute?  Yet  mark  the  craftsmanship  of 
this  picture,  the  feeling  for  character  in  the 
faces,  mark  the  color-harmony  of  the  girl's 
lavender  and  sage-flowered  bodice.  In 
technique  the  bodice  is  like  some  rare  old  piece 
of  enameling,  or  some  beautiful  ancient  fabric. 
He  is  bold  and  independent  enough  to  affirm 
that  the  faces  in  a  portrait-subject  need 
not  necessarily  be  the  focal  point.  Consider 
"The  Skaters,"  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy,  a  peasant  youth  and  maiden  striding 
through  a  wintry  landscape.  The  faces  in 
the  picture  arc  as  unobtrusive  as  they  were 
in  nature.  It  was  the  magnificent  flowered 
mauve  cape  that  attracted  the  painter's  eye, 
and  the  movement  of  the  figures  against  the 
still  background  of  unsullied  snow.  Consider 
"Audrey"  knitting,  while  her  goats  browse 
on  the  upland  dunes  at  a  quiet  n.oment  of 
nature  when  a  great  summer-cloud  obscures 
the  sun.  What  a  fine  decorative  scheme  it  is! 
How  the  picture  fills  the  frame.  Absorb  its 
beauty  as  a  whole  and  then  note  how  subtle, 
yet  how  strong  is  the  drawing  of  Aud- 
rey's pale-green  bodice  confining  thc^ 
young,  full,  unstayed  bust,  and  how  faithful 
is  the  texture  of  the  chintz  cajK?  uj)on  her 
arm,  grown  old  and  wooly  \vith  wear. 

Contrast  the  picture  called  **The  Delft 
Horse"  with  "The  China  Closet."  I  prefer 
the  latter,  for  in  "The  Delft  Horse"  I  submit 
that  the  painter  has  not  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
lady  with  the  stem  face  and  the  blue  eyes, 
who  is  holding  the  quaint  piece  of  Delft,  or 
in  the  ware  and  its  companion  treasures. 
Beautiful  is  the  painting  of  the  Delft  horse, 
the  little  Italian  love,  the  Battersea  box,  and 
the  old  English  enameled  tea-caddy,  beautifully 


the  red  table-cover  merges  into  the  black  dress, 
splashed  with  white  flowers,  that  the  stern 
lady  of  the  blue  eyes  wears.  There  is  no 
division  of  interest  in  the  companion  picture 
called  "The  China  Closet."  Those  graceful 
figures— madame,  solicitous  in  rose  and  black 
silk,  her  maid,  watchful  in  heliotrope  —  lead 
the  grateful  eye  upward  to  the  ix)ssessions 
they  are  rearranging  in  a  green  cupboard 
stored  with  rare  chhia  —  so  broadly  yet  so 
faithfully  painted  that  one  could  whisper 
in  the  lady's  ear,  "And  your  favorites, 
madame,  which  are  they?  —  the  Leeds,  the 
the  Staffordshire,  or  the  Delft?" 

When  a  man  paints  what  he  sees,  and  again 
and  always  what  he  sees,  the  result  is  character- 
istically decorative,  or  characteristically  non- 
decorative,    according   to   the    subject.    The 
portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Cunningham  is  as 
straightforward  and  vivid  astbat  ciflW*''^*^" 
Stroh  —  each  is  the  man  hi 
William  Rainey  Harper,  of 
had  many  sterling  quali 
set  forth  in  the  strong,  p 
of  him;  but  his  was  obv? 
or  pictorial  personality, 
canvas  a  plain,  blunt, 
the  slightest  suggestion  c 
ment.    Good!    Mrs.  G 
and  attractive  person, 
home  in  a  decorative  j 
southern    garden.    So 
arrayed  herself  in  a 
perhaps  tr\^ing  its  e' 
colored,  filmy  swatht 
stood  in  front  of  a  gr. 
by  a  wall-pa{)er  of  i 
and    streaming  down^ 
his  picture,  saw  all  tl. 
scheme,  and  wrought 
tive    canvas.    Wrought 
Examine  the  painting  of 
construction  of  it,  the  coloi. 
to  produce  the  sheen  of  the  w 
how  the  figure  swells  in  thi  .**t 

drawing  and  modeling  of  the  tace. 

The  art  of  painting  a  fine  decorative  picture 
is  rare.  That  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Melchers's 
gifts  is  shown  by  this  portrait  of  "Mrs  Melch- 
ers"  and  also  by  the  splendid  figure  in  profile 
called  "A  Fencer,"  strong,  straightforward, 
sincere.  The  alert  head,  the  ease  of  the  re- 
laxed muscles,  the  sweep  and  crumple  of  the 
baggy  trousers  with  real  legs  beneath  them, 
are   maslerlv.    With  **The    Ladv"    and  "A 
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Fencer"  as  exemplars,  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Melchers  paint  a  modem  fresco,  that  is,  a 
fresco  inspired  by  the  life  of  our  time.  Why 
is  it  that  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word 
fresco  the  most  alert  of  modems  immediately 
jumps  back  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  ? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Melchers  will  break  this  con- 
vention. We  look  forward  to  seeing,  at  an 
early  date,  an  addition  to  his  achievements 
in  fresco.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  he  has 
just  been  commissioned  to  paint  for  the  Provi- 
dence State  House  a  decorative  portrait  of 
Nathaniel  Greene  to  hang  as  a  pendant  to 
Gilbert    Stuart's    portrait    of    Washington. 

I  see  "The  Stevedore"  and  "The  Bride" 
as  a  pair.  This  virginal  peasant  girl  stands, 
half-reluctant,  half-eager,  with  something  of 
fear  as  well  as  wonder  and  resignation  in  her 
face,  upon  the  threshold  of  her  destiny.  She 
is  set  down  just  as  she  looked.  Her  unhar- 
assed  face,  beautifully  drawn  and  tenderly 
modeled,  looks  out  a  Uttle  wistfully  from 
the  blue  background  of  the  picture.  On  hair 
and  in  hands  are  the  symbols  of  the  ancient 
lottery.  The  tones  of  the  white  dress  ,com- 
pose  into  a  harmony  of  freshness  and  inno- 
cence, symbol  of  this  unsullied,  untried 
maiden. 

"The  Stevedore"  shifts  the  kaleidoscope 
of  life.  He  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
What  else  could  be  expected  from  that  weak 
mouth  and  those  vacant,  shifty  eyes?  How 
subtly  the  articulations  of  -expression  in  the 
face  are  rendered,  and  the  scarf,  how  broadly 
and  confidently  it  is  painted.  The  hands 
holding  the  porringer  suggest  —  but  here 
1  come  to  a  point  that  must  be  labored  a 
little.  The  painter  paints  what  he  sees,  or 
rather  what  he  chooses  to  select  from  what  he 
sees,  without  troubling  himself  to  analyze 
his  motives  or  his  "state  of  soul."  The 
critic  explains,  or  thinks  he  explains,  or 
amuses  himself,  and  often  bores  his  readers, 
attempting  to  explain  the  unconscious  mental 
processes  of  the  painter.  Mr.  Melchers  chose 
to  paint  this  picture  because  his  eyes  told  him 
that  the  model  at  that  moment  was  good  to 
paint.  I  ask  myself  why  he  thought  that 
moment  good.  The  answer  is  that  this 
wastrel  is  caught  at  an  expressive  instant  of 
his  life.  He  has  but  few  luxuries;  one  of 
them  is  food,  another  is  warmth.  He  cannot 
afford  to  squander  his  fugitive  luxuries,  and 
so  before  eating  his  dinner  he  grasps  the  pre- 
paratory joy  of  warmth,  letting  the  heat  of 


the  porringer  steal  through  his  numbed  fin- 
gers. In  that  cursory  joy  he  half  forgets 
that  he  is  hungry.  It  is  the  stevedore  under 
the  influence  of  this  cursory  joy  that  Mr. 
Melchers  has  painted. 

In  writing  of  a  painter  one  admires,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  restrain  the  pen  from  super- 
latives; but  when  I  write  of  Mr.  Melchers's 
young  children  and  babies  I  feel  that  I  may 
allow  my  enthusiasm  an  unimpeded  msh  of 
admiration.  Of  all  models,  the  infant  is 
the  most  difficult.  It  offends  against  the 
elemental  requirements  of  a  model:  it  never 
keeps  still.  A  man  must  be  very  sure  of 
himself,  a  very  expert  and  masterly  drafts- 
man, to  be  able  to  indicate  the  constmction 
and  accents  of  an  active  baby's  face  and  form. 
Glance  at  his  pictures  of  "The  Kiss"  and 
"  Mother  and  Child."  Here  are  real  in- 
fants, pulpy,  protesting,  indifferent,  or  fretful 
little  faces,  with  round  heads  rolling  on 
plump  bales  of  bodies  that  they  cannot 
control.  To  me  there  is  something  almost 
tragic  in  the  picture  called  "The  Kiss." 
There  is  nothing  of  the  formal  family  salute 
about  this  kiss.  This  woman  is  kissing  her 
baby  fiercely,  with  something  of  the  intensity 
of  a  savage  animal  mothering  a  favorite  item 
of  its  brood.  The  observation  of  the  painter 
is  so  acute  that  you  can  see  the  woman's  nose 
digging  into  the  soft  cheek  and  the  infant's 
lower  eyelid  being  pushed  upward  by  the 
disturbance  of  the  flesh.  The  hands  of  the 
mother  are  wonderfully  drawn.  Here,  too, 
Mr.  Melchers  shows  his  love  of  color  in  the 
sleeve  of  the  baby's  dress,  lines  of  black  on 
bright  red,  and  the  green  swaddling  band. 

The  color  of  .a  "Mother  and  Child"  is 
very  reticent.  The  artist  has  allowed  himself 
no  more  than  the  brown  of  the  mother's  face, 
hair,  and  dress,  and  the  dull  white  of  the 
child's  little  garment.  Only  in  the  eyes  is 
there  color  —  the  mother's  are  green,  those 
of  the  child  are  blue.  In  this  most  beautiful 
picture  I  think  Mr.  Melchers  has  reached  a 
very  high  point  of  his  achievement.  To  per- 
fect craftsmanship  he  has  added,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  that  indefinable  something 
which  Maeterlinck  calls  the  raison  mystique. 
Raphael  in  the  Sistine  Madonna,  speaking  for 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  deified  the  Child. 
In  this  picture  we  find  Motherhood  illuminated 
by  divinity.  The  baby  is  a  mere  baby.  In 
the  calm,  self-contained  face  of  the  mother, 
steadfast   and   strangely  wise   by    reason    of 
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some  interior  knowledge  of  divinity,  the  early 
twentieth  century  speaks. 

To  landscape,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Melchers 
turns  for  relaxation.  It  must  have  been  a 
pure  delight  to  paint  those  Flemish  plains  on 
canvases  a  few  inches  square,  and  the  view 
of  the  North  River  with  its  sense  of  desolation, 
cold,  and  litter.  "  Green  Summer, "  a  large  and 
brilliant  picture  of  early  morning  sunlight  pierc- 
ing through  the  trees  where  a  group  of  women 
are  seated,  "The  Arbor,' *  another  powerful  ren- 
dering of  a  similar  effect,  paler,  as  the  beams  of 
the  sun  were  less  direct,  and  a  third  and  smaller 
picture  called  "Under  the  Trees"  may  have 
been  relaxations,  but  these  studies  in  sunlight 
and  reflections  are  so  true  that  they  become 
majestic  illustrations  of  the  ways  of  the  sun 
at  different  hours  when  impeded  and  diverted 
by  the  rich  greenery  of  full  summer. 

To  have  watched  the  career  of  a  painter, 
to  have  retained,  through  years  of  familiarity, 
a  high  respect  for  his  methods  and  achieve- 
ment, never  to  have  encountered  anything 
flippant,  weak,  or  unworkmanlike  —  is  to  feel 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  that  career. 
"Nothing  matters  in  this  world  to  the  painter," 
he  once  said,  ^  but  a  good  picture.  And  it  must 
be  a  mighty  good  one  to  compete  with  those 
already  done'.  Galleries  are  full  of  master- 
pieces, and  the  bad  painter  has  no  place — and 
he  should  have  none." 

Our  age  is  clever  and  precocious.  Most 
of  us  are  in  a  hurry,  and  short  roads  abound. 
To  take  their  good  where  they  find  it,  and  to 
make  it  their  own,  is  the  method  of  many 
painters  whose  inspiration  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Much  of  the  work  produced  to-day  might  be 
shuflSed  together  and  picked  out  at  random, 
and  only  the  learned  in  art  could  tell  which 
was  original  and  which  was  the  follower,  so 
clever  has  artistic  plagiarism  become.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Melchers  is  full  of  that  essential  quality, 
personality.  He  derives  from  nobody:  he 
need  never  sign  a  canvas,  and  yet  you  would 
know  its  parentage. 

A  word  or  two  about  his  life,  which 
began  at  Detroit  in  t86o.  His  mother  was  of 
French  descent,  his  father  German.  German 
thoroughness,  French  intelligence,  and  Ameri- 
can intuition  should  produce  a  good  composite. 
It  has.  His  father,  who  was  a  sculptor  and  a 
pupil  of  Carpeaux,  sent  him  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  Diisseldorf,  thinking  that  the  sleepy 
little  German  town  was  a  safer  working  place 
for  a  boy  than  Paris.      Mr.  Melchers  went  to 


Dusseldorf,  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
desire  but,  in  compliance  with  his  own,  he  did 
not  remain  there  long,  although  he  has  nothing 
but  gratitude  for  his  master  Von  Gebhardt 
and  the  painstaking  methods  of  Dusseldorf. 

Visiting  one  day  a  small  collection  of  French 
pictures,  he  decided  that  he  must  see  more  of 
that  kind,  and  forthwith  left  Dusseldorf  for 
Paris.  Obliging  friends  forwarded  his  letters 
—  Detroit  being  too  far  away  (so  he  assumed) 
for  intelligible  explanations  to  his  family  of 
the  reason  for  his  departure.  In  Paris  he 
studied  at  Julien's  under  Boulanger  and 
Leffebvre,  and  also  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  He  was 
soon  known  as  a  hard-working  student  with 
whom  it  was  not  wise  to  trifle.  His  companions 
also  discovered  that  he  was  not  gregarious 
when  at  work.  When  Mr.  Melchers  is  commu- 
nicative (which  is  not  often),  he  will  tell  delight- 
ful tales  of  these  student  days,  for  hisobservation 
of  men  and  manners  is  keen.  He  keeps  a 
warm  memory  of  his  fellow-students,  and  for  old 
M^re  Nye,  whose  restaurant  they  frequented 
and  who  boasted  that  her  "boys"  never  went 
hungry  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  This  wonder- 
ful woman  actually  had  a  ham  uncut  when 
the  Germans  departed.  She  had  a  novel  way 
of  keeping  her  books.  When  the  Salon 
opened  she  would  buy  a  catalogue,  find  out 
if  her  boys  were  "in";  if  they  were  she  con- 
sidered their  credit  good.     If  not ! 

Pictures  quite  dissimilar  from  his  own  he 
appreciates.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Melchers  was  the  first  to  apply  for  permis- 
sion to  copy  Botticelli's  fresco  of  "Giovanna 
Tornabuoni"  when  that  unapproachable  work 
was  first  acquired  by  the  Louvre.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  was  one  of  his  friends  among  the 
elder  men,  and  Mr.  Melchers  possesses  to  this 
day  that  master's  Chevalier's  Cross  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  Thereby  hangs  a  pretty  tale. 
On  the  day  that  Mr.  Melchers  had  himself 
received  the  decoration,  he  visited  the  master. 
Puvis  complimented  him,  and  taking  from  a 
bureau  his  own  faded  ribbon  and  cross  that  he 
had  received  from  Napoleon  III.,  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Melchers. 

If  Gari  Melchers  has  not  all  the  honor 
that  his  own  country  might  bestow  upon  him, 
he  has  nearly  all  that  a  painter  can  obtain 
abroad.  In  1885  came  his  first  recognition, 
an  Honorable  Mention  from  France  for 
"The  Sermon."  It  was  followed,  in  1889,  by 
the  blue  ribbon  of  art  —  a  medal  of  honor 
in    Paris.     He   was   then    twenty-eight.  Only 
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three  American  painters  have  won  this  coveted 
distinction  —  Whistler,  Sargent,  and  Melchers, 
Whistler  receiving  it  ten  years  later  than  the 
other  two.  He  has  been  awarded  medals 
of  honor  in  every  capital  of  Europe  where 
they  are  bestowed.  He  is  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  France,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  Germany,  and  National 
Academician  of  New  York.  Pictures  by  him 
hang  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  and 
Rome,  and  he  is  represented  in  many  col- 
lections abroad  and  in  America. 

No  one  who  has  seen  these  pictures  in 
foreign  galleries — strong,  human,  fine  in  colour, 
looking  as  if  they  would  age  well — can  doubt 
that  he  is  a  force  in  modem  art.  His  **  Family  *' 
hangs  in  Berlin  —  a  father,  mother,  and 
children:  the  mother  blond  and  wholesome, 
the  father  compact  of  the  pride  of  paternity 
and  contentment  with  his  orderly  house  —  a 
well-composed,  well-painted  picture,  beauti- 
fully drawn. 

"Maternity''  is  at  the  Luxembourg,  a  pre- 
sentment of  a  peasant  mother,  capable,  hopeful, 
tender.  Lovely  is  the  garment  she  wears, 
the  golden  hair  smooth  under  the  broidered 
cap,  broidered  flowers  rioting  in  yellow  and 


turquoise  over  her  bronze-colored  cloak:  the 
baby,  serious,  wise-looking,  nestling  in  its 
mother's  arms.  This  every-day  theme  has 
become  salient,  significant  —  a  picture  that 
painters  approve,  that  everybody  loves. 

"The  Masterbuilder,"  in  Dresden,  is  masterly 
in  its  quick,  strong  line  and  almost  brutal. in 
frank  achievement;  his  "  Man  with  the  Cloak," 
in  Rome,  firmly  modeled,  is  as  serious  and 
dignified  as  a  Moroni  —  "  Wahr  und  Klar" — 
as  is  everything  that  he  paints.  His  "Supper 
at  Emmaus,"  owned  by  the  Krupp  family  of 
Essen,  is  one  of  his  notable  religious  pictures. 
Among  his  other  religious  subjects  are  two  of 
"The  Last  Supper,'*  one  with  the  double 
light  of  day  and  lamp,  the  other  of  daylight 
only.  To  paint  thirteen  life-sized  figures  in  a 
picture  is  in  itself  an  achievement,  but  to  paint 
two  such  pictures,  each  of  which  has  thirteen 
constructed  types,  would  seem  to  most  men  a 
task  of  supererogation!  But  that  is  Gari 
Melchers,  never  giving  up  until  he  is  sure 
that  he  has  achieved  his  best. 

Is  it  not  astonishing  that  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  should  not  pos- 
sess a  single  picture  from  his  brush  ?  That  is 
another  of  the  surprises  that  meets  the 
Englishman  wandering  over  America. 
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THE  changed  activities  of  our  public 
libraries  from  the  lime  when  they 
catered  only  to  booklovers  is  shown, 
for  example,  in  a  few  of  the  applications 
made  to  the  Buffalo  library  in  a  single  day. 
A  tailor's  apprentice  wanted  a  book  on  the 
cutting  of  garments;  a  printer  wanted  to  be 
sure  about  the  correct  size  of  visiting-cards; 
a  mechanic  needed  a  method  for  finding  the 
length  of  the  third  side  of  a  triangle.  Then 
came  another  workman  with  a  request  for 
information  about  the  manufacture  of  artificial 


ground  glass;  a  lineman  wanted  to  know  how 
to  prevent  grounding  by  induction;  a  decorator 
wanted  an  allegorical  figure  for  a  coat-of-arms; 
a  dyer  asked  for  a  formula  for  mixing  a  certain 
color.  A  foreman  in  a  large  plant  came  to 
look  up  the  subject  of  pouring  aluminum, 
and  he  afterward  wrote  that  he  had  succeeded 
at  the  first  trial. 

LIBRARY  EFFORTS  TO  BE  HELPFUL 

The  librarian  is  no  longer  chiefly  interested 
in  "the  be3t-seilcrs";  the  most  helpful  books 
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for  the  trades  represented  in  his  community 
now  come  in  for  a  share  in  the  appropriation. 
In  the  old  days  the  chief  concern  was  to  get 
back  the  books  that  had  been  loaned;  now 
it  is  to  get  books  into  the  hands  of  people  who 
heed  them.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  70 
per  cent,  of  the  wage-earners  are  engaged  in 
three  industries  —  textiles,  jewelry,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  work  —  the  library  has 
made  a  special  study  of  those  subjects  and 
collected  nearly  10,000  volumes,  with  printed 
lists  and  comments  that  enable  a  workman  to 
find  exactly  what  he  wants.  A  drafting- 
table,  tradng-paaper,  "dark-room'*  for  de- 
veloping plates,  and  other  conveniences  are 
provided.  Men  often  come  directly  from 
their  benches  to  find  a  solution  of  some  problem 
that  has  confronted  them.  The  practical 
utility  of  this  service  has  received  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  employers;  the  association  of  manu- 
facturing jewelers  contributed  $125  to  aid 
the  library  in  buying  a  set  of  610  volumes  of 
Patent  Office  publications,  which  are  in  con- 
stant demand.  "lam  getting  $2.50  a  day," 
said  a  mechanic  to  the  librarian,  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  "but  by  next  fall,  when  I  have  finished 
with  these  library  books,  I  shall  get  $3.50  a 
day  —  and  be  worth  it."  One  of  the  New 
York  branch-libraries  is  regularly  used  by  the 
workmen  of  a  large  electrical  power-house 
because  they  have  found  it  a  means  of  promo- 
tion from  low-grade  jobs  to  the  position  of 
assistant-engineer.  Cincinnati  and  other  cities 
where  great  industries  are  located  render  the 
same  kind  of  helpful  service.  An  average 
of  about  300  workmen,  inventors,  attorneys, 
and  manufacturers  consult  the  industrial 
arts  department  of  the  Cincinnati  library 
daily,  securing  information  worth  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  entire  library.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  set  of  books  obtained  from  the  library 
saved  the  city  in  ten  years  more  than  $300,000 
by  influencing  a  lower  charge  for  gas. 

The  local  newspapers  are  effectively  used 
by  many  librarians  to  get  people  interested 
in  certain  classes  of  books.  For  thirty  years, 
without  missing  a  single  week,  the  Providence, 
R.  I.,  papers  have  been  supplied  with  library 
notes.  In  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  an  automobile 
enthusiast  wTote  to  the  librarian,  suggesting 
the  purchase  of  two  books  in  which  he  was 
interested.  The  librarian  replied  that  the 
books  were  already  on  the  shelves,  and  that 
he  could  also  obtain  a  number  of  others  on  the 
same  subject.    This  incident  led  to  the  publi- 


cation in  an  afternoon  newspaper  of  a  list  of 
books  on  some  industry,  a  different  subject 
every  day  for  thirty  days.  As  a  result,  the 
demand  for  books  nearly  doubled  within  four 
months.  This  method  of  stimulating  the 
demand  was  occasionally  the  cause  of  criti- 
cism, for  it  was  not  always  possible  to  foresee 
the  "run"  that  would  be  made  on  a  certain 
subject.  A  motorman  kept  coming  for  a 
book  which  was  "out."  Finally  his  patience 
became  exhausted.  "I  want  to  stay  on  the 
main-line,"  he  said  to  the  librarian,  "but  if 
I  can't  make  good  with  the  air-machine  I  go 
to  a  dinky  short-line.  I  pay  taxes  and  I  want 
that  book  and  want  it  bad."  He  was  pacified 
with  the  information  that  it  would  be  reserved 
for  him  after  it  was  returned.  A  few  days 
before  the  book  came  in,"  however,  the  librarian 
received  this  note  from  him:  "Keep  your 
dum  book!  I  bought  one  this  morning. 
The  library  is  no  good  to  a  man  who  can't 
get  the  book  he  wants  when  he  wants  it.*' 

Industrial  exhibits  and  lecture  courses  are 
other  forms  of  publicity  work  that  are  demon- 
strating library  usefulness.  The  Newark,  N.  J., 
library  arranged  an  exhibit  of  the  materials 
and  processes  used  in  bookbinding;  it  attracted 
such  wide  attention  that  it  was  afterward 
borrowed  by  forty  other  cities.  The  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  library  prepared  an  exhibit 
showing  how  the  city  drew  upon  the  entire 
world  for  its  manufacturing  materials.  Its 
shoemaking  feature,  for  instance,  began  with 
the  untanned  hide  and  went  through  fifty 
processes  to  the  finished  shoe.  The  exhibit 
attracted  a  daily  attendance  of  400  people 
for  two  weeks.  As  a  part  of  the  library's 
annual  lecture  course,  an  expert  from  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  explained  the  use  of  the 
air-brake,  and  an  official  of  the  city's  light, 
heat,  and  power  company  gave  a  lecture  on 
its  public-service  work.  To  meet  the  calls 
for  books  on  electrical  and  other  industrial 
subjects,  the  librar}'  found  it  necessary  to 
duplicate  many  of  its  volumes.  In  another 
town  more  than  200  copies  of  one  volume 
taken  up  in  a  lecture  course  were  sold  by 
the  local  bookstores. 

Some  librarians,  however,  are  not  satisfied 
with  efforts  to  attract  in  this  way.  One  man 
in  New  York  went  before  a  meeting  of  a  plum- 
bers' union  and  told  them  about  the  books 
in  his  librar}'  that  would  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  trade.  He  showed  them  illustrations 
and  drawings,  and  convinced  them  that  they 
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could  get  definite  help  from  many  of  the  books. 
Then  he  went  to  the  secretaries  of  various 
other  unions  and  did  the  same  thing.  From 
that  time  on  he  was  kept  busy  in  making 
good  his  promise  to  supply  the  books.  Another 
librarian  prepared  a  list  of  books  about  printing 
and  sent  it  to  all  the  printing-plants  in  his 
city.  He  immediately  received  a  request 
from  one  firm  for  fifty  additional  copies. 

The  Detroit  library  has  gone  a  step  farther 
and  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  collections 
of  books  in  the  factories  where  the  men  are 
at  work.  The  books  supplied  to  each  factory 
relate  chiefly  to  the  industry  that  it  represents 
and  are  mainly  in  the  languages  of  the  workmen 
employed.  A  method  has  been  worked  out 
whereby  it  is  easy  for  the  manufacturer  to 
become  responsible  for  the  books,  and  not  a 
single  volume  has  thus  far  been  lost.  Only 
one  visit  a  week  from  the  library  assistant  is 
required.  The  success  of  this  plan  of  course 
depends  largely  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
manufacturer. 

All  these  efforts  to  reach  the  industrial  life 
of  the  community  may  p>erhaps  seem  dis- 
tressingly commercial  to  the  lover  of  rare 
manuscripts,  who  sees  in  the  library  only  a 
museum  of  ancient  lore,  but  they  are  bringing 
the  people  and  the  books  together. 

LIBRARIES    ON    WHEELS 

Into  the  isolation  of  farm-life,  which  rests 
with  particular  heaviness  upon  ambitious 
boys  and  girls,  has  come  the  rural  library. 
It  may  be  seen  at  its  best  in  the  South  and  the 
Southwest,  where  it  meets  the  greatest  need. 
A  fair  sample  of  its  work  is  that  of  the  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  library,  which  runs  a  delivery- 
wagon  over  sixteen  rural  routes.  Its  driver 
is  everywhere  greeted  with  the  cordiality  that 
a  mail-carrier  would  receive,  for  he  also  is 
a  means  of  communication  with  what  is  to 
to  be  found  in  the  outer  world.  Stops  are 
made  at  the  farmhouses  throughout  the  dis- 
trict, plenty  of  time  being  given  to  each  family 
for  selecting  the  supply  of  books  that  must 
last  them  for  three  months.  The  annual 
report  of  this  library's  rural  activity  says  that 
the  demand  for  "the  best  sellers"  is  unknown 
and  that  books  of  permanent  value  are  rarely 
brought  back  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

That  a  library  may  have  a  direct  economical 
relation  to  the  farmers  themselves  has  been 
shown  in  the  exp>eriments  of  the  county  library 
at  Portland,  Ore.     One  of  its  officials  attends 


regularly  the  various  meetings  of  the  farmers' 
societies,  helping  them  with  their  programmes, 
and  making  them  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
of  the  library.  A  personal  letter,  with  applica- 
tion cards  enclosed,  has  also  been  sent  to  every 
postmaster  in  the  county.  The  extension  of 
the  work  has  been  so  rapid  that  about  thirty 
reading-rooms  have  been  op>ened.  Whenever 
a  "grange"  asks  for  books  on  taxation,  railroad 
rates,  and  other  subjects  much  discussed, 
care  is  taken  to  include  in  the  collection  the 
authorities  on  both  sides  of  the  questions. 
And  the  people  for  whom  this  library  is  intended 
are  making  good  use  of  their  opportunity. 
At  one  station,  where  books  were  to  be  ex- 
changed, the  women  of  the  community  sent 
in  a  request  that  they  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
library's  cook-book  until  after  the  pickles  were 
put  up.  Into  another  station  walked  a  long- 
haired country  lad,  who  had  come  from  a 
ranch  several  miles  distant  to  get  a  book  that 
would  explain  how  to  cast  the  parts  of  a 
rotary  engine  that  he  and  another  boy  were 
trying  to  put  together.  Farmers  with  a  new 
house  or  bam  to  be  built,  with  problems  of 
fertilizing  to  be  worked  out,  with  plant  or 
orchard  pests  to  be  exterminated  are  learning 
that  the  library  can  quickly  furnish  information 
that  it  would  require  several  weeks  to  get 
from  other  sources. 

HELPING   THE   FOREIGN-BORN 

Those  who  come  to  America  to  join  our 
ten  millions  of  foreign-bom  residents  often 
find  that  they  have  come  too  late  in  life.  The 
public  schools  take  care  of  alien  children,  but 
the  inunigrants  of  maturer  years  must  get 
even  the  practical  part  of  their  education 
"by  hard  knocks."  Here,  again,  the  libra- 
ries of  many  cities  are  furnishing  helpful 
instmction. 

The  newly  landed  immigrant  needs  a  larger 
vocabulary  than  that  which  he  picks  up  while 
at  work,  and  he  also  wants  to  know  something 
about  the  laws  of  his  new  country,  and  especially 
the  police  regulations  of  his  own  city.  He 
wants  to  know  what  constitutes  a  legal  marriage, 
how  men  get  office,  why  one  man  is  elected 
and  another  is  appointed,  what  becomes  of 
the  tax-money,  and  a  hundred  other  things. 
He  is  likely,  at  any  moment,  to  break  some 
municipal,  state,  or  Federal  law  because  of 
his  ignorance.  Formerly,  when  he  went  to 
a  library  for  "something  about  America  in 
my   own   language,"   he   was   either   turned 
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away  or  given  some  theoretical  treatise  on 
a  subject  which  Congressmen  themselves 
have  never  been  able  to  clear  up.  The  next 
momingy  perhaps,  he  might  be  arrested  for 
violating  a  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health; 
or  an  oflScer  might  severely  reprimand  him 
for  not  sending  Maria  and  Antonio  to  a  public 
school  of  which  he  had  never  heard. 

If  the  immigrant's  perplexities  arise  in 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  he  may  go  to  the  Reid  Memorial 
Library  and  receive  an  explanation  of  his 
problems,  printed  in  his  own  language.  More 
than  half  of  Passaic's  population  is  foreign- 
bom,  and  the  library  is  doing  much  to  help 
them  become  useful  citizens.  Small  collec- 
tions of  books  in  Slovak,  Hungarian,  Rouma- 
nian, Bohemian,  and  Italian  were  first  made, 
and  then  newspapers  from  their  home  towns 
and  periodicals  of  wider  scop>e  were  added. 
Gradually  the  library  became  the  meeting-place 
for  all  important  educational  and  civic  gather- 
ings. They  were  made  to  feel  that  the  library 
was  interested  in  their  welfare.  For  instance, 
the  seven  Slavonic  societies  were  each  asked 
to  designate  a  member  to  serve  on  a  permanent 
comxnittee  for  the  selection  of  books  needed 
by  their  people. 

This  library  became  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  social  life  of  its  foreign-bom  residents 
that  they  organized  evening  study-clubs  for 
various  nationalities  —  each  having  a  director 
who  can  speak  its  language  —  and  their 
meetings  are  held  in  the  librar}\  The  direct 
influence  of  this  activity  in  relieving  the 
congestion  of  criminal  courts  and  reformatories 
was  "so  marked  that  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  endorsed  a  bill  to  provide  similar 
classes  in  other  cities.  This,  the  first  state 
law  to  provide  education  for  adults  except 
in  state  universities,  will  shortly  be  put  in 
operation. 

LIBRARIES   FOR   THE   HANDICAPPED 

Various  other  classes  whose  needs  are 
inadequately  met  by  the  public  schools,  or 
met  not  at  all,  are  being  helped  in  a  practical 
way  by  libraries.  In  New  York  City  many 
evening  schools  get  from  the  libraries  books 
for  the  use  of  students  who  are  prevented  by 
long  working  hours  from  visiting  the  branch 
libraries.  The  students  of  these  evening 
schools  include  almost  every  race,  and  there 
is  no  age-limit.  It  was  said  that  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  try  to  circulate  books  in  these  schools, 
as  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the 


students;  yet  very  few  books  have  been  mislaid. 
Many  mothers  and  daughters  are  supplied 
with  books  on  millinery,  dressmaking,  and 
housework,  in  order  that  they  may  not  only 
do  their  own  work  better  but  may  also  fit 
themselves  for  positions  that  will  help  them 
eam  a  livelihood. 

The  boy  who  quits  school  "for  good"  often 
leaves  entirely  behind  him  the  whole  world 
of  books  just  at  the  time  when  he  needs  most 
to  know  how  to  use  them.  The  boy  who  works 
in  a  store  or  office  and  attends  night-school 
will  repay  particular  attention  from  the  library. 
In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  librarian  secured 
from  the  principals  of  the  schools  the  names 
of  all  the  pupils  that  have  left  school  perma- 
nently, and  each  receives  a  personal  letter 
and  a  leaflet  entitled  "The  Right  Start,  or 
Don't  be  a  Quitter."  It  tells  him  how  an 
education  may  be  continued  outside  of  school 
and  invites  him  to  call  at  the  library. 

The  blind  and  other  defective  classes 
share  in  these  educational  benefits.  Among 
other  cities,  Cincinnati  has  a  Ubrary  society 
for  the  blind,  with  instmctors  to  teach  them. 
One  of  its  reports  mentions  that  nearly  a 
hundred  have  been  taught  to  read;  twenty-one 
have  been  taught  to  write;  and  twenty-nine 
had  been  shown  how  to  use  writing-boards. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  thirty-two 
blind  persons  had  been  taught  how  to  thread 
a  needle.  The  necessity  for  such  instruction 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  blind  lost  their  sight  after  reaching 
maturity  and  are  not  eligible  for  instruction 
in  schools.  New  York  has  a  Ubrary  for  the 
blind,  which  is  open  four  hours  a  day.  It 
has  more  than  2,000  volumes  and  circulates 
an  average  of  700  a  month  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 
A  special  regulation  of  the  postal  service  allows 
these  books  to  be  mailed  free  of  postage. 
Philadelphia  sends  more  than  5,000  volumes 
from  its  library  to  the  blind  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  its  possessions. 

All  these  various  forms  of  library  activity 
simply  show  the  direction  —  not  the  volume 
—  of  efforts  to  give  instruction  of  practical 
value.  The  instances  could  be  duplicated 
many  times,  and  to  them  might  be  added 
other  examples  of  the  usefulness  of  collections 
of  books.  The  encouraging  point  to  be 
noted  is  that  education  need  no  longer  stop 
at  the  outer  threshold  of  the  public  school- 
houses. 
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ING    FRUITS    AND    FORAGE   THAT    WILL   STAND  SUBZERO    WEATHER 
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IN  ONE  of  the  extreme  eastern  counties 
of  South  Dakota,  in  a  town  of  3,500 
people,  which  lies  on  an  almost  flat 
stretch  of  what  was  once  called  the  "Great 
American  Desert"  —  sweeping  away  to  the 
southward,  westward,  and  northward  for 
hundreds  of  miles  —  lives  Niels  E.  Hansen,  who 
by  artificial  evolution  is  improving  on  the 
slow  processes  of  Nature,  and  effecting  a  redis- 
tribution of  the  plant-life  of  the  earth.  He 
has  set  himself  the  mighty  task  of  advancing 
the  limits  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  north- 
ward on  this  continent  from  one  thousand  to 
two  thousand  miles.  He  himself,  in  his  modesty, 
would  doubtless  prefer  to  say  that  his  task 
is  merely  aiding  such  an  advance.  Those 
who  know  his  work,  however,  recognize  him  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  the  movement 
is  the  spreading  of  orchards  over  the  Great 
American  Desert,  in  spite  of  the  allied  forces 
of  intense  cold,  blighting  drouth,  blasting 
winds,  and  plant  diseases.  It  is  a  war  against 
nature  for  the  homes  of  the  Northwest,  for,  as 
Professor  Hansen  says,  "True  home-making 
upon  the  open  prairies  requires  successful  fruit- 
culture." 

Plainly  the  work  of  this  man  is  big  with 
meaning  to  the  future  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  to  the  future  of  the  great  prairie  empire 
of  the  middle  Northwest  in  particular.  It 
will  help  toward  the  future  —  the  near 
future  —  welfare  of  a  nation  whose  needs 
are  increasing  amazingly;  it  means  an  immense 
increase  in  the  productive  wealth  of  the 
nation;  it  means  richer  and  better  satisfied 
farmers;  it  means  more  prosperous  business 
and  professional  men;  it  means  better- 
equipped  schools;  it  means  for  all  a  higher 
plane  of  living. 

FROM  EDITOR  TO   SCIENTIST 

Niels  Ebbesen  Hansen  is  the  head  of  the 
horticultural    and    forestry     department     of 


the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  which  is  connected  with  the  South 
Dakota  State  College  of  Agricultiure  and 
Mechanic  Arts  at  Brookings,  S.  D.  Profes- 
sor Hansen  was  bom  near  Ribe,  Denmark, 
January  4,  1866.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  large  farmer  of  much  local  importance, 
having  held  one  township  office  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  having  won  from  his  king 
the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  Dannebrog, 
an  order  of  merit.  His  father,  Andreas  Han- 
sen, was  an  artist  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
proved  himself  also  a  valiant  soldier  in  the 
Danish-German  war  of  1848-50.  Andreas 
Hansen,  with  his  family,  came  to  America 
in  1873,  and  in  1876  settled  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  His  son,  Niels,  early  showe<l  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  for  Nature.  He  would 
often  take  long  tramps  over  the  prairies  and 
through  the  woods,  collecting  natural  history 
specimens.  He  had  a  habit  as  he  grew  older, 
too,  of  browsing  among  the  books  of  the  Iowa 
State  Library,  and  there  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  J.  A.  T. 
Hull,  now  a  Congressman  from  Iowa,  who, 
though  the  boy  was  scarcely  known  to  him, 
gave  him  a  position  in  his  office.  This  meant 
more  reading  for  the  boy,  and  after  two  years, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames.  At  that  time 
his  intention  was  to  become  an  editor. 

But  editorial  ambitions  were  abandoned 
before  long.  The  young  man  came  in  contact 
with  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Horticulture,  to  whom  he 
now  refers  as  "the  Columbus  of  Western 
horticulture,"  a  man  of  great  originality  and 
inspiring  personality,  from  whom  Mr.  W.  M. 
Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  leaders  in  the  same  great  line  of  work 
have  drawn  their  enthusiasm.  This  contact 
with  Professor  Budd  meant  for  the  youthful 
Hansen  conversion  to  the  philosophy  and  art  of 
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horticulture.  When  he  graduated  from 
Ames  in  1887,  his  thesis  was  on  "The  Crossing 
and  Hybridizing  of  Our  Native  Fruits," 
which  shows  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  headed  straight  for  his  present  great 
work.  For  four  years  after  his  graduation, 
he  labored  in  large  commercial  nurseries  in 
Iowa,  and  this  experience,  supplementing  his 
theoretical  training  in  college,  gave  him  an 
insight  into  the  problems  of  Northwestern 
horticulture  that  was  invaluable.  Then  Pro- 
fessor Budd  called  him  back  to  Ames  to  make 
him  assistant  professor  of  hoiliculture,  and 
in  1894  sent  him  on  a  four  months'  trip  of 
plant  exploration  and  study  to  Russia  and 
seven  other  countries  of  Europe. 

This  first  trip  abroad  brought  to  a  focus 
several  ideas  that  before  had  only  been  dim 
in  the  young  man's  mind,  and  prepared  him 
for  the  three  great  contributions  which  he  has 
since  made  lo  the  horticulture  and  agriculture 
of  America,  and  for  others  he  will  doubtless 
make  in  the  same  field.  The  three  contri- 
butions alluded  to  are: 

THREE  GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 

A  new  principle  in  plant  philosophy,  and 
a  new  plan  of  plant  campaign  against  the 
rigors  of  northern  climates. 

New  plant  "inventions,"  made  or  in  making, 
of  vast  importance  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  especially  of  the  Northwest. 

Two  plant-exploration  expeditions  of  great 
economic  value  —  directly  to  all  that  part  of 
North  America  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel, 
and  indirectly  to  the  whole  continent  north 
of  Mexico,  if  not,  indeed,  to  Mexico  and  parts 
of  South  America. 

(l)      A  NEW  PRINCIPLE 

While  on  the  trip  to  Europe  on  which  Pro- 
fessor Budd  sent  him,  a  new  light  broke 
upon  the  young  man.  The  results  of  this,  now 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt,  promise  to  revo- 
lutionize plant-breeding  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  new  light  was 
the  first  flash  of  a  principle  with  which  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  last  October  startled  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Plant  Hardiness  and 
Acclimatization  in  New  York  City. 

"My  belief,"  he  says,  "is  that  perennial 
plants  cannot  be  accustomed  or  habituated 
to  endure  a  greater  degree  of  cold  to  any 
considerable  extent  —  that  hardiness  cannot 
be  bred  into  ?  nlant  bv  selection  alone.    With 


the  apple,  the  raspberry,  the  grape,  alfal&, 
and  clover,  no  noteworthy  progress  has  been 
made  in  making  plants  hajndier  by  selection 
from  tender  stock.  If  hardiness  is  to  be 
gotten  into  perennial  plants,  it  must  be  by 
hybridizing  or  crossing  with  some  plant  that 
nature  through  several  millenniums  has  made 
hardy.  Man  must  work  with  nature,  not 
against  her.  Even  the  so-called  acclimatization 
of  annual  plants  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
merely  a  sifting  out  of  unfit  elementary  species, 
as  appears  from  the  recent  wonderful  work 
of  Dr.  Nillson,  at  Svalof,  Sweden,  in  breeding 
hardy  cereals." 

The  smouldering  fire  which  led  to  the  flash 
that  came  to  Professor  Hansen  in  Europe, 
came  from  an  early  reading  of  De  CandoUe's 
"The  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants."  Many 
others  had  read  the  same  book,  but  they  seem 
to  have  overlooked  the  following  paragraph, 
which  stuck  in  Professor  Hansen's  mind: 

"  The  northern  limits  of  wild  species.  .  .  . 
have  not  changed  with  historic  times,  althou^ 
the  seeds  are  carried  frequently  and  continu- 
ally to  the  north  of  each  limit.  Periods  of 
more  than  four  or  five  thousand  years,  or 
changements  of  form  and  duration,  are  needed 
apparently  to  produce  a  modification  in  a  plant 
which  will  allow  it  to  support  a  greater  degree 
of  cold." 

With  the  new  light,  derived  from  De  Can- 
doUe's  thcor}'  and  his  own  observations, 
Professor  Hansen  returned  to  Ames  and  re- 
sumed his  work,  under  Mr.  James  Wilson,  now 
the  Government's  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  was  then  director  of  the  school  at  Ames. 
Then  destiny  called  Professor  Hansen  to  the 
frontier  of  the  orchard  and  small-fruit  belt  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  there  —  at  Brookings, 
S.  D.— he  decided  to  "follow  the  gleam" 
that  had  come  to  him  in  Europe,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, by  it  to  commence,  at  least,  the  great 
work  of  ad^'ancing  the  limits  of  such  fruits 
from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  miles 
northward:  first,  by  the  selective  development 
of  fruits  already  inured  to  extreme  cold 
through  the  processes  of  the  ages;  and,  next, 
by  crossing  or  hybridizing  tender  plants  from 
milder  climes  with  the  hardy  plants  which 
thrived  in  the  North. 

(11)   THE   INVENTION  OF  NEW  PLANTS 

His  second  contribution  has  been  in  the  re- 
sults obtained  through  a  long  series  of  inge- 
nious and   exacting  experiments  based  upon 
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PROFESSOR    H.-WSEN'S    BREEDING    STATION    IN    WINTER 
^Vhere  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cmss-brt-d  fruit -plants  and  trees  are  subjected  ttj  f resizing  tests 
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PROFESSOR    NIELS    E.    HANSEN 
At  work  in  his  greenhouse,  crossing  plum  and  sand-cherry  btossom^  to  produce  a  haiti)^  end  marketable  fi^it 
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THE    THIAN-SHAN    AlOLNTAIXS 
Between  Turkestan  and  China,  along  which  Proft'ssor  Hansen  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 


Kirghiz;  tartar  camp  near  kopal»  turkestan 

Near  whtch  Prtifcssor  Hansen  had  to  abandon  the  trail  of  hardy  alfalfa  in  the  winter  of  i8q7-<j8 


a  ruin  near  karakul,  TURKESTAN 

Ott  the  joute  of  Professor  Hansen's  jouiney  in  sear^li  of  hardy-  plants  for  the  northern  American  prairies 
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CROSSING  A  RIVER 
Oa  the  tnll  of  n  luirdy  alfalla 


PR<JFESSOR  HANSEN'S  TARAKTASS 
Which  CiUTjtNJ  him  1.300  toiles 


ALFALFA    AT    IRKUTSK,    SrBERL\ 
Ffufessor  Hansen  could  ClOi  9bMi|n  seed,  ^  hc  t>o^gllt  the  hay  and  had  the  seeds  pidted  out  by 
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his  principle  of  plant  hardiness  and  how  to 
obtain  it.  These  experiments  necessitated 
first  of  all  the  assembling  and  development 
by  selection  of  a  large  number  of  hardy  native 
plants.  To  obtain  these,  Professor  Hansen 
from  time  to  time  made  exploratory  expeditions 
over  the  prairies  of  western  South  Dakota 
and  of  North  Dakota,  among  the  Sioux  Indians, 
through  the  Black  Hills,  into  Manitoba,  and 
elsewhere.  He  also  opened  up  correspond- 
ence with  many  others  —  north,  south,  east, 
and  west — interested  in  the  same  subject. 
The  results  obtained  by  these  trips  and  by 
this  correspondence  gave  him  abundant  ma- 
terial on  which  to  work.  In  time  there  was 
added  to  his  equipment  at  Brookings  a  plant- 
breeding  greenhouse,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  This  gave  opportunity  for  the 
hand-crossing  of  plants  under  glass,  where 
bees  and  winds  could  not  play  havoc  with 
experiments  by  distributing  pollen  where  it 
was  not  wanted.  Then  went  forward  still 
more  rapidly  the  work  of  putting  to  the  test 
Professor  Hansen's  theory  of  crossing  tender 
with  very  hardy  plants  in  order  to  invent 
fruiting  plants  that  would  stand  at  least  forty  de- 
grees below  zero  without  any  protection 
whatever. 

Among  the  early  experiments  were  those 
with  the  strawberry.  In  the  course  of  the  past 
eight  years,  thousands  of  blossoms  have  been 
cross-fertilized,  the  delicate  pollen  or  dust 
Trom  the  blossoms  of  one  variety  of  plant 
being  carried  by  hand  to  the  blossoms  of 
another,  and  with  knife-point  or  camel's-hair 
brush  placed  just  where  it  would  cause  each 
touched  blossom  to  fructify.  Each  cross  thus 
made  has  been  carefully  noted  and  each  plant 
painstakingly  ticketed,  so  that  favorable  results 
with  any  individual  cross  might  be  reproduced 
at  will.  Out  of  the  first  lot  of  8,000  hybrid 
seedlings,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
were  saved,  and  these  were  afterward  largely 
reduced,  showing  the  exacting  thoroughness 
of  the  work  done.  Out  of  all  the  thousands 
of  seedlings  put  to  the  test,  only  two  were 
until  recently  sent  out  to  the  public  for  propa- 
gation. These  two  were  known  as  South 
Dakota  No.  i  and  South  Dakota  No.  2.  The 
fruit  of  each  of  these  was  conical  and  a  good 
inch  in  diameter.  The  quality  of  both  was 
high.  While  they  could  not  compete  with 
any  of  the  standard  market  varieties  in  size, 
they  were  remarkable  for  one  thing  —  they 
did  not  have  to  be  covered  up  in  winter  and 


nursed  through  the  months  of  extreme  cold. 
Even  the  bitter  cold  of  the  plains  of  Manitoba 
did  not  kill  the  plants.  Here,  then,  was  an 
invasion  of  the  realms  of  winter  that  meant 
something. 

But  Professor  Hansen  was  not  satisfied. 
His  partial  success  only  stimulated  him  to 
further  effort.  Thousands  of  plants  which 
showed  weakening  under  cold  went  to  the 
bonfire.  "From  the  ashes  of  millions  of 
seedlings,"  said  the  professor,  **will  arise 
Phcenix-like  the  new  creations  which  will 
dominate  our  future  prairie  pomology  "  —  and 
he  went  on  crossing  and  selecting,  crossing 
and  selecting,  until  South  Dakota  No.  i  and 
South  Dakota  No.  2  were  far  surpassed. 
Beginning  with  the  wild  strawberry  of  the 
prairies,  he  produced  a  berry  that  would  tempt 
any  appetite  and  satisfy  any  buyer  in  the 
market  and,  what  is  more,  that  would  grow 
on  a  plant  which  a  Dakota  winter  could  not 
kill  —  a  plant  rising  to  the  demand  Professor 
Hansen  makes  of  all  his  fruit  plants,  which 
is  that  they  shall  survive  winter  weather 
without  protection.  As  he  says,  he  wants  "  no 
horticulture  on  crutches.'' 

Along  with  experiments  with  the  wild 
strawberry  of  the  North  have  gone  similar 
exp>eriments  with  the  wild  raspberry.  Get- 
ting a  wild  raspberry  from  the  border-line 
between  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba,  this 
champion  of  fruit-hardiness  crossed  it  with 
the  Shaffer,  a  large  variety  from  New  York, 
using  the  pollen  of  the  New  York  plant.  The 
result  is  a  berry  of  good  size,  fine  flavor,  and 
perfect  hardiness.  The  plant  lives  through 
a  temperature  of  forty-one  below  zero  without 
protection  of  any  kind.  Native  Indian  plums 
and  other  hardy  fruits  of  the  Northwest 
have  been  successfully  crossed  with  the  common 
cultivated  varieties  from  California. 

Hardy  shrubs  with  richly  colored  foliage 
being  scarce  upon  prairie  lawns,  Professor 
Hansen  sought  to  remedy  the  defect.  He 
used  the  sand-cherr>%  selected  by  himself  on 
gumbo  bluffs  in  the  land  of  the  Sioux 
Indians,  where  an  occasional  rattlesnake 
added  zest  to  his  quest,  and  crossed  it  with  a 
purple-leaved  plum  from  Persia  {Prunus  Bis- 
sardi).  The  result  is  a  whole  brood  of  hardy 
shrubs  with  glossy  purple  foliage,  the  best 
of  which  will  take  a  sure  place  in  that  art  as  yet 
almost  unknown,  prairie  landscape  gardening. 

The  taming  of  the  wild  roses  from  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians  and  from  the 
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phuns  of  Siberia  has  mariced  another  incur- 
sion by  this  northern  plant  inventor  into  the 
field  of  aesthetics.  In  this  direction  he  has 
made  great  progress,  but  as  yet  he  has  named 
none  of  his  diousands  of  seedlings. 

The  few  results  cited  are  only  illustrative. 
They  make  but  a  fraction,  and  a  small  frac- 
tion,  of  the  returns  obtained  from  the  Brook- 
ings horticultural  plant,  now  first  in  importance 
for  its  work  with  hardy  plants,  and  second 
only  to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank's  station  from  any 
point  of  view.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  are  being  worked  with  in  the  hope 
of  improving  abready  hardy  varieties  of  fruits 
by  careful  selection.  The  acid  sand-cherry 
itself y  for  example,  has  been  by  selection  made 
over  into  a  cherry  of  good  size  and  tempting 
flavor.  Again  a  vast  deal  of  hand-crossing 
is  being  done  in  further  efforts  to  infuse  the 
extreme  hardiness  of  native  fruits  into  cultivated 
species,  without  sacrificing  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  latter. 

Professor  Hansen  takes  nothing  for  granted. 
For  instance,  most  botanists  hold  that  the 
graft-hybrid  is  scarcely  among  the  possibilities. 
Professor  Hansen  is  giving  the  problem  a 
thorou^  trial.  It  involves  the  double  opera- 
tion of  grafting  and  hybridizing.  In  his  work 
on  this  line  the  professor  has  split  hundreds 
of  apple  scions,  or  twigs,  through  the  bud, 
and  united  corresponding  halves  of  two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  then  inserted  the  united 
sdons  by  side-grafting  upon  whole  roots  of 
common  apple  seedlings,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  apple  fit  to  withstand  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  States.  What  kind  of  fruit  it  will 
yield  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  This  graft- 
hybrid,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  at  Brookings  to  give  the  North- 
west an  apple  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  exacting  tastes  and  of  commerce.  Thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  apple-trees  raised 
from  seed  with  the  extreme  patience  that  the 
work  requires  are  being  put  to  the  test  of  trial 
by  frost,  in  the  belief  that  in  the  anmlgamation 
of  some  of  the  promising  apples  of  three 
continents  will  be  found  the  hardy  winter 
apple  that  the  fruit-growers  of  a  dozen  North- 
western states  are  awaiting,  not  altogether 
with  resignation  toward  the  delay. 

With  others  in  this  line  of  work,  he  sees  that 
the  potato  problem  alone  is  worthy  of  the 
persistent  attention  of  the  keenest  horticul- 
turists of  the  entire  country.  As  the  spectre 
of  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  some  sixty 


years  ago  stalks  in  the  background,  he  looks 
upon  "die  man  with  the  squirt-gun,"  spraying 
with  solutions  of  copper  salts,  as  merely  a 
passing  phase.  The  disease  must  some  day 
be  eliminated  by  the  evolution  of  a  blight- 
resisting  potato. 

In  the  light  of  all  that  has  been  done  in 
the  South  Dakota  Experiment  Station,  and 
in  the  light  of  all  that  this  master,  as  a  result 
of  his  experience,  says  may  be  done  along  the 
lines  indicated,  the  day  does  not  seem  far 
distant  when  there  will  be  a  well-established 
synthetic  horticulture  by  which  fruits  will  be 
invented  to  order,  though  perhaps  not  "  while 
you  wait."  Professor  Hansen  believes  that  such 
a  day  is  coming.  When  it  does  come,  the 
horticulturist  by  saving  good  "  unit  characters," 
in  apples,  for  example,  and  by  discarding  the 
bad  or  useless,  will  be  able  to  produce  for  any 
particular  demand  of  the  apple  trade  just  the 
apple  needed  —  the  apple  for  the  North  as 
well  as  the  apple  for  the  South  —  and  each  a 
disease-resisting  variety.  Winter  may  then 
still  rule  in  the  North,  but  it  will  rule  less 
harshly,  and  the  Northwest  will  not  only  be 
great  cereal-producing  region,  but  a  great 
fruit  country  —  and  a  great  stock-raising 
district,  as  well,  for  Professor  Hansen's  fourth 
contribution  to  the  agricultural  industries  of 
America  is  a  hardy  forage  obtained  by 
exploration. 

(m)  TRAILING  HARDY  ALFALFA 

In  1897,  when  Professor  Hansen  had  just 
advanced  the  preliminary  work  of  his  cam- 
paign for  the  occupation  of  the  North  by  the 
small  fruits  to  a  promising  point.  Secretary 
Wilson,  of  the  National  Department  of 
Agriculture,  began  to  put  into  execution  a 
plan  to  explore  the  four  comers  of  the  earth 
for  plants  and  animals  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Being  from  the  Northwest  himself,  he  natur- 
ally took  note  of  the  needs  of  that  district  first, 
and  he  called  upon  Professor  Hansen  to  go  to 
Eastern  Europe  and  Western  and  Central  Asia 
in  quest  of  drouth-resisting  and  cold-resisting 
plants.  He  gave  the  professor  a  free  hand. 
He  knew  he  could  trust  him  to  explore  wisely 
and  well  and  to  bring  back  what  would  be 
worth  while.  Much  of  the  wild  region  which 
the  plant  explorer  was  to  traverse  —  the  heart 
of  Asia  —  had  been  explored  but  little 
by  travelers  and  the  professor  knew 
he   was  going  on   no   midsummer's   picnic. 
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But,  as  he  himself  says,  "possible  hardships 
were  forgotten  in  the  eager  quest."  He  knew 
not  what  aids  for  his  Western  fruit  campaign 
he  might  find  in  far-off  Asia. 

Landing  at  Hamburg,  he  hastened  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  thence  southeastward  to 
Nijni  Novgorod,  the  scene  of  Russia's  great 
annual  fair,  to  which  are  carried  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products  of  both 
Russia  and  Asia  —  the  very  place  to  look 
for  new  material.  Following  down  the  Volga 
some   distance,   he    turned    eastward    to   the 


Almost  every  man  or  every  group  of  men  that 
he  met  was  subjected  to  an  agricultural  cate- 
chism. It  was  not  long  before  the  professor 
was  hot  on  a  trail  which  he  knew  was  likely 
to  prove  of  the  utmost  significance. 

This  was  a  trail  of  a  hardy  alfalfa.  All 
whom  the  professor  met,  army  officers  par- 
ticularly, were  closely  questioned  as  to  this 
forage.  Horses  even  were  "approached  on  the 
subject,"  and  the  provender  they  were  eating 
in  the  market-places  and  at  post-road  stations 
was  examined.     And  still  onward  across  the 
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PROFESSOR  HANSEN'S  THREE  JOURNEYS  IN  SEARCH  OF  HARDY  ALFALFA 
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Ural  Mountains,  nature's  battlements  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  finding  on  the  way  farms 
worked  by  hardy  camels  imported  from  the 
East.  Then  he  turned  westward  again  and 
crossed  the  great  plain  of  south-central  Russia 
to  Kief.  From  Kief  he  went  to  Odessa,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
Crimea,  to  Transcaucasia,  "the  Land  of 
Noah's  Ark,"  that  storm-centre  of  contact 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  Crossing  the 
Caspian  Sea,  he  plunged  into  the  land  of 
the  Turkoman.  By  this  time,  though  ham- 
pered by  an  interpreter,  he  had  developed 
the  art  of  agricultural  inquiry  to  a  high  degree. 


Oxus  (now  the  Amu  Daria)  River  led  the 
trail,  the  same  that  was  followed  by  Alexander 
the  Great  more  than  a  score  of  centuries  ago. 
On  alfalfa,  the  explorer  found,  central  Asiatic 
civilization  had  existed  for  centuries,  and 
what  would  sustain  a  semi-civilization  in  the 
East  he  knew  would  be  an  immensely  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  products  of  a  fully  civilized 
people  in  the  West.  The  Northern  African 
alfalfa,  carried  by  the  Spanish  into  South 
America  three  centuries  ago  and  thence  north- 
ward into  California,  had  been  shown  again 
and  again  to  be  unfit  for  the  prairies  of  the 
Northwest.    It  would   freeze  out  in   severe 
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winters  with  many  millions  as  the  aggregate 
loss.  But  here  was  a  chance  that  a  thoroughly 
hsjxly  alfalfa  mi^t  be  foimd  —  a  variety 
inured  to  drouth  and  cold  through  thousands 
of  years  of  natural  methods  of  cross-breeding. 
So  the  professor  followed  on  across  the  land 
of  the  half-civilized  Turkoman,  through  Bok- 
hara, into  Turkestan  and  to  its  capital  Tash- 
kent, where  he  foimd  an  alfalfa  bazaar  which 
bore  the  marks  of  great  age.  And  still  the  signs 
pointed  northward  and  eastward;  without 
a  thought  of  turning  back,  he  pressed  on,  only 
stopping  now  and  then  for  needed  rest  or  to 
question  some  Turkestan  plowman  with  camels 
hitched  to  crude  implements  centiuies  behind 
the  times,  as  viewed  by  Western  standards. 

A  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  TARANTASS 

The  journey  was  made  in  a  tarantass,  a 
four-wheeler  with  no  springs,  the  bed  being 
swimg  on  long  wooden  poles,  making  a  bonp- 
racking  vehicle  somewhat  resembling  in 
appearance  a  modem  buckboard.  It  was 
anything  but  comfortable  as  a  conveyance 
for  a  1,300-mile  jaunt,  but  it  was  the  best  to 
be  had  for  the  purpose,  and  then  there  was 
the  alfalfa  to  lure  the  traveler  on.  Following 
for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Tian-Shan 
range  of  mountains  between  Turkestan  and 
China,  Professor  Hansen  finally  crossed  the 
range  into  China,  bringing  up  at  the  ancient 
dty  of  Kuld  ja,  in  the  province  of  Hi.  He  had 
traced  the  JDlue-flowcred  alfalfa  to  the  very 
doors  of  Chinese  temples  in  the  heart  of  Asia. 
He  was  a  thousand  miles  from  a  railroad,  and 
had  gone  for  months  without  letters  from 
home,  and  he  was  in  a  land  where  the  speech 
was  utterly  unknown  to  him  —  at  least  three 
removes  as  things  stood  from  anything  he 
could  imderstand.  In  order  to  carry  on  his 
inquiries,  he  had  to  have  three  interpreters  — 
one  to  translate  Chinese  into  Tartar,  another 
to  make  Tartar  over  into  Russian,  and  a  third 
to  reduce  Russian  to  German,  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  "Yes,  alfalfa  grew  farther  to 
the  northward  —  at  Kopal,"  he  was  told. 
Back  across  the  rugged  Tian-Shan  range 
he  hurried.  Winter  was  coming  on,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  So  he  kept  his  post- 
horses  moving. 

At  Kopal  he  did  find  alfalfa.  It  grew  out 
on  the  wide  steppes,  where  the  Kirghiz  Tar- 
tars pitched  their  strange  camps,  amid  a  sparse 
vegetation.  But  there,  45  degrees  and  10 
minutes  north  latitude,  and  79  degrees  east 


longitude,  winter,  that  foe  against  whidi 
Professor  Hansen  had  allied  himiself  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  swooped  down  on  him 
in  a  \dcious  attack;  and  it  seemed  for  a  tinw 
that  the  attack  away  off  there  in  Asia  would 
defeat  temporarily,  at  least,  the  cause  of  the 
plant  kingdom  in  North-Central  America  by 
causing  the  premature  death  of  the  man. 
But  winter  reckoned  not  of  his  endurance 
and  determined  purpose.  He  had  traveled 
1,300  miles  by  wagon  when  snow  put  an  end 
to  his  search  for  seeds  and  he  decided  not  to 
go  back  over  his  wagon  route,  but  to  take 
sledges  and  push  on  almost  due  northward 
700  miles  to  Omsk,  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  It  was  a  hazaidous  thing  to  do,  as 
the  event  proved,  almost  costing  the  professor 
his  life  as  the  price  of  having  traced  alfal&i 
to  a  latitude  more  northern  than  that  of  the 
capital  of  Minnesota  and  almost  as  far  east 
of  Greenwich  as  South  Dakota  is  west.  He 
had  scarcely  set  out  on  his  700-mile  sledge- 
ride  before  a  violent  blizzard  swept  down  upcm 
him  out  of  the  cruel  North,  and  his  Tartar 
drivers  got  lost  on  the  treacherous  steppes. 
Night  thickened  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  spend  the  hoiurs  imtil  morning  "out 
in  the  cold."  And  it  was  cold!  A  ncianow- 
piercing  wind  cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury, 
with  several  degrees  to  spare,  blew  out  of  the 
North.  Two  men  in  another  caravan  in  the 
same  predicament  perished.  A  reindeer  suit 
in  one  piece  from  hood  to  knees  and  fur  boots 
from  toes  to  knees  were  doubtless  all  that 
saved  the  plant-explorer.  When  morning 
broke  the  storm  subsided  a  little,  and  the  little 
company  found  a  post-house  at  Sergiopol, 
with  shelter  and  warm,  if  not  over-appetizing 
food.  Pneumonia  threatened  the  professor 
and  compelled  him  to  lie  at  the  little  military 
hospital  at  Sergiopol  for  a  week.  Then,  im- 
patient of  further  delay,  he  pushed  on.  But 
the  sting  of  exposure  had  gone  deeper  than  he 
had  supposed,  and  before  he  had  gone  far 
he  was  again  compelled  to  halt  —  this  time 
at  Semipalatinsk,  where  he  made  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  a  poultice  of  lard  and  turpen- 
tine which  showed  the  strength  of  its  affection 
by  blistering  his  chest.  Then,  after  a  terrific 
drive  of  three  days  and  nights,  without  a  stop 
except  to  change  horses,  he  reached  Omsk. 
He  hastened  by  train  to  Bremen,  by  way  of 
Moscow,  and  there  took  ship  for  home. 

The  net  result  of  this  trip  was,  first  of  all,  the 
tracing  of  alfalfa  to  a  latitude  much  moie 
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northern  than  any  in  which  Americans  had 
known  it  to  grow,  then  the  shipment  of  five 
carloads  of  seeds  and  plants  of  many  kinds 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, including  the  first  importation  of 
Turkestan  alfalfa  into  this  country. 

The  journey,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pro- 
fessor, paid,  and  paid  abundantly,  but  that 
the  northern  limit  of  the  alfalfa  belt  in  Asia 
had  been  reached  was  by  no  means  certain. 
Indeed,  there  was  convincing  evidence  that 
that  limit  had  not  been  found,  for  near  Kopal 
an  army  officer  had  said  that  he  had  seen  the 
plant  at  Zaisansk,  a  considerable  distance 
northeastward  of  Kopal.  The  professor  was 
anxious  to  go  back  and  take  up  the  broken 
trail.  Who  could  tell  but  that  he  might  be  able 
to  find  the  great  forage  plant,  hardened  by 
natural  processes  through  thousands  of  years, 
in  far  northern  regions,  justifying  the  hope 
that  the  whole  great  central  plain  of  North 
America,  from  Nebraska  to  Hudson  Bay, 
could  be  made  an  alfalfa-bearing  region  ?  But 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  served  to  postpone 
the  proposed  second  trip  for  nearly  a  decade. 

THK  THIRD  TRIP  ACROSS  ASIA 

Then  one  day  came  the  announcement  that 
he  was  again  to  take  up  that  trail,  and  it  came 
dramatically  enough.  At  the  dedication  of 
the  South  Dakota  State  Fair  at  Huron,  in  1905, 
Secretary  Wilson  made  the  chief  address, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  address,  without 
warning  to  Professor  Hansen,  who  was  sitting 
near,  he  said  that  the  alfalfa  explorations  were 
to  be  resumed,  and  that  the  professor  was  to  go 
again  to  Asia. 

The  troubles  in  Russia  were  at  a  high  heat, 
and  they  extended  over  into  Siberia.  To  go 
into  Siberia,  therefore,  meant  no  inconsiderable 
risk.  But  the  explorer  did  not  temporize.  He 
would  go  as  far  as  he  could  —  until-  some  in- 
surmountable obstacle  put  an  end  to  progress. 
He  at  once  crossed  to  Helsingfors.  In  the 
harbor  there  he  saw  battleships  stripped  for 
action.  The  outlook  was  not  promising,  but 
he  went  on,  and  despite  e\Tl  omens  on  every 
hand  he  reached  Omsk  in  safety. 

Without  going  southward  to  Kopal,  he 
])cgan  his  quest  for  alfalfa  along  the  Trans- 
Siberian  railroad.  Receiving  encouragement, 
he  took  to  the  open  stepp>es  to  demand  of 
Nature  her  secret.  The  season  was  already 
far  advanced.  Snow  lay  upon  the  ground, 
^d  there  was  no  time  Xq  waate.    Then^  one 


afternoon,  out  on  the  bleak  plains,  the  man 
made  his  great  discovery.  He  found,  even 
in  that  high  altitude,  a  wild  alfalfa.  It  was 
not  the  blue-flowered  alfalfa  of  Turkestan, 
but  a  yellow-flowered  variety.  Subsequent 
investigation  was  the  means  of  bringing  a 
*' wonderful  new  fact  to  light."  As  Professor 
Hansen  tells  it,  it  was  this: 

"Where  the  blue-flowered  alfalfa  stops, 
three  yellow-flowered  species  are  found,  ex- 
tending from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
miles  northward,  and  clear  across  Siberia, 
approximately  between  parallels  fifty  and 
sixty-four  north  latitude.  As  these  species 
grow  freely  in  dry  districts,  they  point  to  the 
extension  of  the  alfalfa  belt  on  this  continent 
from  Nebraska  northward  as  far  as  men  will 
care  to  farm — even  to  the  Hudson  Bay  district." 

The  moment  of  the  discovery  of  the  first 
yellow-flowered  alfalfa  out  on  the  wind-swept 
Siberian  steppes,  after  nine  years  of  waiting, 
was  one  of  intense  feeling  and  suppressed 
excitement  for  the  explorer.  A  more  demon- 
strative man  would  have  thrown  his  hat  in 
the  air  and  spent  his  energies  in  shouting. 
Professor  Hansen,  on  the  contrary,  set  to  work 
gathering  all  the  plants  that  he  could  find,  and 
he  put  Ws  driver  at  like  work.  All  the  seed 
found  then  and  afterward  as  he  moved  east- 
ward was  from  wild  plants.  The  Siberians 
had  used  the  plant  for  hay  for  centuries,  but 
with  immense  areas  of  wild  land  on  which  to 
draw  had  done  nothing  toward  its  cultivation. 
Recently,  however,  in  places  they  have  been 
encouraging  Nature  to  give  a  larger  supply. 

At  Irkutsk  Professor  Hansen  found  a  load  of 
the  hay  in  market,  and  supposed,  of  course,  that 
he  would  be  able  to  buy  plenty  of  seed.  Not 
a  seed  could  he  get,  though,  and  he  went  back 
to  the  owners  of  the  hay,  Mongolian  Buriats, 
bought  their  load,  and  set  a  group  of  market 
idlers  at  picking  out  the  seed  by  hand.  The 
little  coin  of  the  realm,  of  which  the  professor 
always  carried  a  supply,  proved  a  sufficient 
"discourager  of  hesitancy." 

But  the  finding  of  the  plant  did  not  end  the 
discoveries  relating  to  alfalfa.  Inquiry  showed 
that  the  yellow-flowered  and  the  blue-flowered 
alfalfa  belts  overiapped,  and  that  on  the 
overlaps  grew  natural  hybrids  of  the  two,  sug- 
gesting immense  possibilities  in  artificial  cul- 
ture in  America  to  get  just  the  kind  of  alfalfa 
suited  to  any  given  district. 

None  of  the  seed  derived  from  the  original 
supplies  brought  back  after  the  first  discoveries 
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by  way  of  Japan,  has  yet  been  distrib- 
uted. Experiment  stations,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture, are  making  extensive  tests  and,  until 
these  have  been  thoroughly  sifted,  no  seed 
will  be  given  to  the  public.  Results  obtained 
at  Brookings  and  elsewhere,  however,  give 
promise  that  when  the  Government  is  ready 
to  make  announcements  they  will  be  of  a  most 
satisfactory  sort,  and  mean  the  pushing  of 
the  extra-profitable  farming  belt  much  farther 
northward.  Professor  Hansen  does  not  say 
this,  but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  he  is  not 
disappointed  with  the  results  obtained,  and 
from  that  fact  the  large  inference  is  natural 
and  easy. 

This  man  from  South  Dakota,  then,  has 
evolved  a  law  of  plant  hardiness  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  give  a  new  direction  and  success  to  the 
breeding  of  hardy  plants,  and  to  hasten  by 
many  a  year  the  complete  agricultural  con- 
quest of  the  Great  American  Desert,  even  to 
much  colder  northern  Hmits;  he  has  planned 
a  campaign  of  the  utmost  economic  importance 
to  the  United  States;  he  has  put  his  law  and 
his  campaign  plan  to  practical  tests,  inventing 
new  fruits  of  finest  quality  and  improving  old 
native  fruits,  to  a  certain  increase  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Northwest  and  of  the  nation;  at  the 
risk  of  his  life  and  at  great  hardship  he  has 
explored  the  semi-civilized  portions  of  Asia 
and  brought  back  hardy  seeds  and  plants  that 
promise  to  be  worth  millions  to  America's 
rapidly  growing  population.  And  yet  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  his  work  is  only  just  begun. 
He  is,  then,  one  of  the  forces  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  forecasting  the  future  of  the  North- 
west. 

Manifestly  he  is  a  thinker.  He  seeks  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  things,  but  is  not 
afraid  to  be  an  iconoclast  of  ancient  traditions 
when  they  do  not  seem  to  fit  the  facts  as  he 
finds  them.  He  believes  that  the  horticulturist 
with  the  truest  philosophy  as  to  Nature's 
methods,  and  the  genius  to  apply  that  philo- 
sophy, will  get  .the  richest  prizes;  though,  he 
says,  as  of  old,  the  empirical,  haphazard 
horticulturist  will,  of  course,  now  and  then 
get  a  "plum."  In  the  long  run,  however, 
he  believes  the  longest  philosophical  pole  will 
literally  knock  down  the  most  and  the  best  fruit. 
Because  of  this  attitude  he  scans  with  great 
eagerness  reports  of  the  work  of  every  other 
DMin  in  the  same  general  field.  There  is 
not  an  atom  of  jealousy  in  the  man.    He 


takes  the  utmost  pleasure  in  the  success  of 
other  men.'  He  gives  to  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
the  highest  credit  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
in  improving  fruits  and  flowers  and  classes  him 
as  "the  master  of  us  all."  He  takes  the  great 
lessons  that  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vries  of  Belgium 
has  recently  taught  in  his  theory  of  mutation, 
and  summarizes  them  by  saying  that "  evolution 
is  not  a  snail  but  a  kangaroo,"  proceeding  by 
leaps  instead  of  creeping,  and  these  lessons 
he  adopts  with  extreme  gratitude  as  of  inestim- 
able value  in  his  own  work. 

While  he  is  a  thinker,  he  is  also  a  man  of 
quick  decision  and  prompt  action.  He  has 
gone  through  a  patch  of  25,000  sand-cheny 
seedlings  in  a  day  and  a  half,  choosing  out 
the  good  from  the  bad,  and  leaving  only  the 
best  —  the  very  best  —  for  propagation  or 
for  hand-fertilizing  operations.  That  he  is 
self-reliant  and  courageous  as  well  as  mtelli- 
gent  is  shown  by  his  soul-and-body-trying 
trips  through  Asia.  Secretary  Wilson  once 
said  of  him:  "Hansen  is  a  man  who  does 
things.  He  is  an  intelligent,  intrepid  fellow, 
full  of  resources,  and  nothing  stops  him. 
When  he  sees  anything  of  value  he  knows  it,  and 
when  he  goes  after  a  thing  he  gets  it." 

Again,  he  is  a  man  of  philanthropic,  reverent, 
and  patient  spirit.  When  he  returned  from 
his  last  Asiatic  trip  he  ^  gave  a  chapel  talk 
at  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  in 
which  he  said  with  simple  and  modest  direct- 
ness, such  as  is  characteristic  of  him:  "I  be- 
lieve I  was  doing  the  Lord's  work."  Without 
patience  and  persistence  he  could  not  possibly 
succeed  in  the  work  he  is  doing.  As  to  his 
generous  nature,  he  has  honor  in  his  own 
country.  A  South  Dakota  weekly  has  said 
of  him:  "A  man,  who,  through  all  his 
waking  hours,  has  but  one  thought  upper- 
most in  his  mind  —  the  benefiting  of  his 
fellow  men  —  is  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
TidLTy  mail,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  all  the  praise 
that  has  been  given  him  by  his  superior 
Government  official.  Secretary  Wilson."  His 
work  —  and  Secretary  Wilson  says  that "  he  has 
done  more  important  original  work  in  horti- 
culture than  any  man  out  West  except  Bur- 
bank" —  is  all  done  without  thought  of 
I^ecuniary  reward.  Neither  he  nor  the  school 
with  which  he  is  connected  makes  any  money 
out  of  his  discoveries.  Once  a  discovery 
is  shown  to  be  worth  something,  it  is  prac- 
tically given  to  the  people  to  make  what  th^ 
can  of  it. 
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IN  EXTENT  and  distribution  of  navi- 
gable rivers  and  lakes,  mainland  United 
States  is  better  endowed  by  Nature 
than  any  pther  country  on  the  globe,  save 
Brazil;  and  in  the  close  relation  of  the  rivers 
to  productive  regions  and  industrial  centres, 
this  country  stands  without  a  rival.  Yet, 
despite  the  rich  endowment  and  rapid  devel- 
opment which  have  placed  the  United  States 
in  the  lead  of  the  world's  nations,  the  rivers 
are  less  used  than  those  of  any  other  civilized 
country.  Such  is  the  paradox  of  American 
transportation;  and  it  is  worse  than  paradoxi- 
cal in  view  of  the  fact  that,  through  neglect 
of  the  rivers,  transportation  capacity  has 
fallen  so  far  short  of  production  that  commerce 
is  impeded  and  national  progress  retarded. 

THE   INADEQUACY   OF   OUR   RAILROADS 

During  our  effective  railroad  era  of  hardly 
more  than  half  a  century,  population  and  in- 
dustries were  increased  and  diffused  as  never 
before  in  history;  to  the  direct  and  indirect  in- 
fluence of  the  American  railroad,  it  is  safe  to 
credit  a  large  share  of  our  population  and  our 
national  wealth  —  for  without  it  the  population 
and  wealth  could  not  have  come  up.  Nor  is  it 
a  reproach  to  the  railroads  that  the  country 
has  outgrown  its  capacity,  any  more  than  it 
is  a  reproach  to  the  horse  and  carriage  that 
the  country  outgrew  the  Conestoga  wagon 
sixty  years  ago;  it  only  means  that  our  distances 
are  so  magnificent  and  our  productions  so 
opulent  as  to  require  the  cooperation  of  all 
practicable  transportation  agencies.  We  have 
222,500  miles  of  steam  railroads  worth  (with 
collateral  property)  some  $18,000,000,000,  or 
about  one-sixth  of  our  national  wealth;  during 
1906  they  transported  1,631,374,219  tons  of 
freight,  and  earned  $2,325,765,167  —  i.  e.,  over 
a  quarter  of  the  value  of  our  production  during 
th^  same  year.     We  have^  also,  26,200  miles 


of  rivers  and  some  2,800  miles  of  canals  navi- 
gated in  1904,  with  transportation  facilities  of 
so  little  value  as  to  be  negligible  in  statistical 
summaries;  and  although  the  cost  of  water 
transportation  averages  but  a  quarter  of  that 
of  rail  carriage,  during  1904  they  moved  but 
127,000,000  and  5,000,000  tons  of  freight 
respectively  —  i.  e.,  despite  the  economy  of 
water-traffic  less  than  one-eighth  of  our  freight 
lines  are  water  lines  and  less  than  one-twelfth 
of  our  freight  is  carried  on  rivers  and  canals. 
Meantime  production  and  commerce  increase 
in  a  geometric  ratio,  while  further  railroad 
extension  proceeds  but  slowly;  throughout  our 
interior,  production  doubled  in  the  decade 
from  1895  to  1905,  while  railroad  capacity  in- 
creased by  only  a  small  fraction  —  and  com- 
petent railroad  authorities  estimate  that  the 
cost  of  bringing  railroad  facilities  up  to  the 
present  demands  would  reach  $5,500,000,000 
to  $8,000,000,000,  or  an  amount  far  exceeding 
our  aggregate  circulating  currency. 

The  situation  is  simple  —  and  it  affects  every 
part  of  the  countr}'.  We  pay  too  much  for  the 
carriage  of  our  commodities,  and  too  small 
a  share  of  the  selling-price  goes  to  pro- 
ducers. And  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to 
deliver  products  in  the  seaports  at  a  price  per- 
mitting profitable  foreign  commerce,  and  so 
maintaining  our  balance  of  trade:  the  country 
is  simply  too  big  and* too  productive  for  a 
healthy  interchange  between  producing  and 
shipping-centres  —  unless  transportation  can 
be  quickened  and  cheapened.  Nor  is  the 
situation  a  local  or  temporary  phase,  much 
less  a  mere  academic  figment;  it  reaches  every 
section  in  yearly  increasing  stress,  and  is  an 
actual  factor  in  the  daily  life  of  the  eighty 
millions  in  our  forty-eight  states  and  territories. 
The  citizens  of  the  Pacific  States  were  the  first 
to  stir,  since  they  saw  settlement  checked  and 
production  impaled;  the  twenty-odd  interior 
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states  drained  in  whole  or  part  by  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  their  forty  million  people,  soon 
followed  and  made  their  influence  felt;  then 
the  thirty  millions  of  the  sixteen  Atlantic 
States  joined  in  the  movement — and  the  people 
have  arisen  in  mass-meetings  and  conventions, 
as  never  before  over  any  peaceful  issue,  to  throw 
oflF  the  tyranny  of  transportation.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  Executives  of  our 
commonwealths  and  of  the  nation  are  meeting 
with  one  another  and  with  bodies  of  citizens 
in  a  common  eCFort;  for  the  first  time,  too,  the 
leading  railroad  interests  are  enlisted  in  the 
movement  for  improved  waterways  and  en- 
larged water-traffic. 

THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS  COMMISSION  CREATED 

In  response  to  the  demand  of  the  people, 
the  President,  in  March  last,  created  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission;  and  in  October  he, 
¥dth  a  score  of  state  Governors,  participated 
with  the  Commission  in  an  inspection-trip 
on  the  Mississippi  which  awakened  such 
popular  enthusiasm  that  it  became  a  pageant. 
A  result  was  an  agreement  on  a  conference  of 
Executives;  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  — 
for,  as  the  issue  is  unprecedented,  so  are  its 
consequences  —  the  Governors  of  the  states 
and  territories  will  convene  in  the  White  House 
on  May  13- 15th  next  to  confer  with  each  other 
and  the  President  on  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  connected  not  only 
with  traffic  but  with  the  resources  on  which 
traffic  depends. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  on  March  14th 
assembled  and  began  inquiries  toward  the 
end  of  April.  In  May  they  made  an  inspection 
trip  down  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Passes,  observing  high-water  conditions. 
During  the  summer  ihey  continued  inquiries 
separately  or  in  groups;  two  or  three,  or  some- 
times four,  joining  in  examination  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri,  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Snake,  Puget  Sound,  and  the 
great  Califomian  interior  —  valleys  so  fertile 
that  grains  and  fruits  spring  forth  as  if  by 
magic,  overwhelming  railroads  and  water- 
craft  by  their  very  abundance.  In  September 
the  Commission  toured  the  Great  Lakes  and 
studied  the  world's  greatest  object  lesson  in 
water- traffic  and  terminals;  then  they  inspected 
the  Mississippi  at  the  low-water  stage  from 
St.  Paul  to  Memphis;  and  still  later  they  made 
a  similar  study,  from  Kansas  City  to  its  mouth, 
of   the    muddy    Missouri  —  that    2,200-mile 


artery  which  opened  the  granaries  and  mines 
of  the  old  Northwest,  and  then  fell  into  abvenly 
disuse. 

THE  NOTABLE  TRIP  ON  THE  MTSSTSSIBPI 

The  trips  were  devoted  to  hard  grubbing 
and  were  prosaic,  as  such  trips  usually  are  — 
except  the  inspection  of  the  Mississippi  from 
Keokuk  to  Memphis,  in  which  the  President 
participated.  That  proved  the  most  striking 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  river,  the  most 
impressive  demonstration  any  President  ever 
saw.  Practically  all  the  water-craft  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  gathered  as  an  escort. 
Despite  a  daily  shower,  people  poured  from 
homes  and  shops  and  the  back  towns  were 
literally  emptied,  so  that  in  each  dty  — 
Keokuk,  Quincy,  Hannibal,  Alton,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Genevieve,  Chester,  Cape  Girardeau, 
Cairo,  Memphis,  and  the  rest  —  more  spec- 
tators stood  out  to  greet  the  President  than 
the  entire  resident  population.  Flags  and 
bunting  stretched  for  miles;  train  schedules 
were  abandoned  to  specials  and  excursions; 
day  and  night  the  steam  whistles  of  factories, 
locomotives,  and  floating  craft,  with  the  sirens 
of  excursion  boats,  bellowed  and  shrieked, 
while  artillery  roared  and  fireworks  rattled. 
The  ovation  ended  only  after  the  President's 
address  at  Memphis  before  the  Lakes-to- 
Gulf  Waterway  Association,  which  had  led 
in  the  petitions  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission.  The  enthusiastic  outburst  was, 
of  course,  due  in  part  to  the  mere  passage  of 
a  popular  President  through  a  populous 
section;  yet  its  unexampled  exuberance  grew 
out  of  the  feeling  that  the  visit  presaged  de- 
livery from  the  bondage  of  congested  commerce. 

The  best  way  to  abate  an  evil  is  to  find  and 
remove  its  cause;  and  the  first  purpose  of  the 
inspections  was  to  ascertain  why  the  inland 
waterways  are  so  Uttle  used;  the  second,  to 
determine  how  they  nMiy  be  brought  into 
effective  use.  At  least  partial  answers  were 
found. 

HOW  RAILROADS  SUPPLANTED  THE  WATERWAYS 

Our  river  and  canal  traflSc  declined  largely 
by  reason  of  railroad  competition.  At  the 
outset  the  railroad  activity  was  directed  toward 
the  development  of  speedy  communication 
between  productive  zones  or  districts,  and  the 
aggregate  production  was  limited;  and  the 
railroads  with  their  convenient  terminals  gave 
the  more  satisfactory  service,  and  hence  held 
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the   advantage.    As   settlement   covered    the  that  on  the  Mississippi  thtre  is  not  a  river 

intervening  areas  and  production   increased,  town  from  St.  Paul  to  New  Orleans  (save 

the  competition  became  inimical  and  trans-  "Natchez  on  the  Hill")   in  which  the  water 

portation  companies  resorted  to  discriminating  fronts  are   not   mainly  or  wholly  controlled 

tariffs,    secret    rebates,    purchase  or    control  by  railroad   interests,   and   that   the   Morris, 


THE    WASTED    WATER    RESOURCES    OK    THE    UNITED    STATES 
Although  the  cost  of  water  transportation  is  only  one-quarter  that  of  rail,  the  railroads  have  throttled  water  competi- 
tion so  that  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  freight  is  carried  on  the  waterways.     The  Inland  Waterways  Commisson  b 
preparing  a  plan  to  coordinate  all  the  water  lines  and  bring  them,  in  harmony  with  the  railways,  into  use   again. 


of  canals  and  vessels,  acquisition  of  water  Delaware  and  Raritan,  and  Cheapeake  and 
fronts  and  terminals,  adverse  transfer  regu-  Ohio  canals  are  either  owned  or  controUed 
lations,  etc. —  and  the  boats  were  driven  out  by  the  same  interests.  The  throttling  of  river 
of  business.  The  cases  are  too  nmny  for  traffic  was  nattiral  and  easy;  it  was  little  op- 
catalogue;   suffice   it   merely   for   illustration  posed,  and  seldom  raised  questions  of  equity 
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—  yet  it  was  efifective.  Naturally  other  factors 
entered.  Conditions  of  labor  and  wages 
changed  from  the  time  in  which  the  sumptuously 
equipped  Mississippi  packets  were  independent 
of  terminals  because  of  slave  roustabouts,  and 
the  Delaware  and  North  River  freighters  were 
successful  by  reason  of  cheap  stevedores;  yet 
these  were  but  incidents  of  the  strife  for  sur- 
vival of  the  better  capitalized.  The  physical 
law  of  communicating  lines  (the  mathematical 
law  of  combination)  was  another  factor; 
two  commimities  may  be  connected  by  one  line, 
while  three  communities  require  three  lines,  and 
four,  six  lines;  five  need  ten  lines,  six  fifteen 
lines,  and  twelve  sixty-six  lines;  if  the  lines 


THE  CALIFORNIA  RIVER  SYSTEM 
Which  taps  the  two  great  valleys  of  the  state 

were  not  combined,  the  county  seats  of  a  state 
of  a  hundred  counties  would  require  4,950 
lines  of  communication  to  connect  them,  while 
the  thousand  towns  of  a  section  of  the  country 
would  require  49,950  lines  —  so  that  a  reason 
for  the  breaking  down  of  communication 
and  carriage  in  a  growing  country  lies  in  an 
inexorable  law. 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

The  river  men  recognize  another  factor 
which  most  of  them  deem  paramount,  ie., 
lack  of  confidence.  This  feeling  reveals  ¥dde- 
spread  distrust  of  Governmental  policy,  and 
compels  the  realization  that  for  a  half  century 


the  attitude  of  state  and  Federal  governments 
toward  our  waterways  has  b^n  negative,  if 
not  actively  repressive.  Influenced  by  the 
Constitutional  provision  concerning  interstate 
commerce,  many  states  have  withheld  all 
work  on  rivers,  some  statesmen  holding  that 
the  rivers  belong  to  the  nation;  while  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  charged  a 
Cabinet  Officer  or  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  responsibility  of  administering 
river  affairs,  developing  the  uses  of  the  rivers, 
or  promoting  or  even  protecting  river  traffic. 
The  river  men  are  right;  the  use  of  the  rivers 
has  been  everybody's  business  —  and  nat- 
urally became  nobody's  business.  True,  a 
brilliant  professional  branch  of  the  War 
Dej)artment  —  the  corps  of  engineers  —  has 
constructed  in*  admirable  fashion  all  works 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress;  but 
the  engineers  were  prohibited  by  custom  and 
even  by  law  from  initiating  or  recommending 
projects  required  by  the  business  interests 
of  communities  or  states.  True,  a  legisla- 
tive agency  —  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  —  has  been  vested  with  a  power 
of  initiative;  yet  for  years  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  were  regarded  askance, 
and  when  the  reproach  was  removed  under 
the  leadership  of  Representative  Burton,  the 
demands  were  so  overwhelming  as  to  compel 
a  petty  hand-to-hand  programme  of  scaling 
down  and  turning  down  projects  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75  to  more  than  90  per  cent,  rather  than 
developing  any  comprehensive  and  progressive 
policy.  The  neglect  of  our  rivers  has  led  to 
a  national  burden;  the  responsibility  rests 
largely  on  inimical  traffic  interests,  yet  chiefly 
on  an  apathetic  policy  —  or  absence  of  policy 
—  on  the  parts  of  states  and  nation.  In  the 
light  of  the  causes,  the  remedy  becomes 
obvious;  and  it  must  be  more  than  the 
mere  putting  of  the  rivers  in  navigable 
condition. 

It  is  the  lesson  of  our  Great  Lakes  that 
successful  navigation  depends  no  more  on 
channels  and  vessels  than  on  terminals;  while 
our  histor}'  and  that  of  several  European 
countries  proves  that  water  carriage  depends 
for  its  success  on  relations  with  railways  or 
other  feeders  and  distributors.  Accordingly, 
the  first  requisite  for  successful  development 
of  water  traffic  is  conunercial  control,  i.  e., 
adjustment  between  water  facilities  and  over- 
land facilities,  including  regulation  of  rates, 
arrangement  of  terminals,  etc. ;  such  adjustment 
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to  be  effected  either  through  business  interests     profitable  —  in    itself,    but    will    make    the 
or  under  state  and  National  provisions.  later  steps  easier. 


TO   CONTROL  THE   RIVERS 

The  second  requisite  is  physical  control 
of  the  running  waters  —  a  task  more  complex 
and  difficult  than  any  thus  far  undertaken 
in  any  countr}\  Hitherto  men  have  been 
content  to  let  their  rivers  run  wild,  ranging 
from  flood  to  low  water  as  they  would;  smaller 
streams  have  been  partly  controlled  for 
power  or  for  irrigation,  and  in  a  few  cases 
for  municipal  or  domestic  supply;  yet  in  general 
the  136,000,000  square  miles  of  water  i  foot 
deep  annually  distilled  from  the  clouds  on  our 
land  runneth  where  it  listeth,  free  as  the  breezes 
that  waft  the  vapor  from  ocean  and  gulf. 
Jointly  with  the  air  and  enough  earth  to 
stand  on,  this  is  our  richest  resource.  It  is 
a  comjnon  necessity  of  life;  it  gives  value  to 
our  soil;  it  forms  six-sevenths  of  our  bodies,  and 
seven-eighthsof  our  sustenance;  and  it  is  the 
annual  flow,  which  would  cover  nearly  9,200,000 
square  miles  one  foot  deep,  that  furnishes 
our  natural  ways  of  commerce  in  river  and  lake. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  the  falling  and  running 
water  is  an  agency  of  earth-making; yet  it  tends 
during  the  ages  toward  producing  forests  and 
other  vegetal  cover,  mulch,  and  friable  soil 
whereby  the  run-off  is  retarded  and  the  seepage 
(or  ground-water)  is  stored  in  such  manner 
as  to  equalize  flow  and  render  the  waters 
clear.  Under  settlement  and  cultivation  the 
sward  is  broken  and  the  forest-mantle  torn, 
so  that  the  storm-waters  gather  in  torrents, 
rob  the  soil  of  its  richest  elements,  scour 
channels  and  accumulate  detritus,  and  both 
build  bars  and  raise  floods  in  the  lower  reaches. 
This  unwitting  interference  with  the  regimen 
of  the  rivers  has  helped  to  diminish  their  indus- 
trial use;  at  the  same  time,  it  indicates  both 
the  possibility  and  the  means  of  complete 
physical  control.  In  some  cases  reforesta- 
tion, in  some  places  storage  rcsen'oirs,  in 
all  cases  flood-holding  and  soil-saving  agri- 
culture, and  in  all  swifter  streams  restraint 
of  flow  for  the  development  of  head  and  pro- 
duction of  power  —  these  are  among  the  reme- 
dial devices  which  promise  steadily  progressing 
control  of  the  running  waters  imtil  the  rivers 
are  harnessed  and  every  cubic  foot  of  rainfall 
will  be  subject  to  human  control  and  turned 
to  human  benefit.  The  end  will  not  be  reached 
in  a  day,  not  fully  for  generations;  yet  each 
step    will   not   only   be  beneficial  —  indeed, 


THE  COORDINATION   OF   ALL  PLANS 

The  keynote  of  modern  waterway  improve- 
ment is  coordination  —  the  treatment  of  each 
river  system,  from  its  source  in  the  forest  to 
its  mouth  at  the  coast,  as  a  single  unit,  and  in 
such  manner  as  to  derive  every  benefit  and 
diminish  every  evil  from  the  running  water. 
Under  such  a  plan  no  lock  nor  levee,  no  dam 
nor  revetment,  will  be  constructed  without 
reference  to  the  clarification  and  purification 
of  the  water,  the  control  of  floods,  the  devel- 
opment of  power;  no  storage  nor  drainage 
system  will  be  taken  up  without  reference  to 


THE  GREAT  ARTERY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 
The  Columbia,  which  can  be  used  to  carry  freight  from  Idaho  to  the  sea 

the  improvement  of  navigation  and  other 
uses  of  the  waters;  and  dams  and  other  local 
works  will  be  regulated  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing not  only  local  but  general  benefits. 

Considered  with  'respect  to  improvement, 
the  waterways  of  mainland  United  States 
fall  into  four  geographic  systems,  separated 
by  natural  boundaries.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  Interior-Atlantic  system,  com- 
prising the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Gulf  slope, 
the  Atlantic  watershed,  and  the  Great  Lakes 
with  their  watershed.  The  projects  for  water- 
way improvement  here  (of  which  each  has 
long  been  advocated,  though  all  have  seldom 
been  considered  tdjgfether)  include  the  Lakes- 
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to-Gulf  deep  waterway;  the  Atlantic  deeper 
waterway  and  sheltered  passage  from  Boston 
to  Beaufort  and  on  to  Florida;  the  Eastern 
Gulf  inner  passage  from  the  Mississippi 
through  the  lakes  and  sounds  and  thence 
across  the  isthmus  of  Florida  to  the  Atlantic 
waters;  the  Western  Gulf  inner  passage  from 
the  Mississippi  at  Donaldsonville  through 
bayous  and  sounds  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande;  the  improvement  of  the  Missouri 
to  Benton  and  beyond;  the  deepening  and  con- 
trol of  the  upper  Mississippi,  with  the  canal- 
izing of  the  Minnesota  and  Red  River  of  the 
North  in  such  manner  as  to  give  easy  water 
connection  with  Lake  Winnipeg  and  Hudson 
Bay;  the  deepening  and  local  canalizing  of  the 
leading  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  Gulf, 
Great  Lakes,  and  Atlantic;  and  the  com- 
pletion of  canal  projects  designed  to  connect 
the  waters  of  the  interior  with  the  Atlantic. 
Hitherto,  the  projects  have  been  largely  local 
and  independent;  demands  have  been  for 
14  feet  in  the  lower  Mississippi,  9  feet  in  the 
Ohio,  6  feet  in  the  upper  Mississippi,  7  feet 
in  Hennepin  Canal,  12  feet  in  the  Erie,  and 
various  other  depths  in  the  Missoiui,  the 
Arkansas,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland, 
the  Mobile,  and  the  Hudson;  yet  the  need 
made  manifest  by  a  study  of  the  waterways 
of  the  Interior-Atlantic  system  is  for  one  or 
two  standard  depths  adapted  to  a  standard- 
ized boat  and  barge  traffic  —  so  that,  e.g., 
barges  loaded  at  Benton  might  pass  direct 
to  Brownsville  or  to  Boston  with  some  choice 
of  routes,  or  might  shift  cargo  at  New  Orleans, 
according  to  economy  and  convenience. 
Second  in  importance  is  the  Columbia-Puget 
system,  in  which  the  rivers  are  admirably 
adapted  to  navigation  so  soon  as  the  cascades 
and  rapids  are  brought  under  control  by 
lateral  canals  and  locks;  and  the  traffic  facili- 
ties would  lead  to  the  doubling  of  population 
and  production  within  a  decade  —  for  to-day 
some  of  the  world's  richest  wheat  fields  and 
fruit  lands  lie  dormant  for  lack  of  transpor- 
tation. Here  irrigation  and  power  develop- 
ment are  among  the  collaterals  hardly  less 
important  than  na\'igation  —  though  the 
Chehalis  Cut  connecting  the  Columbia  with 
the  sounds  and  sheltered  passages  extending 
to  Sitka  and  beyond  add  never  so  much  to 
the  commerce  of  the  new  Northwest.  Par- 
ticularly pressing  are  the  needs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia system,  comprising  the  Sacramento, 
San   Joaquin,   and   Feather,  with  the  bays 


into  which  they  fall;  for  hydraulic  mining  has 
choked  the  channels  with  debris  and  recess 
deforestation  has  raised  the  floods,  so  that  not 
only  is  conunerce  impeded  the  year  round  but 
the  richest  flats  of  the  great  vsdley  are  devas- 
tated during  each  freshet.  In  the  Colorado 
system,  comprising  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  and  the  Great  Basin,  the  chief  needs 
are  for  irrigation  and  power;  yet  here,  as 
throughout  the  western  three-fifths  of  the  United 
States,  judiciously  designed  works  erected  for 
these  purposes  will  render  the  waters  navigable. 
In  each  system  the  demands  are  large;  the 
local  projects  presented  biennially  to  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  aggregate 
$300,000,000,  to  $500,000,000;  and  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  headed  by  Represen- 
tative Ransdell,  urges  the  appropriation  of 
$50,000,000  annually  for  ten  years  to  meet 
the  more  pressing  projects. 

THE  WORKS  TO  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING 

Under  a  coordinated  plan  with  provision 
for  combining  all  local  projects  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasury  might  be  greatly  reduced;  for  while 
the  waters  should  be  forever  free  to  navigation, 
the  collateral  benefits  might  be  made  to 
defray  the  cost  of  surveys  and  engineering 
work.  With  a  working  capital  no  greater 
than  that  estimated  by  Ransdell  and  others, 
the  value  of  the  power  alone  would  pay  for 
all  of  the  waterway  improvements  contem- 
plated, including  the  cost  of  its  own  develop- 
ment, within  twenty  or  thirty  years;  our 
40,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  running 
water  has  an  average  head  of  some  2,500  feet, 
and  a  hundredth  of  it  would  yield  3,000,000 
horse-power,  worth  $60,000,000  per  year  — 
and  modem  electric  appliances  would  carry 
the  power  to  mill  and  factory  and  train.  Nor 
should  the  great  value  of  purified  water-supply 
be  overlooked,  nor  the  annual  saving  of  a 
thousand  million  tons  of  richest  soil-matter, 
even  though  direct  returns  be  not  readily 
arranged ;  for  they  would  mean  the  saving  of  h'fc 
and  property,  the  increase  of  production  and 
population,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  country. 

In  the  modem  view,  the  running  waters  are 
an  asset  of  the  people,  never  granted  to  any 
authority,  and  not  properly  to  be  alienated. 
In  so  far  as  interstate  commerce  is  concerned, 
the  resources  can  be  administered  only  by  the 
Federal  Government;  but  since  other  ri^ts 
are    involved,    it    is    the    modem    policy   to 
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distribute  benefits  and  costs  by  cooperation 
with  states,  municipalities,  communities,  cor- 
porations, and  individuals,  in  such  manner 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people.  The  mechanism  for  dis- 
tribution remains  to  be  framed  in  detail;  it 
is  still  under  deliberation  by  statesmen,  and 
vnll  receive  consideration  during  the  great 
interstate  conference  of  Governors  in  May; 
yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  minutiae  will 
be  worked  out  in  such  manner  as  to  meet 
the  national  need  for  improved  transportation 
through  waterway  development. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MOVEBfENT 

The  idea  of  developing  our  waterways  for 
purposes  of  interstate  commerce  is  not  new; 
it  originatcfl  with  Washington,  and  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  Waterway  Commission  in  1785 
and  the  framing  of  the  American  Constitution 
two  years  later;  it  was  urged  by  Gallatin  an  even 
century  ago  in  a  plan  ambitious  as  that  of 


any  later  date;  it  gave  us  most  of  our  canals 
—  and  the  current  impulse  of  the  people  merely 
follows  the  century-old  plans.  The  modem 
policy  adds  only  collateral  ideas,  that  have  come 
up  through  the  natural  growth  and  orderly  devel- 
opment of  a  great  country:  Its  essentials  are: 
(i)  recognition  of  the  running  waters  as  an 
inalienable  asset  of  the  people;  (2)  coordina- 
tion of  all  parts  and  the  several  uses  of  the 
streams;  (3)  regulation  of  the  relations  be- 
tween water-carriage  and  other  means  of 
transportation;  (4)  distribution  of  benefits, 
in  such  wise  that  the  people  of  each  part  of 
the  country  will  enjoy  all  natural  advantages 
pertaining  to  their  waters;  and  (5)  ultimate 
control  of  our  water-supply  in  such  manner 
that  none  shall  be  wasted  and  all  shall  be 
put  to  its  best  use  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country.  And  the  old 
idea  fortified  by  the  new  policy  can  hardly 
fail  to  open  another  stage  in  American  devel- 
opment— a  Waterway  Era. 
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BEFORE  September  last,  Mr.  Henry 
Farman  was  a  comparatively  un- 
known man  in  the  world  of  aero- 
nautics. He  had  evolved  a  model  which  he 
reasoned  should  be  capable  of  lifting  him 
from  the  ground,  of  soaring  and  descending 
again  at  will.  In  collaboration  with  Messrs. 
Voisin,  the  machine  was  constructed  and  the 
first  trial  carried  out  on  the  Issy  parade  ground 
—  an  ideal  situation  for  such  experiments, 
since  the  country  is  perfectly  flat  and  open  — 
at  Billancourt,  near  Paris,  on  September  30th 
last.  The  initial  efforts  were  of  a  tentative 
nature,  only  short  flights  or  jumps  of  from 
thirty  to  eighty  yards  being  attempted,  close 
to  the  ground  and  in  a  straight  line.  These 
were  so  highly  successful  that  more  ambitious 
flights  were  undertaken,  since  the  stability  of 
the  machine  had  been  assured,  together  with 
efficient   lifting  and   propelling  power.    The 


experiments  were  continued  daily  during  Octo- 
ber, the  distances  being  successively  increased 
up  to  some  four  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

WINNING   THE   FIRST   CUP 

Mr.  Farman  had  produced  a  more  efficient, 
more  reliable,  and  fleeter  aeroplane  than  any 
that  had  preceded  it.  Whereas  Santos-Dumont 
secured  the  Archdeacon  Challenge  Cup  ¥dth 
a  speed  of  25.8  miles  per  hour  over  his  course 
of  approximately  220  yards,  the  Farman 
machine  exceeded  this  velocity  and  was  entirely 
free  from  those  eccentricities  arising  from 
loss  of  balance  which  characterized  the  Du- 
mont  machine,  and  which  caused  it  to  embark 
upon  peculiar  evolutions  over  which  the 
designer  had  no  control  and  which  often 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  great  jeopardy. 
The  Farman  aeroplane  rose  steadily  and 
easily  from  the  ground  and,  while  the  motor 
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was  kept  going,  mamtained  an  even  straight 
course  until  the  power  was  shut  off,  when  it 
gently  glided  to  the  earth  again.  Here,  indeed, 
was  a  machine  heavier  than  the  air,  such  as 
inventors  had  striven  after  for  centuries,  which 
answered  as  readily  the  commands  of  the 
aeronaut  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  wheeled 
vehicle  running  along  the  road.  Under  these 
drcmnstances,  the  inventor  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  eclipse  Santos-Dumont's  achievement, 
and  the  Aviation  Committee  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  France  was  notified  accordingly;  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  and  the  whole  world 
awaited  the  result  with  anxious  expectancy. 
Upon  the  appointed  day  a  vast  crowd 
assembled  upon  the  scene  where  the  attempt 
was  to  be  made.  The  fact  that  Farman  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  holder  of 
the  cup,  Santos-Dumont,  added  a  new  zest 
to  aeronautics,  for  it  was  the  first  occasion 
ui)on  which  such  a  challenge  had  been  made. 
It  was  the  Derby  of  the  au:  — a  struggle  for 
the  blue  ribbon  of  human  flight.  The  ele- 
ments were  favorable  and,  all  formalities 
completed,  the  signal  to  start  was  given. 
Farman  took  his  seat  in  the  car.  The  motors 
were  started,  the  50-horse-power  eight-cylinder 
Antoinette  gave  vent  to  a  soft,  rhythmic  pur- 
ring which  grew  in  intensity  as  the  control 
lever  was  advanced.  Slowly  the  bicycle  wheels 
upon  which  the  aeroplane  is  mounted  began 
to  revolve  and  the  outspread  planes  emitted 
a  sibilant  swish  like  that  of  a  bird,  as  the  pace 
increased.  At  the  proper  moment  the  fore- 
part of  the  machine  rose  gracefully  into  the 
air  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  and  without 
the  slightest  undulation  or  lateral  dipping 
flew  majestically  onward  with  increasing 
speed  in  a  straight  line.  Would  Farman 
beat  Dumont's  record  ?  That  was  the  question 
upon  the  lips  of  the  spectators  as  they  followed 
the  thrilling  spectacle  in  silence.  Still  the 
machine  kept  on  its  course,  and  it  appeared 
that  if  the  aeronaut  so  desired  he  could  keep  in 
the  air  for  hours,  so  smooth  and  steady  was  the 
progress  of  his  machine.  Presently,  with  a 
graceful  dive,  the  machine  glided  downward, 
and  with  scarcely  any  vibration  alighted  on  the 
ground.  The  pent-up  excitement  of  the  spec* 
tators  broke  loose  and  they  cheered  the  plucky 
Farman  to  the  echo  as  he  disembarked  from 
his  craft.  Excited  oflicials  ran  hither  and 
thither,  comparing  reports  of  the  distance 
covered  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  flight. 
The  previous  record  had  been  beaten,  but 


by  how  much?  That  was  the  burning  que^ 
tion.  The  cheers  were  renewed  when  it  was 
annoimced  that  Farman  had  secured  the 
trophy  with  a  flight  of  about  ei(^t  hundred 
and  forty-three  yards  at  a  speed  of  33.7  miles 
per  hour.  The  victor  had  not  only  covered 
more  than  three  times  the  distance  flown  by 
the  previous  winner,  but  at  an  increased  speed 
of  7.9  miles  per  hour. 

WINNING  THE  BLUE  RIBBON 

So  far,  Farman  had  confined  his  efforts 
merely  to  flight  in  a  straight  line.  His  initial 
success  in  securing  the  Archdeacon  Cup 
prompted  him  to  aspire  for  new  laurels.  The 
first  objective  was  the  Deutsch-Archdeacon 
prize  of  $10,000  for  a  flight  of  one  kilometre 
in  a  closed  circuit.  This  was  a  far  more 
difficult  problem,  since  it  evolved  the  evolution 
of  a  curve  in  the  ah:.  As,  however,  the  ma- 
chine had  proved  to  be  well  under  control, 
the  next  fortnight  was  devoted  to  carrying  out 
such  evolutions  aloft  as  would  be  essential 
to  secure  the  $10,000  award.  Here  again  he 
met  ¥dth  striking  success.  In  almost  his  first 
attempt,  he  well-nigh  covered  a  complete 
circle,  following  up  this  performance  by  de- 
scribing a  double,  or  S,  curve.  The  early 
efforts  were  brou^t  to  a  conclusion  by  the 
machine's  lack  of  a  perfect  balance.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  development  had  been 
expected,  but  the  inventor  had  observed  the 
points  where  his  design  was  in  need  of  modifi- 
cation. The  centre  of  gravity  was  too  low, 
the  cellular  tail  was  somewhat  too  cumber- 
some and  unwieldy,  while  the  double-front 
steering  plane  was  unsatisfactory.  These 
minor  alterations  were  soon  made.  A  smaller 
cellular  tail  was  made,  the  centre  of  gravity 
was  raised,  and  a  single-front  steering  plane  was 
installed. 

Success  immediately  attended  the  modifi- 
cations, and,  after  a  few  preliminary  spins,  which 
satisfied  the  inventor  that  he  could  turn  to  the 
right  or  left  whenever  he  desired,  he  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  his  great  feat.  On  January 
13th  last,  victory  was  secured.  The  crowd,  whose 
curiosity  had  been  whetted  by  Farman's  con- 
tinual success  from  short  leaps  to  long  flights, 
his  winning  of  the  Archdeacon  Cup,  and  his 
present  ambitious  flight,  followed  his  ascent 
from  the  starting  point  with  excitement.  From 
843  yards  to  1,100  yards  was  a  huge  stride 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  the  completion  of 
a  circle  as  well !    It  was  a  sight  worth  traveling 
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miles  and  hours  to*see.  The  crowd  watched 
breathless  while  Fannan,  whizzing  through  the 
air,  endeavored  to  swing  his  aeroplane  round. 
A  frantic  cry  went  up.  The  huge  bird  an- 
swered the  helm,  and  without  the  slightest  dip. 
Would  it  hold  on  its  course  and  continue  to 
be  brought  round  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
tance, or  would  it  suddenly  plunge  to  the 
ground  and  bury  the  inventor  in  a  heap  of 
debris  ?  That  was  the  crucial  point.  It  held 
on,  and  at  last  alighted  on  the  turf  at  the  point 
from  which  it  had  started.  The  circular 
kilometre  had  at  last  been  covered.  Henry 
Farman,  as  he  swung  from  his  car,  was  seized 
by  the  excited  spectators  and  warmly  em- 
braced. Not  only  had  he  carried  off  the 
French  aerial  blue  ribbon,  but  he  had  achieved 
two  great  conquests  within  the  space  of  three 
months,  and  incidentally  had  imparted  a 
stronger  stimulus  to  aviation  than  had  ever 
been  done  before. 

EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  EX-CHAMPION 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that 
Farman  was  the  only  would-be  aviator  in  the 
field  during  the  past  year.  Experimenters  who 
had  struggled  with  the  problem  for  years  had, 
despite  repealed  failures,  continued  their  quest 
with  dogged  persistence.  Foremost  among 
these  arc  M.  Santos-Dumont  and  M.  Bl^riot. 
The  first-named,  after  winning  the  Arch- 
deacon Cup,  set  his  mind  upon  carrying  off 
the  Deutsch-Archdeacon  prize.  He  evolved 
machine  after  machine  when  the  "Bird  of 
Prey"  proved  to  be  far  from  perfect.  But 
disappointment  appears  to  have  followed  him 
incessantly.  Accident  after  accident,  failure 
after  failure,  relieved  by  slight  successes  here 
and  there,  is  his  only  record  during  1907.  He 
even  reverted  to  his  balloon-support  principle, 
and  with  a  view  to  surmounting  his  difficulties, 
a  small  cigar-shaped  gas-bag  was  carried  above 
the  aeroplane  proper  for  this  purpose.  Cer- 
tair  aeronautical  scientists  maintain  that  the 
tnxr.  solution  of  human  flight  over  illimitable 
distances  rests  with  the  correct  combination 
of  the  balloon  and  the  aeroplane,  but  the 
correct  relation  of  one  with  the  other  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  It  is  certain  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  gasbag,  no  matter  how  small 
it  may  be,  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty 
and  clumsiness  into  the  apparatus.  Stability 
may  thus  be  insured,  but  it  is  at  the  forfeiture 
of  dirigibility.  Consequently  the  two  camps 
—  lighter  than  air,  and  heavier  than  air  — 


still  remain  and  maintain  their  respective 
theses  as  strenuously  as  ever,  though  the 
result  of  Farman's  successes  has  alienated 
many  advocates  from  the  former  coterie.  The 
lighter  -  than  -  air  enthusiasts  support  their 
contention,  however,  by  pointing  out  that 
the  greatest  successes  in  human  flight  have 
been  accomplished  with  dirigible  balloons. 

TRIALS    WITH    A    MONOPLANE 

M.  Bl^riot's  latest  aeroplane,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  practically  a  monoplane.  The  body  is 
long  and  attenuated,  rectangular  in  section, 
with  a  blunt  nose,  and  terminating  in  a  pair 
of  horizontal  planes,  one  disposed  on  either 
side  of  the  body  with  a  vertical  rudder  centrally 
placed  between.  The  forward  planes  or 
wings,  springing  as  it  were  from  the  shoulders 
of  the  body,  are  about  seven  feet  six  inches 
wide  and  the  machine  is  carried  upon  the 
familiar  bicycle-wheel  support  to  secure  the 
requisite  impetus  for  soaring,  and  it  is  propelled 
by  an  8-cylinder  Antoinette  engine  developing 
fifty  horse-power.  Greater  distances  were 
attempted  with  equal  success  until  at  last, 
on  December  6th,  it  achieved  a  notable 
performance,  covering  over  sixteen  hundred 
feet  in  a  circle.  These  successes  served  as  an 
excellent  encouragement  to  an  indefatigable 
experimenter,  who,  despite  numerous  defeats, 
had  persistently  adhered  to  his  quest,  and 
it  appeared  probable  that  Farman  would 
have  a  rival  in  his  challenge  for  the  Deutsch- 
Archdeacon  $10,000  prize.  Unfortunately, 
however,  a  few  days  later,  while  flying  at  about 
three  feet  above  the  ground  at  great  speed, 
the  stretchers  of  one  of  the  wings  snapped 
suddenly.  Equilibrium  thus  upset,  the  ma- 
chine dropped  to  the  ground  like  a  winged 
bird  and  completely  capsized.  The  specta- 
tors, among  whom  were  Santos-Dumont, 
M.  Archdeacon,  and  Madame  Bl^riot,  together 
with  the  inventor's  assistants,  rushed  to  the 
spot  expecting  to  find  the  mangled  remains 
of  the  aeronaut  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  machine,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a  ton. 
Strange  to  say,  he  was  only  slightly  hurt,  his 
injuries  being  confined  to  contusions.  It  was 
a  lucky  escape,  yet  when  rescued  the  experi- 
menter announced  his  determination  to  con- 
tinue his  investigations,  though  he  will  prob- 
ably now  forsake  the  monoplane  type  in  favor 
of  the  cellular  construction  favored  by  Farman. 

Owing  to  Farman's  success,  there  is  great 
activity  at  present  in  French  aeronautical  circles 
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and  many  new  aspirants  are  in  the  field.  Oneof 
the  most  novel  of  these  is  the  gyroplane  which 
borrows  a  little  of  the  gyroscope  idea.  It  has 
been  evolved  by  the  brothers  Brequet  and  Pro- 
fessor Richet.  The  gyroplane  comprises  essen- 
tially a  central  body  buUt  of  tubular  steel,  in 
which  the  motor,  its  accessories  and  the  aero- 
naut's seat  are  mounted.  From  the  body  project 
four  arms  similarly  made  of  tubular  steel 
bound  together  by  steel  wire  to  secure  the 
requisite  rigidity.  At  the  extremities  of  these 
arms  are  disposed  four  systems  of  turning 
planes,  the  arrangement  being  such  that  not 
only  is  a  vertical  lift  imparted  to  the  apparatus 
by  their  rotation,  together  with  stability,  but 
forward  propulsion  as  well.  The  motor  is  of 
45  horse-power,  and  the  complete  weight  of 
the  whole  apparatus  is  1,270  pounds.  With 
this  apparatus  the  inventors  anticipate  attain- 
ing a  speed  of  approximately  fourty-four  miles 
per  hour. 

To  Captain  Ferber  belongs  the  credit  of* 
building  not  only  the  largest,  but  also  the  most 
powerfully  engined  airship  that  has  yet  been 
designed  in  France.  It  is  a  somewhat  strange- 
looUng  conception,  comprising  a  tapered 
latticed  girder  body,  having  two  large  concave 
pointed  wings  at  the  head.  The  propelling 
power  is  supplied  by  a  i6-cylinder  engine  devel- 
oping 100  horse-power  placed  just  behind 
the  wings,  and  just  aft  of  this  is  the  aeronaut's 
seat.  Complete,  the  apparatus  weighs  nearly 
half  a  ton.  The  lines  of  this  design  follow 
somewhat  the  dragon-fly  in  flight,  with  its 
attenuated  long  body  and  narrow  wings. 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT   REQUISITIONS 

American  invention  has  produced  the 
Chanute  type  of  aeroplane,  the  Graham-Bell 
tetrahedral  kite,  the  Wright  Brothers  machine, 
about  which  there  is  so  much  mystery,  and  one 
or  two  others  which  practical  experiment  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing.  True, 
enterprise  is  being  stimulated,  especially  by 
the  Government,  which,  in  view  of  the  activity 
of  the  French,  German,  and  English  authorities, 
is  seeking  for  a  serviceable  airship,  either 
of  the  lifter  or  heavier  than  air  type.  The 
requisitions  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  are  rather  severe,  and  will  tax  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  inventors  to  a  supreme  degree. 
In  the  first  place,  a  speed  of  forty  miles  per 
hour  is  stipulated,  and  any  machine  attaining 
less  than  thirty-six  miles  per  hour  will  be 
rejected.    The    machine    must    be    so    con- 


structed as  to  permit  of  easy  dismantling  for 
transport  purposes,  while  it  must  be  reasseini>led 
at  any  desired  point  and  placed  in  operating 
condition  within  one  hour.  It  must  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  two  persons  having 
a  combined  weight  of  350  pounds,  and  carry 
fuel  sufficient  for  125  miles.  Speed  tests  will 
be  carried  out  over  a  set  five-mile  course  with 
a  flying  start,  and  the  aerodrome  will  have 
to  fly  both  ¥dth  and  against  the  wind.  Follow- 
ing this,  an  endurance  test  will  have  to  be 
fulfilled,  comprising  a  continuous  fli^t  in 
the  air  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  ultimately 
returning  to  the  starting  point  and  landing 
without  incurring  any  injury,  so  that  it  might 
immediately  reascend  if  required.  During 
this  sixty  minutes'  endurance  trial  the  machine 
will  be  required  to  travel  in  all  directions, 
performing  various  evolutions  and  at  all  times 
be  absolutely  stable  and  under  complete  con- 
trol. In  case  of  any  sudden  failure  of  the 
propelling  machinery  when  aloft,  a  safety 
device  is  to  be  carried  which  will  enable  the 
aeroplane  to  come  to  the  ground  without  in- 
flicting any  serious  injury  to  itself  or  to  the 
operators,  and  moreover,  must  be  of  such  a 
design  as  to  be  capable  of  ascent  in  any  country 
which  may  be  encountered  in  actual  military 
service  without  the  need  of  any  special  pre- 
liminary preparations.  The  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled  are  unusually  stringent,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  response  has  been  very  meagre,  only  two 
bids  being  received.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stipulations  concerning  a  dirigible  balloon 
are  more  liberal,  a  speed  of  only  twenty  miles 
per  hour  being  sought.  These  easier  terms 
have  produced  a  number  of  offers  at  prices 
ranging  from  $5,000  to  $25,000. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  Great  Britain  but  little  has  been  lately 
accomplished.  The  trials  with  the  Moore- 
Brabazon  aeroplane  arc  being  awaited  with 
great  interest,  since  this  marks  the  first  serious 
attempt  by  an  Englishman,  since  MaxiUn's 
experiments,  with  a  machine  built  upon 
Chanute's  long-accepted  model.  In  Scotland 
a  heavier-than-air  machine  is  in  course  of  con- 
struction under  the  surveillance  of  the  War 
Office,  though  not  at  their  expense,  beyond 
the  provision  of  expert  labor  drawn  from  the 
aeronautical  department  at  Aldershot.  Another 
important  development  is  the  application  of 
mechanical    power  to  the  Cody  kite.    This 
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apparatus  has  proved  highly  efficient  so  far  as 
conceras  the  lifting  of  a  man  to  a  reasonable 
height  for  reconnaissance  purposes,  and 
its  behavior  when  equipped  with  a  propelling 
motor  in  place  of  the  towing  pilot  kites  will  be 
keenly  watched. 

THE   LIGHT   MOTOR 

Side  by  side  with  the  perfection  of  the  aero- 
plane has  followed  another  equally  important 
development  —  the  production  of  a  light, 
high-powered  gasoline  motor  eminently  adapted 
to  aeronautical  requirements,  but  possible 
of  application  to  other  phases  of  industry. 
The  needs  of  the  one  have  created  the  other. 
There  have  been  many  prominent  engineers, 
especially  in  France,  who  have  been  associated 
with  this  development,  and  who  have  accom- 
plished excellent  work,  but  the  results  of  their 
enterprise  were  not  brought  into  prominent 
notice  until  the  flights  of  M.  Santos-Dumont*s 
**Bird  of  Prey"  arrested  public  attention. 
His  motor,  of  the  new  well-known  Antoinette 
air-cooled  type,  weighed  about  five  pounds 
f)er  horse  power,  and  indicated  a  remarkable 
advance  in  the  construction  of  the  light  high- 
powered  gasoline  engine.  That  was  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  but  since  then  even 
greater  strides  have  been  effected.  Recently 
the  Dufaux  Brothers  of  Geneva,  the  well-known 
motor-car  builders,  have  produced  a  120-horse- 
power  engine,  at  1,500  revolutions  per  minute, 
of  the  water-cooled  type  especially  for  aero- 
nautical work,  the  weight  of  which  is  but  187 
pounds.  It  will  yield  one  horse-power  for 
every  one-half  pound  of  weight. 

A  NEW  TYPE  OF  ENGINE 

M.  Esnault  Pelterie,  in  the  course  of  his 
aeronautical  experiments,  hit  upon  a  new  type 
of  motor.  He  has  seven  cylinders  disposed 
star-shape  upon  the  upper  half  of  the  crank- 
case,  and  by  exactly  distributing  the  explo- 
sions he  has  eliminated  the  heavy  fly-wheel, 
which  greatly  lessened  the  weight  of  the 
engine. 

M.  Santos-Dumont,  in  his  latest  flying- 
machine,  is  also  utilizing  a  new  type  of  engine 
of  the  air-cooled  class.  It  is  of  the  horizontal 
type  with  double  opposed  cylinders.  The 
aeronaut  has  already  subjected  the  engine 
to  severe  tests  and  has  expressed  himself  as 
highly  pleased  with  the  results,  there  being 
a  marked  freedom  from  vibration  owing  to 
the  perfect  means  adopted  for  balancing  the 


working  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  great 
power  is  secured.  In  this  case,  also,  the  fly- 
wheel is  dispensed  with,  the  aeroplane  pro- 
peller, which  is  mounted  upon  the  end  of  the 
crank-shaft,  performing  the  same  purpose. 
Being  air-cooled,  there  is  a  great  economy  in 
weight,  due  to  the  dispensation  of  the  gearing 
and  pump  which  is  requisite  with  a  water- 
cooled  system.  The  complete  motor  weighs 
48.5  pounds,  and  as  it  develops  twenty  horse- 
power this  gives  a  weight  of  practically  two 
and  four-tenths  pounds  per  horse-power. 

MR.  FARMAN'S  plans 

And  what  of  the  future?  Mr.  Farman, 
having  carried  off  the  two  greatest  prizes 
available  in  France,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  striving  for  one  or  more  of  the  attrac- 
tive awards  awaiting  a  victory  in  England, 
the  first  being  for  a  mile's  straight  flight  for  the 
Daily  Graphic  $5,000  trophy.  Subsequently 
he  will  probably  visit  this  country  and 
make  a  bid  for  the  Aero  Club's  $2,500  cup, 
and  will  also  participate  in  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tion flights  and  competitions.  Curiously 
enough,  no  attractive  award  beyond  the  above- 
mentioned  cup  has  yet  been  offered  in  America 
that  is  comparable  to  the  Ix)ndon  to 
Manchester  $50,000  purse. 

Although  Mr.  Farman  has  for  the  moment 
called  a  halt  in  his  experiments,  he  promises 
to  return  to  the  subject  in  a  few  weeks  and 
continue  his  attempts,  this  time  over  greater  dis- 
tances. M,  Santos-Dumont  has  also  renounced 
his  ambitious  efforts.  He  is  now  contenting 
himself  with  the  perfection  of  a  small  machine 
driven  by  a  5-horse-power  motor  which  will 
enable  one  to  fly  a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 
The  aeroplane  that  he  will  thus  produce  for 
this  purpose  will  be  the  smallest  that  has  yet 
been  attempted.  He  has  taken  up  this  kind 
of  work  because  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  in  France  on  the  part  of  amateurs 
for  small  machines. 

THE  COST  OF  FLYING-MACHIN-ES 

Messrs.  Santos-Dumont  and  Farman  have 
both  expressed  their  opinion  that  flying  is 
more  exhilarating  and  interesting  than  motor- 
ing. Certainly  in  point  of  excitement  aero- 
planing  would  be  difficult  to  beat.  The  only 
governing  factor  is  in  point  of  cost,  upon  which 
point  but  little  definite  information  is  forth- 
coming, since  pioneer  work  is  always  unduly 
expensive.     The  following   is,  however,   an 
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approximate  estimate  of  the  initial  cost  of  a 
small  machine: 

Aeroplane  complete  with  wheels,  but  with- 
out machinery $1,000 

Gasoline  motor,  21  horse-power,  complete  1,800 

Screw  and  its  installation  100 

Installation  of  motor,  etc.         ...  60 

$2,960 

It  will  thus  be  recognized  that  for  some 
time  to  come  flying  will  only  be  available 
to  the  privileged  few.  The  smaller  machine 
of  five  horse-power  will,  however,  be  approx- 
imately 50  per  cent,  cheaper,  but  there  will 
be  no  appreciable  decrease  in  the  first  cost 
until  the  demand  for  the  propelling  mechanism 
—  the  most  expensive  item  —  develops  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  stan- 
dardize their  parts  and  turn  the  engines  out 
complete  in  unlimited  numbers. 

While  the  Farman  aeroplane  is  to  the  perfect 
flying-machine    what    the    Rocket   is  to   the 


modem  locomotive,  it  is  certain  that  develop- 
ment will  be  much  more  rapid  in  consequence 
of  its  success.  These  inventors  are  still  en- 
gaged on  preliminary  work,  since  experience  has 
already  demonstrated  that  aeronautical  theory, 
no  matter  how  conclusive  it  may  appear,  is 
sadly  deficient  when  reduced  to  practice. 
No  doubt  there  will  follow  an  aeroplane  bubble 
the  same  as  that  which  attended  the  invention 
of  the  railway  engine.  Then,  from  the  financial 
wreck  that  must  inevitably  ensue,  the  industry 
will  rise  again  and  enter  upon  a  course  of  steady 
scientific  development.  Already  the  successes 
of  Santos-Dumont,  Farman,  Zeppelin,  and 
others  have  produced  the  usual  crop  of  fantastic 
schemes  for  the  inauguration  of  flying-machine 
services,  emanating  from  the  brains  of  the 
company  promoter.  Such  adventurers  will 
do  as  much  to  cripple  and  hamper  the  progress 
of  the  new  industry  as  the  numberless 
accidents  to  the  intrepid  who  dare  to  plunge  reck- 
lessly into  the  uncharted  currentsof  aerial  flight. 
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JOHN  A.JOHNSON,  OF  MINNESOTA,  A  QUIET  REFORMER  WHO  HAS  "MADE  GOOD"  IN  OFFICE 

BY 
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TO  STAND  well  poised  and  unafraid  in 
the  very  focus  of  publicity's  searchlight 
is  not  easy  even  for  a  man  who  has  been 
long  accustomed  to  such  a  test.  Governor  John- 
son of  Minnesota,  who  four  years  ago  was 
a  humble  country  editor,  has  been  neither 
frightened  nor  dazzled  by  the  experience.  His 
old  hat  still  fits  him  perfectly,  his  old  friends 
see  no  change  in  his  sunny  comradeship. 
Plain  common  sense,  which  has  ever  been  his 
guardian  angel,  has  not  deserted  him  in  this 
emergency.  John  Johnson  has  enough  of 
the  stolidity  of  the  Swede  to  keep  his  heart  from 
beating  too  wildly  or  the  blood  from  mounting 
to  his  head  too  feverishly;  he  has  enough  of 
the  practical  readiness  of  the  American  to 
be  master  of  his  own  destiny.  In  the  chorus 
of  admiration  that  has  been  swelling,  as  his 
story  has  come  to  be  known,  he  has  been  able 
with  unerring  ear  to  distinguish  the  adulatory 
paeans  of  those  who  wanted  to  use  him  as  a 
weapon  of  destruction  against  their  enemies, 


from  the  songs  of  honest  praise  that  came  from 
sincere  throats.  This  poise,  with  the  common 
sense  that  lies  behind  and  inspires  it,  is  no  sur- 
prise to  Minnesotans,  for  it  is  one  of  the  quali- 
ties in  John  Johnson  that  they  know  and  love. 
But  to  those  who  do  not  know  him,  it  may 
well  be  significant  of  the  maji. 

The  story  of  his  career,  one  would  say, 
ought  to  throw  many  strong  sidelights  on  his 
character.  And  it  does.  It  is  not  a  long 
story.  The  element  of  chance  enters  into 
it  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  typically 
human;  the  ability  to  grasp  the  opportunity, 
and  the  capacity  for  development  as  that  devel- 
opment was  required,  make  it  typically 
American. 

HIS   SWEDISH   ANCESTRY 

John  Albert  Johnson  was  bom  of  Swedish 
parents  forty-seven  years  ago.  But  as  that 
first  event  took  place  near  the  little  dty  of 
St.   Peter,  Minn.,  he  is  a  native  American. 
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More  than  that,  he  is  the  first  native  son  of 
Minnesota  to  be  elected  her  Governor.  Gustaf 
Johnson  and  Caroline  Hanson  Haden  were 
his  parents,  and  both  came  from  Sweden  to 
Minnesota  in  the  early  'fifties.  They  first 
met  in  America,  however,  and  neither  kept 
in  touch  with  relatives  on  the  other  side.  The 
Americanization  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
Northwest  carries  with  it  naturally  and  fre- 
quently the  gradual  severing  of  ail  ties  that 
bind  to  the  old  country.  And  so  it  happens, 
in  this  case  as  in  so  many  others,  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  more  remote  ancestry  of 
Governor  Johnson.  Both  of  his  parents  came, 
however,  from  that  sturdy  peasantry  of  Sweden 
which  has  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  immi- 
gration from  that  country  —  a  peasantry 
unexcelled  in  all  Europe  for  intelligence  and 
strength  of  character. 

Gustaf  Johnson,  the  father,  was  a  black- 
smith by  trade,  and  a  man  who  had  been  in 
the  grip  of  an  overmastering  appetite  for 
drink  when  he  came  to  America.  To  this 
sinister  fact  is  due  the  tragedy  of  John  John- 
son's youth  —  and  the  early  growth  of  his 
character.  Gustaf  had  lost  most  of  his  patri- 
mony in  the  old  country,  and  had  determined 
to  go  where  he  might  make  a  fresh  start,  far 
from  the  temptation  of  old  associations  and 
boon  companions.  It  seems  evident  that 
he  was  naturally  a  man  of  force  and  intellect, 
for  in  his  new  home  he  did  make  his  fresh 
start,  he  did  master  for  the  nonce  the  demon 
of  appetite  within  him.  And  Caroline  Haden 
wedded  him  in  complete  ignorance  of  that 
fatal  lesion  in  his  character. 

John  was  the  second  son.  Three  or  four 
years  after  his  birth  the  family  moved  from 
the  farm  near  St.  Peter  into  the  city  itself. 
Those  were  pioneer  days  in  Minnesota,  when 
there  were  few  railroads,  or  none,  and  when 
one  reached  St.  Peter  by  team  or  by  boat 
up  the  Mississi[)pi  and  then  up  the  Minnesota. 
The  state  had  sent  its  best  young  men  South 
in  regiments,  and  those  who  stayed  behind 
had  had  to  fight  the  Indians.  The  bloody 
New  Ulm  massacre  was  near  enough  to  St.  Peter 
to  bring  the  ghastly  terror  close  to  every  home. 
The  little  city  was  safer,  so  far  as  the  Indians 
were  concerned,  for  the  Johnson  family,  but 
it  was  not  safer  for  Gustaf  Johnson.  The 
old  enemy  assailed  the  blacksmith,  and  he  fell. 
Finally,  a  victim  of  alcoholic  dementia,  he 
ended  his  career  in  the  county  poorhouse. 

This   .sordid   tragedy  would   not  be  worth 


the  telling,  but  for  two  things.  The  first  is 
the  fact  that  it  was  told  in  sober  candor  when 
John  Johnson  first  ran  for  Governor,  and 
when  the  opposition  to  him  started  the  story 
that  he  had  allowed  his  own  father  to  live 
and  die  wTetchedly  in  the  poorhouse.  Nothing 
but  the  truth  could  triumph  over  that  accu- 
sation, and  the  truth  proved  a  mighty  argument 
for  the  election  of  the  young  candidate.  The 
powerful  appeal  that  the  truth  made  to  the 
voters  was  both  sentimental  and  practical, 
for  it  showed  how  John  Johnson  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  had  met  the  first  great  crisis  in  his 
life,  had  risen  superior  to  difficulties  that 
would  have  crushed  a  less  courageous  and 
self-reliant  lad,  and  had  assumed  the  head- 
ship of  the  family  bravely  and  well.  That  is 
the  second  fact  which  justifies  the  repetition 
of  the  story  here.  Incidentally,  too,  there  is 
thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  of  a 
mother  who  could  and  did  keep  her  family 
together  under  such  circumstances,  who  could 
and  did  raise  them  to  useful  citizenship,  who 
could  and  did  make  a  home  that  produced 
a  man  like  John  Johnson. 

AT    WORK    AT    THIRTEEN 

It  was  at  thirteen  that  the  lad,  despite  his 
mother's  entreaties  and  her  ambition  to  have 
him  secure  a  thorough  education,  insisted  on 
leaving  school  and  beginning  the  self-ap- 
pointed task  of  supporting  the  family.  His 
first  job  was  in  a  grocery  store,  but  his  wage 
was  not  large  enough  to  keep  the  domestic 
machinery  moving  and  so  his  mother  took  in 
washing.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  had 
gone  to  work  in  a  drug  store,  and  had  done 
well  enough  to  enable  him  to  put  a  veto  on 
this  drudgery.  The  good  woman  resisted 
his  demands,  and  declared  that  the  money 
thus  earned  was  sadly  needed.  But  •  John  had 
come  upon  the  days  of  his  leadership.  He 
prevailed.  And  his  mother,  woman-like,  was 
proud  and  happy  that  he  had  prevailed.  The 
family  had  a  new  head,  a  staunch,  upstanding 
young  fellow  who  meant  to  get  along  in  the 
world. 

For  ten  years  the  current  of  his  existence 
flowed  on  peacefully  enough.  He  did  his 
work  well  and  was  beloved  of  everybody. 
But  he  showed  no  especial  talent  for  business 
or  barter.  He  had  formed  the  reading  habit 
and  had  thus  been  able  to  pursue  an  education 
even  though  he  had  had  to  quit  school.  A 
favorite  story  in  St.  Peter  is  th#»  one  that  tells 
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how  he  came  to  be  a  steady  patron  of  the 
public  library.  A  friend,  who  noticed  him 
reading  an  unworthy  book,  offered  to  pay  his 
dues  at  the  library  if  he  would  read  three 
good  books.  The  selections  are  noteworthy  — 
Prescott's  two  histories  of  conquest,  Peru  and 
Mexico,  and  "Ivanhoe."  Johnson  accepted; 
and  having  got  the  habit  he  went  on  reading 
library  books  and  paying  his  own  dues. 

But  he  was  an  even  deeper  student  of  men 
than  of  books.  The  social  side  of  his  character 
was  strong  and  he  delighted  in  the  compan- 
ionship of  all  sorts  of  people.  He  seldom 
missed  a  dance;  he  sang  in  the  church  choir; 
he  joined  the  various  lodges  of  the  town;  he  was 
a  leader  in  all  the  varj^ng  social  activities  that  re- 
lieve the  tedium  of  life  in  a  small  city.  And  the 
genial  warmth  of  his  friendship  was  a  pleasant 
thing  that  no  one  liked  to  forego.  For  it  was 
no  surface  manifestation,  but  glowed  from 
the  inner  man  with  unmistakable  sincerity. 
There  was  no  question  of  the  realness  of  the 
interest  he  felt  in  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends  —  for  he  had  then  no  thought  of 
a  political  career. 

Then  came  the  second  important  event 
in  his  life,  his  selection  as  editor  of  the  St. 
Peter  Herald  by  the  owners.  So  far  as  was 
known,  he  had  no  talent  for  writing,  but  those 
who  chose  him  knew  his  capacity  for  devel- 
opment and  they  were  sure  of  his  ability  to 
gather  the  news  of  the  town  and  make  friends 
for  the  weekly.  The  event  justified  their 
judgment,  for  John  Johnson  developed  a  rare 
aptitude  for  his  new  work.  He  took  a  larger 
place  in  the  community,  he  managed  the 
county  fair,  he  organized  a  lecture  bureau, 
he  became  captain  of  the  local  militia  company 
—  and  he  got  into  politics.  His  cronies 
about  the  big  stove  in  the  drug  store  had 
mostly  been  Democrats,  and  his  own  incli- 
nations, confirmed  by  his  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  fixed  his  political  beliefs  as  Demo- 
cratic —  which  jumped  with  the  policy  of 
the  Herald.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
broadened  acti\dties,  his  natural  gift  for  speak- 
ing had  begun  to  develoj),  and  he  tried  his 
wings  with  growing  success,  after  some  Demos- 
thenean  practice  in  private. 

DRIFTING  INTO  POLITICS 

His  first  nomination  to  office  came  in  1894. 
He  was  thirty-three,  and  had  just  wooed  and 
wedded  Miss  Elinore  M.  Preston,  a  young  draw- 
ing-teacher of  twenty,  lately  arrived,  and  they  had 


set  up  a  modest  home  together.  The  Demo- 
crats of  the  county  named  him  for  state  senator, 
but,  despite  his  general  popularity  and  (he 
valuable  asset  of  his  Scandinavian  birth,  he 
was  not  able  to  overcome  the  normal  Repub- 
lican majority.  Named  again  in  1898,  he 
made  a  campaign  largely  on  state  issues.  He 
reasoned  that  a  state  senator  had  nothing  to 
do  with  national  questions  and  much  to  do 
with  matters  of  state  interest.  He  talked  to 
the  voters  with  that  winning  and  frank  friend- 
liness that  enables  him  to  capture  any  audience, 
and  always  about  subjects  nearest  their  hearts. 
He  was  elected,  and  ser\^ed  at  two  regular  ses- 
.sions  and  one  special  session  of  the  legislature. 
As  a  member  of  the  minority  he  could  not  aspire 
to  leadership,  nor  did  he  yet  exhibit  the  quali- 
ties of  a  legislative  leader.  And  while  his 
record  for  that  four  years  was  clean  and 
admirable,  his  colleagues  certainly  had  at 
that  time  no  premonition  of  what  the  political 
future  held  in  store  for  him.  "John"  was 
to  them  a  mighty  good  fellow,  straight  as  a 
string,  but  rather  easy-going  and  good-natured. 
Neither  they  nor  he  discerned  his  potentiality 
for  setting  the  prairies  afire  with  enthusiasm. 
At  the  end  of  his  term,  however,  some  of 
the  Democratic  leaders  wanted  to  give  him  the 
empty  honor  of  leading  the  party  to  defeat,  for 
Minnesota  is  a  Republican  state.  Johnson, 
however,  had  begun  to  develop  that  sound 
political  sagacity  which  has  marked  his  later 
career,  and  he  put  aside  the  suggestion  gently, 
but  firmly.  Instead,  he  ran  again  for  the 
senate.  The  Republicans  put  up  against  him 
another  Johnson  —  and  it  was  "  too  much 
Johnson"  for  him.  Here  again  fortune  smiled 
upon  him  —  for,  in  Minnesota,  state  senators 
are  ineligible  to  the  Governorship,  and  success 
in  that  campaign  would  have  cheated  him 
of  the  nomination  of  his  party  two  years  later. 
Defeat  thus  came  to  him  as  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  a  buffet  of  fate  whose  beneficent 
meaning  he  could  not  then  guess. 

THE    NOMINATION    FOR    GOVERNOR 

The  year  1904  found  the  Republican  party 
of  Minnesota  rent  by  faction.  A  long  period 
of  political  supremacy,  broken  only  by  John 
Lind's  two  years  in  the  Governorship,  had 
l.red  a  contempt  of  the  opposition,  and  had 
subjected  the  party  to  a  leadership  that  was  not 
always  public-spirited  and  unselfish.  There 
was  bitter  complaint  in  many  quarters  about 
the  intruaon  of  railroad  and  other  corporatk>n 
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influence  into  the  conduct  of  the  party's  aflFairs. 
Robert  C.  Dunn,  who  had  served  as  state 
Auditor,  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor, backed  by  railroad  influence.  His  pre- 
convention  opponent  was  Loren  W.  Collins, 
of  the  supreme  bench.  There  was  a  bitter 
contest,  and  when  the  convention  met,  the 
rivals  were  so  closely  matched  that  the 
Dunn  managers  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
franchise the  113  delegates  from  Hennepin 
County  (Minneapolis)  in  order  to  win.  This 
act  caused  a  violent  disruption  of  the  party, 
and  the  Democratic  leaders  saw  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  ripe  for  them,  if  they  could  but 
select  the  right  man.  At  a  conference  they 
decided  that  John  Johnson  was  that  man. 
They  reasoned  that,  to  start  with,  he  was  of 
Swedish  parentage,  and  that  for  very  pride 
the  Swedish  votes  would  go  to  him,  as  they 
had  to  John  Lind.  Next,  he  was  a  native-bom 
Minnesotan  of  the  best  t)T)e.  On  the  rail- 
road question  he  had  showed  his  colors  by 
standing  out  in  the  senate  for  the  bill  increasing 
the  gross  earnings  tax.  He  was  a  good  cam- 
paigner, too,  as  they  knew  him  in  his  home 
county.  And  lastly  he  was  acceptable  to 
the  Collins  Republicans,  who  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  punish  the  Dunn  usurpation. 
Three  of  his  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
senate  had  already  urged  him  to  seek  the 
nomination,  and  had  promised  their  active 
support. 

But  the  St.  Peter  editor  was  not  sure  of  him- 
self. He  feared  defeat  in  such  a  campaign, 
and  he  had  no  money  to  venture  on  such  an 
uncertainty.  After  much  consideration,  he 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  run,  and  wrote  a  tele- 
gram to  the  state  Democratic  organ ,  declaring 
himself  out  of  it.  But  before  dispatching  it, 
he  called  up  a  brother  editor,  Frank  A.  Day, 
of  Fairmont,  who  had  served  with  him  in  the 
s^^nate  and  was  a  personal  and  political  chum. 
Mr.  Day  besought  him  not  to  send  it  until  the 
two  could  talk  things  over.  A  trip  to  St.  Peter 
and  an  all-night  talk  on  the  Johnson  veranda 
resulted  in  the  momentous  decision  to  take 
the  nomination,  if  it  was  ofi'ered.  That  long 
talk  changed  the  course  of  political  affairs 
in  Minnesota,  and  its  efi'ect  may  yet  be  felt  in 
national  affairs.  The  Democratic  convention 
named  Johnson  by  acclamation,  and  arrange- 
ments were  at  once  made  for  a  whirlwind 
campaign. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  candidate  that 
in  all  the  103  speeches  that  he  made,  reaching 


seventy-four  out  of  eighty-four  counties  in 
the  state,  he  never  once  attacked  the  rather 
vulnerable  record  of  Dunn,  his  opponent. 
This  was  good  sense  and  good  politics.  He 
knew  the  Collins  men  would  see  to  it  that 
Dunn  was  smitten  hip  and  thigh.  His  business 
was  to  get  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  to 
that  task  he  devoted  himself  with  an  ardor 
and  effectiveness  unparalleled  in  Minnesota 
political  history.  It  was  rough  campaigning, 
requiring .  him  to  endure  much  hard  travel, 
by  team  as  well  as  by  train,  and  to  go  for  long 
periods  with  insufficient  sleep  and  food.  As 
showing  the  marvelous  endurance  of  the  man, 
take  this  record  of  one  cold,  rainy  day  in 
October,  1904: 

Having  spoken  at  Canby  the  evening  before 
and  caught  cold,  he  arose  at  4  a.  m.,  and  drove 
breakfastless  twenty-nine  miles  to  Clarkfield, 
where  he  talked  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then 
he  caught  a  freight  train  and  rode  thirteen 
miles  to  Dawson,  where  in  the  afternoon  he 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Still  taking  no 
food,  for  which  the  cold  had  given  him  a  distaste, 
he  drove  thirteen  miles  to  Madison,  where 
he  finished  a  foodless  day  by  speaking  for  two 
hours  and  a  half  in  the  evening.  Total  travel, 
fifty-five  miles;  total  speaking,  five  and  a  half 
hours.  And  this  when  he  had  barely  recovered 
from  a  third  operation  for  appendicitis.  The 
enthusiasm  grew  as  he  traveled  and  talked  from 
St.  Peter  to  St.  Paul,  and  this  brought  him  its 
own  reward.  The  result  was  a  surprise,  par- 
ticularly to  Dunn.  Although  Mr.  Roosevelt 
carried  the  state  by  the  tremendous  plurality 
of  161,000  over  Parker,  Johnson  won  over 
Dunn  by  a  plurality  of  7,800.  The  meaning 
of  this  was. that  some  85,000  Roosevelt  men 
had  also  been  Johnson  men. 

After  a  wise  and  useful  administration,  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  came  before  the  people  in  1906 
for  reelection.  Two  years  before  he  had 
been  an  experiment,  which  the  Republican 
voters  were  willing  to  try.  He  now  appeared 
with  a  record  behind  him  and  asked  for  their 
suffrages.  The  Republicans,  considerably 
chastened  by  their  misadventure,  strove  to 
select  a  foeman  worthy  of  Johnson.  They 
had  such  a  man  in  John  F.  Jacobson,  a  Nor- 
wegian legislator  from  the  western  part  of 
the  state  with  a  record  for  rugged  honesty 
and  dogged  persistence  in  the  people's  behalf. 
But  the  railroads  were  afraid  of  Jacobson, 
and  while  they  could  not  control  the  convention, 
they  contrived  to  prevent  the  nomination  of 
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the  man  they  most  feared.  From  among  the 
less  objectionable  candidates,  Albert  L.  Cole 
was  selected.  Undeservedly  enough,  the 
stigma  of  corporation  influence  was  at  once 
fastened  on  Cole,  and  he  bore  it  all  through* 
the  campaign  to  his  final  defeat.  It  was  an 
"off  year,"  with  no  Presidential  candidacy  to 
help  the  Republicans.  They  soon  saw  that 
defeat  was  inevitable,  but  none  of  them  expected 
the  astonishing  result.  Governor  Johnson 
surpassed  the  record  of  his  previous  campaign, 
and  reached  every  county  of  the  state  but  six, 
making  in  all  119  speeches  in  the  space  of 
seven  weeks.  When  the  votes  were  counted 
it  was  found  that  he  had  swelled  his  former 
plurality  of  7,800  into  a  handsome  72,000 
over  Cole.  It  was  a  purely  personal  victory, 
too,  for  the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  was 
elected  by  varying  pluralities,  the  largest  being 
nearly  85,000  for  Edward  T.  Young  for 
Attorney-General. 

A  TERM  OF   GOOD   APPOINTMENTS 

It  remains,  then,  to  inquire  what  John 
Johnson  did  in  the  Governorship,  and  what 
the  Governorship  did  for  him.  There  are 
some  things  about  his  record  that  are  signifi- 
cant. In  making  appointments,  for  instance, 
he  has  steadily  pursued  the  plan  of  striving 
to  get  into  the  office  the  very  best  men  that 
could  be  obtained  for  the  salaries  the  state 
pays,  quite  irrespective  of  politics.  His  first 
feat  was  in  persuading  T.  D.  O'Brien,  a  leading 
lawyer  of  St.  Paul,  to  take  the  insurance  com- 
missioncrship  at  a  considerable  personal  sac- 
rifice. That  department  had  been  allowed 
in  previous  administrations  to  fall  into  un- 
worthy hands.  The  new  Governor  builded 
better  than  he  knew,  as  presently  appeared. 
The  leading  life  insurance  company  of  the 
state  was  found  to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  the  revelations  in  New  York  seemed 
likely  to  find  a  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Minnesota.  The  Governor  and  his  commis- 
sioner took  matters  in  hand,  forced  the  resig- 
nation of  all  the  responsible  officers,  put  a 
committee  of  leading  business  men  in  charge, 
and  actually  pulled  the  company  out  of  its 
morass.  The  new  management  has  entirely 
rehabilitated  the  company,  and  put  it  on  a 
solid  and  enduring  foundation.  Meanwhile, 
the  officers  who  were  looting  it  were  indicted 
and  prosecuted  in  due  course.  Only  one  was 
eventually  convicted,  the  others  slipping 
through  the  meshes  of  the  law. 


Governor  Johnson  came  into  oflBce  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  insurance,  but  he  grappled 
with  the  intricate  subject  at  once,  when  its 
importance  began  to  be  manifest.  And  he 
mastered  it,  just  as  he  masters  anything  with 
which  he  grapples.  It  was  he  who  suggested 
to  President  Roosevelt  the  calling  of  a  con- 
vention of  Governors,  attorneys-general,  and 
insurance  commissioners  to  formulate  a  stand- 
ard code  for  all  the  states  to  adopt.  It  was  he 
who  presided  over  the  convention.  It  was 
his  commissioner,  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  headed 
the  conunittee  of  fifteen  that  drew  up  the 
model  insurance  code,  which  has  already 
been  adopted  practically  intact  by  five  states 
Here  was  one  instance  where  it  paid  to  make 
a  high-class  appointment. 

Another  was  seen  in  the  naming  of  the  new  per- 
manent state  tax  commission.  The  law  author- 
izing this  body,  and  charing  it  with  the  duty 
of  remedying  the  numerous  tax  evik  to  which 
Minnesota,  like  most  other  commonwealthSi 
is  subject,  had  been  passed  only  after  a  bitter 
fight  in  the  legislature.  The  railroad  and  sted 
trust  interests  were  especially  hostile  to  it,  and 
one  of  the  main  arguments  was  that  the  com- 
mission would .  be  made  the  plaything  of 
politics.  Governor  Johnson's  answer  to  this 
was  characteristic.  Before  the  ink  on  his 
signature  to  the  bill  was  dr}',  he  notified  the 
senate  and  sent  word  infonnally  to  the  house, 
that  he  had  selected  three  men  of  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship.  One  was  a  Republican 
who  had  been  an  honored  leader  in  the  senate; 
one  was  a  Democrat  who  had  served  his  district 
in  Congress;  and  the  third  was  a  non- 
partisan tax  expert,  who  held  the  chair  of 
political  economy  in  the  state  university. 
The  appointments  were  inunediately  aixi 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  senate,  while 
the  house  expressed  its  approval  by  a  rising 
vote.  Both  houses  were  heavily  Republican. 
That  commission,  although  in  office  but  a 
year,  has  already  demonstrated  its  high 
efficiency. 

Crovcmor  Johnson  has  not  proved  a  radical 
reformer.  He  has  taken  advanced  groimd  on 
some  matters,  and  has  made  strong  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature  —  as,  for  instance, 
his  urging  of  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
a  uniform  divorce  law,  the  registration  of 
lobbyists,  a  license  tax  on  foreign  corporations, 
and  many  purely  state  reforms.  But  he  never 
has  taken  the  smallest  step  toward  coercing 
the  legislature  to  do  any  of  these  things.    His 
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messages  have  ended  his  activities  in  that 
direction.  What  might  have  been  his  course 
if  he  had  had  a  legislature  of  his  own  political 
persuasion  to  deal  with,  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  the  radical  Republicans  in  the  law-making 
body  have  been  in  full  control  and  they  have 
enacted  many  new  laws,  some  of  which  he 
recommended,  but  for  all  of  which  he  can- 
not, of  course,  claim  credit  or  be  judged 
accountable. 

The  Governor  of  Alinnesola  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  a  member  of  numerous  boards  and 
commissions.  Governor  Johnson  has  over- 
turned precedent  by  attending  all  meetings  of 
these  boards  and  taking  an  active  part  in  their 
proceedings.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  dom- 
inate them  politically,  but  he  has  mastered  the 
details  of  their  business  and  brought  his  strong 
j)ersonaHty  into  play  in  settling  their  problems. 

MANAGING   A  CRITICAL  SITtJATION 

The  Governor's  firm  yet  tactful  management 
of  difficult  situations  is  well  illustrated  by  his 
course  during  the  threatening  strike  of  last  sum- 
mer on  the  iron  range.  He  went  to  the  scene 
of  action,  taking  with  him  trusted  advisers,  and 
studied  the  situation  at  close  quarters.  He 
recognized  the  dangers  that  hovered  over  a 
large,  populous  region  with  many  ignorant 
men  of  foreign  birth  idle  and  excited.  But 
he  held  an  even  course,  insisting  on  peace  and 
the  mutual  recognition  of  the  rights  of  both 
sides.  He  drew  from  the  steel-trust  officers 
a  pledge  that  they  would  provoke  no  outbreak; 
he  cautioned  the  mine  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents; and  he  held  heart-to-heart  talks 
with  the  leaders  of  the  men.  At  Eveleth  he 
made  a  speech  and  laid  down  these  principles: 
The  men  have  a  right  to  quit  work,  a  right 
to  organize,  and  a  right  to  persuade  others 
peacefully  to  quit.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
man  who  wants  to  work  has  the  right  to  do  so, 
and  the  state  will  protect  him  in  that  right. 
After  he  had  gone  back  to  the  capital,  some 
collisions  were  narrowly  averted.  Officious 
deputies  broke  up  a  strikers'  meeting.  There 
were  sullen  parades,  with  red  flags  in  the  van. 
Then  the  Governor  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  right  of  all  persons  to  hold 
peaceable  meetings,  but  calling  on  the  strikers 
to  cease  marching  in  large  numbers,  because 
of  the  menace  to  public  peace,  and  to  be  careful 
not  to  trespass  on  private  property.  He 
threatened  to  send  some  state  troops  if  these 
orders    were    not    obeyed.     After    that,    the 


strikers  made  no  more  trouble  and  the  diffi- 
culty soon  died  out. 

Old  friends  of  John  Johnson  note  with 
pride  the  broadening  effect  that  the  Governorship 
has  had  upon  him.  It  has  demonstrated  anew, 
what  they  have  all  along  been  sure  of,  his 
wonderful  adaptability  to  his  environment  and 
his  remarkable  capacity  for  development  as 
emergency  shall  demand.  When  the  drug 
clerk  was  called  on  to  become  an  editor,  he 
mastered  the  new  vocation  easily  and  quickly. 
When  the  editor  went  into  politics,  this  avoca- 
tion was  easy  for  him.  He  learned  to  speak 
with  facility,  and  he  developed  that  native 
interest  he  had  in  men,  so  that  it  became  a 
positive  and  genial  influence  exerted  uncon- 
sciously on  all  he  came  in  contact  with.  The 
work  of  the  state  senate  he  readily  learned 
to  take  his  share  in.  Yet  when  he  came  to 
the  Governorship,  he  was  little  tried  and  little 
known.  Its  great  responsibilities  sobered  him. 
There  was  instilled  into  his  character  a  subtle 
dignity,  which  never  becomes  obtrusive  but 
is  always  there  in  the  background,  as  befits 
the  first  citizen  of  a  great  commonwealth. 
It  never  interferes  with  his  honest  cordiality 
to  all  who  come  to  see  him,  nor  with  his  un- 
affected simplicity. 

His  rugged  face,  always  well-seamed,  shows 
new  and  deep  lines  of  character.  It  is  a 
homely  face,  yet  kindly.  The  generous  nose 
is  slightly  turned  to  one  side,  giving  it  an 
asymmetry  that  is  remarkable.  He  might 
be  two  men,  if  you  were  to  view  him  from 
one  side,  and  then  from  the  other.  The  pho- 
tographers, who  study  facial  aspects  so  carefully, 
find  that  one  side  is  as  striking  and  as  charac- 
teristic as  the  other,  and  portraits  of  him  that 
are  extant  thus  differ  widely  and  yet  do  him 
no  injustice.  His  eyes  are  of  the  deep  blue 
that  speak  of  Berserker  forbears.  They  look 
straight  out  at  you  between  narrowed  lids,  the 
wrinkles  about  which  betoken  shrewd  humor 
rather  than  calculation.  He  has  the  large, 
mobile  lips  of  the  orator.  He  is  a  tall  man 
and  might  be  taller,  if  he  stood  quite  erect. 
Despite  his  rather  nice  taste  in  matters  of  dress, 
it  is  easily  seen  that  his  frame  is  large,  loose- 
jointed,  and  big-boned. 

A  DEMOCRATIC  PERSONALITY 

Though  the  Governor's  quarters  in  the  new 
state  capitol  are  impressively  luxurious,  their 
occupant  has  lost  none  of  his  democratic 
approachability.    There  is  no  elaborate  system 
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to  guard  him  from  the  public.  Once  and 
anon  he  issues  from  his  inner  office  to  the  recep- 
tion room  where  many  are  waiting  to  see  him. 
His  eye  keenly  searches  out  those  whom  he 
knows,  and  he  disix)ses  of  small  matters  easily 
and  quickly.  To  each  caller  he  gives  a  brief 
handshake  that  is  cordial  without  being  patron- 
izing. He  has  learned  the  public  man's  trick 
of  grasping  an  outstretched  hand  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  his  own  from  being  tightly 
grippal.  The  visitor  with  whom  he  wants 
to  talk  he  leads  into  the  inner  office  and, 
assuming  his  favorite  attitude  with  his  feet 
cocked  up  on  the  state's  expensive  mahogany 
table,  he  soon  finds  a  way  of  putting  his  caller 
at  ease.  He  impresses  the  visitor  somehow 
with  his  personal  interest  in  him  and  his  affairs, 
and  it  is  a  genuine  interest  that  comes  directly 
out  of  the  man's  kindly  heart.  But  the  Gover- 
nor does  most  of  the  talking,  once  he  has 
learned  your  errand.  He  talks  readily  and 
clearly,  whatever  the  topic.  His  ideas  seem  to 
flow  freely  and  his  face  lights  up  with  the 
half-amused  smile  that  foretells  the  coming 
figure  or  illustration  or  stor\'.  He  is  not  much 
given  to  stor}'-telling,  though,  whether  speaking 
in  public  or  private.  If  he  does  tell  a  story,  it 
is  because  it  is  appropriate,  not  because  it 
is  funny.  Oratory  is  his  natural  and  accus- 
tomed medium.  Even  in  personal  conver- 
sation, he  constantly  frames  his  sentences  as 
an  orator  would,  turning  the  idea  about  and 
iterating  it,  so  as  to  drive  the  point  home. 
Gestures,  both  varied  and  expressive,  he  uses 
continually  —  the  long  forefinger  in  its  im- 
pressive solitude,  the  fist  striking  the  open 
palm  for  emphasis,  the  outspread  hand  that 
accepts  or  rejects. 

In  public  speaking,  his  manner  is  not  greatly 
different  from  this.  He  has  the  orator's 
faculty  for  seizing  and  holding  the  attention 
of  his  audience.  He  adapts  himself  almost 
unconsciously  to  the  character  of  that  audience. 
U  campaigning  in  the  country,  his  illustrations 
and  his  metaphors  are  of  a  rural  hue.  Deliver- 
ing a  commencement  oration,  as  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  last  June,  he  described 
the  First  Minnesota  and  its  glorious  achieve- 
ment at  Gettysburg  as  "the  Minnesota  class 
of  '61,  whose  blood,  shed  for  you  and  for  all, 
has  been  a  part  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania 
now  for  over  forty  years."  Brought  before 
an  audience  of  newspaper  men  and  public 
men,  as  at  the  Gridiron  Club  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington  last   autumn,   he   fell   into    a    gentle 


raillery,  whose  satirical  flavor  was  so  delicate 
and  so  persuasive  as  to  capture  the  admirati<»i 
of  every  man  who  sat  under  its  spell.  Yet  not 
one  of  them  can  tell  what  Governor  Johnson 
said  in  that  Gridiron  speech,  which  bioug^ 
him  forward  into  the  limelight  anew.  He  tdd 
no  stories,  related  no  anecdotes.  There  was  no 
protuberant  ego  in  it,  either,  but  rather  a  seemly 
mode.sty,  which  when  one  looked  behind  it 
was  seen  to  conceal  a  man  of  kindly  humur. 

ELECTED  TO  REBUKE  CORRUPTION 

Governor  Johnson  has  often  been  compared 
with  Lincoln,  whom  he  resembles  in  physical 
make-up  as  well  as  in  the  success  with  whidi 
he  has  overcome  untoward  circumstances  and 
has  embraced  opportunity  as  it  arose.  His 
early  life,  like  that  of  Lincoln,  was  clouded 
with  poverty  and  hardship,  and  he,  too,  had 
to  emerge  by  his  own  exertions  from  difficulties 
that  would  have  cnished  one  less  self-reliant. 
But  his  jx)litical  career  thus  far  recalls  rather 
that  of  Grover  Cleveland  up  to  the  time  of 
his  triumphant  election  as  Governor  of  New 
York.  Like  Cleveland,  he  was  the  instrument 
used  by  the  people  of  a  great  state  to  rebuke 
political  corruption.  Like  Cleveland,  he  has 
proved  that  the  popular  reliance  upon  him 
was  well  founded.  But  he  possesses  some 
characteristics  valuable  in  a  public  man  that 
Cleveland  lacked,  such  as  geniality,  approacha- 
bility,  readiness  as  a  speaker.  While  not 
naturally  so  industrious  as  Cleveland,  he 
possesses  a  wonderful  capacity  for  work  when 
it  is  necessary.  Driven  like  a  galley-slave  by 
some  impending  task,  his  brain  seems  to  work 
with  unwonted  clearness  and  vigor.  He  has 
the  courage  of  Hughes  tempered  by  the  tad 
of  Taft.  He  is  as  convinced  of  the  supreme 
necessity  of  enforcing  the  law  as  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
but  imi)ulsive  denunciation  of  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  him  would  be  quite  foreign  to 
his  character. 

John  A.  Johnson  is  not  a  profound  man, 
neither  is  he  by  any  means  a  superficial  one. 
It  is  his  supreme  conmion  sense  that  carries 
him  through  to  the  solution  of  ever\'  problem 
that  assails  him.  It  is  the  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality that  makes  a  friend  of  every  man 
who  comes  within  the  radius  of  his  influence. 
Often  radical  in  utterance,  he  is  usually  con- 
servative in  action.  Construcrive  statesman- 
ship he  has  never  as  yet  shown  in  great  measure, 
yet  he  is  sensitive  to  the  thought  of  the  masses 
and  knows  how  to  give  it  effective  expression. 


A  GREAT   DEMOCRATIC   GOVERNOR 


IJOVERNOK  AND  MK,S.    JOHNSON  COVER XOR  JOHNSOK'S  HOUSE  AT  ST.  PETER 

Taken  At  ibcir  St.  Vtier  hoiiie  \n  i^$  b^(ori«  his  iek%t  un  to  Ibc  In  ah  all^niEfat  conierrncc  oq  Ihi:  (lorch,  he  wns  persuaded  to  become 


Govrmonhip 


a  caDdidAte  for  Gu^trtiof 
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(iOVKRNOR   AND  MRS.    J<MlXsn\,   i\    J^HE  SUMMER  OF   1905 
Uniil  this  time,  his  potttioa  career  consisted  of  lhre«  tenm  m  the  State  Senate 
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rf.pyrJirlktji  l^irt^  by  ShccI,  Miiitt«i|f I'll 

QOVERNOR  JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  OF  MINNESOTA 


MRS*  EI4NORE  PRESTON  JOHNSOf{ 


Lnpf rirKb^t,  iVtJlj  hy  SwtfH,  Ml4liietT>Qllt 


GOVERNOR   JOHNSON   LEADING    AX    Al'TrJMf IRILK   PARADE   IN    ST.   PATE 


THE  GOVERNOR  OF  MINNESOTA   IN  A  ST.  PAUL  RESTAURANT 

He  was  elected  in  the  Presideniia]  year  1904  by  a  majority  of  7,800  vot^  in  a  state  normally  RcpublJcfin.      After 

two  yeara'  adpuniatralioiii  he  was  re-elected  b^  a  majority  of  72,009 
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'^THE  DEATH  VALLLV  Li^UlivlJ 
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Bi:t- ORE  THK   KAILRUAD  CAMJi 
Twenty  nmles,  iwo  special  \v;tguna,  and  a  trailing  watcr^unk 
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"THE  LIL%  r." 
The  pral  tMiraji  rninp  uf  Death  Valley 


MIKE  FORMATluNS 
Saltpetfe  is  o&e  tii  the  soiirces  uf  mincrdl  wnalih  la  De^iih  VulLty 


THE  GENERAL  OFFICES  OF  THE  NEW  RAILROAD  AT  LUDLOW 
f  mm  this  araali  house  aJi  the  rnanaj|ement  af  the  cQn&truclion  was  conducted 


BRIDGING   THF.   AMARGOSSA   RIVER 
All  fcsod,  water,  and  mHtcrial  was  broughl  lo  the  construct  ion -gangs  from  Ludlow.     The  tountry  would  not  sup 
a  single  soul.     There  was  no  strike  or  other  labor  trouble  during  the  building  of  the  road 
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SEIZING  THE  DESERT'S  LAST 
STRONGHOLD 

THE    COMPLETION     OF    THE    TONOPAH    &    TIDEWATER     RAILROAD 
WHICH  BINDS  DEATH  VALLEY  TO  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  WORLD 

BY 

ROBERT   E.   RINEHART 


INTO  the  desert  town  of  Rhyolite  there 
puffed  and  pulled  one  day  last  autumn 
an  undersized  locomotive  with  its  coal 
tender,  or  rather  oil-tank,  and  half  a  dozen 
dust  covered  coaches,  including  a  private 
car  and  several  Pullman  sleepers.  From 
these  coaches  disembarked  a  crowd  of  pros- 
perous-looking men.  Otherwise,  the  train 
displayed  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  nearly 
so  bizarre  as  the  dozen  freight-cars,  the 
second-hand  passenger  coach,  and  the  single- 
truck  electric  car  which  was  to  make  up 
the  regular  "Express  and  Local"  of  days 
to  follow.  But  it  was  the  first  train  to  run 
over  the  completed  Tonopah  &  Tidewater 
Railroad. 

By  all  canons  of  Nevada  etiquette,  it  was 
proper  that  Rhyolite  should  honor  the  occasion 
with  a  "gala  day,"  fittingly  heralded  in  the 
press  of  the  land;  for,  out  on  the  desert,  the 
completion  of  a  railroad  to  a  mining  camp 
surrounded  by  salable  prospects  acts  as  "  Giant 
Powder  No.  i"  with  a  strong  dash  of  "gly- 
cerine." The  first  train  comes  in  with  a 
boom  whose  shock-waves  are  registered  in 
every  stock  exchange  from  Trisco  to  "  the  curb." 
Not  for  one  golden  second  did  Rhyolite  and 
its  sagacious  promoters  neglect  the  first  train 
over  the  "T.  &  T."  There  were  fireworks 
and  firewater  in  abundance.  A  brass  band 
imported  from  Los  Angeles  "discoursed  in- 
spiring music."  Spellbinders,  picked  from 
desert  dignitaries  and  railroad  potentates, 
spun  golden,  grandiloquent  metaphors  about 
the  future  greatness  of  the  city  —  Rhyolite 
scorns  the  appellation  "camp" — till  they 
set  going  the  echoes  of  the  desert  hills.  A 
great  day  was  this  coming  of  the  "T.  &  T." 
—  just  such  a  day  as  a  hundred  desert  camps, 
now  forgotten,  had  riotously  celebrated,  and 
such  as  a  hundred  other  camps,  not  yet  staked 


out  on  the  Great  American  Desert,  will  cele- 
brate again. 

But  aside  from  any  news  value  of  Rhyolite's 
celebration,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
railroad  gave  a  shorter  route  by  over  a  hlmdred 
miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Nevada  gold- 
fields  than  the  Las  Vegas  road,  the  completion 
of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  Railroad  was  an 
event  of  unique  significance.  That  pioneer 
train,  starting  from  Ludlow,  a  little  sun-baked 
Santa  F^  station  in  the  heart  of  the  Mojave 
Desert,  had  picked  its  way  up  the  Great  Mo- 
jave Wash.  Skirting  the  lower  end  of  Death 
Valley  by  a  bare  thirteen  miles,  it  had  dragged 
itself  through  the  long,  hot  length  of  Amar- 
gossa  Cafion  into  the  sizzling  dry  lakes  of 
Amargossa  Wash.  It  had  passed  in  the 
torrid  shadow  of  Eagle  Mountain  where  a  rail- 
road spur,  turning  to  the  west,  ran  almost  to 
the  foothills  of  Funeral  Range.  When,  finally, 
it  brought  up  in  Rhyolite,  it  had  traversed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of  sand  and 
sun,  greasewood  and  cactus  which  had  been 
the  haunt  of  rattlesnakes,  coyotes,  a  few 
prospectors,  and  freighters  of  borax.  The 
initial  trip  of  this  desert  railroad  marked  the 
first  successful  assault  on  the  last  and  strongest 
desert  citadel,  Death  Valley. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  an 
uphill  fight  was  waged  against  the  desert 
defenses  of  Death  Valley.  One  by  one,  other 
desert  strongholds  fell,  but  the  valley  of  grim 
names  and  grimmer  traditions  jealously 
guarded  its  isolation.  By  flaunting  its  worth- 
lessness  and  its  bitter  hardships,  it  forbade 
approach  to  all  save  those  desert  Argonauts 
who  dared  its  pitiless  sun  and  maddening 
maze  of  caiions  to  bring  back  its  Golden 
Fleece,  whose  other  name  is  borax. 

When  borax,  several  decades  ago,  was  still 
a  laboratory  oddity,  a  precipitate  borax  was 
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found  on  the  dry  lakes  of  the  Death  Valley 
ank.  The  value  of  this  discovery  was  fully 
appreciated,  because  some  chemist  had  ascer- 
tained that  borax,  in  addition  to  being  an  aid 
in  smelting  and  other  specific  uses,  was  an 
exceptionally  good  soap,  especially  for  hard 
water. 

But  in  those  days  Death  Valley  was  a  long 
way  from  civilization  and  bore  a  most  unsav- 
ory reputation.  Early  overland  emigrants 
seeking  a  short-cut  had  tried  the  deep  valley 
beyond  the  long  chain  of  mountains  —  later 
to  be  dubbed  Funeral  Range  —  and  had 
fared  badly.  Whole  parties  would  become 
bewildered  while  crossing  the  valley's  glaring 
salt-crystal  floor  and  lose  their- way,  to  wander 
into  the  quicksands  of  salt-marshes  and  perish, 
.  or,  sun-crazed  and  thirst-tortured,  to  try  in 
vain  tLe  many  little  canons  and  gullies  that 
radiate  from  the  rim  of  the  sink  like  the  ten- 
tacles of  a  devil-fish.  Even  desert  Indians 
gave  the  region  an  ugly  name  —  Valley  of 
Skulls.  As  the  years  went  by,  only  those 
nomad  prospectors  termed  "desert  rats," 
those  gaunt-bodied,  gaunt-faced  men,  with 
queer  eyes  burning  in  cavernous  sockets, 
challenged  the  sweltering  solitude  of  this 
man-shunned  valley. 

But,  when  civilization  wants  anjrthing,  the 
time  is  not  long  until  civilization  has  it.  Civ- 
ilization wanted  borax.  Up  in  Death  Valley 
plenty  of  it  had  been  left  by  evaporation  of 
boracic  acid  that  had  oozed  up  through  the 
volcanic  ash  of  the  valley  or  had  washed  down 
from  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges. 

The  problem  was  to  freight  it  by  wagon  a 
hundred  miles  to  Daggett  or  Mojave,  a  weary, 
costly  transportation.  The  round-trip  con- 
sumed a  week.  Food  and  water  had  to  be  car- 
ried every  foot  of  the  way.  Even  special 
wagons  were  necessary — tall-bedded  vehicles 
with  wheels  seven  feet  high  and  seven 
inches  across  the  tire.  Built  to  order  in 
Mojave,  they  cost  $i,ooa  each.  Two  wagons, 
a  trailing  water-tank,  and  twenty  hardy 
mules  made  up  the  primitive  "Death  Valley 
Express." 

Casting  about  for  a  new  campaign  of  attack 
on  Death  Valley,  borax  traffic  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  some  visionary  genius  and  built 
a  graded  road,  over  which  traction  engines 
were  to  haul  long  trains  of  wagons  around 
Kingston  Range  and  down  the  Mesquite  Valley 
to  Ivanpah,  where  the  Sante  F^  railroad  had 
a  spur.    The*  road  completed,  the  project  was 


promptly  pronounced  a  failure.  There  in 
the  desert  the  road  still  lies,  a  magnificent,  ex- 
pensive specimen  of  road-building,  over  which 
not  one  load  has  ever  passed. 

This  unsuccessful  experiment  demonstrated 
that  sooner  or  later  a  raihroad  had  to  go  to 
Death  Valley;  the  sooner,  the  less  expensive. 
So  the  "T.  &  T."  came  about.  The  original 
plan,  however,  was  to  bring  the  new  railroad 
up  from  Las  Vegas,  around  the  Charleston  and 
Kingston  ranges.  All  surveys  were  made 
over  the  route  and  a  large  gang  of  graders 
began  work  out  from  Las  Vegas. 

But  at  this  point  the  potentates  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Railroad  and  the  prospective  "T.  &  T." 
had  different  ideas  about  future  freight  rates 
over  the  Salt  Lake  Railroad.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  at  any  great  length,  the 
"T.  &  T."  people  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Santa  F^  Railroad  and  at  the  same  time 
ran  surveys  up  the  Mojave  and  Amargossa 
valleys.  Then,  one  night  in  September,  1906, 
the  grading  gang  was  put  aboard  train  at 
Las  Vegas  and  the  next  day  unloaded  down 
at  Ludlow,  a  two-house  wayside  station  on  the 
Santa  F6  that  had  previously  existed  because 
of  some  mines  seven  miles  to  the  south. 

Before  the  week  was  out  a  thousand  men 
were  grading  along  the  line  of  the  new  survey. 
One  year  later  the  "desert  rats"  of  Death 
Valley,  peering  from  Funeral  Range,  could  see 
in  the  distance  the  toy-like  outline  of  the 
"  Death  Valley  Limited,"  a  facetious  sobriquet 
given  the  nondescript  train  that  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  track-la}dng  gang.  Two 
years  after  the  Las  Vegas  exodus,  Rh3rolite 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  more  publicity 
welcomed  the  first  "T.  &  T."  train  through 
for  Los  Angeles. 

Jumbled  with  Rhyolite's  jollification  was 
a  handful  of  desert  men,  the  engineers,  super- 
intendents, and  foremen  who  had  brou^t 
the  new  railroad  through  desert  canons  around 
desert  hills.  They  could  celebrate  the  rail- 
road's completion  with  the  enthusiasm  of  men 
who  had  accomplished  a  hard  work  well  done; 
for  desert  railroad-building  at  its  easiest  is 
never  play,  and  it  took  the  ripe  exp)erience  of 
many  years  of  desert  railroad-building  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  of  the  Death  Valley  route. 
Given  a  two-hundred-mile  stretch  of  country 
to  traverse,  from  which  not  one  gallon  of  water 
nor  one  pound  of  food  could  be  levied,  the 
builders  of  the  "T.  &  T.,"  in  taking  care  of 
their  i,cxx>  laborers  strewn  along  the  survey, 
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had  something  more  than  trigonometrical 
problems  to  solve. 

No  Arctic  expedition  ever  moved  forward  with 
more  organized  care  than  the  "T.  &  T." 
crept  northward  through  the  sun  and  sand. 
The  engineers  practically  built  the  road  from 
a  ten-by-ten  pine-board  office  at  Ludlow. 
From  the  laying  of  the  first  tie  to  the  spiking 
of  the  last  rail,  every  detail  of  the  work  was 
executed  from  this  little  room.  As  the  steel 
rails  pushed  their  way  up  the  Mojave  and 
Amargossa  Washes,  the  little  office,  by  means  of 
a  pioneer  telephone  line,  kept  constantly  in 
leash  the  steel-gang  at  the  end  of  the  completed 
track,  the  half-dozen  grading  outfits  strung 
ahead  for  twenty  miles,  and  the  surfacing 
camp  ten  miles  to  the  rear. 

System  was  carried  to  the  third  degree. 
If  the  cook  at  Eagle  Mountain  grading-camp 
had  grown  intolerable,  if  the  blasters  in  Amar- 
gossa Canon  needed  powder,  or  the  surfacers 
needed  prunes,  the  Ludlow  office  knew  it,  and 
powder,  prunes,  and  cook  were  immediately  on 
the  way  to  the  front.  Upon  a  chart  in  the  Lud- 
low headquarters,  every  sundown,  the  movement 
of  each  gang  was  registered — where  it  was,  what 
progress  it  had  made  that  day,  and  what  it 
should  accomplish  on  the  morrow.  If  the  steel- 
gang  was  crossing  a  trestle,  the  chart  had  the 
when  and  where  of  it  recorded.  There  was 
twenty-four  hours'  work  daily  in  the  ten-by-ten 
headquarters;  and  the  road  went  through 
without  a  setback. 

No  labor  difficulties  bothered  progress, 
even  when  the  railroad  passed  the  California 
boundary  line  into  Nevada,  where  master  and 
man  often  have  antagonistic  ideas  about 
labor  conditions.  The  laborers  were  easily 
handled.  Working  under  the  intense  desert 
heat,  away  from  grass,  trees,  and  water, develops 
a  peculiar  workman.  He  is  a  silent,  plodding 
fellow.  He  is  out  in  the  desert  because  of 
good  pay;  because,  freed  from  the  calls  of 
the  city,  even  a  spendthrift  can  save  money. 
So  he  sticks  obediently,  even  grimly,  at  his 
task,  living  for  the  future,  whether  it  is  the 
prospect  of  a  little  home  or  a  week's  spree 
and  then  back  to  the  desert.  He  works,  eats, 
and  sleeps  as  methodically  as  a  machine. 
During  that  soft,  restful  portion  of  the  day 
between  the  evening  meal  and  darkness,  even 
his  attempts  at  amusement  are  subdued.  In- 
toxicating liquors  are  never  allowed  in  camp. 
Quarreling  is  unknown.  When  the  shadows 
grow  heavy  on  the  burnt  hills,  the  entire  camp 


rolls  itself  in  blankets  and  sinks  into  the  in- 
tense silence  and  noiseless  sounds  of  the  desert 
night. 

Just  why  it  is  called  "Tonopah  &  Tidewater," 
might  perplex  a  person  looking  at  the  map. 
The  new  railroad  neither  reaches  Tonopah 
nor  comes  anywhere  near  any  tidewater. 
But  it  ekes  out  a  passage  to  Tonopah,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  "Brock"  road,  and  has  a 
business  acquaintance  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  San  Pedro,  by  grace  of  the  Santa  F6  Rail- 
road. Moreover,  "T.  &  T."  affords  fine 
alliteration. 

Prejudiced  persons,  disposed  to  sneer  at 
the  "T.  &  T.,"  might  term  it  a  toy.  Such 
a  slur  would  be  rank  injustice.  It  is  no  play- 
thing. In  addition  to  shipping  out  borax, 
it  has  before  it  the  tremendous  task  of  making 
useful  this  land  of  too  much  heat  and  too  little 
rain. 

And  there  is  little  that  is  toy-like  about  the 
Tonopah  &  Tidewater  Railroad.  It  is  not 
difficult,  doubtless,  to  point  to  greater  engi- 
neering feats;  but  at  that,  the  "T.  &  T." 
is  no  achievement  to  be  scoffed  at.  To  bring 
a  roadbed  through  the  thirteen  miles  of  Amar- 
gossa Canon  required  deep  cuts,  steep  hills, 
and  scores  of  dizzy  trestles,  which  lift  the  new 
railway  out  of  the  land  of  toys;  and  it  cost 
$50,000  a  mile  to  do  it.  The  world's 
interest  in  the  "T.  &  T."  road,  however,  is 
not  in  the  engineering  achievement,  but  in  the 
economic  significance  that  the  new  railroad 
affords  an  entrance  to  ten  thousand,  yes, 
twenty  thousand,  square  miles  which  three 
years  ago  might  very  well  have  been  on  the 
planet  Mars. 

Though  the  worth  of  this  reclaimed  region 
can  be  narrowed  down  almost  to  its  mineral 
wealth,  nevertheless  one  cannot  fix  a  just 
valuation  of  its  ash-heap  hills  and  blistered 
washes.  Hitherto,  they  have  been  so  inac- 
cessible as  to  defy  careful  investigation. 
Where  other  desert  districts  are  considering 
such  urban  enterprises  as  irrigation,  the  land 
of  chuck-a-wallas  has  just  begun  to  look  at 
itself.  Prospectors,  it  is  true,  have  been 
"scratching"  over  the  ground  for  decades  but 
their  scratching  can  be  judged  for  what  it 
signifies  in  mining  parlance. 

Death  Valley  territory  is,  m  fact,  a  Land  of 
Promise.  Great  expectations  are  its  chief 
assets,  expectations  that  should  not  be  doubted 
despite  the  fall  from  grace  of  the  much-ex- 
ploited Greenwater  district.    Unquestionably, 
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gold,  silver,  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  ore  are 
hidden  beneath  the  volcanic  ash  of  this  desert. 
More  careful  prospecting,  now  possible  through 
the  arrival  of  the  new  railroad,  will  bring 
them  to  light. 

But  Death  Valley's  greatest  contribution  to 
the  world's  wealth  is  likely  to  come  from  min- 
eral deposits  other  than  precious  or  useful 
metals.  The  soil  complexion  and  rock  for- 
mation, different  from  that  of  any  other  region 
in  the  Great  American  Desert,  point  to  another 
class  of  minerals.  Boron  it  has  m  unlimited 
quantities.  Soda  can  be  added,  and  what  is 
of  far  more  moment,  nitre.  Soda  Lake, 
down  near  the  ruined  Mojave  Fort,  on  the  old 
Salt  Lake  stage-line,  was  once  worth  working 
for  its  soda,  and  is  again  worthy  of  business 
consideration  now  that  a  railroad  touches 
its  very  edge. 

Climbing  along  the  jutting  cast  walls  of 
Amargossa  Canon,  a  prospector  noted  the 
brick-red  soil  and  carried  away  a  specimen. 
Analysis  of  this  sample  brought  forth  a  good 
showing  of  nitre.  Further  investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  east  walls  of  the  cafion  and 
the  adjoining  foothills  were  immense  nitrate 
beds,  acres  upon  acres  of  them.  True,  it  is 
a  low-grade  nitrate,  but  nitre  is  there  just  the 
same,  the  only  deposits  of  it  in  this  country. 


The  commercial  value  of  the  discovery  must 

be  determined  by  the  future. 

Years  may  be  needed  to  show  the  true 
worth  of  this  desert  Land  of  Promise.  Still, 
the  time  may  not  be  long.  Most  desert  growth 
is  rapid.  A  hillside  as  baldly  bare  as  a  dty 
pavement  will,  after  a  night's  rain,  stand 
transfigured  in  the  morning  into  a  garden 
field  of  kaleidoscopic  flowers,  more  exquiately 
formed  and  delicately  hued  than  the  exotics 
of  a  conservatory.  Ludlow,  headquarters  of 
the  "T.  &  T.,"  is  typical  of  the  magic  erf 
desert  life.  The  sun-grilled  desert  station, 
comprising  a  telegraph  and  ticket  office,  and 
a  little  later  Mother  Preston's  general  store 
and  lodging  house,  was  in  a  day  transformed 
into  a  railroad  division  point.  In  a  year  it 
had  complete  railroad  shops,  a  largq  frei^t 
yard,  and  a  hundred  frame  houses. 

Had  a  prospector  been  asked  three  years 
ago  what  was  the  most  sinister,  inaccessible 
spot  in  the  Great  American  Desert,  he  wouM 
without  hesitation  have  named  Death  Valley. 
To-day  a  tenderfoot  tourist  can  penetrate 
its  once  forbidding  mysteries  with  as  little 
bother  as  a  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  with 
less  travel  than  a  jaunt  to  the  Adirondacks. 
He  can  bunk  in  Los  Angeles  one  night  and 
sleep  the  next  at  the  foot  of  Skeleton  Peak. 


JUDGE  POLLARD'S  PLEDGES 

A  MISSOURI  JUDGES  SYSTEM  OF  REFORMING    DRUNKARDS 
WHICH  HAS  BEEN  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT 

BY 

ROSLYN    D.   WHYTOCK 


WILLIAM  JEFF.  POLLARD,  judge 
of  the  Second  District  Police  Court, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  accomi)lished 
something  that  no  other  American  has  ever 
attempted,  in  having  had  his  pledge-system 
for  drunkards  adopted  as  a  law  by  the  British 
Government. 

His  probationary  pledge-system  is  simple 
in  its  working  and  the  results  attained  have 
been  wonderful.  It  involves  only  a  signed 
agreement  between  the  defendant  and  the 
court  in  which  the  former  promises  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  liquor  for  a  year^  his  sentence  in 


the  meantime  being  stayed.  The  violation  of  the 
pledge  means  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence. 

The  method  used  by  Judge  Pollard  in  his 
court  is  to  withhold  sentence  and  release  the 
accused,  provided  the  offender  gives  his  solemn 
pledge  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicants 
for  one  year. 

Any  breach  of  the  pledge,  even  to  the  extent 
of  one  drink,  terminates  the  agreement  and 
makes  the  offender  liable  to  re-arrest  and  the 
canning  out  of  the  original  sentence,  stayed 
by  the  court  upon  the  prisoner's  promise  to 
become  a  total  abstainer. 
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This  system  is  not  authorized  by  state 
statute;  the  Judge  simply  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  carry  out  this  work.  He  acts  as 
his  own  probationary  officer,  being  aided 
somewhat  by  the  police,  to  see  that  the  pledges 
are  not  broken.  When  he  gives  a  prisoner 
his  liberty  upon  the  condition  of  his  abstaining 
from  liquor,  he  compels  the  man  to  report 
to  him  at  his  home  or  in  court  at  least  twice  a 
week  for  a  month  or  two,  that  he  may  sec 
that  the  promise  is  lived  up  to.  The  Judge 
further  asks  the  policeman  who  made  the 
arrest  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  defendant  and 
report  if  the  pledge  be  violated.  Should  the 
pledge-taker  break  his  promise,  and  such 
instances  are  rare,  Judge  Pollard  forthwith 
inflicts  the  sentence  originally  given,  a  term 
in  the  workhouse  or  a  fine. 

It  is  five  years  since  Judge  Pollard  first 
began  his  reform  in  St.  Louis,  but  the  world 
did  not  begin  to  hear  of  his  plan  until  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  when  he  took  a  trip  to  England. 
There  the  Missouri  magistrate  told  the  re- 
formers with  whom  he  came  in  contact  about 
his  system,  and  they,  seeing  in  it  a  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  first  offenders,  sj)eedily 
gave  it  publicity,  and  the  man  from  Missouri 
found  himself  suddenly  celebrated.  He  was 
called  upon  to  explain  his  plan.  In  a  dozen 
English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  cities  he  told  vast 
crowds  of  the  methods  he  practised  in  his 
St.  Louis  court. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  became 
interested  in  the  plan  and  he  was  asked  to 
tell  of  its  workings  in  the  committee  rooms. 
They  were  so  well  pleased  with  what  the 
Missourian  told  them  that  they  prepared  a 
memorial,  signed  by  twenty  prominent  mem- 
bLTs  of  the  lower  body,  thanking  him  for  his 
ideas  and  suggestions.  The  result  was  the 
framing  of  the  probationary  act,  containing 
Pollard's  methods,  which  is  now  the  law  of 
the  British  Isles. 

England  has  gone  a  bit  further  than  the 
Missouri  jurist  in  that  its  law  requires  the 
probationer  to  keep  away  from  saloons  and 
questionable  companionship  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  pledge.  The  English  law 
further  provides  for  probationary  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  pledges  are 
kept,  and  to  that  end  the  pledge-takers  are 
required  to  report  to  these  officers  from  time 
to  time. 

Under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the 
past,  any  man  convicted  of  a  crime,  no  matter 


how  trivial,  was  barred  from  holding  any 
civil-service  position.  When  a  man  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  become  intoxicated  and 
was  haled  before  a  poUce  magistrate,  he  had 
a  conviction  registered  against  him  and  paid 
a  double  penalty  —  his  fine  or  imprisonment, 
and  his  privilege  to  hold  any  Government 
office.  Now,  however,  the  first  offender  has 
an  opportunity  of  working  out  his  own 
salvation  by  signing  a  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence and  being  put  under  supervision  of 
probationary  officers  for  a  year,  and  if  he  keeps 
the  pledge  he  does  not  have  to  pay  a  cent  or 
serve  a  day  and  the  word  "convicted"  is  not 
inscribed  after  his  name;  thus  he  Is  still  eligible 
to  hold  Government  oflSce. 

The  case  that  brought  about  the  Pollard 
pledge-system  came  up  in  St.  Louis  some  five 
years  ago.  There  was  brought  before  the 
judge  one  morning  an  old  offender  who, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  eight  children  depending  upon  his  week's 
wages,  made  a  practice  of  becoming  intoxicated 
every  Saturday.  Then  he  would  abuse  his 
family,  use  profanity  that  startled  the  neigh- 
bors, and  proceed  to  break  up  what  little 
furniture  they  had.  On  this  particular  morning 
the  wife  came  to  testify  against  the  husband 
in  the  hope  that  she  might  save  him  from 
himself,  fearing  he  might  do  bodily  injury 
to  himself  or  the  children.  She  begged  Judge 
Pollard  to  be  good  to  her  husband,  saying 
that  he  was  thoroughly  penitent. 

The  man  was  such  an  old  offender  that  the 
average  judge  would  have  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  his  pleadings  for  mercy,  but  as 
Judge  Pollard  was  considering  the  case  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  devise 
a  means  of  releasing  the  man  and  at  the  same 
time  put  a  stop  to  his  weekly  debauches.  He 
wrote  out  a  pledge  and  offered  the  man  the 
choice  of  signing  it  or  going  to  the  workhouse. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Pollard  pledge- 
system.  The  man  kept  his  pledge  and  is  now 
a  sober  and  industrious  citizen.  He  occasion- 
ally drops  in  to  see  the  Judge,  each  time 
thanking  him  profusely  for  the  start  given 
him. 

Judge  Pollard  has  now  a  regular  printed 
form  of  pledge.  He  has  also  gone  a  step 
farther  with  his  pledges  and  has  devised  a  nag- 
ging pledge  and  a  support  pledge.  The  nagging 
pledge  is  not  intended  only  for  the  woman 
who  is  given  to  ''henjx?cking,"  but  also  for  the 
husband  who  makes  a  practice  of  gi\nng  his 
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wife  wholesale  abuse.  Nagging  is  one  of 
the  eleven  causes  for  divorce  in  Missouri  and 
Judge  Pollard  believes  that  he  is  aiding,  to  a 
degree,  in  cutting  down  the  number  of  divorces 
by  the  use  of  his  nagging  pledge.  If  a  wife 
is  brought  before  him  charged  by  neighbors 
with  using  bad  language  toward  her  husband,, 
as  is  often  the  case,  Judge  Pollard  ffvts  her 
the  nagging  pledge  for  a  year.  Husbands 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  indecent 
epithets  to  their  wives  and  neighbors  are 
requested  to  sign  this  pledge  instead  of  serving 
a  term  in  the  workhouse.  The  policeman 
making  the  arrest  is  requested  to  watch  such 
men  and  women  and  see  to  it  that  they  do  not 
continue  their  indecent  practices,  a  repetition  of 
which  results  in  their  being  brought  into  court 
and  having  the  original  sentence  carried  out. 

The  support  pledge  is  similar  in  its  workings 
to  the  drinking  pledge,  except  that  it  has  to 
do  with  men  who  fail  to  care  properly  for  their 
families.  Judge  Pollard  realizes  that  no  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  sending  such  men 
to  jail,  for  the  reason  that  the  wife  and  children 
would  be  left  without  any  income  whatever, 
so  he  has  these  men  promise  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  their  families  as  they 
should,  on  penalty  of  a  term  in  jail.  Rather 
than  break  rock  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  rate 
paid  prisoners  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  they 
keep  the  pledge. 

Yet,  if  Judge  Pollard  believes  a  man  to  be 
deserving  of  punishment,  he  does  not  hesitate 
even  though  he  may  be  a  loser  by  it  himself. 
A  short  time  ago  there  was  brought  before 
him  a  man  charged  with  beating  his  wife. 
The  wife  said  that  she  would  willingly 
stand  the  beatings  if  the  husband  were  set 
free,  stating  that  the  family  was  depending 
upon  his  weekly  wages  and  that  he  would 
have  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  a  fine. 

"The  rent  is  due  next  week.  Judge,"  said 
the  woman,  "and  if  John  goes  to  the  work- 
house we  will  be  in  a  bad  way." 

"So  you  would  allow  yourself  to  be  beaten 
by  this  brute,"  replied  Judge  Pollard,  "in 
order  to  get  enough  money  to  pay  the  rent." 

The  woman  replied  that  she  would. 

"Well,  you  won't  have  to  stand  for  any 
beatings,  and  he  will  go  to  the  workhouse  and 
break  rocks,  and  I  will  see  to  it  that  your  rent 
is  paid,"  was  Pollard's  answer.  The  man 
wont  to  the  workhouse  and  Judge  Pollard 
paid  the  rent  during  his  stay  in  jail. 


Discussing  the  police  court  and  his  {dedge- 
system,  Judge  Pdlaid  says: 

"  The  police  court  is  the  kindergarten  of  crimi- 
nals. From  there  they  graduate  into  the  hi^ia 
courts.  All  reform  efforts  should  start  at  the 
beginning,  and  that  is  the  police  court,  where  the 
minor  offenders  against  the  law  are  arraigned. 
The  majority  of  police-court  cases  are  the  result 
of  drink,  and  putting  the  man  in  jail  will  not  work 
any  reform.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  prose- 
cute a  man  into  sanity  by  putting  him  in  the 
workhouse  or  in  jail.  The  drinkers  to  whom  I 
refer  are  not  the  habituals,  for  you  might  as  well  try 
to  prosecute  a  man  into  sanity  who  is  insane  as  to 
prosecute  a  habitual  drunkard  into  sobriety,  and  I 
say  that  habitual  drunkards  should  not  he  incar- 
cerated in  the  workhouse.  An  asylum  for  inebriates 
should  be  created  for  such  cases  as  are  beyond 
redemption,  where  they  would  be  treated  by  skilled 
physicians.  The  occasional  drunkard  should  be 
compelled  to  reform,  and  this  I  find  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  pledge-system." 

That  Judge  Pollard  is  succeeding  admirably 
is  borne  out  by  his  court  records,  it  being 
shown  that  not  over  five  men  in  a  hundred 
who  have  taken  the  pledge  go  back  to  their 
evil  ways.  The  pledge-takers  know  that  Judge 
Pollard  is  serious  and,  rather  than  dare  Us 
wrath  and  spend  a  few  months'  retirement  on 
the  rock-pile,  they  lead  a  life  of  which  no 
one  could  possibly  complain. 

Judge  Pollard  has  been  asked  by  what 
right  he  can  make  a  man  forsake  liquor  or 
properly  support  his  family,  on  penalty  of 
being  re-arrested  and  sent  to  the  rock-pile. 

"The  law  gives  me  a  right  to  release  a  defen- 
dant and  stay  his  fine  on  good  behavior,  and 
I  base  my  right  to  give  pledges  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  for  the  court  to  decide  in  what  gpod 
behavior  consists,"  says  the  judge.  "If  a 
man  is  brought  into  my  court  on  account  of 
drink  and  he  continues  to  drink  upon  his 
release,  it  is  certain  that  he  is  not  on  his  good 
behavior  and  so  I  give  him  the  pledge,  with 
the  choice  of  keeping  it  or  going  to  the  woA- 
house,*and  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
pledge-takers    remain    on     good     behavior." 

Judge  Pollard  is  most  original  in  his 
methods  of  dealing  out  justice  in  his  court 
A  short  time  ago  the  case  of  a  man  charg^ 
with  driving  a  galled  mule  was  brought  before 
him.  The  defense  had  expert  witnesses  in 
two  veterinary  surgeons.  The  veterinarians 
testified  that  the  open  sore  on  the  mule's  back 
was  not  painful  to  the  beast  despite  its  ugly 
appearance.    The   prosecuting   attorney    saw 
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just  as  emphatic  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
wound  was  painful.  After  listening  for  some 
time  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con,  Judge 
Pollard  announced  that  he  would  investigate 
the  matter  for  himself.  Accordingly  he  took 
his  walking-stick  and  went  from  the  court- 
room to  the  street,  where  the  galled  mule  was 
tied  to  a  hitching- post,  and  gently  touched 
the  cane  to  the  wound.  The  mule,  frantic 
with  pain,  attempted  to  kick  the  dashboard 


to  pieces.  Again  the  judge  touched  the  wound 
and  the  beast  snapped  at  him  savagely.  He 
then  returned  to  the  court-room. 

Taking  his  seat  on  the  bench,  Judge  Pollard 
announced  that  with  all  respect  to  the  expert 
testimony  introduced  he  would  have  to  fine 
the  owner  of  the  mule  fifty  dollars. 

"  I  asked  the  mule  whether  the  injury  pained 
him,"  said  the  judge,  "and  the  beast  replied 
that  it  did." 


A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  UFA  COMMUNITY 

THE  REJUVENATION  OF  THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL  AT    SANTA 
BARBARA    AND    ITS    INFLUENCE    IN   THE    NEIGHBORHOOD 

BY 

MILO  A.  TUCKER 


A  VISIT  to  the  Lincoln  school  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  three  years  ago  revealed 
conditions  as  nearly  what  they  ought 
not  to  be  as  it  is  possible  to  find  in  any  public 
school  in  this  country  —  rough,  weed-grown 
grounds,  dilapidated  buildings,  dirty  and 
disfigured  furniture  (much  of  it  refuse, 
banished  from  the  other  buildings  of  the  city), 
a  very  high  record  of  tardiness  and  a  very  low 
average  of  attendance;  disorder,  rowdyism, 
and  viciousness,  and  an  almost  entire  lack  of 
anything  that  might  be  called  a  wholesome 
and  proper  school  spirit. 

The  reputation  of  the  school  was  bad;  its 
traditions  were  wholly  wrong;  it  was  looked 
upon  by  the  board  with  disfavor  and  treated 
as  a  necessary  evil.  Two  things,  however, 
the  school  did  possess:  plenty  of  children  and 
a  few  good  teachers. 

Unfortunate  experiments  in  trying  to  "fix 
things  up"  at  the  Lincoln  school  made  the  get- 
ting of  money  from  the  board  for  improvement 
pretty  nearly  an  impossibility.  They  did, 
however,  as  a  sort  of  a  joke,  give  the  super- 
intendent an  old  tumble-down  building  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  weed  patch  that  served  for 
a  play-ground,  on  condition  that  he  should 
get  it  moved  away  without  expense  to  the 
district.  The  discovery  of  some  good  building 
material  in  its  walls  resulted,  after  some  vigor- 
ous efforts  on  the  superintendent's  part,  in 
(he  sale   of   the   old   wreck   for   seventy-five 


dollars,  and  upon  the  expenditure  of  this 
sum  depended  the  physical  transformation 
and  rejuvenation  of  the  school. 

Previous  efforts  at  flower-growing  and  tree- 
planting  had  resulted  every  time  in  the  theft 
or  destruction  of  every  plant  put  out.  This 
time,  however,  a  canvass  of  the  entire  ward 
was  made  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parents 
secured  in  the  effort  to  collect  proper  plants 
and  trees.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  was 
worked  up  to  the  point  of  clearing  the  yard 
and  getting  it  ready  for  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
A  professional  gardener  living  nearby  volun- 
teered to  supervise  the  planting,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  parents  petitioned  the  superintendent 
to  make  it  the  "palm  school,"  and  set  out  only 
palm  trees.  So  great  was  the  interest  aroused 
that  nearly  thirty  varieties  of  palms  were  given 
and  some  forty  others  bought  by  subscription 
—  and  all  this  among  laboring  people.  A 
fine,  large  lawn  was  put  in,  with  climbing  vines 
and  roses,  and  all  kinds  of  flowers.  Then 
the  school  board  took  hold  of  the  movement, 
the  playground  was  graded  and  the  building 
repaired  and  repainted.  To-day  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  well-kept  places  in 
the  city. 

All  this  helped  some  in  decreasing  tardiness 
and  lessening  absence,  but  it  was  soon  seen 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  things  needed. 
Ground  was  secured  and  a  fine  garden  planted. 
Vacant  lots  nearby  were  rented,  fixed  up,  and 
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planted  with  potatoes,  squash  and  pumpkins^ 
and  the  proceeds  realized  from  the  ssde  of  these 
crops  were  used  to  equip  a  workshop  in  the 
basement.  The  old-style,  worn-out  desks 
were  banished  from  two  of  the  large  school- 
looms  and  replaced  by  chairs  and  tables  at 
less  cost  to  the  board  than  new  desks  would 
have  been.  One  of  these  rooms  was  turned  into 
a  workroom  for  the  girls,  corresponding  to  the 
shop  for  the  boys  —  the  other  room  was  made 
a  workroom  for  both  the  smaller  boys  and 
girls.  Much  of  the  old  formal  order  of  the 
school-room  disappeared;  the  children  help 
each  other,  they  work  together  at  hand  work 
and  they  study  and  recite  together. 

From  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth,  this  idea 
of  working  together  is  carried  out  and  yet 
there  is  no  weakening  of  control  on  the  teacher's 
part  nor  lessening  of  real  "good  order"  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  One  group  of  children 
will  be  foimd  gathered  about  a  "rug-frame," 
transforming  with  busy  fingers  a  piece  of  old 
burlap  and  some  discarded  clothing  into  a 
serviceable  rug;  another  group  is  tying  a  quilt; 
another  building  a  bookcase;  and  still  another 
constructing  a  punt  for  surf-boating.  And 
during  much  of  this  time,  while  their  hands  are 
busy,  they  are  talking  over  or  reciting  their 
lessons,  most  of  which  are  based  upon  the 
things  they  are  working  with.  At  work  with 
cotton  goods,  they  have  a  real,  living  interest 
in  cotton  and  they  get  its  geography  and 
history  and  nature-study  because  they  have 
a  real  reason  for  wanting  to  know  it.  Arith- 
metic and  language  grow  out  of  the  work  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  a  like  living  interest. 
The  courses  of  training  that  this  school  is 
giving  are  as  varied  as  the  home  needs  of  the 
locality  and  the  different  mental  tendencies 
and  physical  requirements  of  the  children. 

A    PRACTICAX    COURSE    IN    MENDING 

For  example,  there  is  a  course  in  mending 
—  mending  anything  that  belongs  in  or  about 
the  home,  whether  of  paper,  or  cloth,  or  wood, 
or  leather,  or  iron,  or  tin,  or  crockery.  Every- 
thing about  the  school  is  thus  repaired,  and 
many  things  are  brought  from  home. 

And  this  is  the  way  of  it:  a  broken  thing 
is  placed  before  two  or  more  children  and  they 
are  asked  to  work  out  a  good  plan  for  mending 
it.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  report  to 
the  teacher  and  after  some  discussion  a  plan 
is  adopted  and  carried  through  —  to  success, 
whether  on  the  first  trial  or  on  the  third.    And 


I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  educatii»ial 
value  of  a  problem  like  that  is  equal  to  any 
that  may  be  found  in  books.  The  ingenuity 
that  some  of  them  display  in  this  mending  is 
quite  remarkable,  and  the  training  that  they 
get  makes  not  only  for  power  but  for  culture 
as  well,  and  for  utility.  These  children  have 
mended  and  reconstructed  more  than  a  hun- 
dred chairs  and  desks  and  other  articles  of 
school  furniture,  they  have  reboimd  more  than 
two  hundred  school  books,  and  they  have 
constructed  many  cupboards  and  bookcases 
and  shelves  and  other  things  of  use  for  the 
various  rooms.  Before  anyone  can  start 
upon  the  construction  of  any  new  thing  he 
must  draw  a  working  diagram  of  the  thing, 
and  figure  out  just  how  much  stuff  it  will  take 
and  what  it  will  cost.  There  are  courses  in 
sewing,  and  quilting,  and  rug-making,  and 
basketry,  and  housekeeping,  simple  house- 
keeping; and  a  course  in  selecting  and  buying 
the  simple  things  needed  for  the  home.  They 
have  "shoe- judging  contests,"  and  doth- 
judging  contests,  and  fruit-judging,  and  vege- 
table-judging —  as  their  gardens  and  "  patch^" 
come  to  maturity. 

UTILIZING    WASTE    PRODUCTS 

One  of  the  most  acceptable  features  of  this 
work  is  its  economy.  Of  course  almost  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  an  educational  way  where 
plenty  of  money  is  forthcoming.  But  in  this 
school  all  of  the  various  kinds  of  work  are 
based  upon  the  principle  that  there  must  be 
little  or  no  expenditure.  For  the  shop-work, 
refuse  lumber  from  the  mill  and  discarded 
dry-goods  boxes  have  served  for  almost  the 
entire  supply.  For  the  girPs  department, 
burlap  bags,  and  sacks,  and  old  clothing,  and 
remnants  from  home  have  been  used.  One 
example  will  illustrate  the  method  followed: 
Raffia  was  needed  for  the  work  in  basketry,  etc, 
but  raffia  costs  a  good  deal  of  money  for  so 
many  children,  so  they  were  told  by  the  super- 
intendent that  they  must  discover  some  plant 
that  would  furnish  them  the  raw  material 
for  all  this  work.  For  weeks  they  searched 
the  hills  and  the  swamps  and  the  fields,  making 
experiment  after  experiment,  until  at  length  they 
found  a  flexible  stem  that  would  do  for  the 
framework  and  a  fibre  that  has  proven  almost 
equal  to  the  purchased  raffia.  These  materials 
they  gather,  and  cure,  and  color  for  themselves, 
and  weave  into  waste-paper  baskets,  hand-bag;iy 
and  all  sorts  of  decorative  articles. 
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On  investigation  by  several  of  the  teachers, 
it  was  found  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  girls 
in  that  school  of  about  three  hundred  were 
the  only  housekeepers  their  homes  had,  many 
of  them,  too,  under  ten  years  of  age.  This 
investigation  also  revealed  home  conditions 
that  were  pitiful  in  many  cases  and  unsatis- 
factory in  most  instances.  To  remedy  this, 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  school  building  is  par- 
titioned oil  by  screens  into  a  kitchen,  a  living- 
room,  and  a  bedroom,  and  there  these  girls, 
big  and  little,  are  taught  how  to  keep  house, 
to  cook  and  to  buy  the  simplest  and  cheapest 
foods;  how  to  "tidy  up'*  a  room  and  make  a 
bed;  how  to  sweep  and  clean;  and  how  to 
decorate  in  a  plain  and  tasteful  way. 

At  the  close  of  the  term,  the  children  of  this 
Lincoln  School  of  Home  Industry  had  a  "day 
at  home"  which  lasted  for  three  days,  and 
"a  fair,*'  at  which  the  products  of  their  hands 
were  offered  for  sale.  Hundreds  of  people 
from  all  classes  visited  the  children  at  their 
work  and  the  net  receipts  for  the  fair  exceeded 
a  hundred  dollars.  From  all  parts  of  the  city 
are  coming  requests  that  something  like  the 
same  plan  be  followed  in  the  other  schools  of 
Santa  Barbara. 

And  the  results  have  certainly  been  little 


short  of  wonderful.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
school  has  been  transformed  and  the  entire 
neighborhood  upUfted.  And  this,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered,  under  as  hard  condi- 
tions, perhaps,  as  any  city  in  this  country  is 
required  to  meet. 

None  of  the  teachers  had  any  special  training 
for  this  kind  of  work.  The  plan  had  to  be 
wrought  by  experiment.  The  attendance 
average  has  leaped  from  86  per  cent,  to  almost 
97  per  cent.,  tardiness  is  at  a  minimum,  the 
spirit  of  the  school  is  right,  and  the  general 
deportment  as  good  as  in  any  school  I  have 
ever  visited.  Formerly  more  than  70  per  cent, 
of  all  the  pupils  dropped  out  before  getting 
through  the  seventh  grade.  Now  85  per  cent. 
stay  in  until  the  eighth  grade  is  reached.  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  going  over  the 
results  of  the  regular  December  examinations 
given  by  the  county  board  of  education  to 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  county,  and  to  my  intense 
surprise  I  found  the  papers  written  by  the 
pupils  of  that  school  as  high  as  any  in  the 
county,  in  spite  of  all  the  t^'  ne  given  to  the 
industrial  work,  and  bettei  \'  far  than  this 
school  had  ever  before  pro  !d.  This  is  a 
convincing  evidence  of  efficiLQcy. 
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A    STORY    OF    BUSINESS    SUCCESS 


THE  following  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
worked  in  a  certain  trade  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Probably  similar  men  existed 
in  other  industries  at  that  same  period,  or  since. 
Doubtless  there  are  some  elsewhere  at  this 
very  moment.  Such  men  will  surely  appear 
again,  for  it  is  a  recurring  type.  It  is  good  to 
recognize  this  type  and  to  know  what  to  do 
when  it  occurs. 

The  keynote  of  Fleetwood's  career  was  ideas. 
It  seemed,  after  his  advent,  that  nobody  in 
that  trade  had  ever  hit  on  a  basic  idea  before. 
But  he  had  dozens  of  them,  hundreds  of  them. 
He  had  an  idea  every  morning.  They  were 
novel,  ingenious,  revolutionary,  and  yet  so 
simple  and  plausible  that  one  wondered  why, 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  they  had  never 
been  applied  before.    In  this  particular  trade, 


people  had,  up  to  that  time,  set  considerable 
store  on  sound  credit,  known  beginnings,  and 
a  stable  policy.  The  leading  house,  for  in- 
stance, was  John  Squire's  Sons,  an  inherited 
business  of  world-wide  scope,  controlled  by 
the  third  generation  of  the  Squire  family. 
Then  came  the  younger  house  of  Newman  & 
Olds,  not  yet  out  of  the  shirt-sleeve  gen- 
eration —  more  aggressive,  but  as  sound  as 
Squire's.  There  were  a  dozen  lesser  firms, 
each  with  its  special  field,  so  that  there  was 
little  room  for  new  enterprise  on  a  large  scale 
—  so  it  seemed.  John  Augustus  Fleetwood 
changed  all  that.  He  shot  suddenly  out  of 
nothing  one  day,  like  a  meteor,  and  advanced 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  Before  he  had  been 
in  the  trade  a  year,  he  dazzled  it  by  the  large- 
ness of  his  ideas  and  the  originality  of  his 
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operations.  Young  men  wondered  how  an  in- 
dustry conducted  on  the  old  lines  had  been  kept 
alive.  Elders  forgot  the  qualifications  of  a 
sound  credit  and  said  that  genius  made  its 
own  laws,  and  cited  it  as  one  of  Fleetwood's 
strong  points  that  he  had  started  with  twenty 
dollars  and  a  scheme. 

The  career  of  a  prosperous  commercial 
house  is  frequently  based  on  very  slight  modi- 
fications of  a  single  product  —  packing,  hand- 
ling, selling.  Newman  &  Olds,  for  example, 
took  a  commodity  handled  in  bulk  by  John 
Squire's  Sons,  packed  it  in  one-pound  tin-foil 
packets,  and  built  up  on  this  a  national  busi- 
ness. But  Fleetwood  disdained  to  modify. 
Revolution  was  his  programme.  He  assumed 
that  everything  done  thus  far  had  been  wrong 
or  had  become  antiquated  —  as  was  often  the 
ca£e.  Taking  the  commodity  at  the  point 
where  it  entered  the  country  as  raw  material, 
he  planned  radical  new  methods  of  manufac- 
ture, packing,  and  distribution.  Tin-foil  packets 
were  abolished  as  out  of  date.  Middlemen 
were  eliminated  with  their  profits.  Fleetwood 
dealt  with  the  consumer  direct,  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthened  relations  with  the 
retail  trade. 

He  began  as  a  broker,  with  a  small  line  of 
goods  packed  in  a  striking  way.  This  made 
progress  with  consumers.  His  weekly  letters 
to  the  retailers,  beginning  soon  after,  made 
him  known  in  three  months.  Men  like  John 
Squire,  3d,  had  them  sent  into  the  home-office 
by  drummers,  not  because  Fleetwood  was 
important  as  a  competitor,  but  because  they 
wanted  to  read  what  he  said.  When  the 
trade  journals  learned  this,  they  published 
them  as  news.  They  also  interviewed  Fleet- 
wood, and  the  latter  laid  down  theories  of  the 
industry  so  broad  and  striking  that  it  seemed 
like  country  mapped  for  the  first  time.  Old 
Man  Squire  had  often  spoken  for  the  trade, 
and  the  elder  Newman,  too.  But  not  like  this! 
Their  most  comprehensive  theories  never  took 
them  beyond  prospects  for  fall  business.  Then 
Fleetwood  allied  himself  with  a  manufacturing 
house  that  had  run  to  seed,  and  formed  J.  A. 
Fleetwood  &  Co.,  with  big  plans  for  recon- 
struction. Later  there  was  a  merger  with 
Wall  Street  interests,  and  the  incorporation 
of  The  Fleetwood  Company,  with  still  bigger 
plans.  After  that,  subsidiary  corporations 
were  formed  one  by  one,  each  with  its  ap- 
pointed work  —  to  deal  in  raw  materials, 
or  to  control  patent  rights,  or  to  sell  in  certain 


territory.  Then,  finally,  came  the  holding 
company,  The  Fleetwood  Allied  Interests  and 
Securities  Company.  During  this  activity, 
Fleetwood  was  prominent  in  the  trade  press 
as  spokesman  for  his  plans  and  policies.  He 
outlined  new  technical  processes  that  were 
to.  make  goods  better  and  cheaper  than  ever 
before.  Able  men  joined  his  staflF  almost 
weekly.  It  was  understood  that  Fleetwood 
now  gave  all  his  own  time  to  finance  and  organ- 
ization. The  trade  press  spx)ke  solemnly  of 
the  new  scientific  era  that  he  had  inaugurated. 
He  began  to  be  slightly  known  even  in  the 
daily  papers.  This  holding  company  was  now 
dubbed  "the  Trust,"  and  many  who  had 
watched  its  growth  with  admiration  began 
to  fear  it.  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  years, 
perhaps  months,  they  said,  before  it  absorbed 
some  of  the  older  houses.  They  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  everj'one  in  the  trade 
would  be  Trust  employees.  The  "Trust" 
looked  large,  modem,  and  formidable. 

But  that  was  only  on  paper.  Out  in  the 
trade,  strangely  enough,  it  made  little  headway. 
Theoretically,  it  was  impossible  to  compete 
with  it.  Fleetwood's  interviews  in  the  trade 
press  demonstrated  that.  But  actually,  when 
it  came  to  quoting  prices  and  deUvering  goods, 
matters  seemed  to  stand  pretty  much  as  they 
had  always  stood.  The  best  orders  went  to 
John  Squire's  Sons,  or  to  Newman  &  Olds, 
and  there  were  always  enough  left  for  the 
smaller  firms. 

The  man  who  first  fathomed  the  Trust's 
real  weakness  was  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  figure  in  the  trade.  Nobody 
could  have  been  more  insignificant  than  Simon 
Oppenheimer.  Everybody  knew  where  he 
had  started  —  as  errand  boy  at  Squire's.  He 
was  a  stumpy  little  Hebrew  with  coal-black 
hair,  round  face  covered  with  fiery-red  bristles, 
and  hands  that  could  not  be  trained  to  keep 
quiet  when  he  talked.  He  was  neither  a 
mystery  nor  a  heaven-bom  genius.  John 
Squire,  3d,  once  said,  dryly,  that  Simon  had 
never  stumbled  on  anything  like  an  original 
idea  in  all  his  life,  and  that  his  whole  success 
had  been  built  on  a  single  second-hand  idea 
that  nobody  else  wanted.  In  his  three-dollar 
job  at  Squire's  he  picked  up  something  of 
business  methods.  Then  he  became  a  city 
salesman  for  Newman  &  Olds,  and  from 
this  evolved  into  a  petty  jobber,  daallBg  with 
retailers  of  small  tumover  and  doubtful  credit. 
Then  he  found  his  idea  and  made  it  the  basis 
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of  a  line  of  his  own.  It  was  a  very  tiny,  worn- 
out  idea,  involving  some  slight  variations  in 
packing.  Perhaps  a  dozen  houses  had  taken 
it  up  for  investigation  from  time  to  time,  and 
then  dropped  it  again. 

Far  from  being  spectacular,  Simon  Oppen- 
heimer's  start  was  even  a  bit  squalid.  He  and 
his  wife  and  his  brother-in-law  worked  nights 
packing  the  first  goods,  which  probably  smelled 
of  garlic.  There  was  no  sudden  rise  to  bigger 
things.  For  several  years  this  line  made  no 
impression  on  the  trade.  As  fast  as  Simon 
turned  out  •  merchandise  it  seemed  to  disap- 
pear underground,  in  the  obscure  channels 
of  petty  retailing.  There  came  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  Squire's  salesmen  and  those 
of  Newman  &  (3lds  found  that  Oppenheimer's 
line  was  growing.  It  was  not  big  enough  to 
crush,  but  it  was  very  solid.  His  prices  were 
a  shade  lower  than  any  other  firm's.  The 
quality  was  a  trifle  superior  to  anything  thus 
far  packed  at  the  price.  It  was  a  line  that  any 
merchant  could  get  along  without.  It  was  a 
line  that  any  merchant  might  as  well  have  as 
another.  It  carried  a  little  extra  profit  for  the 
merchant.  And  it  was  defended  vigorously, 
promoted  'artfully,  and  pushed  into  competi- 
tor's weak  corners  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
a  desperate  little  Hebrew  who  had  nothing 
else  in  the  world  to  occupy  his  time  or  his 
thoughts.  So  it  made  headway  against  houses 
that  had  a  hundred  other  lines,  and  five  hun- 
dred the  turnover;  and  the  bigger  they  were, 
the  less  able  were  they  to  divert  the  modicum 
of  energy  that,  applied  in  the  right  place  and 
all  at  once,  might  have  put  Simon  Oppen- 
heimer  out  of  business. 

It  was  he  who  first  began  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  Trust.  He  had  the  supreme 
hardihood  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Trust  was  never  going  to  materialize. 

The    Trust    was    creating    new    demand, 


beyond  doubt.  But  it  was  also  big  and  un- 
wieldy, and  had  to  explain  that  its  organiza- 
tion was  rapidly  being  perfected,  and  to  ask 
people  to  be  patient.  Oppenheimer  was  little. 
With  his  hat,  his  samples,  and  a  kiss  from  his 
wife,  he  was  organized.  Instead  of  asking 
you  to  be  patient,  he  quoted  a  spot  price  for 
spot  deliver}'.  Where  his  line  went  it  stayed, 
and  before  the  Trust  collapsed  his  business 
had  grown  amazingly. 

The  failure  of  the  Trust  is  still  remembered, 
of  course  —  the  greatest  scandal  ever  known 
in  that  trade.  Yet  Fleetwood's  ideas  were 
not  all  unsound.  Many  of  them  came  near 
succeeding  despite  handicaps,  and  will  un- 
questionably be  taken  up  again  and  success- 
fully applied  by  other  men.  But  Fleetwood 
lacked  specific  gravity.  The  Trust  disap- 
peared in  a  rosy  cloud  of  greater  preparations 
for  a  vast  future,  and  the  details  of  how  new 
companies  were  floated  to  bolster  up  previous 
ones  is  still  an  unsavory  memory.  There 
were  several  bidders  for  the  assets  and  good 
will,  John  Squire  leading,  pressed  by  the 
Newman  &  Olds  syndicate.  But  an  unknown 
bidder  carried  the  property  over  their  offers 
and  bought  it  in  for  an  unknown  principal. 
The  latter's  identity  was  not  revealed  for  some 
days.  Then  he  proved  to  be  Simon  Oppen- 
heimer. 

The  Fleetwoods  of  business  px)licy  try, 
like  Napoleon,  to  make  their  army  on  the 
march.  But  they  rarely  accomplish  it.  They 
are  Napoleon  in  Russia. 

The  Simon  Oppenheimers  follow  that  other 
Napoleonic  tactic  of  striking  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  small  force  on  the  weakest  point  of  a 
greatly  superior  adversary.  And  it  seldom 
fails.    They  are  Napoleons  in  Italy. 

A  little  business  on  a  sound  basis  is  better, 
particularly  if  hard  times  occur,  than  the 
largest  consolidation  without  that  basis. 


A  PLAN  FOR  GRADING  UNION  LABOR 

BY 
FRANK  JERMIN  AND  FENTON  H.  DUFF 


ONE  of  the  most  effective  arguments 
against  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  is 
that  it  gives  workmen  of  moderate  proficiency 
the  same  rewards  that  accrue  to  the  best 
workmen.     Some    manufacturers,    otherwise 


favorable   to   the   unions,  insist  on  the  open 
shop  for  this  one  reason. 

In  cities  where  unions  are  strong,  an  em- 
ployer who  needs  additional  help  is  expected 
to  apply  to  the  local  union  for  it.    If  any 
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union  men  are  available  in  times  of  scarcity 
of  taboFy  they  are  likely  to  be  inferior  work- 
men and  the  employer  suffers.  It  is  true 
that  some  employers  classify  their  men,  but 
this  plan  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
unions.  It  would  be  much  better,  from 
the  standpoint  of  organized  labor,  to  have 
the  grading  done  within  the  unions.  The 
adoption  of  this  remedy  is  as  certain  as  the 
continuance  of  the  unions.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  unions  will  grasp  the 
immense  advantage  of  taking  the  initiative 
or  will  wait  until  disintegration  forces  them 
to  classify  their  members. 

The  adoption  of  some  system  of  grading 
will  become  a  necessity.  The  members  of 
each  particular  union  will  be  divided  into  at 
least  three  classes  —  the  tests  of  efficiency 
being  length  of  time  engaged  in  the  trade, 
skill  in  the  performance  of  work,  and  rapidity 
of  execution.  This  last  is  a  sore  point  with 
many  union  men,  but  it  cannot  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  qualities  that  make  a  first- 
class  workman.  Whether  the  grading  could 
be  better  done  by  a  committee  from  each  local 
union  or  by  persons  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  travel  from  place  to  place  and  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work,  could  be  determined 
by  a  trial  of  each  method.  Possibly  the  best 
way  would  be  some  combination  of  the  two 
plans. 

Employers  who  desired  men  belonging  only 
to  what  might  be  called  "Class  A/'  and  who 


were  willing  to  pay  the  highest  wages  to  obtain 
such  men,  would  then  feel  that  they  were 
getting  what  they  paid  for.  Those  content 
to  get  along  with  less  efficient  employees 
would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  highest 
scale  of  wages.  That  an  organization  was 
made  up  of,  sav,  three  classes  would  not  mean 
that  all  those  in  "B"  and  "C  would  be 
likely  to  remain  inferior  workmen,  since  the 
apprentice  would  pass  through  *'C"  and  "B" 
before  reaching  "A."  Too  much  emphasis 
should  not  be  put  upon  length  of  service  in 
these  classes:  the  test  should  bear  heavily  on 
ability.  A  spirit  of  emulation  would  thus 
be  fostered  that  would  be  of  great  benefif  to 
the  unions  and  to  the  public  generally.  The 
possibilities  of  the  development  of  such  a 
system  are  almost  endless,  and  the  credit  of 
inaugurating  and  expanding  it  would  give 
organized  labor  a  prestige  that  would  be  worth 
many  years  of  struggle  on  the  present  dead- 
level  of  forcing  upon  employers  any  union 
men  that  have  passed  their  apprenticeship. 

Many  Government  employees  are  classified, 
and  the  classification  extends  to  skilled  labor 
as  well  as  to  intellectual  occupations.  When 
the  head  of  a  department  wants  a  ban  for  a 
particular  service,  he  knows  in  which  class  to 
look  for  him.  So  might  the  head  of  a  great 
factory  proceed  under  like  circumstances. 
At  present  he  must  depend  upon  his  individual 
judgment,  and  has  nothing  but  chance  to 
guide  him. 


AMONG    THE    WORLD'S    WORKERS 

A    WOMAN    FINDING    JOBS    FOR    THE    HANDICAPPED 

By  MARY  L.  H.  BROOKS 


IT  WAS  a  clear,  cold,  crisp  night  last  winter. 
I  had  just  succeeded  in  elbowing  my  way 
through  the  vast  throng  around  the  opera 
house  and  was  in  one  of  those  street  cars  that 
go  clanging  up  and  down  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  a  snail's  pace,  looking  out  upon  the  men  and 
women  wrapped  in  sable  and  in  ermine  going 
into  the  restaurants  for  a  midnight  supper.  A 
little  farther  down  the  street  I  was  rudely 
awakened  by  the  sight  of  a  long  row  of  men 
who  were  standing  in  line  waiting  for  their  turn 
to  get  a  cup  of  cofifee  or  a  roll  erf  bread. 


Some  of  them  were  old,  drunken,  and  worth- 
less looking;  some  were  young  and  strong, 
with  all  the  possibilities  of  a  useful  life  before 
them.  How  had  they  come  to  join  the  vast 
army  of  the  unemployed  and  the  unfed  ? 

So  haunted  was  I  by  the  picture  that  I 
concluded  to  find  out  what  was  being  done 
in  the  way  of  practical  relief.  Among  the 
many  places  I  visited  was  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society,  and  there  I  found  a  "  Bureau 
for  the  Handicapped."  It  seemed  to  be  what 
I  was  searching  for. 
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Ranged  on  the  benches  were  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women,  all  unmistak- 
ably poor  and  all  so  lacking  in  some  requisite 
that  they  were  termed  ''handicapped."  There 
1  met  the  tall,  fair,  self-reliant  young  woman 
who  has  the  great  responsibility  of  providing 
these  ap])licants  with  work.  They  all  must 
start  life  anew,  and  1  wondered  what  her 
training  could  have  been  to  make  it  possible 
for  her  to  meet  the  many  problems  presented 
to  her  each  day,  and  to  think  of  the  possible 
things  that  these  men  and  women  might  learn 
to  do,  and  then  to  be  able  to  persuade  em- 
ployers that  they  could  do  it. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries,  she  said  that  she 
could  not  take  time  to  tell  me  anything  about 
the  department  until  luncheon.  So  I  took 
a  seat  in  the  corner  and  saw  how  she  dealt 
with  the  applicants  themselves. 

The  first  was  a  delicate  man  about  thirty 
years  of  age;  he  had  lost  one  foot  by  tubercu- 
losis of  the  bone,  and  the  other  was  affected. 
He  had  been  very  successful  before  this  calam- 
ity came  upon  him,  but  had  been  ill  so  long 
that  he  had  spent  his  last  cent.  To  add  to 
his  misery,  his  wife  was  a  morphine  eater. 
The  young  lady  wrote  all  the  facts  down  and 
assured  him  that  something  would  be  found 
for  him  to  do. 

The  next  applicant  was  a  grande  dame 
who  had  lost  every  penny  of  an  ample  fortune 
through  mismanagement;  and  now,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  she  must  learn  to  fight  the  battle  of  life. 
It  was  suggested  that,  as  she  knew  nothing 
particularly  well,  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
her  a  px)sition  as  a  governess  or  mother's 
helper  to  relieve  her  immediate  needs,  and 
later  they  would  try  to  think  of  something 
better.  She  was  a  woman  of  such  good  sense 
that  she  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  main- 
tain her  independence. 

Then  came  a  yoiing  woman  with  a  fine 
musical  education  who  had  neuritis;  she 
could  no  longer  use  her  hands  and  was  too 
nervous  to  teach.  A  heart-rending  story  she 
told,  one  which  covered  the  gamut  of  life's 
success  and  sorrow,  from  the  joyous  heights 
of  a  feted  court-player  to  the  depths  of  poverty. 

The  sad  j)rocession  continued  all  morning 
—  preachers,  actors,  workmen  of  every  kind, 
"bums,"  and  ne'er-do-wells  —  all  handicap- 
ped by  some  misfortune,  sometimes  of  their 
own  making,  more  often  not  —  all  depending 
upon  this  young  woman  to  extricate  them 
from   their  difficulties.     Thev   had   come   to 


her  as  a  last  resort,  for  this  bureau  deals  only 
with  the  unfortunate  that  other  agencies 
cannot  help. 

After  they  had  all  been  interviewed,  she 
gave  her  notes,  which  she  had  been  constantly 
making,  to  her  assistants,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
put  them  into  statistical  form  for  future  ref- 
erence and  for  the  committee  which  has  super- 
vision of  this  work.  She  then  dictated  a  few 
letters  and  was  ready  to  go  to  luncheon  with 
me. 

Her  afternoons  are  spent  in  visiting  em- 
ployers of  various  kinds  to  get  them  interested 
in  the  "handicapped."  She  somehow  con- 
vinces an  employer  that  the  particular  person 
of  whom  she  is  speaking  can  do  that  particular 
kind  of  work. 

About  five  o'clock,  after  many  visits  to  men 
of  large  interests,  she  said  that  we  must  hurry 
to  the  East  Side,  as  she  had  an  engagement 
with  the  president  and  secretary  of  a  labor 
union.  She  had  been  trying  to  have  them 
reinstate  a  "scab,"  an  Italian  workman,  who 
was  in  a  desperate  condition  and  said  that 
he  could  not  understand  why  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  union.  He  had  joined  the 
first  month  he  was  in  America.  He  was  then 
well-to-do,  with  $500  in  the  bank,  but  he  was 
persuaded  by  another  Italian  to  join  a  colony 
in  Tennessee  and  lost  his  money.  He  drifted 
back  to  New  York  during  a  strike.  Being 
without  money,  with  a  sick  wife  and  baby, 
he  had  deserted  the  union  and  worked  as  a 
"scab";  but  when  the  union  won  he  was 
thrown  out  of  a  job.  For  weeks  he  had  tried 
to  get  work,  but  could  not.  Now  his  last 
cent  was  gone,  and  he  had  come  to  Miss 
Belyea's  Bureau  for  the  Handicapped. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  she 
had  been  asked  to  call,  we  found  that  it  was 
a  basement  saloon.  Miss  Belyea  started  to 
enter.  I  insisted  that  I  could  not  go  with 
her,  but  she  laughed  and  said  that  it  was  all 
right,  that  the  men  were  her  friends.  The 
room  was  full  of  workingmen  of  many  nation- 
alities. The  atmosphere  was  redolent  of  the 
fumes  of  cheap  tobacco,  the  glasses  were 
clinking,  and  the  orchestra  was  playing  wildly. 
Before  I  was  able  to  realize  it,  we  were  in  a 
comer  behind  the  bar,  in  conference  with 
the  officers  of  the  union.  The  men  in  the 
saloon,  with  but  few  exceptions,  went  on 
singing,  drinking,  and  playing,  taking  no 
notice  of  us. 

These  leaders  had  all  the  data  about  the 
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Italian.  They  said  they  had  sent  man  after 
man  who  could  speak  his  language  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  be  loyal  to  his  union;  but 
that  he  would  not  listen.  The  officers  called 
one  witness  after  another  in  proof  of  this,  and 
asked  these  men  to  tell  us  how  many  hours 
a  day  they  had  worked  before  the  strike  and 
how  they  had  lived  on  a  pittance  during  the 
strike  while  this  Italian  was  earning  $i8  a 
week.  And  now  that  they  had  won,  this 
Italian  wanted  all  the  benefits  of  their  victory. 
The  argument  continued  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  until  the  arrival  of  the  walking  delegate, 
who  had  charge  of  this  particular  case.  The 
president  of  the  union  was  a  German, 
the  secretary  was  an  Italian,  and  the  walking 
delegate  was  an  Irishman.  He  came  in  with 
a  flourish,  lifted  his  hands,  and  said:  **Stop 


the  music  —  in  respect  to  the  ladies!"  Every- 
thing quieted  down  instantly.  Then,  in  a 
voice  unnecessarily  loud,  he  proceeded  to 
defend  the  union's  action,  and  he  was  a  bom 
orator.  The  officers  finally  agreed  to  rein- 
state the  "scab"  if  he  could  pass  the  exami- 
nations and  if  the  union  would  consent,  but 
they  said  that  they  could  never  forget  that 
he  had  been  a  traitor. 

As  we  were  leaving,  the  walking  delegate 
offered  us  a  drink  of  hot  milk.  This  we 
declined,  but  it  showed  his  kindly  spirit. 

Thus  ended  my  day  —  it  was  really 
far  into  the  night  —  with  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  for  the  Handicapped.  But,  for  her, 
the  morrow  would  bring  another  row  of  help- 
less applicants,  and  another  round  of  visits 
in  their  behalf. 
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THE  story  of  a  journalist's  trip  down 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  from 
Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is 
told  in  "Between  the  Andes  and  the  Ocean." 
The  author,  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  is  a  special 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  and 
has  written  so  interestingly  that  several  series 
of  his  articles  have  been  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  True  to  his  newspaper 
training,  Mr.  Curtis  kept  eye  and  ear  alert 
for  "a  story";  he  has,  therefore,  incorporated 
interesting  accounts  of  events  and  persons 
along  with  the  usual  descriptions  and  solid 
economic  facts.  Page  for  page,  the  book  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  average 
book  abotit  South  America,  but  it  has  the  merit 
of  containing  about  four  times  as  much  material. 
(Duffield   &  Co.     $2.50.) 

THE  story  of  a  most  interesting  people  is 
told  in  "Poland;  the  Knight  Among 
Nations,"  by  Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman.  The 
book  does  not  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive 
histor}';  a  large  portion  is  devoted  to  a  picture 
of  the  people  of  whom  Americans  in  general 
have  an  erroneous  conception.  The  author's 
travels  and  residence  in  Poland,  and  his  close 
association  with  cultivated  Poles  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  give  him  a  standing  of  au- 
thority on  the  particular  subject  he  treats. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.50  net.) 


IN  "The  King  Over  the  Water,"  Miss  Agnes 
Shield  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  have  gpne 
courageously  to  work  to  rehabilitate  in  the 
popular  mind  the  character  of  "The  Old 
Pretender."  Save  for  a  few  words  in  the  pre- 
face, they  do  not  attempt  categorically  to  dis- 
prove the  allegations  of  Thackeray  concerning 
their  subject,  his  sins  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission, but  they  very  carefully  and  studiously 
erect  a  stable  edifice  of  dignified  and  sober  char- 
acter for  James  III.,  compiled  from  personal 
letters,  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion, 
and  examinations  into  the  acknowledged  traits 
of  his  forbears.  The  result  is  presented  in 
an  interesting  and  scholarly  fashion  and  with 
a  quiet  convincingness  that  should  be  sufficient 
to  convert  any  reader  save  the  most  rabid  of 
modern  Whigs.  (Longhians,  Green  &  Co. 
$4.20.) 

LORD  ACTON'S  Essays,  though  they 
are  but  the  chips  from  the  workshop, 
give  ground  for  his  reputation  for  omniscience. 
The  little  paper  on  the  "Causes  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War"  alone  contains  enough  secret 
historj'  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  a  diplo- 
matic spy,  and  it  sliows,  what  memoirs  and 
secret  histories  so  uniformly  lack,  the  historian's 
sense  of  values  and  the  statesman's  grasp  of 
a  situation.  (The  Macmillan  Company.  New 
York.    $2.50  net.) 
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It  is  well  to  have  beside  these  fragments 
a  substantial  part  of  Lord  Acton's  chief 
contribution  to  history.  The  "  Cambridge  His- 
ory,"  which  he  planned,  is  comparable  to  the 
Assouan  Dam  or  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
It  is  a  stupendous  undertaking  which  called 
for  a  constructive  genius  to  design  it  and  the 
highest  skill  of  many  trained  specialists  working 
in  perfect  harmony  to  complete  it.  In  short, 
it  is  the  most  notable  achievement  of  literary 
cooperation  now  being  made.  Every  volume 
is  a  library.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  now  published, 
form  a  library  upon  the  history  of  Europe 
for  the  century  and  a  half  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Thirty  Years  War  to  the  end  of  the  era 
of  Louis  XIV.  greater  in  extent  and  in  the 
number  of  historians  engaged  than  any  but 
special  foundations  could  until  now  afford, 
yet  harmonized  and  unified  by  a  consistent 
editorial  plan.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
New  York.    $4.00  net  per  vol.) 

THE  example  set  by  the  "Cambridge 
Modem  History''  has  already  been 
followed  in  the  field  of  literature.  The  first 
volume  is  issued  of  a  "Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature"  which,  under  the  joint 
editorship  of  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller,  and 
with  the  active  aid  of  a  considerable  group 
of  scholars,  proposes  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  English  literature.  The  first  volume 
begins  in  that  shadowy  time  when  the  Venerable 
Bede,  King  Alfred,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
wrote,  and  comes  down  to  the  age  of  Chaucer. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   New  York.   $2.50  net.) 

AS  THE  life  of  a  man  of  energy,  the  book 
by  Francis  Arthur  Jones  about  Mr. 
Edison  has  its  place.  It  is  full  of  incident 
and  recalls  those  old  favorites  with  boys, 
"From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House,"  and  its 
clan.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  record  of  effort  and 
achievement  that  the  book  is  valuable,  for 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  biographer 
who  writes  in  the  presence,  as  it  were,  of  his 
hero  should  assume  the  critic.  (Thos.  Y. 
Crowell  &Co.     New  York.    $2.00  net.) 

A  BIRD'S-EYE  view  of  the  whole  human 
race  is  what  the  reader  gets  from  "The 
World's  Peoples."  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane,  the 
author,  has  combined  extensive  travel  and 
scientific  attainments  with  industrious  literary 
habits  in  the  production  of  a  number  of  useful 
books.    Fortunately,  the  scope  of  this  volume 


admitted  only  proved  facts;  we  are,  therefore, 
spared  heated  discussions  and  scientific  dis- 
quisitions that  are  both  exhaustive  and  exhaust- 
ing. The  lavish  use  of  photographs  —  one 
on  nearly  every  page  —  adds  much  to  the 
book's  usefulness.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
New  York.    $2.00  net.) 

THE  feeling  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, which  has  at  times  threatened 
to  blaze  up  into  full-blown  anger  and  end  in 
war,  still  exists.  Publicists  in  both  countries 
continue  to  expound  the  reasons  for  antagonism. 
From  an  English  point  of  view,  the  whole 
matter  is  put  very  vigorously  and  not  uncon- 
vincingly  by  Mr.  J.  Ellis  Barker  in  his  "  Modem 
Germany,  Her  Political  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems," a  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  edition 
of  an  earlier  work.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
New  York.    $3.00  net.) 

ACCORDING  to  President  Roosevelt, 
the  late  Jeremiah  Curtin's  "The  Mon- 
gols: A  History"  contains  "a  remarkable 
array  of  facts  not  elsewhere  accessible."  It 
is  less  a  book  for  the  general  reader  than  for 
the  special  student  of  histor\%  for  the  author 
assumes  a  great  deal  of  minute  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  him  who  would  obtain  full 
value  from  the  information  it  contains.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  even  though  the 
layman  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  the  whole  subject  from  this  ex- 
haustive study,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  immense 
significance  of  the  Mongolian  peoples  in  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.    $3.00  net.) 

NOT  in  vain  has  the  author  of  "Confessio 
Medici"  read  his  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  the  biographies  of  Ambroise  Par^.  The 
book  is  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  man  who 
has  worked  hard  and  earnestly  at  his  profession 
and  has  yet  found  time  to  cultivate  a  most 
companionable  habit  of  thought  and  style  of 
writing.  Divided  into  what  is  apparently 
a  series  of  talks  addressed  to  young  medi- 
cal students,  it  makes  no  less  delightful 
and  helpful  reading  for  everyone  than 
for  young  men  about  to  enter  the  hazardous 
career  of  a  practising  physician  or  sur- 
geon. (The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 
$1.25  net.) 
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IN  THE  volume  "RaUway  Enterprise  in 
China,"  by  P.  H.  Kent,  is  a  real  expla- 
nation of  the  greatness  of  that  interesting 
character,  Li  Hung  Chang.  He  and  the 
Pe-Chih-Li  viceroy,  Chang  Chih  Tung,  were 
the  Huntington  and  Hill  of  China.  They 
realized,  as  other  Chinamen  did  not,  that  the 
economics  of  a  country  depends  on  its  rail- 
roads. The  stor\'  of  the  versatility  and  perse- 
verance of  early  foreign  attempts  at  railroad 
building  is  not  less  interesting.  And  both 
stories  show  vital  parts  which  the  railroads 
have  played  in  politics,  intrigue,  and  war. 
Mr,  Kent*s  book,  although  limited  in  sub- 
ject, is  more  valuable  for  an  understanding 
of  the  Chinese  situation  than  almost  any  that 
go  under  more  pretentious  title.  (Imported  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    S3. 50  net.) 

THE  cost  of  bigotry  was  never  more  plainly 
exposed  than  in  Henry  C.  Lea's  "The 
Inquisition  in  the  Spanish  Dependencies," 
which  is  a  record  of  blind  folly  and  waste  such 
as  history  can  hardly  duplicate  in  its  whole 
length.  Those  of  us  who  recall  our  youthful 
impatience  at  reading  of  the  intolerance  and 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition,  which  then  seemed 
to  be  beyond  punishment,  may  take  a  philo- 
sophic satisfaction  in  seeing  how  com]:)lete 
a  poetic  justice  time  has  worked  out.  Sicily, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  the  Canaries,  Mexico, 
Peru,  New  Granada  were  the  Si)anish  dcpt-nd- 
encies  in  which  the  Inquisition  operated.  Not 
one  now  remains  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  all 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  economic  ruin 
before  they  left  Spanish  hands.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     New  York.     S2.50  net.) 

THERE  is  so  much  darkness  and  subter- 
ranean mystery  about  Russian  affairs, 
as  viewed  by  the  Western  world,  that  any  new- 
light  cast  into  those  |X)litical  shadows  should 
be  welcomed.  The  *' Memoirs  of  a  Russian 
Governor,"  by  Prince  Serge  DmitrigevichUrus- 
sov,  translated  from  the  Russian  and  edited 
by  Herman  Rosenthal,  is  very  largely  a  lifting 
of  the  veil  from  Russian  ofiiciaklom  and 
bureaucracy  by  a  man  on  the  inside.  Prince 
Urussov,  the  author,  has  held  many  ofTices  in 
Russia,  including  the  governorship  of  Bessa- 
rabia shortly  after  the  massacre  of  Kishinev. 
He  was  also  an  important  meml)er  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  party  in  the  first  Duma. 
The  memoirs  form  a  highly  illuminating  nar- 
rative.   (Harper  &  Bros.  New  York.   $1.50  net. 


THE  "Daily  Notes  of  a  Trip  Around  the 
World  "  which  the  editor  of  the  Atckisom 
Globe  has  published  have  a  homely  chaniL 
The  author  took  the  Atchison,  Kansas,  meafri 
uring  rod  in  hand  and  went  uncompromu- 
ingly  to  work  to  apply  it  to  the  ends  of  thp 
earth.  The  result  is  amusing  at  times,  at 
times  illuminating,  and  at  times  —  frankly  — 
exasperating.  The  notes  have  all  the  am- 
plicity  and  colloquial  literary  form  whidi 
characterize  the  news  jottings  of  a  Western 
paper,  and  the  unconscious  humor  of  appljring 
the  Kansas  standard  of  morals,  manners  and 
customs  to  China,  Burma,  India,  and  Ceylon 
is  always  naive  if  not  always  funny.  (Crane 
&  Co.     2  vols.    Topeka,  Kan.    $2.00.) 

A  FAIR,  unbiased  account  of  Christian 
Science  has  been  hard  to  find,  and  is 
ver}'  welcome — that  is  to  the  average  reader. 
Whether  Christian  Scientists  will  welcome  it  .' 
depends  on  how  open-minded  they  are.  If  J 
partisanship  or  praise  is  necessary  to  them,  ' 
they  will  not  like  it;  for  Mr.  Powell  has  tried, 
in  ^'Christian  Science,  "as  he  says,  "to  write  a  -] 
book  in  which  the  average  man  who  is  outside 
of  Christian  Science  can  find  the  things  he  . 
wants  to  know  alx)ut  its  theor\'  and  practice."  : 
To  most  readers,  who  are  neither  for  nor  against 
Christian  Science,  the  book  will  be  of  real  value. 
It  gives  information  candidly,  and  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  for  most  purposes;  it  discusses 
the  aims,  the  philosophy,  the  methods,  and  the 
achievements  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  her  followers, 
and  discusses  them  with  courtesy  and  fairness. 
This  constitutes  a  real  service  and  makes  the  1 
book  distinctly  worth  while.  ^'G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Xew   York.     Si. 25  net.) 

IN  THE  hurly-burly  of  the  usual  municipal 
campaign  in  this  countr}%  slander,  graft- 
charges,  and  personalities  are  so  common  that 
the  |)ublic  has  little  knowledge  of  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  various  measures.  ''Essays  in 
Municipal  Administration,"  by  Professor  John 
M.  Fairlie,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  givesa 
calm,  unbiased  sur\'ey  of  our  progress  in  muni- 
cipal government.  It  is  not  a  fascinating  book, 
but  is  filled  with  important  facts — a  book  which 
will  interest  all  city  dwellers,  and  which  cmght: 
to  be  read  by  city  officers.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  series  in  the  book  is  the  collection  of 
essays  on  foreign  city  acti\ities  written  from 
observations  madeini()o6.  (The  MacmiUan 
Company.    New  York.    $2.50  net.) 
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;hat  does  this  mean?^ 

Simply  that  this  appreciative  ■ 
community  is  enjoying  the  world's  I 
greatest  singers  and  instrumentalists,  | 

VICTOR 

The  Fireside  Theatre 

brings  to  each  family  exactly  the  music    | 
that  it  wants,  when  it  wants  it;  the 
veritable  voice,  the  actual  perfornianoe. 
■""*"""     And  all  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  home. 

Send  forlistofnewrecoHis.  >^ 

Victor  talking  Machine  Co. 

Camden.  N.J,U.S.A. 


Be  rimer  Cr^^mophune  Co.of  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 


The  new  Victor  records  for  each  month  are  for  sale  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  month— the  Simuhaneous 
Opening  I>ay  tUrouglioui  America*  ' 
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Tiffany  Blue  Book 

Christmas  Edition 

TIFFANY  &  CO.,  Fifth  Avenue  and  37th  Street,  New  York 


The  1908  Tiffany  Blue  Book 
is  ready  for  distribution  and 
will  be  sent  upon  request 

As  heretofore,  this  annual 
catalogue  is  issued  in  season 
to  assist  Christmas  shoppers 
in  making  their  selection 

The  current  issue,  the  15th 
of  the  new  series,  contains 
666  pages  and  like  previous 
editions  is  without  illustrations, 
but  photographs  of  articles 
described  may  be  had  upon 
request  and  to  those  known  to 
the  house  or  who  will  make 
themselves  known  by  satisfac- 
tory references.  Tiffany  &  Co. 
will  send  for  inspection,  selec- 
tions from  their  stock 

Tiffany  &  Co.  manufacture 
solely  for  their  own  trade  at 
retail.  Their  wares  are  not 
sold  to  other  dealers  and  can 
be  purchased  only  from  their 
establishment  in  New  York 
or  the  branches  in  Paris  and 
London 


A  few  items  of  interest  taken 
from  the  Blue  Book  are  enu- 
merated below: 

Watch    fobs  with 
seal    -        -        -  $22  upward 
Gold  barettes  set 
with  pearls  -        -  $23      " 
Ladies'    gold 
watches       -        -  $25 
Men's      gold 
watches      -        -  $50 
Gold  lavalliers  set 
with  semi-precious 
stones         -        -  $50      *• 
Pair  of  silver  bon- 
bon   dishes    with 
spoon,  In  case     -  $18      " 
Child's  silver  cup, 
napkin  ring,  knife, 
fork  and  spoon     -  $36 
Silver  after-dinner 
coffee  pot,   sugar 
bowl    and    cream 
pitcher        -        -  $50      '* 

Many  more  costly  articles  as 
well  as  others  less  expensive 
will  be  found  alphabetically 
arranged  in  the  Blue  Book 


TiFFANY&CO. 

Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


Before  purchasing  your  chime  dock  for  the  hall,  write  to  the  Readers'  Serfice 
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Now  Ready 

OLD  SPANISH  MASTERS 

ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD  BY  TIMOTHY  COLE 
With  Text  by  Charles  H.  Caff lii»  and  Notes  by  the  Engraver 

This  is  easily  the  notable  art  book  of  the  year,  and 
a  work  of  enduring  voluc.  For  a  quarter  of  a 
century  Timothy  Cole  has  lived  in  Europe,  work- 


ing devotedly  upon  the  wood  blocks  which  have 
appeared  in  TA<i  Century  Mtiffaziris,  Each  block 
has  been  cut  by  Mr  Cole  in  the  presence  of  the 
original;  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
this  great  engraver  has  reproduced  the  work  of 
the  great  masters  of  painting  more  accurately 
and  with  greater  charm  than  has  ever  been  done 
before  in  black  and  white. 

The  text  by  Mr.  Coffin  is  an  intere^^ting  story 
of  the  work  of  the  great  masters  of  Spanish  art, 
"Starting  at  the  moment  when  Italian  art  was 
entering  upon  the  superb  achievements  of  the 
High  lienaissance,  it  survived  the  lutter*s  decay, 

Bsgular  edition,  bmind  in  eloth,  uniform  tBiih  Olti  /fd/ton^  Dtttrh  and  FUmuh^  amd  Enfflish  Mmterr.     Tf^i^ 
jpUh  Slproo/g  prinUd  on  ntpeffinspap^r.  Bh^ttq^^  ockiroi  1  laptxgM,.  Frictt  0Bt  OO  net  ipOMiag^t  SO  c^nU. 


reajched  its  own  independent  climax  in  the  seven* 
teenth  century,  and  received  a  supplementary 
chapter  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  As  a  con- 
nected narrative  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  birth  of  a  United  States  in  1499/ '  The 
en  graver*  s  own  notes  are  a  feature  of  unique  value, 

Enmopr  de  i-pek 

In  addition  to  the  regular  edition,   there  is  an 

edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred  copies, 
bound  in  gray  boards  with  white  cloth  back  and 
title  tipped  on,  the  thirty-one  proofs  printed  on 
Japan  paper  on  a  hand-press*  the  text  printed  on 
Arnold  s  English  hand- made  pnper  (sme  10x14 
inches)  with  deckle  ed^res  and  entirely  nncut. 
The  price  of  the  edition  dc  luxe  is  fifty  dollars  rmt. 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  COLONIAL 


By  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Shaddeton 

This  is  a  book  to  appeal  cs[>ecially  to  lovers  of  old  furniture,  but  it  is 
also  a  work  to  stir  and  hold  the  interest  of  those  who  have  never 
fallen  under  the  spell  of  the  chnrraini^  and  stately  furniture  of  the  past. 

The  two  who  write  this  unusual  Ixjok  inherited  a  kettle,  and  bought 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  and  were  given  a  Shaker  chair;  and  with  this 
beginning  they  entered  upon  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  the  mahogany 
and  the  walnut,  the  brass  atid  the  china  of  tne  olden  time. 

The  story  of  what  tliey  found  and  their  experiences  in  the  finding, 
of  the  quaint  old  houses  which,  as  circumstances  permitted,  they  made 
home,  and  of  the  home  making,  is  all  told  with  rare  charm.  But,  in 
aildition,  the  book  is  rich  in  reliable  information  ctmceming  Colonial 
fiirniture  of  every  kind — '*  the  term  *  Colonial  *  is  attached  to  all  of  the 
furniture  of  the  early  times  and  the  early  shapes"— and  in  helpful 
hints  for  the  guidance  of  others'  buying  and  taste. 

Their  experience  in  buying  apparent  wrecks  and  in  repairing  and 
polishing  at  home  is  also  helpfully  told  for  the  un initiated. 
[lluttratsd  tcitk  44  inlets  from  photoffraphs  and  ioith  ehapUr  h^adinffM  and 
dACoroivmM  bjf  Harry  Fmkn*     Seo^  4£5  pageM^  ^£,40  net;  po9t^^^  1^  cmUs. 


A  New  Edition  of  a  Beautiful  Work 

JOAN  OF  ARC 

Written  and  Illustrated  In  Color  by  Boutet  de  Monvel 


Here  is  a  bor>k  unusual  within  and  without. 
The  appealing  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Warrior  Maiden  of  France  has  never  been  more 
sympathetically  told  and  the  illustrations  are  a 
delight,  some  full-page,  many  almost  full-page, 
Oblonff  folio, 


with  attractive  arrangement  of  text*  There  are 
forty-three  of  them  in  all,  in  the  author-aitist^s 
most  characteristic  style,  and  they  are  eKquia- 
itely  printed  In  color  by  Boussod,  Voladon  &  C^^^ 
of  raris. 
Bound  in  l^p^nd^r  rloth  wlih  fhrorationg  in  green  and  gold, 
Pnr*,  $3 MO  net;  pontays^  17  cents* 
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Dear  Mr,  Bate* .' 

]  b«Ye  read  it— with  a 
peraonal  tnterff^ftt  Umt 
tio  one  icari  have  bul 

Tmin  iVom  telUns  rou 
how  much  I  ha^e  li^pn 
bffeclf-d  bj?  the  fe«lijiff 
you  have  shown  of  love 
find  regard  for  mi' 
father.  II  in  very  ff?at*- 
ful  ttiiDe. . , . 

I  muat  thank  voti 
enrneetly  for  the  plea»- 
ure  I  have  haiL  The 
chapters  hrinr  back 
very  vividly  the  niost 
rjtciting  and  intcreat- 
inffdays  of  my  life.  nn4 
the  remmiiceneeA  of 
my  father  make  him 
aeem  to  me  to  be  alive 

Beheve  me,  imcerely 
youTB. 

tUlBEJlT  T.  LlKrOCll.lf. 


Now  Ready 

LINCOLN  IN  THE 

TELEGRAPH 

OFFICE 

By  DAVID  HOMER  BATES 

Manager  of  the  War  Department  Telegraph  Office  and 
Cipher-Operator  During  the  Civil  War 

Intensely  interesting^  rich  in  anecdote,  these  intimate 
memories  of  the  martyr  president's  daily  visits  to  the 
War  Department  Telegraph  Offit^e  form  &  fresh  litid 
valuable  contribution  to  enduring  Lincoln  literature* 
It  waa  not  the  Lincoln  of  the  White  House  and  of 
public  life  that  the  operator  saw  and  talked  with.  It 
was  the  man  Lincoln,  bowed  down  with  his  heavy  load 
of  a  nation's  struggle,  nerves  strained  to  snapping  of- 
ten, but  always  the  man  of  singularly  appealing  and 
lovable  personality  ;  and  this  is  the  Lincoln  Mr.  Bates 
has  pictured  in  these  pages,  with  intercHting  side- 
lights on  McClellan,  Eckert,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  many  others. 
Manif  iUutirationa  fmm  phiatt}fprxph*.  $i^,  Qv^r  LOO  ptsifea. 
PHce*  $t.(M}  net;  po»tag€^  1?  ccnU. 


'\  .  .HlAtnU,  UfTinely  f  om? 
donid  bo  Keen  cnoiBLng 
rhfl  we)l-«.bjMl«d  Uwn  be- 
iiriHtii  the  Whltt  Hcunfl 
fttid  iba  Wat  Dijpii^ftm«nt 
d«f  Ati^T  dmf  with  nn- 

lnvrrl*ljly  wnr«    a    gny 
Ia  should  era  In  camleBi, 


THE  RED  REIGN 

The  True  Story  of  an  Adventurous  Year  in  Russia 
By  KELLOGG  DURLAND 


Tbi«  abflofhinff  narmtive  of  a  year's  travelA  In  Huasia  irada 
like  a  roin,ajice,  Mr.  Uurland.  who  h^$  only  recent)^' 
returned  from  the  Ciar's  domalnn,  cnvcred  EtuMiJi  mOTi; 
cofnpletely,  perhaps.  Lhan  any  American  since  Georiee 
Kennan.  All  told,  he  traveled  over  8<J.000  miles.  Jti 
the  con  Tie  of  his  jnurney  he  vi«iited  many  not4?d  pernna. 
tjTBimieal  ^vernors  who  have  aijice  been  assawinaled, 

ffvo.    Hiugirated  with  SO  phGitufrapht. 


revolutionists  — both  men  and  women,  working  in  the 
shadow  of  death*— exilea  in  Siberia,  peaaati^M  In  the 
fioldfl.  and  workmen  in  the  citle*>  Three  tjmefl  he  wa* 
thrown  into  priituD. 

The  reader  i»  carried  alonir  through  the  sheer  human 
interest  of  the  narrative.  It  \s  the  most  en^ot^Hinir  pic- 
ture of  RufHJa  in  revolt  that  haa  ever  been  written. 

Price,  $iJ30  net;  pojtoife,  Idcenft. 


A  TUSCAN  CHILDHOOD 


The  Centmy  Cq 


wOm^H^^A^A 


By  LISI  CIPRIANI 


In  thi»  the  domestic  history  of  "  a  neatfUl  of  young  patrioiana."  whoae  Ktimmer  home 
wai  at  Lcfirhom  and  whose  winter  place  ww  nl  Pisa,  we  are  iiitrodueed  to  the  patho«. 
the  comedy,  the  tra«redy  of  childiife  annondf  the  aristocracy  of  Italy.  It  possesses  the 
9ame!iort  of  charm  that  charnc  ten  les  "  Eliiabeth  and  her  German  Gaitjen/"  with  toLtchrfl 
of  irresjatiblc  humor,  [t  ts  nutohioi^raphical  in  form  and  in  no  sense  Action.  It  ia  ono 
omuslni:  anecdote  after  another,  from  cover  to  cover  —  the  reminiscences  of  n  girie<l  wii>- 
man  whose  early  life  as  herein  set  forth  will  interest  and  deliirht  every  Amcricati  reader, 
A  dlstinffuished  little  book,  and  la  its  quiet  way  wonderfully  absorb  in?. 

C(Mwr  picturr  by  MfixM^d  FarrUh.   Jimo,  &50  papttit.    Prire,  $LSf'  net ;  poMtaffe.  W  ctnt*. 


/ttJuie^i/A^timiff  p/faia^/f^iM^finv^ 


WB  HAVE  JUST  ISSUED  A  RATtf ER  UINUSUAL  BOOK^CATALOOUE,  not  illus 
trateil  in  the  reiifulai'  vi  aj  with  picturfftchosen  from  the  books  thcmj4elve*,  but  upecialltf 
illustrated  with  charming  little  maririnal  sketches  by  Mr  John  Wolcott  Adamst—  the 
whole  printed  in  a  rich  brown  ink  on  a  yellow  toned  paper.  Due  other  picture  it  ha^t,  a 
splendid  Cole  eneravinsr.—  Kturillo's  Conception  of  the  Virgin.  The  eatidogrue  contains 
a  classified  list  of  bo(*ks  for  children^  tellhif  for  what  as^a  they  are  intended  and 
whether  for  l>uyA  or  girls  (ur  both ),— most  valuable  in  Elnljdny  time.  It  is  a  cata!oinie 
worth  send  in K^  for.    Ftee  on  request. 


Send  /or  neic  ill tunt rated  catnlftffue. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  UNION  SQUARE 


NEW  YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL        FICTION 

The  Lady  of  the  Decoration  By  Frances  little 


Here  is  a  Dook  which  is  winning  in  every  line  an4  which  carries  the  reader  iriHaftMwfft  Tvintinw 

to  the  end  with  a  keen  sense  o?  enjoyment  aind  an  appreciation  of  the  rich  «/  ikm  Begt^SMin^ 
humor  "that  almost  startles  with  its  unconventional  expression."    As  one  Boakinthm 

critic  says,  *' Frances  Little  is  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  women  cannot  United  Stmtm 

be  humorous.     Through  the  book  runs  a  bubbling  stream  of  fun,  and  under 
all  is  the  deeper  current  of  tenderness  and  Sjrmpathy."  $1,00 

Gret:  The  story  of  ft  Pagftn  By  BEATRICE  tiANTLE 

You  get  close  to  the  primeval  heart  of  things  in  Gret ;  you  share  the  simple,  I^r^mHtpieee  in  fktMt 

unconventional,  wild  life  of  an  Oregon  luml^r  camp;  you  follow  eagerly  day  ■    coior  hp  Bel^ea 
by  daytne  experiences  of  the  most  unconventional  modem  pagan,  yet,  withal, 
a  fine,  true,  sweet  g^rl.     A  book  of  quiet  humor,  and  much  tenderness.  $1»S0 

Brunhilde's  Paying  Guest  By  Caroline  fuller 

A  delectable  compound  of  laughter,  tenderness,  and  tears.     It  is  the  story  of     ^^  ^^ 

an  energetic  young  man  from  New  York  who  seeks  rest  in  an  impoverished    •^'•™^™*  *'*  color 
household  of  a  Carolina  town  where  three  charming  Southern  women  find  oy  Bel|r«a 

much  difficulty  in  adjusting  themselves  to  ft  "pajribg  guest,"  while  he  finds  $1.S0 

the  gentle  hauteur  and  mild  tyranny  of  his  prideful  hostess  equally  irritating. 

Clem  (ft  woman  who  dared)  By  edna  kentom 

The  story  of  a  battle  royal  between  Mrs.  Grundy  and  a  woman  who  dared  to  v,„^,^mMmma       &^ 

be  herself.     She  is  beautiful,  of  broad  experience  of  life,  splendidly  daring,  rh^tT^^^'^^uL^ 

but — hopelessly  unconventional.      The  scene  is  a  country-house  where  the  Charlotte  HardMm^ 

grirl  is  invited  that  her  well-bred  young  lover  may  note  the  ring  of  the  spuri-  $l.QO 
ous  coin.     You  will  like  Clem. 

Jerry  Junior  By  jean  webster 

"Jean  Webster,  the  young  writer  whose  first  book,  *When  Patty  Went  to  m»-f.uw-j  jl- 

College,'  keeps  its  earlv  ranking  as  the  most  deliciously  humorous  story  of  ™***|*''"**^^ 

college  life  )ret  written,  has  proved  by  the  success  of  her  latest,  'Jerry  Junior,  *  Ormm  lAwett 
that  she  has  to  an  unusual  degree  freshness  of  impression,  a  clever  touch  in  $l»iiO 

shaping  incidents,  and  a  bubbling  humor.*' — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  Confessions  of  a  Daddy  By  ellis  parker  butler 

**  A  new  book  by  the  *  Pigs  is  Pigs  *  man,  and  a  better  book.     There 's  a  tear  Author  of  "Pig»  is  Pigs." 
in  it,  but  many  's  the  smile  also  there  to  drive  it  away.  .  .  .  There  is  through         JUustraiions  by 
it  all   the    real    human    touch,  humor,  and  pathos,  with  not  a  line  out   of  ^anny  Y.  Cory 

place.  "^— Publisher  and  Retailer.     * '  A  delightful  bit  of  humor. " — Nation.  75  CefUs 

The  Betrothal  of  Elypholate  By  helen  r.  martin 

In  "Tillie:  a  Mennonite  Maid,'  Mrs.  Martin  gave  to  American  literature  a  niuatraiedhy  €har^ 

charming  character  study  and  a  record  of  life  among  an  odd  and  interesting  ^{?'**-2'jrf*'*^*!"*' 

people.     Mrs.  Martin's  new  book  is  a  collection  of  short  tales  of  life  and  love  ^*'^  Barber  Stepkenm 
among  the  young  folk  of  the  New  Mennonite  faith.  $lmSO 

A  Fountain  Sealed  By  anne  douglas  sedgwkk 

The  initiated  know  Anne  Sedgwick  as  a  writer  of  unusual  character  delinea-  Author  of 

tion  and  exquisite  style.     In  "A  Fountain  Sealed"  she  has  wrought  one  of         **  The  Re«:uc  "  etc. 
the  most  charming  and  powerful  novels  of  American  life  of  recent  years,  a 
strong,  simple,  vivid,  and  fascinating  narrative  of  life  and  people  in  New  York,  $1»30 

Boston,  and  the  Vermont  hills. 

Running  Water  By  a.  e.  w.  mason 

'•The  story  ends,  as  it  began,  in  the  Alps,  with  an  exciting  expedition  over  a  ^^        "J;"*®!.**' 

dangerous  pass,  and  a  semi-tragic  situation  that  keeps  us  in  breathless  sus-  '  ^^^._  ^.j,^*^"*" 
pense  for  a  time.     These  elements  of  human  and  natural  interest  combine  to         ^t^Ju^!^'£!n!i*^m> 

make  a  tale  of  singular  fascination,  over  which  the  mountain  glamour  is  cast  ustra^ione  ^ e^otter 
with  compelling  effect. "—  The  Dial.  $1.50 

-va  ■*-    ^>^w^m.nm^m  »  m^%^    ^>^^^    ••"^  ^^^  "•^  llluetr«ted  catalogue  «-—---    %#^^v%a^ 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  union  square  NEW  YORK 


la  writing  to  advertiicr<  plea«c  mcntkm  The  WoaLo*s  Wurk 


Mis.  Rice's  first  book  for  children,  the  story  of  a  litlle  American  Ud 
in  Japjin.  A  capital  story  breathing  a  sweet,  sunny  spirit.  Nine 
pictures  by  Weldon*     Hand^mmc  cloth  binding,  square  laino,  $l.OO. 

THE    COZY   LION 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 

Author  ol  *'  Little  Lard  Fauntleroy" 
No  living  writer  for  children  has  so  magic  a  touch  as  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  this 
is  just  about  the  cleverest  thing  she  has  ever  done.     Twenty  pictures  in  fuU 
color  by  Harrison  Cady,     Pretty  blue  cloih  cover,  price  60  cents. 


3^ 


ABBIEANW 


ABBIE   ANN 

By  George  Madden  Martin 

Author  of  **  Emmy  Lou  " 

Everybody  loved  ■*  Emmy  Lou"  and  Abbie  Ann  H  another  very  real, 
very  human,  and  deliciously  lovable  little  girl  who  has  come  to  stay. 
The  story  is  told  with  the  same  tender  sympathetic  touch  that  made  the 
*'Emmy  Lou"  stories  so  irresistible.  Frontispiece  In  color  and  twenty- 
five  fuU-page  pictures  by  Relyea.     Cloth,  250  pages^  $iS^' 


TOM,  DICK  AND  HARRIET 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

(The  moAt  popal^  of  alt  present  witters  of  Kbool  add  athlctk  stories) 

A  STIR Ri KG  story  of  school  work  and  play  by  the  author  of  "The 
Crimson  Sweater,''  etc*  A  healthful  happy  booki  which  boys  and 
girls  will  enjoy  equally.  Sixteen  pictures  by  Re! yea.  Handsome 
cloth  cover  J  l2mo,  350  pages,  $1,50* 

"^  FATHER  AND 


FAfflERANDBABf 


SMUtEPOULSSm 


TOM  DICK 

AND 

HARRIET 


KALPH  nw.wr  »Aa»oi,fi:. 


BABY   PLAYS 

By  Em i lie  Poulsson 

The  great  Kindergarten  authority,  author  of  "Nursery 
Finger  Plays,'*  etc, 

EV£RY  mother  and  baby  in  the  land  will  want  it* — full  of  delight- 
ful music,  pictutes  and  rhymes,  teaching  fathers,  mothers  and 
babies  bow  to  play  together, —  fjnger  plays,  shadow  plays,  etc., 
etc.,  plays  that  all  unconsciously  instrtict  the  little  one*  Fifteeti 
original  songs.   Illustrations  by  Florence  E.  Storer,    Cloth,  $i'^5. 

8(fad  for  Tn-vr  Iil1iipitrati»d  catalof««»  eoatiialnfr  eliBstlleil  Hit  of  bcstbaoki  for  cldldren 
THE    t:E3VTr»y    CO*»    U^IO^    SQUAREi    T^EW    VORK 


Thi:  latest  book&  (jh  tTiivid  and  biography  m*y  be  ubtained  through  tbc  Rcideri'  Service 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE 

By  JOHN  FOX,  }u 
Audior  ol  *'Tbe  Little  SbephcTd  of  Klii^ili^isi  Come/^  etc, 
"The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  P me'*  is  to  run  through  the  year ;  it  is  the  most 
ambitious  work  of  the  ambor,  and  at  the  same  time  hia  moat  successful 
The  heroine,  JUNE,  is  most  appealing^  both  as  a  liiile  girl  and  as  a  grown- 
up woman.  Thepaihoa  of  her  childhood  and  the  difficulties  of  her  maturity 
are  depicted  with  that  instinctive  sympathy  which  unfailingly  guides  Mr 
FoTc'smaaterly  literary  skill  and  shows  him  not  only  an  artist  but  a  rare  In- 
terpreter of  heart*.  The  scene  is  iit  the  Kentucky  mountains.  The  Jove 
filory  which  runs  through  the  novel  ia  a  charming  one.  Mr.  Yohn,  who  made 
the  illustrations  for  ♦*!  he  Little  Shepherd/'  will  also  illustrate  "The  TnuJ 
of  the  Lonesome  Pine," 


AN   OLYMPIC  VICTOR:   A  STORY  OF  THE  modern  GAMES 

A  three^part  serial  by  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 
In  this  love  story  of  modem  Greece  the  author  has  conveyed  the  spirit  with  which  in  recent  yeaTS  it  re- 
Vived  the  old  classic  games.     The  description  of  the  great  Marathon  race  is  one  of  the  finest  things  of 
the  kind  ever  written.     It  is  a  masteriy  picture  of  the  great  struggle  for  victory  between  the  athletes 
of  the  world,  and  of  the  thrilling  Jicenes  along  the  way  and  at  the  tinish  in  the  great  Stadium. 

RICHARD   HARDING  DAVIS  w""»^'pr«^°;;d^by^»,ciu,.c»ri.tic 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  FRIENDSHIPS       Reminiscences  by  WILL  H.  LOW 

Thr«  Artlcln,  IlluAtnted  by  tht  Author. 
Artist  Life  in  Paris  and  Barbizon  in  the  Time  and  Circle  of  the  STEVENSONS 

Mr,  Low's  reminiscenses  of  his  artist  life  are  remarkable  for  the  friendships  chronicled,  and  for  the 
charming  point  of  view  of  the  author,  both  as  to  his  friends  and  as  to  his  art.  There  can  be  no  better 
picture  of  the  life  of  an  ambiUous  art  student  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  days  when   Millet  was  still 

living  at   Barbizom      There  are  many  delightful  accounts  of  Robert 

Louis  Stevenson  and  his  cousin  **  Bob/'  the  art  critic,  who  added 
I  much  to  the  joy  of  Mr.  Low's  student  life  by  their  surprising  wit  and 

vivid  personalities.    The  illustiarions  are  of  uiiuiual  biographical  as 

well  as  artistic  value, 

DIVERSIONS  IN   PICTURESQUE  GAMELANOS 

By  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY.  Auihor  of  "Ttw  Aroericj.i  Niiuiil  Hirtwy." 
"GKAND  BAr>  LANDS  AND  MULE  DEFH   • 
^♦GOLDKN  DAYS  m  THE  SHOSHONE  MQUKTAlNS/* 
-THE  DESERT/* 
Mr.   liornaAay  wHtn  fm  both   the  viature  tovtr  «Tid  the  hunter.     Tb«  trtkla   will 
Ic  illusiraicd  wiih  J.  itrkt  «>(  mott  unu^u.il  j.)hoto|^plii. 

H  More  of  E.  S,   CURTIS'S  Wonderful  Pictures  of  Indians 

AccDinpanied  by  two  artitlcj  by  the  arii*t. 


The  publishers  want  agents.      Liberal  cash  commission  paid 
Particulars  upon  application 
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THE  WEST  IN  THE  ORIENT 

By  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER 

Foreijpi  Tmdc  CoEiiaiLaiioiiciFp  Deptirtmeut  oi  Commerce  and  LaboT' 

Mr.  Pepper  will  conttibute  to  the  M^iganne  four  remarkable  papers 
crystallizing  hi»  impressions  and  observatiohfl  in  regard  to  the 
remoldmg    of    Oriental  civilization   ^ith    its    hundreds  of  years  of 


povertj',  its  picturesque  teligiona,  and  social  traditions  ihrotigh  the  impact  or  tin^    vve&t. 


1  *  IrHration :  An  Old  Force  Ktwlj  Applied 


Describine  the  modem  app!icat.bn    of  the  old  ^f«>  t>' 

n    Egypt,    IndLi  and    Mcftopoiai 
stitinlon    of   jTiAchiELery  far  the  Shadorfs, 


imfnatfnD  in  Egypt,  IndLi'and  Mcftopoiamla.  T1\e  «ub* 
stitutlon  Df  jTiAchiELery  tot  the  Shadorfs,  Siklfcbs,  aikd 
uboDtft  of  th«  put. 


2p  Electricity ;  The  Few  Force  In  Old  Lands 


such  toodflTTi  romanik  contnists  a>  the 
Trolley  Read  in  Damascus,  the  Electrical  Power  G>m< 
pany  in  t lie  Villcy  ot  Ka^litntr  tnd  the  Telef^npl].  and 
Telephone  in  'rhibct. 


OR 


a.  Tbe  TnuisfonnatJon  of  Transports  don 

show*  how  the  old  canm^  traili  have  bren  modified  by  mod* 
em   electric  and  steam  nil wayi^    h  outlines  the  gr^t   pro- 

iect  fnc  a  railroad  to  Mecca,  describes  the  modem  terminal 
acilittet  Qf  the  Bagdpid  RjilroAd^  ;i'nd  inctures  tlie  pnohable 
electa  of  the  propt^scd  railway  from  Afgh^i^isUn  itito  Persia. 

4.  The  New  Tide  of  Commerce  Through  Suez 

Thii  article  will  pive  &e«  impression:!  of  im emotional  water- 
way!^ with  ipccial  reference  to  the  Sut^t  Canal  and  the  re" 
turn  currenu  of  the  Commerce  of  the  Orient, 
All  c^f  llic^c  STttclca  will  be  profuse? ly  lllLiiiirated. 


TMREE  ARTICLES  ON  SOUTH  AMERICA 

By  ARTHUK  KUHL.  FuUy  Ulu^iied, 
The  City  of  Good  Airs 
Santiago,  THE  City  of  a  Hundred  Families 
Across  the  Cordilleras  in  Winter 

THE  CHARM  OF  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBINQ 

By  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS 
The  author  has  climbed  many  of  the  world's 
famous  peaks  and  writes  from  practical  expcri- 
encc  of  the  ^'Indescribable  attraction  which  the 
mountains  have  for  some/'  and  of  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating  physical  eJtcercise  which 
belongs  to  Ihe  sport.  Illustrated  with  an  incom- 
parable  series  of  photographs. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  By  JOHN  C.  VAN  DYKE 
An  article  in  the  vein  of  the  author's  well-known 
books  "The  Opal  Sea"  and  "The  Detert," 
illustrated  with  a  most  unusual  series  of  photu- 
graphfi  of  typical  mountain  sceiiery* 

Ariida  Wriiien  and  Illudrattd  Aj?  Artala  j 

RAMMING  A  DERELICT 

By  WILLIAM  J.  AVLWARB 

THE  OLD  BOSTON  POST  ROAD 

By  STANLEY  M.  ARTHURS 


WINTER  LIFE  AND  SPORT  IN  CANADA 

By  BfRGE  HARR[SON 

'LONG  SHORE  MAINE  RSHINQ 

By  S.  M.  CHASE 
and  othera. 


ART  AND  ARTISTS 

ScrihneT^A  Mag:»}ine  his  attained  a  Btandard  tn  fti  Itlui- 
trationf  which  Iias  ear^td  for  it  most  favorable  comment 
abroad  IS  well  a$  at  home.  This,  standard  will  not  only  be 
ti]»intained  durinr  t9oS,  but  dn  effort  will  tx  made  to  sur- 
paisjf  possible^  the  achievements  of  previoua  yK^ti  bfih  in 
hlajck  and  white  aisd  colored  ilJuttrationsH  Among  tl^ 
aniAtft,  whose  work  will  appear  during  i^oS  are : 

MnrrisoH  FuM^r,    Fmnh  

Bratf£^v*n„  F.    C    Vtuhn, 
I^.  C  ifymtk.   F.    tr^/t^r 

romrry     F/a/cg't      A  fpn^o 

Etta    RttMtekr,      Gtargt 

iai^t^    St-tmity   M.    Ar~ 
ihnrj,    EJtmrd  PimjS^U, 

WUjitm^   PfeMtifH.     F,     ^ 
SrA^iffumffTt     H*nry    M 
Carter  t       Qimer     K^m^, 
M  B'^f^,    Grmt  is 


W. 


i^'iMiierifitm.  E.  Ftahr, 
S.  M  CAast,  If  G,  Wif- 
/mmiffM,  L\  Coif*  Pkd- 
ii^t,    H.  A .  MaiAei,  and 


Send  for  Complete  Prospectus. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

THE     CONGO     AND     AFRICAN 

COASTS  By  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

litatiruteJ.  St. 5 Grid  {Ft^fiait  txtjc} 
Nd  wrhcr  of  to-diy  ctn  d^ficfibc  people  Andfvif'nit  thit  he  hii  Ken  with  xfeiter  virid- 
nt!ti  Atitl  pgciurtrtttuc;  p«wer  thin  Mi.  Divit.  In  thit  iccdujii  of  bii  irirclr  lAit  ycir  in 
Africi  he  thowi  keen  ippreciilmn  of  Lhe  much  diipuird  conditioDi  in  the  Con^o  Stire  a.nd 
ctfcwhefc  in  Atric*,  tnd  givei  h  pfciurc  at  ibin^i  ii  rhey  leiUf  ire  which  it m*  riJuvbk  «* 
it  Ji  itrtkih^.     The  illu»itaiiuiia  }tom  pKolo^tiiphii  Likca  on  the  trip  »fe  exceptionillr  line. 

AMERICAN  BIRDS 

By  WILLIAM  LOVELL  FINLEY 

IVith  t28  flh^tationM  fmm  photognspfu  hjf  Herman  T.  Bohtmann  and  the  author. 
JLSO  nri  iPoatag€  €xlm) 

One  qI  the  mo\l  remirkible  ti^okt  ihiz  h»Tr  bem  btoutht  Duttin  theiubject  not  onljr  on 
■ccoitnt  of  the  lejti  but  tot  iti  tltuiuatiDni.  In  ilnKtit  cverj^  cMe  ihc  phaioKTiphi  f  hnw 
the  Fjc|i  in  the  nctt,  then  the  ch4cki  in  virioyi  ittset  of  development  until  thrr  ite  ia\\- 
erijwn  bhdi.  Twentv-or^e  t]rpicAl  bird  ramilieiire  treited  in  the  book.  3^t^KinK  Irott  iho 
buHinitni-bird  10  the  7:»£[e+ 

ACROSS  WIDEST  AFRICA 

By  A.  H£NRV  SAVAGE:  LANDOR 

nfuMrattd  from  tfmorkaUe  phe4Pimfih*  taken  hu  iht  atdhor*    2  uo/k, .  St  050  tttt. 


Thethfiiline  a.ccQuntof  ■  mBtvelotii  Joutnef  o'  H.^wt  mikt  ihiQuxh  ihe  wHtH  tnd 
wHAr$i  pftrtiof  AiiicM-  Tbe  iirinEr  pcaplct  and  tegii^ni  leen  iii4  photDfraphed  mike  i 
mifritive  HI  irifiiliir  ineeteitinE  »  k  ii  imporratiT. 


R    K    DAVIS 


HOLLAND  SKETCHES 


By  EDWARD  PENFIELD 


IVtlh  32  (Uu^f<atfints  ftpmdaced  (n  full  coton  from  ^dehtt  h)f  (he  aathar^     $2.50  net  {Ptittagt  e^im} 
Thequallir  md  bcButjrof  Mr.  PrnAt^M'i  work  iiwelE  known  ind  It  ii  ti/e  la  iir  tbtt  no  tuch  attriEtive  hnofc  en  HonACil  hii  evei 
beerk  publithed  beF^re-     The  text  livtt  a  ^Icattnt  accomnii  «i  mttif  ptrtkoi  the  countiy  %n4  the  drawlng^»  ate  t  peraiinetrl  cxprevtiofi 
ot  the  chatai^r  Holl&nd      Thc)r  Ate  teproduced  in  full  coioti  itam  the  luthfit'l  iJtCtchea,  and  ihi>ir  eretr  pbile  ol  [he  life  and   bntf^ 
icapeof  rbe  cDuntrr. 

THE  FRANCE  OF  TO-DAY  By  barrett  wendell 

SLSO  net  fPo*/flse  12  cenfj) 
Few  prnple  have  had  luch  oppotiunltr  ii  ProfeiHt  Wendell  to  know  thf  Fteneli  p^ojjlr  of  TbH  i^ert  day  and  nunneht  *Bd  no  vn^ 
bai  ever  heMte  eKprriKd  the  life  tnd  itteient  i,eci»l  condicbn*  jn  Frimce  with  the  accuracr  and  ?irtdnc«i  &f  thfa  drlifhttui  book.     It 
ifl  B  book  lh»t  cvcif  nne  ihould  rciif  who  hb4  l>een  m  Frarmc  or  who  »•  ioing  there. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    AN    OLD-FASHIONED 
GENTLEMAN         ,„^^,, ,„  ^„..  „ j^         By  r.  hopkinson  smith 

SenEimeni,  romance,,  bumar  and  ktndlineai,  and  a  £be  frelinr  int  thin[i  that  Are  woith  while,  mike  ihii  nrw  tiorr  One  lliil  tmnol 
he  ;iMd  without  keenett  pleiture  it  the  time  »t»d  •  {>lcii;int  mcnmnif  iHerwardi.  '*  CoLorvel  Catiet'a  Clutiatmaa  "  itf  u^k  the  taiK  iifttif, 
but  'in  thii  bcHik  Mr.  Smith   etilt  hit  iiAtr  with  rven  Eteiter  force  And  charm,  and  it  ja  i  atory  ihii  will  he  md  iind  tcrcad. 


UNDER  THE  CRUST 


By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 


muMtr&ttii.  $L50 
Love  itoriei,  uotrci^r  »dvrnTiirc,   humor,  and  charactcf.     The  Uie«(  »nd  heir  ttof lei  far  Mr.  Pife,  abewUi  the  ttmnicai  And 
incit  cxpreiaian  at  bit  ^rcat  f  ift  la  a  icotf -[elkf  ■ 

THE   STORIES 

"MiiiCoodwin^a  Inheritance.'*— "  The  New  Aftnt  it  Lebanon  Station."—"  A  fiiother  to  DloEenei/* — "  A  Gotb  " — "Leiader*t 
Ughi.  '— '*  Mr  Friend  rhe  Dott&t/'— '  The  HoitiKc  ;  or  AEonj  ihe  Pffiofaac' '     (A  onc-ati  prajrJ 

By  HENRV  VAN  DYKE 

lUatiraitd  fa  colon ,$L50 

Tb»e  who  hive  reid  "  Liit^*  Tlltcri*'  *nd  *' Fiihermin'i  Lgck'*  will  linow  whit  pl^siu re 
ii  tn  itnre  In  thii  new  hook  by  Henrj  Tan  Dyke*  Thdc  '*I>8ya  Of?"  are  daft  in  the  open  aif 
•pent  in  AibinjE-  in  hunilni,  In  tbinkint  {iLeaiani  thoufhta  and  feJIinf  ihrm  deli£hElut|>rN^wiihi  « 
numbcT  of  the  beti  tbott  aioriei  he  haa  erei  laid.  InjChnrm,  inteteat  and  atmoiphere  ""  Da^ 
Oft"  att»d»  iJcne  mdne  book!  of  rhe  jreif^ 


DAYS  OFF 


THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  TREE 

!liu.,^,J.itso  By  EDITH  WHARTON 

"The  Fruit  of  the  Tree**  ia  tiestinetl  to  still  greater  siiceeis 
than  **The  Hotise  o(  Mirth/'  By  the  power  of  the  iiarfatlve,  the 
remarkable  development  of  a  sitjation  new  to  fiction,  thouj^h  of 
instant  and  universal  appeal,  and  the  abiorbinc  analysis  of  its  effect 
upon  the  charactert  concerned,  U  will  take  a  place  in  the  fifit  rank 
Of  AfDcrican  novels* 


fiotn  "    Days  Urf 
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Doubleday  9  Page  &  Co's 

tt  Autumn  Plans 

TO  READERS  WHO  WILL  NOT  GO 
TO  BOOK  STORES 

We  prefer  to  reach  buyers  through  book  stores, 
but  that  there  are  many  people  who  seldom  go  to 
a  book  store  but  purchase  through  the  mail  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  to  more  than  50,000  people  direct. 

When  you  look  through  the  advertising  pages  of  this  magazine,  and  have  any 
curiosity  to  see  any  of  the  books  advertised  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co,,  send  for 
as  many  as  you  hke  "on  approval"  Return  any  or  all— we  will  take  the  chance 
of  your  liking  them     and  pay  after  you  have  examined  them. 

Here  is  a  complete  list  of  our  Fall  publications.  We  attempt  no  full  clescnption&  be- 
cause we  want  you  to  see  the  hooks  themselves.  Every  page  bean  a  coupon,  for 
your  convenience. 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Author  of  '*  Tlie  ConqiMat  oi  Cansfln/"  '*  Moiuleur  Besucain^"  dtc 


HIS    OWN    PEOPLE 


(PoitM)    $  ,99 


The  atory  of  a  young  Ohio  traveler  and  the  first  Counteaa  he  ever  met — during 
his  plunge  into  what  he  fondly  believed  to  be  the  upper  circle»  of  Continental  society. 
Illustrated  by  Mazzanovich  and  Gruger  and  decorated  in  color  by  St.  John  Harper. 
We  have  already  become  accustomed  to  hearing  people  say  :  "  I  don*t  see  how  you 
can  make  so  beautiful  a  book  at  »uch  a  low  price*" 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


W.  W.,  II, '07 


Please  send  me  the  following  books  "  on  approval."     Within  five  days  after  receipt,  I  agree 
to  either  send  a  remittance,  or  return  the  books  in  good  condition. 


BOOKS  WANTED: 


SEND  TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS  . 


In  writing  to   advertisers  please  mention  Thb  World's  Work 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Rudyard   Kipling's    Books 

Mr.  Kipling  is  perhaps  the  only  living  author  whose  new  BcmdIcs,  or  new 
poetns,  are  events  of  news  importance  throughout  the  civilized  world.  This  FaU 
we  are  repuhlishing  three  volumes  in  handsome  editions: 

COLLECTED  VERSE  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING  a$L92 

This  single  volume  contains  the  poetic  aclueveroeiit»  up  to  the  present^  of  our  only  con- 
temporary wofld-poeL 


THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY 


iv^p^)    $1-58 


Many  of  Mr,  KIpling*s  admirers  think  the  dream-qualily  and  almost  mystical  poclic 
love-ilory  of  **  The  Brushwood  Boy,"  show  the  author  b  his  happiest  mood.  Thia  is 
a  new  edition  with  iUustrationa  in  color  by  F.  H.  Townsend  who  drew  the  pictures 
fof  the  attractive  edition  of  "  They/* 


FROM  SEA  TO  SEA 


(p«ip«d)    $1.74 


This  ia  a  new  edition  complete  in  one  volume  of  the  collected  letters  of  travel  written 
between  1 889  and  1 899»  thoroughly  edited  and  revised. 


The    Bru^liwcjod  Bi.y ' 


Other  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling 

Look  over  your  volumes  on  the  shelf  and  see 
if  some  of  these  books  are  missing.  The  sales  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  books  increase  rapidly.  A  third 
more  were  sold  this  year  than  last — which  showed 
a  circulation  a  third  above  the  previous  twelve 
months. 


lUu 


mted 


Puck  of  Pook^  HtIL 

in  cdor.    $}.50, 
Th«r.     S&cdal  HoUiJay  Edition,  li- 

Luitnie^  in  coloi,   $1 .60  poitpAid. 
Traffics  Mnd  DwcDrerJu*     SL50. 
The  F]v«  NrntioEU,     $t.5f  poatpud^ 
Ju*t  So  Ston«B,     SI  37  postpud. 
Th«    Jutt  S^  Sonx   Book.     $1.28 

paitpaid. 
Kia.     41.^. 

Th*  D*t'>  Work.    11.50. 
Stalkr  &  C«.    $1.30. 
FUm  T*l«i  from  tbo  HiU>.     %  1 .30. 


Life's  Hendie&p;    BeinK  Storie*  ai 

Mme  Own  Ptople.    tl30. 
Tho  Kipliflc  Btrihdmf  Eook.  11,00. 
Uiid*r  tli«  Deodars,  The  Phantom 

'RicksKew     *md     W«e     Wilii# 

Wmkio.    $1  30. 
The  Uvht  That  FaJkd.    $1  SO. 
SoUli«r  Storiu.     $1.30. 
(With  Wokotf  Baleidef)  THe  Nau- 

Uhka.     $I.SO. 
Dapartmentel  Dittiet  and  Eatladl* 
•uod  Barr«ck<rooiai  Ballada,  S)  .50. 
Soldirrs  Three.     The  Storr  of  Ik* 

G^dftb^i,     Bhd     In     Black    mod 

White.     11.30. 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  Eatt  16tfa  Slr««t,  N*w  York  aty  w,w.,i..v 

Plcaie  send  me  the  following  books  *"  on  approval."     Within  five  day*  after  receipt.  I  agree 
to  either  tend  a  femiltance»  or  return  the  booki  in  good  condition. 

BOOKS  WANTED  I  SEND  TO 


NAME...-. 
ADDEIESS, 


Sate  tinw  in  yow  office  work  I    The  Readeft'  Senrke  witt  icU  ymi  of  the  Ut^it  dznct* 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


By  UNA  L  SILBERRAD 

THE  GOOD  COMRADE       $1.50 

It  U  perhaps  old-fashioned  to  suggest  that  a  modem 
woman  of  character  who  does  not  play  bridge, 
or  the  coquette  can  have  real  charm.  Yet  we 
venture  to  think  youll  part  company  %vith  "  Tlie 
Good  Comrade"  with  a  sigh  of  envy  for  the 
lucky  man  who  found  her  comradeship  so  satisfyiiig. 


Curay] 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  j 

The  Weddbg  oJ  rhe  Lady  of  Lovell 
Pctromtla  Hcroven 

The  SticccM  oi  Mark  Wytigate 
PriDceu  Puck 

The  Lady  of  Dreaim 


By  GRACE  S.  RICHMOND 

Author  nf  "TTie  Indilferencc  of  JulicS  "  and  "^The  Second  Violin' 

WITH  JULIET  IN  ENGLAND 


$1.50 


This  very  charming  story  tells  the  adventures  of  Juliet  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  water. 
The  thousands  of  readers  who  have  been  enjoying  the  chronicles  of  Juliet's  "  Indifference  ** 
and  its  overcoming,  will  find  thia  sequel  the  beat  sort  of  reading.  Four  illustrationt  in 
color  by  C*  M*  Relyea.     Ready  late  in  November. 


By  DOLORES  BACON 

**  Aulhor  oi   *' Crumbs  and  Hi*  Tiroe<," 

IN  HIGH  PLACES 


'  OU  No/^  Ellwand  ChiuclMi  uid  Their  ChUdrioi,"  etc 


$1.50 


An  exhilarating  story  of  high  life  and  low  life  in  New  York,  the  kind  which  even  a 
jaded  novel  reader  will  **  stay  by  "  until  finished.  The  splendid  figure  of  Jean  Mcri- 
deth,  the  best  type  of  business  woman  of  modem  life,  will  long  be  held  in  pleasant 
memory.     Illustrated  by  George  L.  Tobin. 


By  E.  F.  BENSON 

Author  of  **  Scadd  and  HyMOp," 

SHEAVES 


*  The  Aogct  of  Pain/*  "The  Image  in  the  Land/*  ete- 


(Po*tpaid)      $1.52 


A  study  of  that  most  difficult,  much  abused  situation  in  human  experience  — the  love  and 
mafriage  of  a  man  and  a  woman  ideally  mated  in  all  ways  save  that  of  age.  A  book  of 
true  feeling  and  elevated  tone  which  will  be  read,  talked  about  and  remembered,  and 
which  will  add  to  the  author's  reputation  already  great  in  Eln gland.      Ready  Nov.  20th. 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City  w.w.,«i.'o7 

Please  send  me  the  following  books  "on  approval.*'    Within  five  days  after  receipt,  I  agree 
to  either  send  a  remittance,  or  return  the  books  in  good  condition. 

BOOKS  WANTED:  SEND  TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS . 


In  writing  to  advertifert  please  mention  The  Worlo's  Work 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


The  "Every  Child  Should  Know*'  Books 

Never  before  has  so  vast  an  amount  of  knowledge,  made  fascinating  for 
children,  been  brought  together  as  in  the  Every  Child  Should  Know  Books, 
h  is  the  richest  and  most  (ascinating  series  for  children  that  can  be  imagined* 
For  the  little  student  the  series  spreads  a  vivid,  compelling,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten tale  of  the  world — its  mythology,  its  poems,  its  wars,  its  heroes,  its  facts, 
and  its  fancies. 

Features  that  recommend  the  series  especially  are  the  MODERATE 
PRICES  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  the  uniformly  ATTRACTIVE  BIND- 
INGS and  DECORATIONS. 

The  subjects  are  as  follows — the  books  sold  separately  or  boxed  in  multiples 
of  three : 

CHECK   THOSE  YOU    WANT 


Pocfus  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Fwy  T&lei  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Mjths  Every  Child  Should  Know 
fiird*  Every  Child  Should  Know 


Song*  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Legend*  Every  Child  Should  Know 
Heroei  Every  Child  Should  Know 
W&ter  Wonder*  Every  Child  Should  Know 


RcccdIIt  added  t 

Fwnou*    Slorie*    Every    Child    Should    Know  Edited  by  HAMILTON  W,  MABIE 

Eleven  tatct  by  Diclteru»  Rusltiri.  Hawlhomc  unci  olhcrs* 


Hymn*  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Edii«i  by  DOLORES  BACON 
The  words  of  ihwe  f*iiioui  hymnt  arc  *ll  original  vertlotu; 
and  the  timet  arc  the  oldst,  or  iKose  moil  wedded  to  the  word^. 

E^sy  to  Own 

You  can  get  any  one  of  the  above  books  upon  rcmitUJice 
of  a  DoUar  bill,  with  the  exception  cf  the  book  on  "  Birds  ** 
($1.31  postpaid)  and  "Water  Wonders"  ($K21)  post> 
paid).  You  can  get  three  volumes  (any  titles)  handsomely 
boxed,  for  Three  Dollars  ($3.00)  or  nine  together,  boxed, 
at  the  very  special  price  of  EUghl  DoUars  ($8.00). 

The  books  may  also  be  purchased  on  the  instalment  plan, 
$2.00  down,  and  $L00  a  months  lintil  Nine  Dollars  have 
been  paid  for  the  set  of  Nine  volumes.      W  Vi/e  /o- Ja> 

Check  the  volumes  you  want  on  the  above  list,  and  tQ 
in  the  foilowtng  blank.     Books  will  be  shipped  at  once. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  Eatt  16th  Streot,  New  York  City  W.  W  .  i 

Pleaac  send  mc  the  foLlowinff  txx>1u  "on  approvaL"     Within  five  dayt  after  receipl,  [  agree 
lo  f^Uh^r  aend  a  remittance,  ot  return  the  books  in  good  condition. 

BOOKS   WANTED;  SEND  TO 


NAME. 


ADDRESS  , 


la  wiiEing  eo  advertiiert  pleiie  mentioD  Th&  World'i  Woaic 


THE     WORLD'S     WOR  K    ADVERTISER 


WALTER  TITTLE 

THE   FIRST    NANTUCKET  TEA 
PARTY  cp«'p.y)    $2. 1 5 

The  exquisite  tUuminated  illustrations  and  decora- 
lions  by  Walter  Tittle  and  handaomc  binding, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  chamung 
gift  books.  The  text  is  a  young  girl's  letter,  of  un- 
doubted authenticity »  written  in  the  year  1  745, 
It  describes  the  daily  life  of  our  great- great- 
grand  mothers  b  New  England  with  the  utmost 
reality*  containing  also  a  real  love  story  which  the 
fiction  writer  will  find  it  hard  to  equal.     Boxed. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME 
RISTORI  (P-^) 

An  intimate  discussion  of  Legouvc,  Gautier,  Dumas,  Saibc  and  fifty  others  whoae 
names  are  linked  wilh  brilliant  fame.  In  writing  the  story  of  her  life  this  great  trage- 
dian has  not  only  told  it  intimately*  but  has  filled  it  wilh  side-lights  upon  the  French. 
German,  English  and  Italian  drama.    Deiightfutly  informing  and  entertaining.    Illustrated. 

TRANSLATED  BY  LIONEL  STRACHEY 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARABIAN  PRINCESS  (Po«p.W)  $2.69 

A  picture  of  the  education  and  life  of  an  Arabian  woman,  which  is  most  interesting 
and  unusual.  The  author's  career  during  her  younger  days  in  the  royal  harem  at 
Zanzibar,  subsequent  escape  from  her  country,  and  later  marriage  to  a  German  mer- 
chant, makes  a  wonderful,  true  romance.  Uniform  with  "  The  Memoirs  of  Countess 
Potocka,"     Thirty-two  illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CHARMING  WOMEN 
DIXIE  AfTER  THE  WAR  By  Myrta  Lockctt  Avary 

A  BELLE  OF   THE    FIFTIES  (Mrs.  Clay  of  Alabama)  Pill  into  n»mtive  form  by  Ada  Sletling 
MEMOIRS  OF   MME.  VIGEE  LEBRUN  Translated  by  Uonel  Strachey 

ON   TWO   CONTINENTS  By  Marie  Hanwai  Taylor  (Mrs.  Bayard  TayW) 

A  SOUTHERN  GIRL  IN  '61  By  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright 

MEMOIRS   OF   A   CONTEMPORARY  Translated  and  edited  by  Lionel  Strachey 

Each  of  the  flbove»  pfke,  nul,  $2.75.     Poitage,  28c. 
MEMOIRS   OF    COUNTESS    POTOCKA       Pnce.  $3.50     Translated  by  Lionel  Stradiey 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANYp  133  Ea«t  iGtk  Str^wst,  New  York  City  W.  W,  „,  V 

Plcfise  »end   me  iKc  following  booka  "  on  approval/'     WitKin  five  dayi  after  reeeipt,  t  agree 
to  either  Bend  a  remittance*  ot  return  the  twok*  in  good  condition. 

BOOICS  WANTED:  SEND  TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


Are  you  thiukiDg  of  building  f    Tlie  Readcri'  Scrricc  c^n  p^t  ^ou  hdplul  luggeetioai 


1 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  UBRARY 

Intimate  accounts  of  recent  discoveries  among  little  known  people.  Each 
volume  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  sold  separately •  All  together  there  are  about 
3,400  pages,  with  more  than  550  illustrations  from  most  remarkable  photographs 
taken  by  the  authors.     The  volumes  are  large  octavo,  bound  in  uniform  cloth, 

JUST   PUBLISHED: 
By  BEATRICE  GRIMSHAW 

FIJI  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIEIS  (p.^^    $3.24 

Mis*  Grimshaw  tells  of  adventures  among  cannibal  tribes  b  regions  which  no  white  man 
(much  less  a  woman)  has  ever  presented ;  and  she  gives  a  picture  of  civilijied  Fiji  as  a 
land  of  possibility  for  settlers  which  will  surprise  most  readers.  Uniform  with  *'The 
Opening  of  Tibet  '  in  the  Geographical  Library.     Saty-four  r^narkable  photographs, 

THE  NEAR  EAST  (p«.p..d)     $3.23 

By  a  famous  anonymous  author,  wno  m  other  books  has  won  the  praise  of  such  men  as 
Zola»  Daudet  and  William  Black.  He  has  had  unique  opportunities  for  getting  facta 
about  this  *' powder  magazine  of  Europe"— from  monarchs  and  re  vol  utionarics  alike. 
"  The  Near  East  *'  is  the  first  authentic  statement  concerning  the  lawless  regions  of  the 

Balkan  States— all  most  graphic  and  stirring.  Uniform 
with  '*The  Opening  of  Tibet"  in  our  Geographical 
Library,     Forty-eight  remarkable  photographs. 


See  '*  Fiii 


OTHER  BOOKS  IN  OUR  GEOGRAPHICAL 
UBRARY 

THE  OPENING  OF  TIBET  By  Peite**!  Lwdiwi 

FUty  iltuMf«UDn»  from  pKotogripki.     $4 JO  pottpud, 
FLASHLIGHTS  IN  THE  JUNGLE  By  C.  G.  Shimngi 

Thrc«  Kundred  photogTaph^  of  wild  aaimak     $4.16  postpaid, 
THE  PASSING  OF  KOREA  By  Homer  B.  Hulbert 

Sixty -two  remarkable  photo^apht.     $420  poftpoid. 
FIGHTING  THE  POLAR  ICE  By  Anthony  Fi.It 

Nine  pla»e<  in  color,  ninefy^sbt  p«fe»  of  descnpUvc  photo^apKt 

and  three  roapt^     $4. 12  pottpotd. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  CHINA  By  Dr.  W.  A,  P,  Martm 

Fifty  photograpKi.     $3 J  4  ponpaid. 
NEAREST  THE  POLE  By  Robert  E.  Peary 

Sixty- four  J^fo  of  phologiaphi,  I  wo  mapi  and  a  (Tontitpjeor 
in  color, 


^1 


r  pago  of  photo 
$4,14  poitpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City  ^  W.  tr/o? 

Ple&sc  send  me  the  following  booka  "on  approval."     Within    five    daya    after  receipt^  [  a^ree 
to  either  aend  a  remittance,  or  rclum  the  booka  in  good  conditiDn« 

BOOKS  WANTED:  SEND   TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS. 


In  wriiinf  to  affrertiicn  ple«ie  metitioii  Turn  Woaui^i  Woaic 


By  LEWIS  CARROLL 

lUuatrated  by  Arthur  RacUiam 

ALICE  IN  WONDERLAND    $  1 .52 

Mr-  Arthur  Rackham  by  hi»  illustrations  in  ''  Rip 
Van  Wmkle  "  look  his  place  as  the  leading  illus^ 
trator  of  the  year  of  1 906.  We  count  ourselves 
fortunate  in  getting  him  to  tUustrate  this  child's 
classic  of  all  time.  His  manner  of  style  and  color 
is  especially  appropriate  to  the  whimsical  story  of 
**  Alice/'  The  book  has  been  put  at  a  popular 
price  because  we  expect  this  to  be  the  standard 
edition.     Boxed.     Ready  Nov.  1 0th. 

UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE: 
IRVING^S  RIP  VAN  WINKLE 


(p*Mrtp«dj    $5*25 


*'  One  of  the  most  bcautifijlly  and  artistically  gotten  up  books  that  we  have  seen,  is  **  Rip 
Van  Winkle  "  with  Mr.  Arthur  Raclcham*s  illustrations.  The  pictures^  whether  grotesque, 
fanciful,  comical  or  purely  descriptive,  are  charmbg."* — The  New  Yor^  San.  The 
purchaser  of  this  book  is  practically  the  possessor  of  fifty  colored  drawings  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  artists  of  our  day. 


By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD 
MILLY  AND  OLLY 


(p«ip«id)    $1.32 


This  is  a  raiely  charming  and  simply  written  story  which  shows  the  distinguished  novelist 
to  be  as  discerning  m  depicting  children  as  she  has  so  often  proved  herseS  in  portraying 
their  elders.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  picturesque  and  romantic  Lake  Country  of  England. 
There  are  ei^t  full  page  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  Ruth  M.  HaDock.    Ready  Nov.  1 0th. 

By  SELMA  LAGERLOF 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  NILS         $  1 .50 

Miss  Lagerlbf  is  the  most  popular  of  living  Swedish  writers — and  is  being  characterized 
in  her  native  land  as  the  successof  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  When  issued  abroad 
this  volume  reached  a  circulation  of  more  than  30,000  copies,  within  three  weeks  after 
publication.  It  is  a  delightful  and  moat  original  fairy  story  which  is  being  used  in  the 
Swedish  public  schools.  Translated  by  Vebna  Swanston  Howard»  and  elaborately 
iilustraled  by  Haiold  Heartt*     Uniform  with  *'  Freckles  "     Ready  Oct.  1 5th. 


DOUBLED  AY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  Eut  16th  5lri»t.  N«w  Yotk  City 


W.  W-,ir,'o7 


Plea»e  send  me  the  following  booItB  "  on  approval.'*     Within  five  days  after  receipt,  ]  agTe« 
to  either  fend  a  remittance^  or  return  the  books  in  good  condition. 


BOOKS  WANTED: 


SEND  TO 


NAME,,-„ 


ADDRESS  . 


In  writing  to  idTeniiere  please  oe^entioa  Thc  Wgi4j^*i  Woax 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  GARDEN  LIBRARY  tkai  an/'Zmptl 


fete 


The  first  series  of  low-priced  hand  books  on  gardening  that  has  appeared  in 
Anierica.  These  volumes  will  cover  every  important  department  of  fruit,  vegetable 
and  flower  gardening  from  the  home  point  of  view*  Not  a  scientific  treatise,  but 
written  in  a  lively,  attractive  style.     Beautifully  illustrated. 


NEW  TITLES: 

By  HENRI  HUS  AND  HENRY  S/CONARD 

WATER  LILIES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


(poUpakl)       $L2l 


A  practical  garden  knowledge*  with  cultural  details^  of  the  best  water  lilies  and  other 
aquatics,  by  America's  great  authority  on  the  family,  making  of  ponds  and  small  gardens, 
and  all  the  inside  facts  about  their  successful  management.  Prepared  with  the  coopera* 
tion  of  James  Gumey  of  Tower  Grove  Park,  St,  Loui?,  the  pioneer  cultivator  of  this 
gorgeously  flowered  family,  A  book  which  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  all  garden 
lovers.     31  pages  of  photographs* 


By  PARKER  THAYER  BARNES 

HOUSE  PLANTS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


(poitpiiid)    $L18 


See  '*  Water  Lmt.i 


A  manual  of  the  beat  plants  for  house  cultivation 
and  indoor  decoration,  giving  foliage  and  flowers 
all  summer  and  winter;  t^eir  raising  from  *eed, 
and  home  propagation*  31  pages  oJ  photographs* 
(In  preparation.) 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED: 
ROSES  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM         By  Many  Eip«t» 
in  texlp  practical ;  in  tubject  and  quality  of  illiuttatioiu,  betiili^ 
fuL     $M8poitpaid, 

FERNS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM       By  G.  A.  Woobao 
Tlie  growing  of  hardy  femi,  both  in  the  gaiden  and  indoon, 
$LlS|KiAEpaidp 

LAWNS  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM     By  Leonard  B«m>Q 
Foi  the  first  lime  ihc  lubjcct  of  lawn  seed  mijcturei  U  set  forth 
And  eitpUined.     32  photogtapKs.     $1.13  poftpaid. 

DAFFODILS- -NARCISSUS,  AND 

HOW  TO  GROW  THEM    By  A.  M.  Kirby 
All  llial  u  reaHy   worth   while  about  theie  mm\  popular  of 
Spring  bulbt.  wiitten  Erom  the  standpoint  oi  Ainerieai)    con- 
ditions,    niustialcdl  from  photographic     $|J 7  postpaid. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  E«at  I6th  Street,  New  Y<wrk  City  W.W. 

Fleave  «nd  me  the  following  book«  "on  approval/'     Within    five    days   after  receipl,  I 

SEND  TO 


to  either  aend  a  remittance,  or  return  the  booka  in  good  condition. 

BOOKS  WANTED  t 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


In  writing   to  advertiaert  plcaic  mention  Thi  Wunui's  Woaic 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  NATURE  LIBRARY 

Ten  large  volumes,  4.000  pages »  300  photo- 
graphs in  colors,  450  pages  of  half-tones,  and 
1,500  other  illustrations,  in  all  more  than  5,000 
pictures  of  animal  and  plant  life, 

THE  ONE  SATISFACTORY  AMERICAN 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

General  Subjecls 

Vol.     I.  Btrd  Nei«kbo»  Vol.     VI.  BuUoflia 

**       \l  GamcBLrdi  "      Vll  Moth* 

'*     \\l  BidHprnw  "     VIIL  loiccU 

"    IV.  Attimali  •      ■•       IX.  WiidFbweri 

"      V.  FisJie*  "        X.  Muihroomi 

If  you  afe  a  lover  of  Nature  in  any  form — bird  life,  forest  life,  animal  hfe, 
water  life,  or  Insects,  flowers  or  fungus — you  will  want  to  own  this 

STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 


Davk]  Slut  Jofdao,  PliD.. 
Buton  W*  Evermami,  Ph.D., 
Ncltje  BlancKan, 
Witmcf  Stone, 
William  Evcritt  Cram, 

w.  J.  Holland  PhD.,  aa,  LL.a 

Leiaod  O,  Howard,  PIi.D., 

Nina  L.  MartMI. 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugntore, 


A UTHORS 

P^.  of  L^taDd  Staabrd  Jr.  Viaveaay 

IchlKyologut  of  U.  S.  FUb  Commis«to» 

Well  known  write?  oa  NaUife 

Curator  Acftdemy  Nature  Scteaco,  Ptuladelphi* 

Well  knciwn  field  Hatuialitt 
/  Chancellor  of  the  Weitem  Univenity  of  Petifiiykaaia 
^  Difeclor  of  ihc  Carnq^  Mujeum,  eic. 

Chief  of  the  Dividoii  of  EjUomology  U,  S,  Depl.  of  AgricuttUEe 

Spedfllui  oo  Nature  study 

Wdl  known  Nature  photographer 


Wilh  a  general  introduction  by  JOWN  BURROUGHS.  DEAN  OF  THE 
WRITERS  ON  NATURE. 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE  will  be  made  in  a 
short  time  and  you  should  write  us  at  once  to  secure  terms  before  the 
new  price  goes  into  effect.     Sign  and  return  the  coupon  below 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY. 

Please  send  me  at  once  complete 
prices  and  plan  for  easy  payment. 

Name. 
W.  W.,ii,'o7                                                        A< 

133 

infer 

East  16th  Street,  New  York 

mation  in  regard  to  the  Nature 

Library 

together 

with 

Jdre84 

s 

If  you  arc  planning  to  build,  the  Readers*  Service  can  often  give  helpful  Kugge^tions 
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E     WORLD'S     WOR  K    ADVERTISER 


By  EUGENE  P.  LYLE.  JR. 

Author  of  "  TKe  Miswuriafi  " 

THE  LONE  STAR 


$1.50 


A  lale  of  love-making  and  adventure,  and  a  wonderful  historic  picture  of  Texas*  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Missourian."  The  Detroit  News  says,  **  It  ia  a  magniiicent  dramatic 
piece  of  literary  work/' 


By  DAVID  GRAYSON 

ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMENT 


(po.tp.Kf)     $  1 .62 


Uniform  with  **  A  Journey  to  Nature/'  This  is  a  book  for  our  time :  the  experiences 
of  a  man  who  sought  for  happiness  in  simple  country  living  and  what  he  found.  It 
breathes  fresh  air  and  is  pervaded  with  a  delicious  quiet  humor.  Illustrations  by  Thomas 
Fogarty.     Ready  late  in  November 


By  LEROY  SCOTT 

Author  of  **  Tlie  WalJtitig  Delegate  *' 

TO  HIM  THAT  HATH 


$1.50 


New  York,  its  missions,  lU  thieves,  its  starvation,  its  love,  form  the  framework  of  tfiis 
strong  novel  by  the  author  of  "  TTie  Walking  Delegate/'  The  Mayor  of  Avenue  A 
is  a  new  bgure  in  fiction,  and  is  well  worth  making  the  acquaintance  of. 

By  G.  B.  LANCASTER 

Author  of  ""  The  Spur,"  and  '*  Soru  o'  Men  " 


THE  TRACKS  WE  TREAD    $1.50 

A  compelling  narraiive  by  a  writer  in  whose  works 
the  conventionalities  of  civilization  are  unknown. 
The  book  is  as  virile  as  the  countiy  (Australia) 

which  it  depicts. 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

THE  OVERMAN  $  .50 

A  unique  fragmer^t  of  literature— unlike  anything 

else  in  our  present  day.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Eng- 
lish musician,  who,  wrecked  upon  ^desert  island, 
lives  for  twenty  years  alone,  and  while  yet  in  the 
body,  becomes  cognizant  cf  a  spiritual  world.  By 
the  author  of  '*  Manassas "  and  ''  TTic  Jungle/' 
FrotitispiecCt 

BV  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 

The  Jungle  Prince  Haged 

Manassas  King  MjcJ«« 

The  Journal  of  Arthur  Stirling 


1 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City  W  W  ,  ,,.  Vj 

Plea»e  »ertd   me  the  folio  wing  book*  "  on  approval."     Within  Jive  dayi  after  receipt,   t  agree 
to  either  acnd  a  remittance^  or  retum  tke  book«  in  good  ooitdidon. 

BOOKS  WANTED:  SEND  TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS  . 
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The  RciJcTi'  Service  Will  give  inFoimatit}!!  ikbout  Mc*tor  Bn^u 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


By  THOMAS  DIXON.  JR. 
THE  TRAITOR 


$1.50 


This  is  the  closing  volume  of  the  Trilogy  of  Re- 
construction :  **  The  Leopard's  Spots/'  "  The 
Clansman."  and  "The  Traitor."  Within  five 
years  the  public  has  paid  two  million  dollars  to 
hear  and  see  the  product  of  Dr.  Dixon's  work 
on  this  theme.  First  edition  of  **  The  Traitor  " 
50,000  copies ;  and  another  printing  since.  Four 
illustrations  by  Williams.     $1 .50. 

THE  CLANSMAN 

A  dramatic  love  story  which  shows  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  true 
friend  of  the  South.     Four  illustrations  by  Keller.     $1.50. 

THE  LEOPARDS  SPOTS 

**  TTic   most    notable   book    from    the   press  since  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.'  "     Rev.  H.  W.  Battle  m  the  Springfield  l^epublican. 

THE  ONE  WOMAN 

Jeancttc  L.  Gilder  in  The  Netp  York  Evening   Telegram  :  **  A 
tremendous  love  story."     Four  illustrations  by  Clinedinst.     $  I  -30. 

THE  UFE  WORTH  UVING 

"  More  power  to  the  man  who  has  found  the  right  life."     New  York  Herald. 
12  cents. 

By  MRS.  VAN  KOERT  SCHUYLER 
THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS 


Net.  $1.20.     Portage 


(Postpaid)         $1.37 


An  uplifting  message  to  cheer,  or  heal,  or  sustain.     The  author  points  out  a  path  to  true 
happiness  which  the  experience  of  thousands  has  proved  unfailing. 


By  CHARLES  E.  RUSSELL 

THE  UPRISING  OF  THE  MANY 


(Postpaid) 


$1.64 


Mr.  Russell  strives  to  show  here  what  our  civilization  is  doing  for  the  "  under  dog  '* — 
the  millions  upon  millions  whom  the  modem  spirit  of  true  democracy  is  thinking  about 
more  and  more.  He  takes  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  world  from  this  point  of  view, 
with  results  and  conclusions  which  affect  every  thinking  reader.  Thirty-two  pages  of 
photographs. 


By  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 
ALICE  IN  BLUNDERLAND 


(Portpaid)         $     .67 


Many  questions  which  vex  this  Republic  and  every  land  where  municipal  ownership 
is  being  tried,  are  here  solved  by  the  March  Hare,  Alice,  and  her  friend  who  talks  so 
brilliantly — through  his  hat.     Many  illustrations  by  Levering. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City  w.  w  , ,,,  07 

Please  send   me  the  following  books  "on  approval."     Within  five  days  after  receipt,  I  agree 
to  either  send  a  remittance,  or  return  the  books  in  good  condition. 


BOOKS   WANTED: 


SEND   TO 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


Thf  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish  information  regarding  foreign  travel. 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

makes  literature  of  what  is  now  going  on.     There  is  run- 
ning in  it  now,  for  instance: 

THE  MONEY   KINGS 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Key*,  which  show  predjely  how  financial  power  con- 
centrates iUelf  in  New  York  ;  how  it  is  used^,  the  men  that  use  it ;  and  the  inter-rdalions 
of  financial  activity.    The  whole  vast  business  is  shaping  itself  for  a  great  change. 
LAND  IN  THE  WEST,  by  Arthur  W.  Page 

The  public  domain  yet  contains  900,000*000  acres — enough,  if  it  were  all  usable,  for 
more  than  ten  acres  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States ;  how  the 
Government  makes  land  for  the  people  by  irrigation ;  and  how  it  saves  grazing  and 
timber  and  coal  land  for  the  people  by  enforcing  the  laws. 

TKerc  will  uppcar  at  once 

THE  BUILDERS 

Telling  who  the  strong  men  are  that  are  maicing  our  civilization  and  how  they  do  it. 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  THINGS,  by  Rollin  M.  Hartt 

Whether  parks,  buildings,  roads,  streams,  bridges — how  at  various  places  in  the  United 
States  men  are  making  the  most  of  natural  opportunities  and  building  up  our  sense  of  beauty. 
HOW  TO  INVEST 

Every  number  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  contams  a  practical   article,  sane,  unbiased, 
and  pre-eminently  conservative.     The  "Reader's  Service  *'  puts  trained  financial  know)-  * 
edge  at  the  disposal  of  our  readers  without  cost.     Evety  letter  seeking  advice  is  treated 
confidentially. 

THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 

This  interpretation  of  events  and  tendencies  gives 
a  balanced,  well-seasoned  judgment  of  what  hap- 
pens and  of  men  who  are  in  the  public  eye. 
Many  readers  look  to  this  as  a  help  to  forming 
sound  judgments  on  the  large  subjects  of  the  time. 
The  president  of  a  large  New  York  bank  binds 
these  comments  as  a  history  of  our  time* 

HEALTH   AND    THE    RIGHT    METHOD    OF 

LIVING 

On  this  subject  THE  WORLDS  WORK  has  done 
the  service  to  publish  E>r,  Gulick*s  notable  writ- 
ings ;    and  the  subject  will  be  continued. 
2S  cents;  $3.00  a  ye&r. 

The  bound  volume  for  the  m  months  ending 
with  October,  1907,  is  now  ready -$2.50, 
There  u  no  more  complete^  concise  and  au- 
thoritative history  of  our  time  and  it  should  be 


Rf^uLar  cover  of  The  World'i  Work 


in  every  library. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY,  135  East  ISth  Su-e^t.  New  York  City 


W.W..  II 


Ptea*e  »tnd  tne  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  for  one  year   for   wHicK  I   enclo«e  $3.00  ■  or»  ihtee  year* 
(tpecial  offer)  for  which  J  enclose  $6,00.    (Crow  out  one  of  tKe«e  two  offer*). 


Name >,,...,,*.*.,>,..,,*....,..,..,       Addte^ . 
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In  writing  to  advertiieri  pli^aie  nsentionTHt  Woml©'»  Wouk 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK    ADVERTISER 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 
FOR  COUNTRY  DWELLERS 

Every  reader  of  the  GARDEN  MAGAZINE - 
FARMING  should  poue«s 

The  Garden  and  Farm 
Almanac  for   1908 

Beautifully  printed,  splendidly  illustrated*  strongly 
bound,  brimful  of  useful  and  new  information. 
Not  a  jumble  of  dusty  and  time-worn  tables,  bul 
compiled  anew  from  cover  to  cover. 


GARDIN&FM\ 

ALMNAC 


v-   1908    ^» 


Covef  in  full  color 


HERE  ARE  A  VERY  FEW  OF  THE  THINGS  IT  CONTAINS: 


Fact*  ibowt  FERTILIZERS. 

Formulu  ior  Grafliag  Wu. 

G«rdcnrr/  and  Fartnen'  PLANTING  TABLXS— 
telling  the  b«t  varietici,  %*heii  to  p\vn,  how  deep,  how 
tai  apsrt  (rowi  and  pbnti  in  lowi),  what  to  uie  for  luc- 
ceuaoo*  etc.  The  most  practical  planttng  labia  t^tr 
printed. 

TTie  b«it  FLOWERS  for  all  purpoto. 

TTic  bert  TREfS  and  SHRUBS  and  EVER- 
GREENS. 

TKc  best  LAWN  MIXTURES. 

Tlve  viiJility  and  ^rmmating  pcnodf  of  ieed»* 

Priocipal  INSECT  ENEMIES  and  ducaiet  of  crop*. 

When  to  evpect,  and  howr  to  protect  growing  things 
from  FROST. 

SPRAY  MIXTURES  and  .pray  calendars 

Information  (or  BUILDING. 

Relad™  coit  of  CONSTRUCTION. 


What  EXCAVATIONS  and  MASON  WORK 

ihould  CDlt. 

How  to  muc  and  use  CONCFtETE. 

How  to  mtkt  all  kind<  of  roadn. 

The  bat  breedi  of  COWS  (ttliutTated)^  and  bow  to 
feed  them. 

How  to  grow  TURKEYS  iwcce*** ully. 

How  to  take  care  of  BEES. 

Simple  REMEDIES  for  the  faitn  ammalt. 

How  to  KEEP  BOOKS  for  the jnrden  anG  farm. 

Flrit  AID  JO  IHE  INJURED,  dcfinile,  comprc- 
hemive,  and  thorough 

How  to  RENT  a  farm. 

How  to  obtain  Bovefntncnt  land. 

Rukt  for  fofcteUing  tbe  WEATHER. 

How  to  get  help  from  tbe  U.  S.  Dcpt.  of  Agri- 
culture, 

Cooking  time-Lahles,  and  how  to  prepare  vegetables. 


Probably  the  most  valuable  feahire  of  the  whole  Almanac  i*  the  twelve  *'  immcdtalc  jcrbfce 
cotipom/'  in  the  back  pages,  which  insure  an  mmediale  answer  to  any  queatioti  which  the  Alma- 
nac  may  not  answer  fully  enotigh. 

I(  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  anything,  ju^t  cut  out  one  of  these,  mail  to  us,  and  our  force  of  ex- 
perts will  be  »et  working  until  you  have  an  authoritative  and  complete  reply,  TTii*  feature  last 
year  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and  won  us  many  new  hiends. 

A  cttpf  of   th«  Almaiwc  will  be  sent  lo  mX\  aubacribera  of    the    GARDEN    MAGAZINE- FARMING, 
if  req netted  wben  aubacription  la  aent  in :  otherwiac,  price  25  cerita. 


DOtmLEDAY.  PAGE  k  CO..  lU  E.  IMk  St..  N.  Y.      W.  W.,  1 1 .  *o7 

EndoMd  find  $1 .00.  (or  which  pleMe  aend  the  GARDEN 
MAGAZINE— FARMING  (or  one  year.  be«innin8  %vith  the 
number. 

to 

•nd  one  copy  of  the  Almariac 

to 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  k  CO..  lU  E  IMk  St..  N.  Y.     W.  W.,  1 1,  07 

Enclosed  find  23  cents  (or  which  pleaae  aend  me  ••  aoon 
••  iaaued.  The  Garden  and  Farm  Almanac  (or  1906. 

Name  

Addre« 


In  writing  to  advertiKers  please  mention  Thi  World's  Work 
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THE     WORLD'S     WORK     ADVERTISER 


Country  Life  in  America 


This  magazine  tells  how  best  to  enjoy  life— the 
true  joy  of  the  home  outside  the  city.  The  country 
home,  inside  and  out,  finishings  and  furnishings — 
grounds,  trees,  gardens;  the  "  how  to"  side  of  gar- 
dening; horses,  cows,  dogs,  pouhry  for  profit  and 
pleasure;  everything  in  sports  from  the  auto  trip  to 
canoeing  yachting,  golf,  tennis,  fishing,  camping  out; 
the  great  outdoor  world  of  bugs  and  beetles,  flowers 
and  trees —carefully  written  articles  that  tell  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  and  pictures  of  the  sort  that 
have  made  the  magazine  famous. 


Bound  volume  XU,  May 
to  October,  1 907,  Inclusive, 
now  ready — $330, 


EX>UBLEDAY,  PACE  6e  CO..  w,u  ,i. 

133  E.  16th  Sl.  New  York. 

J  eiuzWe  $4,00— B«nd  mc  Caunlry  Life  in  America  iot  ihe 
nt%l  fourteen  months.  wHich  1  untier*taud  regularly  cost*  $5.50. 

Nfttttg  ^ ^ 


Addn 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO , 

133  E*ft  \(xh  Su.  Ne 


►  York. 


I  enclcwe  $330  ioT  whict  ple»ie  lend  Vol  XI I  of  Country 
\Jit  m  America. 


Addn 


The 
Five  Dollar 

Bill  Club 

COUNTRY  LIFE  IN 
AMERICA 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

THE  GARDEN  MAGA- 
ZINE-FARMING 


For  only  $5  you  can  get  all 
the  Doubleday-Pafe  magazines 
for  one  year  each — usually  $8, 
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In  writiog  to  jdvrrtiiers  plesie  mrmion  The  Womljj's  Wu«k 


THE     WO  R  LP'S     WO  RK     ADVERTISER 


The  Garden  Magazine-Farming 

covers  every  branch  of  flower,  vegetable  and  (nilt  growing,  the  small  greenhouse, 
indoor  plants,  and  the  various  interests  of  the  small  farm  -building,  fencing,  till- 
age, crop  methods,  etc.;  in  fact»  everything  pertaining  to  planting  of  any  kind — 
it  covers  them  better  than  any  other  magazine. 

If  you  live  on,  or  own,  a  place  where  any- 
thing is  grown ^  you  should  read  it. 

It  is  well  illustrated  and  well  printed— but 
that  is  not  the  point.  You  should  read  it 
because  it  will  mai^e  the  thought  or  work 
you  are  now  putting  into  your  place  produce 
better  results. 

Subscribe    yourself,    or    have    il    sent    to 
"^i^^^^^^^^^-^^      your  gardener.     "Do  it  to-day." 


What  You 
Get 

THREE  DISTINCTIVE 

MAGAZINES.  EACH  THE 

BEST  IN  ITS  FIELD 

The  most  beautiful  maga- 
zine     .      .     .      ,     .    $4.00 

The  best  history  of   our 

own  limes      .     .     .       3.00 


The  most  practical  publi- 
cation in  its  field 


For  $5.00 


KOO 
$8,00 


No  belter  bargain  in  good 
reading  is  being  ollered  this  season 
— -and  you  get  free  the  use  of  our 
rniique  Reiden'  Service  Bureau. 


PRICE   1 5c  A  COPY 
$L00  A  YEAR 

(SAMPLE  COPY  SENT  ON  REQUEST) 


DOUBLEDAY.  PACE  &  CO..  w  u  .....^ 

m  Efiil  \hh  Su  New  York. 
Gttilitmtn:     1  cncloie  $1.00  Eof  which  plc^tse  send  me  Hie 
Garden    Magazine- Farming    br    one    y«aT«  bqiinning    wiih     the 
^ number.    Include  alio  »  espy  of  the  Farm  Almatiac. 

Na  me ^ , . 


Addtta*__ 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  CO..  ^.w.,..-. 

135  Eajrt  16th  St.,  New  York. 

Please  aeiid  me  lull  partkijlars  oi  your  fWc  jyalUr  Bill  Club 
And  (ell  me  about  the  (lee  Readcrt'  Service, 


Address. 


In  wHting  to  idTcniKri  please  mention  Tke  Woild*»  Work 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Ten  Volumes  WeVe  Proud  Of 

HERE  are  ten  old  volumes  that  fairly  claim  a  place  among  the 
permanent  modem  books.  They  have  stood  that  severest  test 
of  winning  new  friends  year  after  year  in  spite  of  the  annual 
flood  of  new  volumes  beneath  which  the  average  book  goes  down  so 
quickly  into  oblivion. 

They  are  an  almost  essential  part  of  any  library,  private  or  public, 
which  is  planned  to  include  the  best  work  of  living  writers.  We'd  like 
to  let  the  books  themselves  convince  you:  Sign  your  name  on  the 
blank  below,  checking  the  titles  of  those  books  you'd  like  to  see.  Well 
send  them  on  approval,  to  be  paid  for  or  returned. 

KIM  By  Rudyard  Kipling 

A  glimpse  of  the  secret  heart  of  India — the  ever  alluring,  ever  mysterious — through  the  eyes  of 
the  delightful  vagabond  who  becomes  a  man,  playing  the  Great  Game.    $1.50. 

COLLECTED  VERSE  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING 

.  Includes  *^Tke  Seven  Seas,^  «*  The  Five  NaHons,''  ^'Departmental  Ditties^'  ''Barrack  Room  Ballads^ 
Our  only  contemporary  world-poet  presents  here  in  a  single  volume  his  great  poetic  achievements 
up  to  the  present.    $1.92  postpaid. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE         By  Ellen  Glasgow 

A  novel  of  social  and  political  upheaval  in  Virginia  by  **  perhaps  the  best  equipped  of  the  younger 
women  novelists  of  America.**    I1.50. 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY  By  Booker  T.  Washington 

A  man's  own  inspiring  story  of  his  growth  from  a  nameless  slave  to  the  foundei  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  educational  institutions  in  the  world.    1 1.60  postpaid. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  By  Helen  Keller 

How  a  girl  overcame  the  desperate  odds  of  blindness  and  deafness,  and  pierced  the  veil  of  black- 
ness which  shut  her  ofl  from  the  rest  of  the  world.    51*65  postpaid. 

BOB,  SON  OF  BATTLE  By  Alfred  OUivant 

The  Stirring  chronicle  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  Bob,  most  irresistible  of  dogs,  and  the  no  less  im- 
pressive character  story  of  Adam  McAdam,  misanthrope.     ^1.50. 

BIRD  NEIGHBORS  By  Neltje  Blanchan 

The  book  which  has  given  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  common  birds  to  more  Americans,  young 
or  old,  than  any  other  volume.     ^2.00. 

THE  EFFICIENT  LIFE  By  Luther  H.  Gulick 

Inspired  common  sense  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  and 
mental  effectiveness.     ;?  i .  p  i)ostpaid. 

CONFESSIONS  TO  A  HEATHEN  IDOL  By  Marian  Lee 

The  ripe  philosophy  of  a  woman  to  whom  forty  years  has  brought  merely  a  greater  charm.    $1.50 

A  JOURNEY  TO  NATURE  By  J.  P.  Mowbray 

The  story  of  a  city  man  who  renewed  himtelf  in  his  rediscovery  of  what  Natuie  means  to  man- 
kind.    A  volume  of  truest  humor  and  mature  reflection.     $1.64  postpaid. 

DOUBLEDAV,  PAGE  &  CO.,  133  East  i6th  St.,  New  York  City.  ww..,.,. 

Please  send  me  on  approval,  in  accordance  with  your  special  offer,  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  above  books  which  are  checked. 

Name 

Address 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thf.  World's  Work  jy 
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The  Catherine  Aiken  School 

rOEL  GIRLS.  Siainford.Conn.  Near  Nlw  York  CItr 
Mn*  BuTlet  B«««1ier  SwTiae  B«Ttii,  A.  B.  (Welleiiey) 

The  Taconic  School  for  Girls 

Se:it  t.taLirifuJ    Uke  Ln.  Ihe    Ikr-^hir-:    itill-., 
Miss  LILIAN    tHXQM,  A.  11    (Uclls-ilryand  lirvia  M.^«r, 


BORDENTOWN  ME.1TARY  INSTITUTE 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  for  Ciri. 


40tb  y^ar 


aHm?(]}<fCii-ON-llLDS(l!f,  n,  V. 

Miss  Claka  C  FttLLRR,  Principal 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School     The  Bennett  School   For  GirU 


CuDt»rldr«i  Mm»,  For  Boyi^  a 4th  yi.Mr,  Conmc  «  years. 
CliA-^es  nfiiitcfi  iti  15,  l^iipik  CLintlnudiiKlv  'tnd'-T  suY.trvii^ioiT  q\ 
head  te.icber  rn  r^ci]  depArtmeni.  Bxc^li^tlOilftl  fiCilltlCt  for 
fitting  for  HirvATd.     [Ilijatriite4  caulfi£ue. 

^  r  A  S-i  *  ^r  HI' SKTT?l.  WoTi-.i-itcr. 

WAri*i*tt^r  Aj^^iifAmir  ah  id¥niiiirf*"f  a,Urii**chr*»i  :  mutfr 
W  UI  Cl^ICI    A^^lUCUiJ    ediicaitifi*.  coinpletc    e(lul|}ttiriit.    «othn- 

ts4aiii       JM-h!    «Hilli1pn»rS.     Sf*tiAl    lAt)^^^^**,     GyKimAilum,     -"^  Mcvtmn" 

Cuurtt,    AmplriHAl.    Cimler  TiacV.    T^tLi  vpu-.     C«tiikf:iw. 
D.  W.  ARERCROMBIE,  LL.D» 


(Near  Newkiryport.) 


Ma^sacmusitts,  Sou  til  B^eld^ 

Duinmef  Academy. 

CMintt  fiif  ^Bdlfiiiukl  iitidji'.  GyRUUttyni  ud  outiii<»r  «p<irtt:  InAtini?  atn  I 
tw3mintna'.  ^ta  Mctei  of  UbA.  Fm  il\uttr%ttd  cnErilof,  tddn^s  Fi.  K. 
GnOKGii,  Tresmrcr,  ^  FedenJ  B^veti  Raicm,  Mva, 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Miss  Hallos  School  for  Girls 

Ptttdie-li,  M.iM4chuMttx.        MiiH  MIR  A  H.  HALL»  Prini^ipjt. 
MAf^i^Actfi-sfc-rtiv,  Bux  A,  West  Ncwtou. 

Allen  SchooL 

A  school  ^n^  w hill e»oiT>e  boys  College  tirepar:itiDii.  Certiliate^ 
fiven.  Small  Junior  Dcpartmenl.  Athletic  OitectQT^  lUiutratfrd 
C'lUWfuc  dc»cTib«s  Tpeti^l  features. 

BT      IT    IT    C      MILITARY  ACADEMY 
1^   £#    Hr   O  MACONp  NO. 

U^-tt  equipped  in  Ltnifrd  >itntc^.    Only  one  wbtfsr  Sufjerimrnilrnl  iriil  Cmn 
mAfHUnt  *re  tKUhjjraf Itafct  iff  Weit  l^oint.  CoEEFiec  pnjia.tmoty  tori  btislnc^i 
CourMa.     Ltrge  Grvumt^,     S|il«tidlil  *tM*-tk  fictHtic*.     ^nil  Mr  citilf^iiL . 
B.   SI     .1..   IIOK  1#«,   3iM4*l>M«   M*. 

MiCBiCAN^  Orclurd  Ijke. 

The  Michigan  Millt^rr  AcA^mr 

Ideal  life.  If^inff  equipment.  Vrr^.,tjn  for  ill  Cful Iff et.  Htn5fl^lr*-Wl»e+ 
Cieiiyllie  mlllfmr^f  rramlnij.  :^i^»nirTriciil  iuthurt!.  Clran  atrawpb^E.  Njjt 
a  rrfi-rrn  *.:h.tt»L.  LAVMtt'j^CH  CAMERON  HULL,  Prtakleat  «»d 
rlnlmdrnt. 


Seventeenth  year.     Iltustraied  catalogue. 

^ilSS  MAY  F    BEKM£TT.  MHIb^oofc.  Diiuhcii  Qi^ut^tv,  H.  W 

sr.n  V o k K .  c r™ ,* » ; i  nn  h  u, Ki>^ 
New  Yoi-k  Military  Academy 

A  TrrtniL-al  Prrpairtlory'  Schoul  Frrpuff*  for  itic  urpat  &t^lliefHtl|^  ^liwil 
atid  for  hu^ne>t  life  It^^Autifully  kx  lint  III  th*  Hiulkon  Kivcr  UiyhlJinafc, 
i\ekf  Wvki  fioiiit^    For  csekIh  ifiie  Hpitly  to 

SKUAT^TlAUf  C  ptKh.li,  C  E.  SiUp«r(n|eQdcgti 

Ogoiitx  School  for  Yooog  Ladies 

Twenty  Jniniiics  from  FhiUdeltjhu*  two  hours  from  New  YorL. 
Tlie  l»te  Mr,  Jaf  Cookers  fin*  pmperty.    Tor  t^iirailiipa  addreu 
MJiS  Sylvia  Jk  Eastman,  Prtncspji],  OgfUTti  School  F,  O.,  Pa. 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  old  c  s  I  a  od  brtt  sc  h  ool  -  1  nstrv  ct  Ion  by  mai  1  ada  pted 
III   cvcr^'  une.     Ke^oriiiKcd  by  cuurLa  and   cducainrs. 
Eipericoced  ^tid  cumpeiEni  inatruciur^.    Tikea  spare 
linie    oTi}y.    Three    c«*unwj|'— Pre- 
pa ra  Eo^J^  Bits, inessi  C o H ei e .     Pre- 
pares  [oT    pmtcicc.     Will    b«ifcf 
vfnir  catidiEiejo   and  proipecLjt  in 
buainc^.     Studeiitiiand  graduates 
«VEr)whert.     Full  partkulara,  a»d 

Till  Spniue  CDrrenpaiidence  Scbwl  ^ 

o(  Law 

4«»  aaI«Mi«  Hjdt^  ih-irnh.  mwh. 


FOl 
BOTB 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL 

prepare!  for  Catlesei  *^^  Ttchnkil  School!.  Ranki^viih  iNe  Ki^Heft 
Kradv  tcjiootf  tn  Nev  Eetrland]  ircE  l>^  teaton  af  endowmenr  the 
tutilon  lienlr  NUD.  Rcv.  Uria  Webiltr,  M.A.,  Utei^t.Plymmth,  fi.  IL 


PHOTO-ENCHAVrNG  OR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Eapweirt  Etir*i  fntK  ftO  (■  #iJO  P«r  W««k 
ThcOnljr  Collt-tfe  Tn  ihc  vorld  wjvrn?  thnc  paying  prt^^«a(ein »  art 
ttUCttt  fiMrcc^&fully  Tnrii^f^iJ  by  the  IntrfnatlO&aL  AairKriatiun  t4" 
|biita-EllCra*Fr«  Anil  Ihc  I'hcrtr.erm)  herS^  AJsociiatlc^n  o1  Jlllfli  I*. 
Tcrma^tv  and  liUnif  ipei{,'>rndv?.  UnanKit-^  piniwd  !■  t*iHi  p«>- 
Unba,  Wrlfe  for  rJitnlilvue,  and  ifftifjt  iht  cf^rit  fq  ^AtA  >..^h 
itfe  ittrfrr<i/'r!fr  Adilr'^si 
ITirn«li  Callrfv  ef'  nKrtDKTMpfcf,  or      t  »tifi  Wj|h«»k  Ave., 

L.  u.  in^«Kl:i^. 


\lH#.  i      KtflAirbiiiii.  111. 
PpvBJdFni 
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The  Readrrs'  ,S«tvicc  gives  infnrmilion  ib&at  inTcuments 


THE     WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  "ptak  if,  to  undei^Und  it, 
to  reid  ic.  w  write  it*  Ihcre  ii  Uui 
be&i  ttiy. 

Vnu    must   heir   it 

ipakeq  c^irrccllvj  over 

and  over,  til  J  yoiir  e« 

know?  ii. 

t>a  tnuit  see  is  printedcor- 

I  Uy  till  your  eye  knows  it. 

Vju  miiVl  latk'it  aod  *nl;e 

A'i  this  can  be  ilone  lie  si 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined 
with 


Rosenttiars  Practical  Linguistry 

With  tills  mfthnd  ynu  Iniy  ft  proies*(]f  outright-  You  0*11 
him,.  Her  Hicak$  a%  you  chrK^a^,  £b«r]y  or  quickly  ;  when  you 
cho^tj^e,  night  or  diy  ;  fur  m  few  minulea  of  hmrs  at  a  tun** 

Aeiv  ttnt:  cm  lei^m  a  lor'ciicn  tanL'itJife  who  he  an  it  spi  ken 
(if  en  eiioogh  ;  and  by  iHi*  method  yon  can  hear  it  as  often  a* 
vou  like. 

The  method  ti.i»  been  f«ommeddtd  by  »ell  knrnsm  mem- 
bem  of  the  fjeiiUic*  of  ihe  follow  inj;  universities  and  crillen^r?  ; 
YaIc*  Coliimbfi,  Ch'ea.'o,  Brown,  Peimsylvjiiiia,  Bo^ton^ 
Princeton^  CornclU  Siy'icuset  MinficfioU*  Johns  Korkifi!;^ 
Vir|laii*  Co]oradQ>  Micliitanf  Fordhami  MiaohattiCii  Dc  La 
SdLtc,  Si.  Joupti'i.  St.  FrmclB  Xavicr. 

THE   LAINOUAOri-PMONE   METHOD 
9U  Metnrpdllt  BUi?.^  Braftdway  and  l6tli  St<.  IT,  T. 


jRU^'^CERTIFIED 


MIL 


^    $2,500   TO    $10,000    A    YCAIt 

krcpiccinj.    tJur  c..iiji.*  gf  1111.1I  in-trucii^.n  h  |irrri«r«d  .inJ 

Mi  actua  1  ^.yctiit,  frora  ajM-»<ik*]ft3ndpo{«it.  THW^RVOf 
ACCOUNTS,  Pa ACTICAL  ACCnUMTlNO.  aupitim;.  Com 
MitHClAL  Lw-^ho  B^iniClfKP.riNG  iF»d  Bu&i:*iN.s 
l''^ALTiC*--»l<Ied  ^^F  tnitructtve  indlvti,iuA]  enilcl^m  Jitid  luij 
Ci^tl^jB.    AU  iolJfiljf  pnctici^L    Sfttftr^cttQn  Tiuifiiiiteetl. 

^%^^^^^\K^^^'^^^^^^  ISfsTIl  tTE.  tne. 


Rudyard  Kipling's  b" 


mous 
B>oks 


indudbif 

"  Puck  of  PtMk'M  Mltr*  **  rH«  Pive  NgthtoM  * ' 

"  T trifles  Had  D/5ci9v*rfes  "    **7hc  Day* 3  W&rk  " 

*■  Vtmv^a  Stas  "  ''  jHmay  ittv^mioaa  " 

**  Thm  BruMhwood  Boy"  etc*^  etc. 

■re  publlilied  by 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

133-1 J7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  Yark 


THE  SIMPLEX  BINDER 


$2.50 


WILL  GROW  WITH  YOUR  RECORDS 
This  outfit  consisting  of 

I  5iniptex  Binder 

250  Sheet  A 

I  Set  of  lodeief        }     rwk    itlib   wdfir 

The  Simplex  is  the  nearest  to  a  solid  book  In 
t04>se  leaf.  No  PostsI  No  Rinf:sl  No  Bulky 
Eiackl  No  Leather  Thongs  to  break]  Holds 
any  number  of  sheets  securely^  60  Special 
and  Ledger  Forms  to  choose  from.  Write 
for  sample  sheets  and  catalog.  Any  sizes 
made  to  order. 

IHUNG  BROa  &  EVERARD, 

ManuFac  turinc  SUtion«ni 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Wild  Flowers 

of  the 

British  Isles 

By  H.  ISABEL  ADAMS 

A  book  for  all  who  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  an 
indispensable  guide  tobotanists, 
students  and  teachers.  Seventy- 
five  accurately  drawn  and  beau* 
tifully  painted  color  plates  illus- 
trate nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  British  wild  flowers,  and 
while  complete  in  a  scientific 
way,  the  author  has  here  pre- 
sented British  flora  so  simply  and 
charmingly  as  to  appeal  to  every- 
one who  loves  the  world  out- 
doors; all  superfluous  botanical 
terms  having  been  eliminated. 

Box€d,  $tO.S8  postpaid 

DOU8LEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
133-137  EAST  SIXTEENTH  ST..  NEW  yORKCfTY 


In  writiRf  to  idvejtiiefi  plcai*  meniioa  Tuf-  World'i  Wo  he 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLb 


Lei  lis  Raise 


The  difference  between  $7.50  and  I25.00  \  $3.oo  and  $30.00  ;  $10.00  and  $40.00  ;  and 
soon  up  tbe  line  13  the  proiten  difference  between  the  s.'ilanes  of  men  before  and  after 
receiving  I,  C»  S.  training, 

Ifsa/iifL  The  Internationnl  Correspondence  Schools  have  thousands  of  unsoUciteil 
letters  telling  of  exactly  snc^i  increases  in  salary  a»  a  direct  result  of  this  training. 
Every  nioutli  tliere  \b  an  average  of  300  men  who  voluntiirily  report  success  attained  Ibroni^li 
I.  C*  S,  training. 

Wouldn't  you  like  your  salary  raised  ?  WouMn*t  you  like  a  more  congenial  position  ? 
Wouldn't  you'like  to  be  successful  ?     Then  mark  the  coupon  to-day. 

Everything  nowa-days  is  oil  the  ri^c.  Clot  hi  nj^  costs  mort:  ;  the  butcher  cliargcs 
more  i  groceries  are  away  np.  And  the  end  ts  not  y^L  In  fact,  everything  is  going  up 
except  I  he  salfirics  of  untrained  men. 

*\  here's  always  &  good  paying  position  for  the 
i  rained  man.     You  know  I  hat. 

Then  why  not  let  the  L  C,  S.  help  ynu  ?  It 
doesn*t  matter  where  you  livcj  what  yon  du  for  a 
living,  or  how  little  schooling  you  may  ha%'e  had. 
If  you  can  read  and  write^  the  I,  C,  S,  has  a  way  to 
help  you  to  snccestt-^in  your  own  horned n  your 
spare  time— without  requiring  you  to  give  np  your 
present  |>osition.     Mark  the  coupon  to-day. 

The  L  C,  S.  method  will  quickly  enable  you  to 
earn  a  much  higher  salary  ui  the  occupaiion  of 
your  choice — just  as  it  has  already  enabled  thou- 
sands of  other  poorly-paid  but  ambitious  men 
to  succeed. 

During  August  294  students  vohmtarily  re- 
ported increase  m  salary  and  position  through  the 
help  of  the  I,  C  a 

Mail  the  coupon  to-day — the  I*  C.  S,  will 
gladly  explain  it  all  without  charging  you  a  penny, 

Bmmemherz  The  fiifsfness  of  this  Place  §m 


th'Tor* 
X 


PJciUR  tTpUJn,  wllhuut  fuMhi-r  {jtilltkliuu  i^l  inT  j>art, 
^  Which  i  hftve  iM*rii.-i  X 


h||«n  I  art  I  Wrlt«r 
WtirdQiT  Tr1iniii«r 

lILuBtfHior 
Cbil  ^prvl#* 

Tritne  .Hni  »upt. 
E!  I  i.<rt  tI  rl  nil 


EtvcLlchtltfK^npt. 
llecfaaih  lLii#Liit?«r 

SUtldpArf  Enrlnft-r 
Cirii  irBclnrrr 

ir^ffailKF*!  Unflt^AH 
IlrMr?  Fnvliivpp 


9tfMt*ad.II«.^ 


In  wfitinf  la  attvertiiefi  pleiH  mrncion  Thi  WciKui'a  Wumic 


POND'S  EXTRACT 

AFTER  SHAVING 


Soothing,  healing  and  delightfully  refreshing. 
Try  it  and  enjoy  an  after-shaving  luxury. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Pond's  Extract, 
The  Standard  for  60  Years, 

Sold  only  in  Original  Sealed  Bottles  ;  never  in  bulk, 

LAMONT.  CORLISS  &  CO.  Sole  Agpnli,  No.  78  Hi»d*on  Street.  New  Yorfe 


In  wntifig  to  idrenjiert  pLnie  meneloii  Th£  Worlp^a  Woke 
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THE  •  TALK-  OF-THE  -OFFICE 


And  go  In  1  ^itik  4eH^Ut'^—jinf*fftf  mttd  Cfe^fmirm. 


THE  SUBSCRIBING   3E.4SON 

During  the  next  three  months  the  chief  part 
of  the  whole  subscnptinn  business  of  the  year 
is  done.  In  Dccemljcr  several  thousand 
subscriptions  are  harniled  a  day.  Man}^ 
new,  many  old,  with  new  and  old  addresses^ 
a  complitatetl  aivd  difficult  ta^k  to  kee]i 
straight  in  all  its  details.  It  means  night 
work  on  the  part  of  scores  of  people,  and  this 
unusual  strain  also  means,  we  regret  to  say, 
increased  chance  of  errors. 

Each  year  we  study  tn  make  a  plan  to  get 
our    friends    to    renew    their    subscript t<jns 
ear  Iv- 
an  OFFER   FOR   PROMPTNESS 

If  you  will  send  your  renewal  at  once  (and 
request  it  in  your  letter  J  wc  will  send  you  with 


CoDOtqiOffCarnilJflr  190S 


our  compliments  a  copy  of  the  Country 
Li/e  Caiendar  jar  190S,  mounted  and  ready 
to  put  on  the  wall. 

The  calendar  will  be  sent  by  express,  or 
IKjstpaid  on  or  alnjut  December  jst^  in  plenty 
of  time  for  Christmas. 

This  Calendar  is  offered  to  any  one  who 
will  renew  before  his  subscription  expires, 
thus  saving  us  the  expenses  of  taking  the 
name  out  of  our  list  and  jmtting  ii  on  again. 

The  subscription  terms  are:  The  WorUVs 
Work,  $3  a  year^  two  ytars  for  S5;  Country 
Lsje  in  Amrfiai^  S4  a  year,  two  years  for  S6, 
or  The  Gar  den  Magazine — Farmings  $1  a 
year,  three  years  for  $2, 

Remember  that  in  all  rases  71ie  Country 
IJje  Calendar  must  be  asked  jar  when  the 
siibsrri/>tion  is  senl,  and  it  applies  to  all 
subscriptions  expiring  in  Novemljcr,  Decem- 
ber or  January  of  this  subscription  year. 

CBItlSTMAS  PREPAIUnOKS 

As  this  IS  being  written  the  final  touches 
are  being  put  on  the  Christmas  issues  of 
all  our  magazines. 

The  Country  Lije  in  America  Christmas 
Annual  will  be  as  usual  full  of  C(jlor  and 
holiday  s|*iri£,  and  a  beautiful  feature  is 
planned,  and  now  practically  complete,  for  a 
Country  Lije  Calendur  jor  1908,  printed  in 
delicate  colors,  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
calendar  that  one  purchases  in  the  stores  for 
a  dollar  or  more.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the 
December  issue,  and  we  think  will  find  a 
warm  welcome. 

The  Garden  Magazine — Farming  will  alsf> 
celeb nUe  and  vvill  jiublish  as  a  charming 
feature  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  New 
York   Flower  ^fission,  by  Jacob    A.    Riis* 

therefore  ^ve  sa)'  tliat  this  is  a  gotxl  lime 
to  take  advantage  of  our  olTer  to  join  the  Fi^c 
Dollar  Bill  Club,  all  of  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company's  magazines  for  a  I5  note. 

The  three  magazines  are  offered  in  the 
Five-Dollar  Bill  Club  Ijecause  \ve  feel  that 
readers  of  one  will  wish  to  be  readers  of 
alb  If  it  seems  desirable »  lunvever,  that 
the  magazines  should  be  sent  to  different 


THE    TALK    Ofi"    Tffl?    t*FPi€S 


iifldresse^t  we  are  willing  lo  make  the 
change  on  request.  In  order  in  Inkc  ad- 
vantage of  ibis  dibcnunt  the  subscriber 
should  mention   I  he  Five  Dollar  Jiill  Club. 

NEWS   STAND   SL  PPLlES 

We  have  many  ci)m|)laints  tlmt  The 
Wofld^s  Work  tan  nut  be  bought  at  the  news 
stands.  The  magJUine  is  not  reiumalile 
and  the  only  certain  way  to  get  it  through  a 


newb  siand  h  to  order  it  cleh%^ercd  regularly 
— or  subscrilje  direct,  ^3*00  for  a  full  year* 

tlBRARV   SALESRmiM 

The  publications  and  pic  lures  of  Doubie- 
day,  Page  &  Company  can  always  be  seen 
in  the  Librar>^  Salesroom,  on  the  ihird  tToor 
of  our  building,  133-137  East  i6th  Slreel, 
New  York  City.  This  Is  a  pleasant  place 
to  look  over  pleasing  books,  and  our  readers 
are  invited  to  call,  whether  they  come  to 
make  purchases,  or  to  examine  our  publU 
tatirjiis. 


lilE   NEW  CATALUtVlTK 

It  bus  been  a  long  job,  and  some  uf  our 
friends  who  have  written  for  ft  must  be  out  , 
of  patience  waiting,  bui  at  last  the  New ' 
Dci^criptive  Catalogue  of  all  Doublcday, 
Page  &  Company *s  books  is  ready  for  you,. 
and  will  be  sent  on  request.  We  have] 
u  mi  tied  from  its  pages  all  those  IwHiks  of  an  J 
oj>hemt'nd  character  which  no  lunger  live,! 
It  is  a  catalogue  of  live  books,  and  yet  il] 
contains  425  pages. 

DOUULKOAV,  Pa«k  &  Co.. 

133  East  1 6th  *^lrf;et,  New  Vtjrk  City. 
Please  send  rtie  a  copy  of  yaur  new  cauio^u 


Name  , 


Address, 
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TRIUMPH 

The  bookbinder'* s  Art 
The  Craft sman^s  Victory 

ST.   HUBERT  GUILD 

Prutnit 
In  the  Si.   Hubert  Art  Bindi ngs 
The    Only     Complete    IVorki     Of 

VOLTAIRE 

Qnfi  Qi  the  C^llectltjn  ctf  Art  BittdiiiK». 

New  translation  by  WILLIAM  F.  FLEMING  including  The  Notes 
of  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT,  Revised  and  Modernized.  A  Crhiqiie 
and  Biography  b\   THE  RT,  HON.  JOHN  MORLEY,  M,  R 


SMITMSPNIli    INSTITUTIDM 

tiilTED   STATES    NATIONAL   MUSEUII 

ilSMINOTON.  D.  t. 

Feb.  I,  i^^r. 

Secrclarjf,  ibe  Si.  Huberl  Guild 

uf  Art  Crai^wDci*. 
A1tn»if  OfaiiK 
Dear  Sir*: 

)vudiicuon  of  itwtny  oi  xht  r^re  and  be^ulifullv 
lx>it}id  b'taki  of  til <  Cdurt^  oT  t.tir»|j£,  iiud<:  by  the 
Si.  Humeri  Guild  wf  An  Cr^tijamcii.  wbkh  hin 
been  presented  ia  the  Natinn^l  Mui«uni  in  tt* 
-.  H>iue  !D  my  r^ueii  of  December  lotH,.  hits  Ar- 
rived Mlely. 

[  be  A  to  assure  yuu  th^i  the  Mu&?uin  ^^eaiLy  afi- 
precUirA  ihiB  ^eneroue,  fjjTt  fruiii  ilie  Guild  ind 
trrjtiQgemcnifl  ^iil  at  aiti  e  be  ii^^de  ta  pLace  tliiD 
bifidiniis  nn  exbibition  in  ibe  Diviairrn  of  Grapbii 
An%.  where  Ihty  wlU  be  ivjiilahle  fr>r  iiupectinn 
bv  all  who  Arr  interMted. 

Verj  rrspectfully  yoiiri^ 

(fifoed)  R.  RATHBtN. 

AuiiTMnt  Secri'tflTv, 
iticbarGeof  Natioinat  Muteynk. 


Aiheiam  and  Fanaticism  are  I  he  mo  poles  of  a  Universe 
of  Confiislon  and  Horror  The  narrow  ifirie  of  Virtue  is 
lietween  these  two.  March  with  n  firm  srep  in  that  path. 
Believe  in  GOD  and  do  good. — Volt  At  re. 


Between  two  Servmits  of 
Humanity  who  appeared 
Eighteen  Hundied  Veats 
apart,  there  is  *  mysterious 
Relation. 

—  Victor  Hugu. 

VoJiaire  will  always  be 
legarded  as  the  greatest  marv 
iu  literature,  r^f  modern 
times,  and  perhaps  even*  of 
all  times. 

— GorrHE. 


Voltaire  was  the  most  vir- 
tuous man  of  hts  ape.  Vol 
taire  was  the  be*.t  Christian 
of  his  lime  — Ei>ouAKD  de 
P  o  M  P  E  R  y  .  French  Biog- 
raphe r  of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire's  Letters  are  wit- 
tier than  any  other  Letters 
iR  the  world.  For  light ueAs. 
swiftness,  j^raue,  sponianelly 
you  can  iind  no  second  to 
them  at  however  long  an  in 
tervaL  —  Rt,  Hon,  John 
Mo  R  LEY. 


SPECIAL 

We  also  want  to  acquaint  you  with 
our  Rare  and  Artistic  Book  Plate  Dt 
partment.  We  will  therefore  send  you 
absolutely  FREE  fifteen  beautiful  ex 
amples  designed  by  M.  HoGEBooM. 
These,  we  know,  will  both  inteiesi  and 
deligKt  you.     Mail  coupon  to  day. 


Each  volume  i^  bound   differently.      Each  binding^    b 
a  history  in  itself,  reproducing  the  rnosi  sotnpluous  de- 
signs of  the  Great  Masters  of  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeei^ih  Centuries.     This  set  of  binding* 
i>  the   most    unique    and   extensive  endeavor   of 
modem  times^  to  adequately  present  this   Fasci- 
nating  Art.     Send  at  once  ai^d  gel  the  facsi 
mile  deigns    of  the  St.  Hubert  Art  Bind- 
ings in  Tieautiful  pamphlet  form.  FREE, 


and  full  information  of 
Guild's  Publication*, 
pagei*,  etc, 

St  Hubert  Guild 

Work-Shops 

Akron 

Ohio 


Sl    Hubt-rt 
Specimen 


w,w„ 
i^iiU^i 

i(l.trl<-'>lHH|F-<. 


pu^llotlluiit,       tcvnHhrt 


Naws 


Aiji»itscs... 


The  iattii  Lnjuki  mU  iravd  jnd  htOfrafhy  may  br  tibtained  Lhmugh  tht  Rr^Jn,-*'  St-rvice 


THE  WORLD   OF    FINANCE 

In  this  department  «r  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions  relating  to  investments  that  seem  to  he  of  general  inierest.  We 
cannot  act  as  a  rating  agency.  Questions  of  distinctly  ifidivtdttal  interest  we  shall  reply  to  by  letter^  hiU  these  are  as  welcome 
as  those  to  which  the  answers  will  be  of  wider  sen' icr.  All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  The  Readers*  Service,  The 
World's  Work,  New  York.     All  letters  must  be  signcl. 


7(>. — Manhattan.  Q.  I  am  a  business  woman,  earning 
a  good  income,  and  saving  money.  I  have  $12,000  which 
I  want  to  invest  in  a  business-like  way,  where  it  has  a  chance 
to  grow,  yet  is  not  likely  to  be  lost.  Would  you  advise 
investing  it  in  Southern  Pacific  common  stock?  If  not, 
what  alternative  would  you  suggest? 

A.  Southern  Pacific  common  at  its  j^rescnt  prices  is  an 
attractive  risk  for  a  business  man.  or  for  anyone  who  knows 
enough  about  investments  not  to  be  alarmed  in  case  of  wide 
fluctuations,  |>ossible  shaq>  breaks,  the  trials  oT  Govern- 
ment pn).secution,  R^al  or  threatened,  and  the  many  other 
vicissitudes  that  the  stockholders  of  this  company  and  the 
Union  Pacific  may  encounter.  In  the  long  run,  the  stock 
will  prove  valuable.  We  do  not  advise  it  now  for  a  woman's 
investment. 

We  much  prefer  Southern  Pacific  preferred.  Great 
Northern,  Union  Pacific  preferred,  or  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  all  likely  to  be  much  slower,  in  case  the  market 
turns  strong;  but  "they  have  a  stability  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  common  lacks.  If  you  went  into  Southern  Pacific 
preferred,  your  investment  would  give  you  S700  per  annum 
in  dividends,  and  leave  vfm  Si, 000  of  your  capital  in  the 
bank,  as  a  starter  for  a  new  account. 

80. — PiTTSBURC.  Q.  Why  do  you  advise  against  the 
purchase  of  Steel  stocks  at  the  i>resent  time?  Do  you 
think  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  the  steel  business? 

A .  Our  advice  alxmt  caution  for  the  steel  stocks  was  given 
several  months  ago,  but  it  is  e(iually  pertinent  to-day,cxcept 
that  prices  of  the  stocks  arc  lower.  Frankly,  wc  Ix'lieve 
that  the  bigger  steel  mills  are  now  filling  oniers  much 
faster  than  the  new  orders  are  being  received.  We  there- 
fore lo<ik  for  a  recession  in  earnings  in  igoS.  In  part,  the 
check  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  railn)ad  buying:  but  in 
part  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  V.  S.  Steel  has  not  wholly 
satisfied  its  customers  as  to  the  (juality  of  the  rails,  etc., 
delivered. 

There  are  sevrral  thing>  the  matter  with  the  steel  business 
if  by  that  you  itu-an  the  l'.  S.  Steel  corporation.  First, 
it  is  over-(  apitalize<l;  sctond,  it  has  not  pnxluccd  tlie  same 
•  juality  of  g<K><l.s  that  its  mills  j)n)(luced  when  independent; 
thini,  it  has  signally  failed,  in  .spite  of  enormous  protection 
and  spe«  ial  rales  o-i  (•\|>()rt>,  to  make  a  market  abroad  in 
competition  -viih  (lermany.  H<-ljTium.  and  Knpland. 
What  it  may  i|<»  it"  the  tarilT  i-  revised  ma\  l»e  left  to  your 
imagination. 

Si.-  Hk.u.ij  -.n  (,).  J  li..\f  ..  i>i...  I  ..|  ill,  |.i^;.; 
lollateral  trii-t  |)..::<!>  ..f  ilic  1 -1. •:'... i<  .im!i  M- t:'.;.nlii"in. 
wlii*  h  show  Tin-  a  l.i._r  |.)-;s.  ^h.i!l  I  -><  1!  i!^t -n,  or-  liar^.g  «in  > 
If  tlii^  . 'Mnjian;,  l.n  .il. -,  what  <!■ .  J  ^.••.  l". -r  r:iy  !>.  .!i<k  .'  Ha-, 
it  any  \alue  at  all  f 

A.   W'e  a«l\i^r  >'>■:  •.,  IimI.I  \..ii;-  luMul'.  »\cri  th«.iii:h  you 
mi'^ht   gft    tli<-:ii    ',.,■'-.    .  ;:.a;.«T  |.ii(  r  (.u   it"   ^ou   .^.)i.i   ilirm 
now.      I'r<>l)al>!\    ;.  ■ »  :    '\  i.:;<l    noi    ln\e  »li.    i<.uiaiir  to  bir- 
them    at    tliai    ;i".i.-.      It     i'-.-    1  ir.er!)or-)!i:_'!i  M.-t ropolitaii 
( 'omj'arr.  i-  <li—  >■•.  <  .j.  .  j'  a.  ;■  \o!w:t.i;:i\  or  !»v  p  -  <  i\»T-liii». 
it   sri-iii-  ti.  \i  .  liiat   1';   -r  ^..!l"l-  -a:;!   '..■  wonli  .1.  n:ii.  !:  as 
they  evi  r  -.M  lor.      'I-.v  .,..    s.-,  ■;.•,  <!  !o    S;..-..  >  of  ihr  ^lo.  V. 
of  tlie  >;:l.v..iv    {• .-  ......   >■,   .;•■     of  !,..;i.l-.      'I'!. at    Mo,  k   i^ 

extremi  ly  vaiii.T-.:.  I;  ..i;-  «  .i^i:-.-  r-.i.-p.  :  ,' ;  in  divi.lrnd-. 
If  it  pays  .,'  ,  .  tli.ii  j..i ..     ;',i    in-,  v-  >•!  o;-,  \our  Ih.ikI-. 

82.-  MoMTi.M,  M  W 'i.,i  i-.  ;.oiii  oj.inion  of  ( "hi,  .lu- -. 
Milwaukee  \  ^l.  r.i..l  (0111:1  on  Mo.  k  at  the  ].re.-.cut 
time?  Is  th<-:e  any  ict-^oii  v  1^.\  it  should  riot  again  mII  at 
its  former  higli  jui.c^  I-  tin  n-  an\-  oiIut  .Motk  wbith 
you  would  rei  ommcnd  in  prrtir*  lu  t- -• 

.1.  Since  the  publication  of  the  annu.d  report,  we  ha\e 
come  to  the  loiulusion  that  St.  Paul  lommon  st«Kk  i^  not 
the  kind  of  investment  that  we  would  eare  t«>  recommend  to 


the  conserx'ative  investor.     The  main  reasons  for  this  art 

.summarized  as  follows: 

I'irst.  An  immense  amount  of  new  stock  has  been 
authorized  and  issued  to  carry  on  the  construction  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Extension.  This  stock  has  not  been  digested 
by  the  public,  and  wc  see  no  signs  that  it  will  be  so  digested 
in  the  near  future. 

Second.  This  Pacific  (?oast  Extension  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  it  to  have  the  same  chance  of  success  that 
attendwi  the  building  of  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northeni 
Pacific,  or  even  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
line,  and  its  grades  are  high,  in  addition  to  which  it  wiU 
comi)ete  with  the  Northern  Pacific  sharply  almost  its 
whole  length. 

Thini.  There  is  go<xi  reason  to  lielieve  that  three  or 
four  of  the  strongest  directors  of  the  company  ha\-c  lost 
heavily  in  the  market  during  the  past  year,  and  are  not  now 
in  a  |K>sition  to  be  of  use  to  the  company  financially. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  prefer  cither  the 
Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  or  Great  Northern, 
preferred. 

83. — St.  Paul.  Q.  Why  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  stock, 
which  only  pays  6%  a  year,  selling  at  around  j  70.  while 
C}reat  Northern,  Pennsylvania,  Union  Pacific,  St.  Paul. 
and  others  of  our  best  6%,  7%,  and  even  10%  railn^ad 
stocks  sell  bi'low  130? 

.1.  The  main  reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fait 
that  the  Canadian  Pacific  b  located  in  Canada,  while  the 
other  railroads  have  been  exposed  to  both  Federal  and 
state  influences  that  have  seriously  affected  their  stocks 
during  the  past  year,  and  which,  in  all  probability,  ^ili 
seriou.sly  curtail  their  earnings  during  the  coming  year. 
As  you  pR)bably  know,  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission 
is  a  bn)ad-guage  alTair,  which  consults  the  rights  of  the 
railroads  quite  as  much  as  it  consults  therightsof  the  jKoplf. 

The  second  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  st(H~k<. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Stork 
is  almost  entirely  owned  in  England  and  Canada,  and  ha^ 
not  been  shaken  out  by  political  and  market  developments 
here. 

The  third  reason  lies  in  the  fad  that  an  e.xtra  dividerni 
of  i''(  was  paid  this  past  year  out  of  land  sales.  It  i^ 
under>tood  that  this  extra  dividend  will  be  tx)ntinue<l  an«i 
enlarged  as  lime  goes  on.  Canadian  Pacific  must  >.< 
regarderl  as  at  lea.si  a  7%  stock,  and  not  a  6%  stock.  .«> 
you  intimate. 

S4.  HosroN.  Q.  Would  you  buy  a  Wock  of  Erie  not^v 
l)ayal)le  in  Aj>ril,  1008,  and  selling  at  04 J  to  9O?  I  want 
to  liave  something  that  matures  early  in  i(>o8,  as  T  lake  a 
holi<lay  in  June  of  that  year,  and  would  like  a  short  terrr. 
in\(>tmenl  that  will  fall  due  in  .^pril. 

A.  We  <lo  not  iK-lieve  that  the  Erie  notes  arc  the  rijjh: 
kind  of  ^eturiiy  for  you  to  buy.  They  are  more  suitai'!? 
for  a  banker  than  for  a  private  investor.  Thev  \sri\\  W 
])ai('  unless  .some  form  or  ])hase  of  bankrupt<y  inter>enev 
l»nt  in  that  «  a^e  you  would  have  to  wait  for  your  inonev. 

Would  you  noi  do  better  to  take  stnmger  notes,  inatunrc 
a!)out  trif  -a:ne  time?  We  not«*  that  you  tan  gel  a  bl'^^ 
of  ('l)i.au...  Ro.  k  I.slainl  \-  Pacific  4^%  n<»tfs,  payabU- :r 
.Vpril,  Kj  ..^.  .md  \ielding  0*^7.  Miss<»uri  Parifu:  is  to  is>uf 
5'.->  j>a\al.le  in  Ithmary.  The  U.  S.  Rubber  Comi>anv'> 
:^'s  are  j)a\abie  in  Manh.  and  will  yield  you  nearlv  'j'^t- 
We  think  you  would  lind  them  more  suitable  than  the 
I"rie  notfs.  If  you  do  not  like  notes,  you  can  l<K>k  through 
tlie  JMtnd  Via.  .md  inid  a  <afe  is.sue  of  bonds  that  maiuit 
Me\t  year,  but  your  i)anker  might  have  some  difficulty  in 
netting  an  April  Ujnd  f«.r  you,  as  the  market'is  kept  pretty 
\M'll  I  lean  (1  up  of  the^r  maturing  iKmds,  which  are  rraD} 
l.)ankerj>'  .-eiuritie^  more  than  investors'  bonds. 


k 


Special  Investment  Circulars 

V/e  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  any  of 
the  following  investment  circulars.  We  request  that  in  writing  for 
any  of  these  circulars  the  numbers  be  designated.  This  will  insure 
the  prompt  forwarding  of  the  circulars  by  us,  and  will  make  it 
certain  that  each  individual  receives  exactly  what  he  asks  for* 


Listed  Railroad 
Bonds 

(No,  J2) 


Convertible 
Bonds 

(No.  31) 

Short  Term 
Notes 

(No.  39) 


This  circular  describes  12  Railroad  Bonds  listed 
upon  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange*  We  have  ar- 
ranged these  bonds  into  four  groups,  beginning 
with  those  that  are  suitable  investments  for  persons 
dependent  upon  income,  and  concluding  with  semi- 
speculative  bonds.  We  also  give  the  high  and  low 
prices  since  January  I  ^  1 906. 

Many  well-informed  investors  are  not  familiar 
with  all  of  the  details  covering  this  form  of  invest- 
ment The  4th  Edition  of  our  8-page  circular  ex- 
plains these  details,  and  describes  practically  all  of 
the  Convertible  Bonds  now  upon  the  market 

Our  10-page  circular  (9th  Edition)  describes 
practically  all  of  the  Short  Term  Notes  now  upon 
the  market  We  furnish  also  a  list  of  quotations 
giving  the  approximate  prices  at  which  some  of 
the  more  attractive  issues  are  now  selling. 


We  desire  to  state  that  it  is  our  policy,  based  upon  many  years' 

experience,  to  give  the  same  prompt  and  careful   attention    to  a 
$i,ooo  investment  as  to  a  $50,000  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers, 

William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York* 


Xhc  Kc&dciV  Serrke  fites  kfonaation  ibouc  inTutmenU. 
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Position  of  tlie 

SECURITIES 

MARKETS 


Q 


UALIFIED  experts  are  agreed 
tKat  the  present  position  of  the 
investment  securities  markets  affords 
a  better  opportunity  to  advanta- 
geously  purchase  high-grade  bonds  than  for 
several  years  past,  and  an  opportunity  not 
likely  to  occtir  again  for  several  years 
to  come. 

It  u  a  fact  that  at  thii  time — ovmg  to 
existing  monetary  conditions— most  of  the 
high-grade  investment  issues  may  be  pur- 
chased from  5%  to  15%  CHEAPER 
than  heretofore,  while  it  is  easily  demon- 
strable that  nearly  all  of  these  same  securities 
are  actually  SAFER,  to-day.  than  ever 
before. 

In  conformity  with  the  present  low  range  of 
prices,  we  offer  seasoned  Municipal,  Rail- 
road and  Public  Utility  Bonds  and  Notes 
of  the  highest  investment  character  to  yield 
From 

i%  to  1% 

— securities  which  we  can  recommend  for 
their  safety  and  marketability  ^available  in 
denominations  of  $500,  $  1 ,000  and 
$5,000. 

Investors  are  invited  to  address  our  nearest 
office  for  suitable  offerings.  We  will  include 
a  comprehensive  pamphlet  entitled  "  Posi- 
tion of  the  Securities  Markets,"  being  reprint 
of  an  article  from  the  North  American 
Review. 

Ask  for  pamphlet  F*8  and  state 
amount  available  for  investment, 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

BANKERS 


NEW    YORK 

49    W.11    Streel 

CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 

1429    Cliotnut   St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


152    Monroe   StT«l       424  Calif  o  r  ni*  Street, 


Buy  Income 

The  present  affords  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  obtain  bonds  for  in- 
vestment yielding  5?o  to  b%  income 
with  rare  chance  of  appreciation  in 

market  value* 

We  offer  Bonds  of 
Northern   Westchester   Securities    Co. 

owning  and  controlling  Gas,  Street 
Car  and  Ligrbnng  Plants  serving  an 
area  embracing  about  three-quarters 
of  Westchester  County »  the  most 
rapidly  developing  suburb  of  Greater 
New  York 

Write  for  particular i  of  S'^o  ffold  bonil«^ 
map  «nd  compariton  of  earning*^ 
showing  rapid  growtli  of  territory 
•erved  by  this  company 

Eyer  &  Company 

Bankers 
37  Wall  Street  New  York 


INVEST  NOW 

Careful  and  conservative 
investors  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  present  market  to 
buy    the     best     bonds     and 

stocks. 

New  York  50-ycar  Gold  4  |.2's 

Boston  30-ycar  4's 

Lake  Shore  Gold  4's.  1931 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Gold 

4  \'Th  1922 

and  other  high-grade  invest- 
ments now  return  a  larger 
income  than  usuaL  Send  for 
bond  list  and  our  book, 
''How  to  Invest/' 

ADAHS  &  CO. 


13  Congress  Street,   BOSTON.   MASS. 


In  writing tu  advcfttters  picatc  t&eation  The  Would'*  WqitK 
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We  offer,  subject  to  prior  sale,  the  foltowing 

SAFE  AND  REMUNERATIVE 

Investments,  consisting:  of  blocks  of  bond  issues,  most  of  which  have  been 
tested  by  time  and  by  the  stringent  requirements  of  our  **  Serial  Plan/' 

$50,000  VULCAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Total  issue  8140,000 :    Secured  on  modern  steel  lake  steamship  which  cost  $280,000. 
We  are  unable  to  find  a  single  record  of  default  in  either  principal  or  interest  on 
bonds  Fccured  by  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Circular  No.  608'.  Price  to  net  5%. 

$10,000  COEUR  D'ALENE  &  SPOKANE  RAILWAY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

Total  issue  $500,000:    Secured  on  all  the  properties  of  the  Company,  including  34 
miles  of  main  track,  built  at  a  coFt  of  $27,000  per  mile  and  bonded  at  the  very  con- 
servative rate  of  $14,700  per  mile.    Earnings  amount  to  many  times  the  interest 
charges  of  this  bond  issue. 
Circular  No.  522.  Price  to  net  5%. 

$10,000  CALIFORNIA-WESTERN  RAILROAD  &  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Original  issue  $445,000:  Already  paid  off  under  our  serial  plan,  $41,000.  Security 
consisting  of  timber  lands,  railroad,  wharf  and  equipment,  conservatively  valued  at 
$1 ,457 .000.  Payment  of  principal  and  interest  guaranteed  by  $5,000,000  corporation. 
Circular  No.  605.  Price  to  net  5i%. 

$100,000  J.  L  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 

Total    issue  $3,500,000:    Total   assets   of  Company    about    $12,000,000.     Average 
annual  income  for  the  last  five  years  $887,900.    The  company  has  pledged  to  the 
Trustees  as  additional  collateral,  good  secured  notes  and  bills  receivable  equal  to 
one  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  the  bonded  debt. 
Circular  No.  600.  Price  to  net  5!%. 

$30,000  ILLINOIS  MffiLAND  COAL  COMPANY 

Total  issue  $800,000:  Secured  by  operating  coal  mines  and  over  40,000  acres  of 
"No.  5  Illinois  Vein"  coal,  valued  conservatively  at  $2,600,000.  Company  has  ten- 
year  contract  for  sale  of  large  portion  of  its  product  to  Chicago  Edison  Co., 
Commonwealth  Electric  Co.,  and  Peabody  Coal  Co.  at  an  assured  profit.  Sink- 
ing fund  at  5  cents  per  ton  on  basis  of  tonnage  owned  is  sufficient  to  pay  off  the 
bonded  debt  12  times  over. 
Circular  No.  578.  Price  to  net  6%. 

$20,000  WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN  COMPANY. 

Original  issue  $1,100,000:  Already  paid  off  under  our  serial  plan  $140,000.  The 
company's  net  assets  have  been  valued  at  about  3  J  times  the  amount  of  the  bonds. 
Circular' No.  553.  Price  to  net  6%. 

$25,000  SOUTH  CHICAGO  LAND  &  DOCKS. 

Total  issue  $225,000:  Secured  on  about  40  acres  of  dock  property  on  the  20-foot 
(  hannel  of  the  Calumet  Rive-,  valued  by  us  at  over  $600,000.  Pavment  of  interest 
and  taxes  protected  by  deposit  with  the  Trustee  of  high-grade  listed  railroad  bonds. 
Circular  Xo.  602.  Price  to  net  6%. 

$50,000  CLEVELAND  FURNACE  COMPANY 

Total  issue  $900,000:     Secured  on  all  the  properties  of  the  Company,  whose  net 
assets  to  secure  this  bond  issue  are  $2,732,000.    Earnings  for  the  past  year,  with 
only  half  the  Company's  plant  in  operation,  were  $452,261,  or  over  six  times  the 
averaj^e  annual  recjuireinents  for  both  principal  and  interej^t. 
Circular  Xo.  604.  Price  to  net  6%. 

Circulars  and  full  information  supplied  promptly  on  request. 

Peabod^Honthteling  &Co. 

(E*Ubllshed  1868) 

181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

In  wridng  to  advertisers  pleise  mention  The  Wobia's  Work  ;  ' 
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INVESTMENTS  IN  BONDS 

were  never  more  attractive  than  at  present,  because : 

Bonds  were  never  before  obtainable  at  such  low  prices 
in  prosperous  times. 

Corporations  whose  bonds  are  available  and  constitute 
safe  investments  have  never  before  made  better  earnings. 

Recent  statutory  restrictions  sustained  by  public  opinion 
insure  improved  corporate  administration* 

AH  present  tendencies  indicate  a  gradual  but  steady  ad* 
vance  from  the  existing  low  price  level. 

Through  our  Statistical  Department  we  shall  be  glad  to 
furnish  you  the  fullest  information  concerning  any  security  in 
which  you  may  contemplate  investing. 


FiSK  &  Robinson 

35  Ced«r  StTMt.  HEW  YORK  135  Adam.  Street,  CHICAGO 


I 


28  Bute  Street,  BOSTOlf 


4^ 

i 

CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 

Special  circular  describing 
all  the  current  issues,  giv- 
ing prices  and  yields,  and 
showing  prices  stocks  must 
pass    to     show    a     profit 
through    conversion,  with 
method    for  finding    such 
conversion  prices^  sent  on 
request,                                            j 

IRedmondaCfL 

505  Chestnut  St.,  PliiUdelphia. 

31  Pine  St.,                         New  York. 

1 
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COM 

PAHY 
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■ 

Capital $i,ooo,ooa 

I                        Surplus soo.ooo                      1 

■ 

Undivided  PROFTTS    .     .         926»ooo                       | 

■ 

Resources 

ft 

.      .       29,000,000 

1 

oieecTORs 

STEPHEN    BAKER,  Pr*». 
Bmnk  Qf  MvnhAttJin  Co.,  N,V. 

INTEREST  PAID 

■ 

SAMUEL    ii,    ilAVNH,  Prei, 
SeabcMird  Natl  Bunk.  N.  V. 

ON  DEPOSITS 

■ 

EDWIN  M.  BLLKLtV, 

Spenecr  Trs5k  4Co..  hi.  Y. 
JAM1::S    a    CANNON,    V.  Pf«*, 
Fourth  NatH  Bank,  N.  ¥. 

^1 

of    individuals,    firmSj 

■ 

EUMUNU    C    CUN VERSE, 

President,  N.  V. 
HKNKY  P.  DAMSON.  V- Pre*. 

and  corporations— Funds 

Pint  NatH  B«nk,  N.  V, 

WALTER   E.   FRIiW.  V.  Pres. 

so   deposited    can   be 

Corn  exchange  Bank,  fi,  V. 

FRHDKKICK  '1 .  FLVSKELL.  V.  Pns. 

withdrawn  at  any  time, 

IlllnoJs  Trust  &  Sbv,  Bk., Chicago 

A.    iJAinciN    !n:PDi:RN.Pre*, 

on      demand,     together 

ChaB«Nat*1  Bank.N.Y. 

7                       ^ 

TJhiMAS    W.     I.  A  MONT, 

with   the  accrued   in- 

Second Vice  Pros.  pN.V, 

G  A  T IC  S   W .    U  cl  I A  K  R  A  H ,  Pr«J. 

terest. 

Mechanics'  Nat'l  Bank,  N.  V. 

Kn{;AR    L.    MARSTON. 
Blatr&  Co..  Bankers,  N.V. 

The  vast  financial  in- 

G K  o  R  <.;  E    w     F  [■:  K  ic  r  N  s . 

J.P.norffandtCo.,N.Y. 

\\lUAA^^  }\.    Ptiin  KR,  ProB. 

terests    represented     by 

Chemtcal  Nat*]  Bank.N.Y. 

DANIEL  G.  REED,  V.  Prei. 

the    directorate    of    this 

Liberty  Nat'l  Bank.  N.  Y. 

EIJWARD   F.   SWJNNEY,  Pr*S, 
PI rst  Nat '  1  8a n k .  K anMa City. 

Company   offer   an    un- 

JOHN  r.   THOMPSON, 
Vice  President,  N.  Y, 

equivocal    assurance    of 

GIIJIERT  G.  THORNE,V.Pre«. 
Nat'l  Park  Bank.  N.Y. 

sound  business  manage- 

EI > W  AR  D  TV  \\  NSE  N  D    Pre*, 

Iniporters  &  Traders  Nat.  Bank,  N,Y. 

ment. 

ALBERT  IE  WlfHUX.  V,  Pre*. 

Cbase  Nat'l  Bank,  N- V. 

S  A  \t  I  -  K  L    WiK )  L  V  EliTON.  Pre». 

Out  of  town  accounts 

Oallatln  Nat'l  Bank^  N.V. 
EDWARD  I'.   C.  VOUNG.  Pp«»* 

solicited. 

Ptr»t  Nat'l  Bank.  JarMy  City. 

1 

Inquiries  are  invited  as  to  the  Company's  functions 

1 

■ 

as  Executor,  Administrator,   and   Guardian;  as  Fiscal 

1 

1 

Agent,  and  as  Trustee  for  Individuals  and  Corporations. 

1 

^^^^^^.                          If  ym  want  to  be  put  in  touch  with  ufe  inTcttmenci,  iik  the  Readeri'  Scrrice 

^K 
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What  is  the  Best  hivestment?  . 
It  is  one  that  grows. 

Government  Reports  and  our  statistics  covering  a  period  o(  70  years  show 
that  Centrally  Located  Business  Properties,  in  aadition  to  paying  5%  to 
7%  on  owner's  money,  have  a  steady  and  persistent  growth  in  earning 
capacity  and,  through  that,  in  value,  thus  owners  enjoy  a  constantly  in- 
creasing yield  on  a  constandy  growing  principal. 

We  divide  this  class  of  property,  Centrally  Locatea  Store  and  Office  Buildings* 
into  Units  for  your  investment. 

Each  Unit  receives  its  proportion  of  earnings  and  increase  value. 

These  properties  are  not  and  never  can  be  mortgaged. 

The  fact  that  Units  are  accepted  by  National  and  Savings  banks  as  security 
for  loans  proves  their  substantial  and  dependable  character. 

SenJ  at  once  for  circulan  6  and  7,    giving    ttalUtics 
in  varhuM  cities  an  J  JeiaiU  of  Unit  Omnenhip  Method. 

The  Trustee  Securities  Co. 


The  Tniatee  Company.  Seacde 
The  Trustee  ComiMuijr,  Loe  Angeles 
The  Trustee  Company.  Spokane 


No.  1  WaU  Street, 
New  York  City. 


The   Story  of   Banking 
by  Mail 

ind  the  reasons  why  lliis  Uvor^ 
ably  known  xavm^  bank 
pays 

4  Per  Cent  Interest 
are  graphical  ly  told  in  a  new  book  we  have 
jiiAt  publinhed.     ItwUl  be  hem  free  to  any 
one  hteresited  in  this  subject.     Please  ask 
for  Book  '*  W" 

Clevelanb 
XTrust  Company 

Capital.  $2,500,000.00 
Surplui.  $2,500,000.00 

Scvcnty-threc  Thousand  Depositors. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


In  writiiig  to  adrertiters  please  mention  The  World's  Work 
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SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 

We  offer,  at  prices  to  net  the  investor  5%  and 
upward,  a  choice  list  of  conservatively  issued  Gas, 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  Bonds,  secured 
on  established  properties  earning  from  twice  to 
three  times  their  fixed  charges  and  constantly  grow- 
ing in  value. 

These  companies  are  controlled  and  operated 
by  the  National  Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company, 
N.  Y.,  and  their  issues  are  further  strengthened  by 
the  National  Company's  Guarantee  of  principal  and 
interest,  endorsed  on  each  bond. 

Our  experts  have  carefully  investigated  and  ap- 
proved the  physical  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Companies  and  the  legality  of  their  issues. 

We  especially  recommend  these  bonds  to  in- 
vestors who  seek  a  sound,  conservative  medium  for 
investment  at  good  interest  and  ffee  from  specula- 
tive influences. 
For  Small  Investors: 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  $500  denominations 
and  special  provision  has  been  made  for  small 
amounts. 

Circulars  and  full  information  on  request. 
Correspondence  invited. 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO. 

BANKERS 
30  Pine  Street,  New  York 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  jour  present  investments  the  Readers'  Service  will  recommend  reliable  investment  houaet 
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The 

Investors'  Library 

A  series  of  five  practical  handbooks  for 
security  investors,  uniform  m  style  and 
bindings  and  co%'ering  several  fields  of  stock, 
bond  and  other  security  investments. 

The  Art  of  Wall  Street  Investing 

By  John  Moody 
This  book  covers  the  genenai  subject  of 
WaJl  Street  inventing,  in  an  attractive  and 
popular  form,  and  in  siich  a  way  as  to  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  (ndividual  in- 
vestor as  well  as  to  the  banker  and  broker. 
Pric  e  $  1 ,00  n  e  t ;  Ik  t  o  deli  vered* 

The  Pitfalls  of  Speculation 

By  Thomas  Gibson 
Thi»  TOlume  deals  e^sclusively  with  mar- 
ginal speculatioui  and  anal  jj^es  in  a  clear 
And  Bimple  manner  the  causes  of  failure 
in  speculation,  with  a  suggestion  as  to 
remedies.  Its  examples  are  drawn  from 
observations  of  actual  accounts.  Price 
$t  00  net ;  li.io  delivered. 

The  Investor's  Primer  By  John  Moody 
A  complete  guide  for  the  security  investor. 
Both  descriptive  and  explanatory  of  tneih- 
odSf  customs  and  rules  in  judging  and  deal- 
ing in  aecurities.  Price  $1.50  net;  %\.hi 
delivered* 

{in  ^rfartiHim) 

Mining  Investments  and  How  to  Judge 

Them,  By  Francis  C.  Nicholas,  Ph.D. 

Enables  the  prospective  investor  to  so 
apply  rules  of  analysis  to  a  mining  propo- 
sition as  to  avoid  the  condition^  of  ri'^k 
and  danger  frequently  attending  this  form 
of  investmenL  Price  $1.50  net;  $1,62 
delivered. 

{in.  jfifrf^rafiffit^  r€ady  iharfiy) 

The  Cycles  of  Speculation 

By  Thomas  Gibson 
Studies  price  changes  and  cycles,  discus^ses 
the  difference  hetween  tnechanical  gam- 
bling and  marginal  speculation,  analyzes 
speculative  movements  and  presents  the 
things  a  speculator  should  know.  Price 
$1.50  net-  $1,62  delivered. 

The  series  of  five  volumes  is  sold  either 
separately  or  in  sets.  Sets  are  supplied  in 
a  box  and  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
StateSj  Canada  or  Mexico  for  $5,001  net, 
delivered* 


PUBLISHED  BY 


The  Moody  Corporation 


v. 


3S  N&M«u  Street 


York 


Books  for  Bankers 


The  Bankers  Magazine 

The  representative  banking  and  finan- 
cial publication  of  the  world* 
An  advertising  medium  unexcelled  in 
quality  of  circulation. 

Modern  Banking  Methods 

By  A.  R.  BARRETT,  C  P,  A, 

An  illustrated  description  of  how  a 
bank  is  organized  and  managed*  The 
methods    of    bank    bookkeeping   are 

clearly  and  fully  shown. 

Price,  $4,(}0  m  copy 

History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States 

By  JOHN  JAY  KNOX 

Gives  the  history  of  banks  operating 
under  State  and  Federal  charters  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  to 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  14, 

1900. 

Pric*.  #5,00  m.  copy 

Practical  Banking 

By  CLAUDIUS  B.  PATTEN 

This  has  been  called  *'  the  best  book 
on  banking  fn  the  English  language/* 

Pric«,  I5.D0  a  copjr 

Bank  Directors:  Their  Powers,  Duties 
and  Liabilities 

By  JOHN  J.  CRAWFORD 

Telk  clearly  what  the  law  requires  of 

bank  directors. 

Friee,  fifty  ecnls  m  cnfiy 

How  to  Increase  the  Business  oF  a  Trust 
Company 

By  CLAY  HERRICK 

Points  out  the  instrumentalities  em* 
ployed  by  the  best-managed  trust  com- 
panies for  buildtng  up  their  business* 

Pric«.  fifty  c«aU  m.  eopy 

Wit  are  atao  heaJquarierM  for  all  Ifoot^i  im  han^mgt 
mone^  and  Jinatwe 

Bankers  Publishing  Company 

90  Wiliiam  Street,  New  York 


la  writing  to  idvenifcri  pleaie  jficntioa  Tux  WaaLo'a  WokC 
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Is  It  Time  To  Buy  Bonds? 

Investors  throughout   the   country  are   seeking 
an  answer  to  this  question. 

In  order  to  present  the  principles  that  control  the  market 
value  of  investment  securities  and  to  point  out  the  indications 
which  should  be  followed  in  determining  whether  or  not  present 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co<  has  prepared  a  booklet  which  will  be  mailed  on  applica- 
tion, entitled, 

"WHEN  TO  BUY  BONDS" 

This  booklet  should  prove  of  great  value  to  all 
who  have   funds  to  invest. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 


ESTABUSHED  1864, 

Giiiit-I .„..  $2,000,000 

Sarpliu 5.5€O,O0O 


OF  NEW  YORK 

28  Nassau  Street,  Nev^r  York, 

33   Lombard  Street,  E.  C,  London. 


Ceriificaih 


TAX  ^^^»^^^^ 

STATE  or  WE.*  ^^'^ 


Are    all    your    investments    worth 
what  they  were  a  year  ago? 

GUARANTEED     MORTGAGES     ARE- AND 
ALWAYS     WILL    BE 

Their  security  is  New  York  City 
real  estate  —  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world  —  and  besides,  pay- 
ment is  guaranteed.  Send  for 
descriptive  bixiklet  entitled 

"GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORTGAGE  CERTtFICATES* 


TiTlE  GUARANTeEandTRUST  Co 

Capital  and  Surplus,    $12,000,000 


176  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


175  REMSEJ^  ST. 

RROOKLYN 


III  vrittiig  to  idvertiso^  pte&ie  meat  kin  Thk  Woioo'i  WoiK 
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pnhefl  i^atBs  Of ^erte^'i^ 

State  of  ?>4>>*'  Yurk 


6% 

GOLD  BONDS 

Yieldfng  Nearly  7% 

The  to  yeir  A%  Gfild  Ccufion  Bond  vi  ihe  Uti4er- 
irrUeri  KeaUy  tn4  Tiilr  Co.  iff  oifi^rcd  »t  ^  ii%.  it 
which  pi  ice  I  her  T^f  M  *  S?B%  pci  in  num.  Thef  nfe 
leCUfci^  by  icIcCTEt! 

N,  Y,  CiTY  REAL  ESTATE 

Thejf  air  irdfctoibk  iffer  thret  rtirt^on  dcmind* 
■E  hi>liter  1  iiptiort,  *nd  tedcmpiicin  it  prri'Vtdrd  fnr  br 
a  SINKING  FUND  miiniiio^d  under  i  TRU^T 
AGREf  MENT  with  (he 

GUARDIAN  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK 

Afafotutv  wcuTitr  it  fuTther  Iniured  hy  thatier  rt* 
■trictioni  which  rvinprl  ihe  mMttntimm  dI  piid-ln 
cipiral  dhd  i^uk  k  fl«»eTi  iipEiuntinf  i«  not  ] est  (hi In  40% 
iacjictfiof  bonded  obiieitiDni.  Thrie  hondicombiu 

Secority— tacom«— Cuh  ATAllabllitj 

and  ire  piitieuliri)'  deiirable  tctt  invritori  >eeiiiiii;{  an 
■hfoNtciytiirin * t «i mr rkEytiRflfctedb^Wail  St  mio* 
fftulilioEi.     It4ued  in  deJiommacifittk  »f  froo.  l^i>o  «nd 

UBDERWRITEES  REAiTT  ft  TITLE  CO. 

L  Madison  Avenue  Hew  York  City 


Buy  NewYork  City 
Real  Estate 


IDEAL  INVESTMENT 

Kpormnus  ihctctsc  iti  |A»pKiliitinn  and  unpfecedentetl 
improvenxTlU  \r  tranut  f^teilitica  art  maklli^  valuer  advarKie 
*\tli  a  niv>idity  that  trin(loifrtis,m(i4tatiii»ertmctJi5,  prnpirly 
placed,  into  st^^lrndld  cc«nipeleii«». 

We  are  oat  offer!  nc:  iifburban  lott  orploHthavinf  a  more 
or  les»  spcculalive  v^lue.  bui  liifhly  improved  pTopeny  in 
n  lii^hly  reitKcicd  residentUI  •ection  of  New  Vork  City:  »n 
ijict  ihiiT  can  bie  imniediately  reaHied  upon  itl  anjr  lime-  We 
tomveyall  p rope liy  with 

TITLE  GUARANTEED 

Out  prnperlies  arts  titujuted  an  m-iin  linps  of  rapid  iran^sit 
afid  ar«  tjKnind  to  reaUie  the  n^Himl  enhancement  in  value 
which  must  Tieceoanly  r  e»wU  fTfJir*  th«  piufraitn  ft  immerTse 
triuiait  iropriiivemcnta  noiA  biitldin>>.  tfnptnvtiiiii  nLi  irtclude 
Macad.imi^d  streets.  Ccn«ni  *idrvi^ I ki.  Water,  Gjik,  Elec* 
(ridtyv  ^nd  100  ft? !  i^ide  Bntilevard«  wtih  *hade  ireei  and 
bhiubbery.     For  m  ips^*  tei  ro*,  etc  ,  ^dd/cid  Realtjr  Dcjjt.  R^ 

UKDERWRTTERS  REALTY  &  TTTLE  CO. 

r   Madi»on  Avirnue  New  York  City 


If  Safety  Is  Yonr  Aim 
Get  Your  Money  In 

TAX  BONDS 

issued  by  Counties,  Cities,  Villages*  etc.  J^t 
improvemeniatSUch  as  drains,  sewers* public 
butldmgs.  etc.  Our  offerings  are  oumeroua 
and  include  such  bonds 

Yielding  5%  to  6% 

Good,  safe  |500  and  11000  bonds  like  these: 
Harrison  Co.  and  Worth  Co..  Itiwa  {Drain 
Bonda),  Bates  and  Chariton  Co.,  Mo*  { Drain 
Bcmds),  El  Dorado  and  Fayettevilk.  Ark. 
(School  Bunds.) 

Tastes  are  unifomily  paid — ^ avoid  securi- 
ties  of  changeable  value. dependable  on  cor- 
porate managemenE  or  degrees  of  general 
prosperity* 

Present  conditions  afford  you  exceptional 
opportunities  to  purchase  securities  u(  the 

Great  Central  West 
At  Dectded  Bargains 

Our  customers  buying  of  us  \ty   mail  la 
tweniy-lwo  States  are  ali  satisfied. 
Seud  yaur  name  for  our  mailing  iist 

Rererences  everywhere. 

WHXIAM    R.   COMPTON    COMPANY 
16  Warden  Bldg.       Macoti,  Mo* 


No  Mining  or 
Oil  Advertisements 
In  The  World's  Work 

We  believe  mining  and  oil 
stocks  are  speculative  in  the 
highest  degree  and  we  have  no 
advertising  space  to  sell  to  those 
offering  them.  This  is  doubt* 
less  one  of  the  reasons  why  THE 
World's  Work  gives  such 
good  results  to  advertisers  offer- 
ing bonds  and  other  investment 
securities. 
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THE  FAME  OF 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON 

Pre:*Ml,cht  or  this  tu^nk,  rw  .in  r-irneiil  wiirJcer  for  the 
h>k*re*U  of  the  wh<»lc  jicnhiIc  is  wurJd-witJe.  Few 
men  ftrc  li**ttcr  kn*iwti  m^f\  the  etTml^  uf  lioini  iirp 
mnnMM^Urei'inkMl,     I  lEiiif  thi«k  biuk  wc  e»- 

li»..*'<|  \hv  (wrwNinI    i  >  i^iHcir^cTjitiim  of  Mr* 

Jyhti*uHi  iivwm  the  I ^'  tUfU  it  «himh)  Ut  a 

tmnk  foF  **ih- piopW*  nvlUer  Ituiu  for  Um  btMiettt  of  a 
Ti'sv  I'lijiilJllUU. 
n  in  \mnUiiint\y  iniUfyinif  thnt  wi?  iir<?  a^liJe  1*1 

BANK  MONEY  ORDER  PLAN 

tJi*"  tn<t?«t  pffftct  tm-lhthl  cvt?r  iirvii^'tl  fur  harulfinif 
ncfcitirit*  ffiii«  ihijji>«ittjr^  jtn^nifhcre  in  the  wuflrl, 
When  ytJU  st-nd  ttioiKjr  lu  us  fwf  ilo(ji<««iL  we  i*4i»e  tii 
yriu,  instt^jul  uf  !tici  c*k!  elumsj  "|j(isi»lmok>'*  with  Itfi 
tjflnif('mn*itnd  itwoHvifnient  fenlure.s.  imr  Biink  Money 
Onler'?*  I'liey  nhiiWt  tm  Ihdr  fjtfo.  Ihu  amonnt  *>f 
prineipj*!  nn<l  interenl— -you  knuw  nhul  it  iH  iit  n 
ii^jiTU  I-.  without  Atpurintr.  Tbcfy  nre  Certified  Oiecks 
on  thifi  Biirtk,  the  safest  known  fornt  of  commcreinl 
pnpcr.     Vim  ketp  thcra  nml  when  yun  ner^  money. 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

THESE  BANK  MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  INSTANTLY-ANYWHERE 

«rilJi  intereNl  i»t  1%.  Thi' phin  i*  ideal— ymir  m^inov 
i*i  jtkif^s  CHI  ileiMjMit,  yvi  yun  Ijjivc  it  tOfiSiAnft^  in 
h^nd  feadj  fur  insUni  usti  in  tune  uf  need. 

lleprmit*  II ffeuleil  for  »ny  «t»M  fruii*  |l,W)  nij,  iiftd 
frmn  ttie  iimmeut  >"Uf  tiuHiey  rwicltes  n^j  it  (JPfiH* 

4%  INTEREST 

tf  yon  ti  ■  V  on  detHKnit  jfiyti^re^  or  if  yon 

eui  I  ten  1 1  >  ::  jt  *:i  v-  in  ith  nee  mi  n  L.  y  ott  ai2>f  i  I  t  u 

yiiurstif  '  ...  [tcndcnt  m*""  V"U  L(MftT>^j%^<^ 

tltiH  n^nurkdjly  lunvenient  iind  siife  nw  llwwl 

WriU*  for  l»cKjkkl  'T"  tod^v*  or  send  m  v»Mir  ilepo-iit 
A»d  Mr  wdljitf>ni*e  miul  jou  BAN  It  MONEV  OHlJl^KS 
for  ttio  fnl)  iwrnwint.  The  t>aolc[el  li  fl^e«— write  for 
it  now. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS  k  TRUST  CO* 

Tom  L,  Johnson,  President 

CLEVELAND,  OfflO. 
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CINCINNATI 

A  CITY  OF  UNSURPASSED  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Looming  up  in  the  Middle  West  like  a 
giant  among  the  cities,  Greater  Cincinnati  — 
the  oldest  city  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
—  has  won  and  held  vantage  ground  as  a 
centre  of  unsurpassed  industrial  and  com- 
mercial opportunities. 

It  was  Cincinnati's  ideal  location  that  led 
to  its  settlement  in  1788.  From  the  source 
of  the  Ohio  River  to  its  mouth,  no  better 
place  for  a  great  city  could  be  found  than 
the  terraces,  rising  from  the  river's  edge, 
upon  which  Cincinnati  stands.  Cutting 
through  the  hills,  and  running  into  the  Ohio 
at  right  angles,  is  Millcreek  with  its  wide 
valley,  affording  miles  of  territory  for  ideal 
factory  sites,  as  well  as  easy  entrance  for  the 
railroads  from  the  North,  which  unite  on  the 
Ohio  River  front  with  the  score  or  more 
roads  from  the  South,  East  and  West. 

The  beautiful  hills  which  surround  the 
city  high  above  the  din  of  industry,  are 
crowned  with  thousands  of  homes  —  the 
finest  suburbs  in  the  world.  Over  8,ocx) 
plants,  representing  in  excess  of  250  distinct 


lines  of  manufacture,  are  thriving  in  the 
heart  of  a  populous  center  in  which,  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles,  are  gathered  no  fewer 
than  550,000  souls  —  the  acltial  census  of 
Cincinnati.  Her  immediate  outlying  neigh- 
bors in  the  hill-top  suburbs  —  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country  —  as  well  as  the 
trans-Ohio  suburbs  are  counted  to  the 
number  of  225,000.  No  federal  census  can 
ever  give  to  Cincinnati  all  her  own,  but  these 
people  are  as  much  a  part  of  her  commercial 
and  industrial  life  as  the  325,000  credited 
in  the  1900  census.  Cincinnati,  the  nearest 
city  to  the  centre  of  population  in  the  United 
States,  has  within  a  radius  of  600  miles  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
and  is  the  nearest  Northern  city  to  the  great 
New  South. 

CITY   OWNS   A  RAILROAD 

In  the  old  days  the  Ohio  River  was  the  only 
artery  of  trade  which  led  into  the  South  via 
the  Mississippi.  Cincinnati  became  the 
recognized  gateway  to  the  South  as  well  as 


A  group  of  buildings  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  —  the  only  Municipal  University  in  America 
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the  gateway  of  the  South  to  the  North,  when, 
in  the  early  *8o's,  she  pledged  her  faith  in 
the  future  of  Dixie-land,  by  putting  her 
millions  into  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
road, which  carries  Northern  manufactures 
South  and  brings  back  the  treasures  of  the 
South  —  hardwood,  iron,  cotton,  tobacco, 
etc.  Cincinnati  is  the  only  city  in  the 
country  that  owns  a  railroad.  If  sold  to-day, 
the  Southern  Railway  to  Chattanooga  would 
realize  enough  to  pay  Cincinnati's  bonded 
indebtedness.  Leased  to  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  rental  received  is  almost  sufficient  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  city's  debt.  Her 
tax  rate  is  one  of  the  lowest  in  the  United 
States  and  her  financial  standing  the  highest. 
In  times  of  past  financial  flurries,  Cincinnati 
has  stood  a  veritable  (libraltar,  unshaken  by 
tremors  in  the  world  of  finance.  It  is  this 
faith  of  and  in  Cincinnatians  that  has  given 
Cincinnati  a  record  as  the  ofUy  city  in  the 
country  able  to  sell  3  })er  cent  bonds  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

INDUSTRIAL   ADVANTAGES 

The  success  of  any  industrial  enterprise 
depends  upon  such  all  important  factors 
as  raw  material,  fuel,  transportation,  labor, 
and  nearness  to  a  consuming  market.  Cin- 
cinnati has  all  these  advantages  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

RAW  matp:rials 

Out  of  the  South  come  many  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  have  enable(l  Cincinnati  to  gain 
industrial  supremacy.  Heing  the  nearest 
distributing^  centre  of  the  Southern  lumber 
trade,  Cincinnati  has  become  the  largest 
hanhvood  lumber  market  in  ihe  worW. 
Connecting  direrlly  with  the  iron  j)r()ducing 
regions  of  tlie  South,  Cincinnati  is  the  natural 
distributor  of  tliis  metal.  Fully  20  percent, 
of  the  pig  iron  j)roduced  in  the  United 
States  is  sold   by   Cincinnati   houses. 

Cotton  is  anotluT  j)roduct  that  naturally 
comes  into  Cincinnati  markets.  Being  closer 
to  the  cotton  growing  section  than  any  other 
great  Xorthi-rn  city,  the  opportunity  for 
cotton  fabric  industries  in  Cincinnati  is  one 
that  offers  ilseh"  to  investors  with  a  j)r()mise 
of  rich  reward. 

The  centre  of  a  great  wool  j^roducing 
section,  Cincinnati  is  the  ideal  location  for 
manufacturers  of  woolen  goods.     Cincinnati 


is  a  great  leather  market.  Boots,  shoes, 
harness  and  saddlery  are  among  the  flourish- 
ing industries.  The  largest  tannery  under 
one  roof  in  the  world  is  located  in  Cincinnati. 
Every  kind  of  paper  required  in  commer- 
cial usage  is  manufactured  in  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  Cincinnati.  For  this  reason 
Cincinnati  is  the  clieapest  paper  market  in 
this  country.  This  accounts  for  its  impor- 
tance as  a  publishing,  lithographic  and 
printing  centre.  Many  other  materials  of 
commercial  importance  are  available  in 
great  quantities  at  minimum  cost.  Since 
more  than  250  kinds  of  industries  are 
located  here,  practically  every  manufacturer 
can  secure  in  Cincinnati  not  only  the 
materials  for  his  product  but  the  factor}' 
supplies  required  in  their  manufacture. 

CHEAP  FUEL 

The  Ohio  River  floats  coal  from  the  great 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
mines  to  Cincinnati  at  a  cost  of  one  thirtieth 
of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile  —  the  lowost 
freigh  rate  in  existence.  Manufacturers  pay 
little  more  than  the  price  at  the  mine  for 
coal  delivered  at  their  furnace  doors.  With- 
in the  past  few  weeks,  natural  gas  from  the 
great  Ohio  fields  has  been  piped  into 
Cincinnati.  Through  The  Union  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  the  city  is  able  to  furnish 
manufacturers  with  gas  and  electric  power 
at  lowest  possible  cost  of  production. 

TRANSPORTATIOX 

Cincinnati  has  25  separate  and  distinct 
railroad  lines,  including  six  trunk  lines  to 
the  East  and  four  to  the  South.  The 
manufacturing  districts  are  close  to  the 
railroad  lines.  Wherever  there  is  a  factor}* 
or  a  factory  site,  a  railroad  line  or  water\vay 
or  both  is  sure  to  be  close  at  hand.  Belt 
lines  give  incalculable  value  to  available 
territory  in   the  outlying  districts. 

The  Ohio  River  is  once  more  an  accepted 
leader  among  freight  carriers.  A  water 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  great  ])rojecttHi  waterway  in 
the  Mississippi  and  the  ultimate  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  will  enable  Cincinnati 
manufacturers  to  shij)  freight  entirely  by 
water  to  any  port  in  the  world.  Even  now 
C^incinnati  is  the  leading  inlafid  export  cUy. 
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The  river  is  not  Cincinnati's  only  waterway, 
for  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes  is 
possible  through  the  Miami  Canal  connecting 
with  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo. 

THE   QUESTION  OF   LABOR 

Other  cities  have  had  their  troubles  but 
labor  in  Cincinnati  is  contented  labor. 
Cincinnati  offers  to  the  workingman  a  home- 


factories  or  in  the  most  delightful  suburbs 
on  the  heights  or  across  the  river  for  a  five- 
cent  fare. 

Cincinnati's  markets  are  proverbial  for 
their  abundance  of  good  things  —  green 
vegetables,  fat  pouItr\',  appetizing  fruit, 
fresh  meats  and  all  manner  of  fish  —  at 
prices  astonishingly  low.  The  public  market 
places  —  Sixth,    Pearl,    Court    and    Wade 


a*MOU«>J^    WBTANT  «*^,^ 


More  than  thrci -<juarUTs  of  ilu-  iMjpuIation  of  the  United  States  live  within  a  radius  of  600  milis  fn»in  (incinnali 
The  aU)ve  diagram  shows  the  relative  distance  between  Cincinnati  and  other  imj)ortant  cities 


like  city,  with  all  i)ossible  pleasures  and 
comforts.  Her  German-American  popula- 
tion is  the  backbone  of  a  thrifty  and  law 
abiding,  hai)py  people.  The  city  has  a 
smaller  foreign  born  ix)pulation  than  almost 
any  industrial  community.  The  economies 
of  living  are  responsible  for  reasonable  wages 
that  are  prevalent.  Rents  are  low  and 
comfortable  homes  are  to  be  had  close  to  the 


Streets  —  are  the  Mecca  for  thousands  and 
therein  may  be  found  the  secret  of  content- 
ment in  many  a  home,  for  the  fat  of  the  land 
is  there,  to  be  secured  at  prices  within 
reason. 

The  new  $10,000,000  Water  Works  just 
completed,  sup{)lies  an  abundance  of  filtered 
water  of  i)erfect  clearness  and  i)urity. 

Cincinnati  is  a  healthy  city.     The  death 
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Coal  b  floated  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Cindnnati  at  a  cost  of  one -third  of  a  mill  per  ton  per  mile.    The  illustia- 
tion  shows  a  part  of  a  singh  fteei  of  hiirges  containing  60,000  tons  of  coal 


rate  at  last  computation  was  but  17,22  ijer 
thousand  population, 

A  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY 

The  City  of  Cincinnati  maintains  the  most 
complete  system  of  free  public  schools  in  the 
world  —  a  full  kindergarten  equipment, 
followed  by  grammar,  intermediate  and  high 
school  divisions  and  at  the  top  of  the  whole, 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  —  the  oldest 
municipal  university  in  America,  The 
university  comprises  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
engineering,  medicine,  law,  pedagogy  and  a 
school  for  post-graduates.  The  graduate 
school  residents  of  Cincinnati  are  excused 
from  the  tuition  fee,  Cincinnati's  Art 
Schools  and  Musical  Colleges  are  inter- 
nationally known. 

CrNCINNATl's   MARKET 

The  world  is  Cincinnati's  market.  She 
sends  her  products  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
No  city  is  better  able  to  care  for  the  wants 
of  the  United  Slates  than  Cincinnati,  for 
75%  of  the  white  population  of  Uncle  Sam's 
land  is  found  within  a  radius  of  600  miles 
of  the  city.  Cheap  raw  mnterml  and  cheap 
iransportaiion  make  production  cheap  and 


ma^ 


there  is  always  a  market  in  a  populous  land 
for  cheaper  and  better  goods,  Cincinnati 
is  a  city  that  can  offer  industrial  enterpris 
raw  materials^  cheap  fuel  and  pov^er, 
chine  tools  of  her  own  manufacture,  parts 
of  finished  products,  contented  native  bonij 
labor,  healthful,  elevating  surroundings  1 
happy  homes, 

Cincinnati  is  welcoming  new  industries^, 
new  capital  and  new  people.  Investors  1 
invited  to  look  into  the  advantages  of  Cin'"* 
cinnati  as  a  manufacturing  or  commercial 
centre  and  a  home  city.  The  Cincinnaii 
Industrial  Bureau  is  taking  a  leading  part 
in  this  patriotic  work  of  adding  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Ohio's  greatest  business  and  manu- 
facturing city.  The  inducements  offered 
for  the  transfer  of  manufacturing  plants  to 
Cincinnati  are  very  often  irresistible.  Upon 
request,  further  and  complete  information 
on  any  point  relating  to  Cincinnati  will  be 
gladly  given  by  The  Cincinnati  Industrial 
Bureati,  515  Union  Trust  Building. 


Tim  Woian^s  Woek  ADvzftTtfiEK 


THE 

CRsPWNJHG  TFylUMPH 

or  THE  <rPI<^lsiOL^ 

THE    MUCH   PRIZED 
SINGING     EFFECT 
AT   LAST   MADE 
POS  SI  BLE     BY   THE 

MARVELOUS    NEW 
crJfE'MOT>IST 

WONDERFUL   as    the  Pianola    is    in    its    near 
approach    to    the     best    efforts    of  the    liuman 
pianist,     its     makers     have      nevertheless     been 
unceasing    in    their    efforts    to    further    improve    it. 

To  enable  the  Pianola  performer  to  single  out 
the  vein  of  melody,  or  theme  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion, and  not  only  cause  it  to  dominate  the  accom- 
paniment, but  actually  to  impart  to  it  the  sense  of 
song  or  ime  cantahiie  effect:  —  this  is  the  goal  towards 
which  for  almost  ten  years  the  greatest  board  of 
musical  and  mechanical  experts  ever  gathered  to- 
gether   have    been    striving. 

This  effectj  which  is  characteristic  of  the  playing  of  great 
pianists^  has  heretofore  been  lacking  in  all  Piano-playing  instru- 
ments. Its  absence  has  been  observed  by  musicians  and  it  has 
been  freely  prophesied  that  it  could  never  be  accomplished 
other  than  by  the  human  hands. 

tCoTHinued  tin  4  th  pag^J 


The  Wo»i.I)*6  Work  AnvKRTisEn 


A   VIVID    ILLUSTRATION 


Exhibit  "A/*  ghov^Ti  below,  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Them&disi- Mdrktd  Mmsk 

R$//  of  Rubinstein's  Melody  in  F.     The  Re^/  N^ta  are  those  auentfJ  by  the 

THEMODIST.      Compare  these  with  the  Med  NaUs  m  the  PJiiffo  fupy  of  the  same 

composidon  (Exhibit  "  B  '^)  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  the  THEMODIST//Vij 

out  the  Piw  Ifmthdy  wherever  it  may  run  over  the  keyboard,  making  \i.iWid  9m  in pr&m- 

irteftif  tihvi  ail  athe'^  mta,  the  degree  of  accent  being  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  opcracor- 

TheTHEMODIST  suhrdmaus  the  s^ff^m/rf-vrnf/j/ (represented  by  the  White  Notei)^ 

furnishing  just  the  degree  of  contrast  that  characterize!  the  hand-pla\-ing  of  the  virtuoso. 


« 


I 


MetfOiTyle  I  Miifking 
THE  RED  NOTES  ARE  THOSE  ACCENTED  BY  THE  "THEMODIST^ 


Tkk  Woilld*s  Wouk:  Advihtismi 


OF     WHAT     THE     NEW 
PIANOLA    ACCOMPLISHES 


dn 


The  seemingly  impossible  has 
come  to  pasSj  however: 

"^he  THEMODIST 

has  Solved  the  Problem 

This  marvelous  device  actually  simplifies  the  playing  of  the 
Pianola.      With  no   thought   or  efFort  on  the  player* s   part, 
those  notes  which  take  the  melody  are  distinctly  brought  out^ 
no  matter  where  they  lie,  nor  how  involved  in  the  accompani- 
ment they  may  be.     Not  only  does  the  Themodist  cause  them 
to   be  struck  harder ^  but  the  sense  of  pressure  or  firmness  is 
given   to   them,   causing  them    to  sing^  clear  and  sustained,  as 
the  voice  of  the  soloist  above  its   background   of  supporting 
instruments. 

The  invention  of  the  Themodist  takes  rank  as  one  of  the 
most  important  achievements  in  the  history  of  music.  Now^ 
for  the  first  time,  the  full  beauty  of  a  Chopin  Nocturne  can  be 
portrayed  with  a  Piano-play  en  The  inner  voices,  heretofore 
hidden  by  unduly  loud  accompaniment,  now  show  the  listener 
the  real  meaning  of  the  composition. 

IVith  the  addinon  of  the  Themodist^  wbich^  Hke  ibe  Melrosiyie,  is 
absolutely  exclusive^  the  difference  between  the  Pian&la  and  all 
other  instruments   of  its   nature   becomes   sttll  more   apparent. 


The 

Aeolian 


l\y 


It  U  the  fact  that  the  Pianola  »  the  one  Piano-pLayer  which  U  univ«raaJ 

regarded  ai  THE  STANDARD.     Itt  Bupcfiority  ii  indicated  by  it»  Milem 

,      throughout  the  world,  which  ar«  actually  GREATER  THAN  THOSE 

Company  OF  all  other  piano-players  combined. 

\.  TheisuMiUt  PiaDola  with  MetrtMtyle*  flOO 

36Z     riittl    AV6*        >v  Sold  for  cush  Of  on  monthly  paymc^nt^s  with  joteretr.     Dilicr  pianos  a^id 

New    York  >^      p«no-pliy era  accepted  a»  part  pay mcnl,    ThcThernodibt  can  also  fc*  obtaitwd 

^^      in  the  PbfioU  Piano*     Write  for  complete  inforination  about  our  new  in 
\       stnimcms  and  topv  of  the  interesting  booklet^  •*The  FaKrinAtiiiii   of 
Send  Cauloi    F  and  detail*  of       \        Peransiny  Producing  Music." 
your  new  purchajepbn  ta  \^  P»<i  a  i  ■  ^^ 

The  Aeolian  Company 

AEOUAN  HALL 
362  Fifth  Ave.,  near  34th  St. 
New  York 


S^oet  and  Number  - 


City- 
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Steadies 


Man 


All  of  a  man's  real  power 
comes  from  steady  nerves  and  a 
keen,  clear  brain. 


Grape-Nuts 


contains  just  the  food  elements  Nature  has  stored  up  in 
wheat  and  barley,  including  the  Phosphate  of  Potash 
which  combines,  in  the  blood,  with  albumen  to  repair 
and  build  up  the  cells. 

It  is  a  concentrated,  partially  predigested  food  and  is 
a  wonderful  sustainer  of  the  active,  progressive,  success- 
ful man.     It's  food— not  medicine. 

10  days'  experience  will  prove. 

••There's  a  ICeason'*  for 

Qrape=Nuts 

Postum  Cereal  Co..  Ltd..  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tin*  RcdJiT>'  S«r\ic»"  «iil  furni  li  v«tvi  with  the  namcb  of  reliable  firms  in  any  department  of  trade 
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Old  Fashioned  Girls 
By  Our  Modern  Artists 


By  MARY  JANE  McCLURE 


ft  [f  you  were  to  attempt  to  picture  your  Idea  of 
an  old-fashioned  girU  how  would  you  depict  her? 
Would  she  have  a  curl  neatUng  alongside  the  curve 
ot  her  neck,  tantallzlngly  templing  her  admirers 
gently  to  lift  it  and  kiss  the  soft,  pinky-white  flesh 
against  which  It  rests  ?  Would  she  be  a  Dolly  Varden 
type,  daintily  graceful  ?  Would  she  be  a  sedate 
Colonial  dame  In  Quaker  bonnet  and  sober  dress? 
Would  she  be  a  Pompadour  beauty?  Perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  find  your  ideal  amongst  the  collection 
of  *'01d  Fashioned  Girls'*  issued  by  Armour  & 
Company  in  the  form  of  a  Calendar  as  their 
1900  contribution  to  American  art.  Five  prominent 
American  artlsrs  have  endeavored  to  picture  their 
ideals.  A,  B.  Wenzell,  C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Henry  Hutt* 
Harrison  Fisher  and  F,  S.  Manning  have  succeeded 
to  producing  a  veritable  chef  d'Dcuvre.    Considered 


either  as  a  collection  or  singly*  llie  pictures  aie  pro- 
nounced by  art  connoisseurs  to  be  a  valuable  addition  la 
the  artistic  achievements  of  tha  year.  The  manoiT 
In  which  they  may  be  obtained  is  memioned  beiow. 
C  A  gulf  wider  than  time  separates  the  old-fashiooad 
woman  from  her  twentieth-century  sister.  Her  tralD' 
Ing  was  along  entirely  different  lines*  Our  grand- 
mothers and  their  grandmothers  before  them  weft 
taught  all  the  Intricacies  of  brewing  and  baking* 
There  was  nothing  about  the  art  culinary  they  did  not 
know  how  to  do.  To  be  sure,  they  were  unfamlHir 
with  the  scientiHc  names  of  food  constituents— bat— 
they  could  cook  a  meal  that  would  tempt  the  vcif 
gods  to  drop  down  from  paradise  fn  order  to  nltibb 
at  the  flavory,  savory  combinations  they  prepared. 
C  The  women  of  today  talk  gUbly  about  balanced 
rations.    They  reel  off  facts  and  figures  about  carbo- 


I 


In  wriHnjj  tn  idfrrtii^rs  pl^aie  mention  Thr  Wobhi^i  Woik 
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hydrates,  proteids,  and  goodness  knows  what  —  but — 
they  do  not  know  enough  about  practical  cookery  to 
prepare  the  simplest  meal. 

a  Necessity  ever  has  been  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion. Nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  and  because  the 
woman  of  today  does  not  know  how  to  cook,  modern 
business  science  has  rushed  in  to  aid  her.  As  a  con- 
sequence, in  this  day  and  age  foods  may  be  bought 
ready  to  serve  at  a  moment's 
notice,  without  the  necessity  of 
their  being  cooked  by  the  home 
chef. 

C  Armour  &  Company  probably 
have  done  as  much  as  any  other 
factor  in  modern  progress  to  pro- 
vide pure  food  in  handy,  palatable 
form.  The  women  of  today  are 
coming  to  l<?ok  upon  the  Armour 
products  as  veritable  Jife-savers. 
They  are  an  ever  present  help  in 
time  of  household  trouble.  With 
a  liberal  supply  of  Armour's  Ex- 
tract of  Beef  and  the  other  food 
products  they  furnish  to  a  hungry, 
hurried  public,  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  ship  will  be  able  to  weather  any  culinary 
storm  that  may  be  encountered. 
it  Extract  of  Beef  (especially  if  It  is  Armour's)  is  one 
of  the  new-fashioned  things  that  help  the  untrained 
woman  of  today  to  lighten  labor  and  solve  domestic 
problems.  The  old-fashioned  woman  was  compelled 
to  boll  the  very  life  out  of  the  beef-shin  in  order 
to  secure  the  extract  of  beef.  The  operation  required 
more  than  hours — it  took  dajrs — weary  days— hanging 
over  a  steaming  soup  pot  skimming  and  stirring  until 
the  soul  was  boiled  out  of  the  woman  as  well  as  the 
shin. 

C  The  twentieth-century  woman  dips  a  spoon  into 
a  tiny  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  stirs  it  about 
in  the  pot  containing  the  other  Ingredients — and  the 
soup  is  made.  She  has  the  rich,  full  flavor  of  the 
prime  beef,  all  of  the  exquisite  taste  without  a  particle 
of  waste  of  materials,  fuel,  labor  or  time. 
C.  The  old-fashioned  woman  knew  nothing  about  the 
use  of  beef  for  flavoring  or  coloring  purposes.  She 
had  recourse  to  black  coffee  or  caramel  when  she 
desired  to  make  a  dark-colored  gravy.  The  woman 
of  today  knows  that  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  not 
only  colors  the  gravy,  but  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
browned-meat  taste. 


C  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  combines  so  happily  with 
other  Ingredients  used  in  cooking,  especially  with 
milk,  cream  and  cheese,  that  its  uses  are  manifold. 
For  instance.  It  will  be  found  to  add  a  coaxing,  ston.  • 
ach-thrllUng,  palate-pleasing  relish  to  stuffed  cucum- 
bers. Prepare  them  this  way: 
C  Stuffed  Cucumbers  X  —  Peel  large  cucumbers, 
either  green  or  yellow,  the  latter  preferred.  Cut  in 
halves  lengthwise  and  scoop  out  the  seeds.  Boll  In 
salted  water  to  which  has  been  added  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  for  one  minute.  Take  them 
out,  plunge  them  into  cold  water,  dry  them  with  a  clean 
cloth  and  fill  the  halves  with  the  following  mixture: 
One-half  pound  of  veal,  finely  chopped;  a  tablespoon- 
ful  and  a  half  of  butter;  a  liberal  handful  of  white 
bread,  soaked;  two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten 
separately  and  the  whites  added  last  of  all;  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste.  This  stuffing  will  swell  in  cooking, 
and  space  must  bo  allowed  for  raisins.  In  filling  the 
cucumbers.  Bind  them  about  carefully,  two  halves 
together,  with  a  cord  and  place  them  side  by  side  in 
water  that  half  covers  them.  Add  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Let  them  simmer 
slowly  for  one  and  one-half  hours.  When  ready  to 
serve,  thicken  the  liquid 
in  which  they  were 
boiled  to  make  a  gravy 
which  should  be  poured 
over  them  in  serving. 
CThe  Armour  Art 
Calendur  for  1908,  the 
tlUe  of  which  is  "Old 
Fashioned  Girls  by  Our 
Modern  Artists,"  may 
be  secured  by  sending  v 
to  Armour  &  Company,  ' 
Chicago,  one  of  the 
metal  caps  from  a  jar 
of  Armour's  Extract  of 
Beef,  or  twenty-five  cents  In  coin  or  stamps.  With 
the  metal  cap  four  cents  In  stamps  should  be  sent  to 
pay  the  postage. 

C  Art  Plate  Offer:  — We  also  have  a  limited  edition 
of  art  plates  11x17,  with  calendar  dates  and  advertis- 
ing matter  eliminated,  printed  on  extra  heavy  paper 
suitable  for  framing  or  portfolio  purposes.  Single  art 
plates  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  25c  or  one  metal 
cap  from  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef.  The  com- 
plete set  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  or  five  metal  caps. 
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CLOUDY  GLASS-ana  ITS  REMEDY" 

Nothing  so  mars  the 
Beauty  of  Choice  Gfa^- 
ware  as  the  Filmy  Cloud  I 
that  remains  after  Wash-  | 
ing  with  Soap  in  the  Old- 
Style- Way,  the  Remedy 
•  I  is  Simple:  Stop  using  Soap 

and  Wash  al    Glass  wjjh^ 

F^arline 

(A  SPAP^"  PQVt'Dl^)       I 

You'tl  be  surprised  to  see 
t  how  Brilliant  and  full  of 
[     Lustre  it   will    he— *t will 

slay  so  loo. 


n      J'  MAKES  GLASS.  CHINA.  SILVER  AND 

reanine  porcelain  shiningly  bright. 


Buffalo  Lithia 
Water 

H&s  for  Thirty  Years  been  Recognized  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 
an  Invaluable  Remedy  in  Bright* s  Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Preg- 
nancy.   Renal    Calculi»    Gout.    Rheumatism   and   all   Diseases 
Dependent  upon   a   Uric  Acid  Diathesis.    Time  adds  to  the 
Voluminous    Testimony    of   Leading    Clinical    Observo's. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pro/essorofMahna  Aftjdka  und  T/t(rn/>eti/ks  im 
the  AftdkO'Chtrtirgntii  College  of  P/n/adtiMm.  ^vt^  Ahdnai  />u/hit»,  July,  JlUI'.  <  iiveg  iiill  diiiir«l 
miles  ol  mne  cLu^es  ot  Albuminuria  of  Preghjincy  jLtid  tLn*e  cn^es  of  Puerpei-al  Convulsjons  U\  whirh 


BUEFALO  LITHIA  VMTER 


BUEFAiO  LITHIA  V&VCR 


vQi    !}yi«teinfttic&ny     i***eti     wiih     griili  lying     ivntjtts,     tiod     a.ltii 

*Thi3  habitwjil  ust-  of 
b^  women  who  Breenc€inte  is  n  commLnidEible  precAUlion  ngiiio^^t 
the  ot^urtente  of  Puerperal  Coilviilsions*" 

Dr.  Cyrus  Ed  son,  A,  M.|  M,  O-,  HmUh  Comwisuoncr,  JVeuf  y^ork  Ctiy  and  Stait,  Pi^estdemi 
aotirdoflymrmacy^NewYorkCiiy, 
FAc.^  xvrites. 
Disease;" 

Medical  tesiimonf  of  ihe  highest  carder,  attesting  iht;  value  of  tbii  water  m  the  other  dbtsaes  tnentio! 
tDiiUeJ  to  any  ntldrcHa*     For  sal  if  hj  grocers  and  druggisifl  genera  I  Jy* 


Exiiminin^  Phynaan,  Cmparation  Couniii,  Neu*  Ymk  Ctiy, 
'I  have  prescribed  |ilt|r  PJHI  f|  LlTHIAlMaTFD    ^^^^^  %^^^  Wnefii  in  Bright '5 


PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia. 

If  jou  *'ifth  informiricra  ibciyt  dog*,  Ipply  to  the  Rciier*-  &crfic« 
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"LIBERAL  FEATURES— ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEES 

Make  it  a  Wonder." 

"The  Best  Policy  Ever  Handed  Down  to  an  Insurance  Man." 

"Insuring  Public  Pleased." 

This  is  what  Prudential  Field  Managers  say  of  the 

NEW  LOW  COST  POLICY 

of 

The  Prudential 

Rates  Lowest 

Consistent  with  Liberality  and  Safety,  Offered  by 
Any  Company  of  Corresponding  Size,  Importance 
and  Responsibility  Throughout  the  World. 

A  Common  Sense  Policy 

Meeting  the  Demand  for  Cheaper  and  Plainer 
Life  Insurance. 

DEFINITE  COST- DEFINITE  BENEHTS- DEFINITE  RETURNS 

Every  Feature  Absolutely  Guaranteed 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY  ?  Splendid 
Opportunities  In  5elllnK    this    Popular    New 
Ordinary  Policy.    Write  Olrr't  to  Us  Today. 
Adirees  Dept.  18 


.,      THE     .        , 

RUbENTIAL 

jTRENCTHOr  f 

I,  GIBRALTAR  \\ 


Si  The  Prfldential 

insurance  Co.  of  America 


Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Home  Office : 

President.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Send  08  your  a^e  dearest  birthday,  aod  see  what  $1  a  week  will  buy  in  Life  Insurance  for  yon. 
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LOOK  FOR 
THE  TRADED 
MARK    A 


^XW 


Select 

Holiday  Silver 

NOW 

while  your   dealer  Has  a  variely  o[  pallerns  lo  show — 
bul  he  guided  in  your  purchase  hy  the  famous  trade  mark 

"1847  ROGERS  BROS." 

This  name  represents  the  hest  silver  plate — patterns  ol  ex- 
ceptional artistic  merit  and  character,   and  quality  sa   ihor- 
oughly  l^teJ  br  three  generations  as  to  well  mainlam  the  title 
"  Ji/wr  Plate  that  Wears  " 

Rnive*.  Tork*.  spooa«,  and  fnocy  serving  pieces  marked  1847  ROaEKS  BROS* 
afi?  Boia  hf  Icadlag-  dealer*  everywhere.    Semi  for  Catalogue  ■     L-49  .'* 
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B^CfflCNER  STO 

KNUWLEDG 


CHOCOLATES 

flJiS  CONFECTIONS. 

^  iasUnUneoos  Ciiactilale  tna^lc: 
Itistaa  t  ly  w  Uli  boil  i  iijj  in  ilk . 
^'i^  appoint  on»  drtt^lau  drnsirUt  iw  .errry  itH-jtUty 

lerid  itM  |ij*f  by  iii.iit  bjilI  \\f  u,]U  Kjnii  prepuU  & 

tK?x  uf  S^  iLiMndi/s.    ATii-t4tn*itJ*Kif^ 

ITIPKEH  F.  WMITMAJI  A  Sfti. I3ll Gmeitiwt  tr.NttJii 


FINAL  OPPORTUNITY 
At»»oliite  CitMranoc  5«lc 

SpecUi  de  Liiie  Edittvtt  ■< 
I  £.EIS^ T  n  ^  \  >nUi:i«  t  L Alt 

C^'dQpedla  o1 
ARCHITECTURE,  CAR- 
PliNTRV  AQil  HUlLDUSta 

Tea  numve  volumes.  TLt'u'l.mti^^^SlfJii' 

fkiilp42«  plB}^.  pUii«,ii^-Iili.ii94  cti:,— OH  LUXLU«tk« 
la  evff^rcfciftl  uJif, 

rri«  for  #UHlHtK«  M'>  kn  I 

Ori]||f    m  few    •«»    i 
Of  lI.  n  ^4U  L>«  6IIk9  : 

11  olTcn  the  Carptiitr 

DmnuiUn  OT  Wecn.iri;  .  .  .  _  . 

4Jii.t:«-      Tt*  flt>iu«-(  wuer  cir  pra*iittLtve  U^uUJfef  it|il 
Eiml  JE  m  Jnnliublc  ftiit^     Tlie  yuu^f  fuaA  wtij  Inm 
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The  Reidrrt'  Seiricf  will  give  yon  tpfariijation  about  motor  bcisa 
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An  Increase  of 

over  25%  in  Dividends 

To  Policy  Holders 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has 
paid  more  in  dividends  to  policy  holder  than  any  other 
company  in  the  world.     Since  organization  it  has  returned 
in  dividends  over  $118,000,000.      As  a  result  chiefly  of 
increased    earnings    and    decreased    expenses    the    annual 
dividends  to  policy  holders  this  year,  on  policies  issued  in 
1905,  will  be  25%  to  80%  more  than  in  1906. 

The  Mutual 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

feels  sure  its  policy  holders  will  be  pleased  with  this  great 

reduction  in  cost.     The  news  may  be  doubly  welcome  now 

when  jncreascd  cost  in  other  lines  seems  everywhere  the 

order  of  the  day.     If  you  have  others  for  whose  continued 

care  you  are  concerned,  you  should  learn  for  yourself 

how  and  how  cheaply  it  can  be  guaranteed   by  the 

fit aun  chest    Ufe   insurance    company   in  the  world. 

The  Time  to  Act  b  NOW. 

For  the  new  forms  of  policies  write  to 

The   Mutual   Life  Insurance 

Company  of  New  York* 

N.  Y, 


In  writing  to  idvritixrt  pleiie  ni^mbn  Thi  World's  Wdam 
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Petei^s 

IGINAL   MILK   CHOCOLATE 


OR 


U^HpffER 


THE  WORLD'S  FAVORTTE  CHOCOLATE 

es  hunger,   but  does  not  create 

rst. 

A  luncheon  in  itself* 
irresistibly  delicious. 

nsable  to  travelers   and    lovers 
out-door  sports. 

Lamoiit,  UrWu  &  Co.,  Sate  linporttrs,  7t  Hudwn  St.,  Niw  fort 


HE  discriminating  Ale 
drinker  never  feels  com- 
pelled to  explain  ^hy  iie 
has  such  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for 


T 

Ale 

ITS  merit  fosters  that  innate 
appreciation  and  confidence 
which  so  impressively  denotes 
conviction  and  permits  of  no 

room  for  doubt. 

CUlbl^   Kat«ts,    k«ftaur»Qt;.    SaV'OAt   and    D«%ltn     Every* htrt, 

C.    H.    EVANS  a   SONS 


JONES  ?.*iV 

SAUSAGES 

G(i(x]^  pure,  o1d-la5<htoncd  e^iui^b-c  'made  ftnirt 
dair>4ed  Jink  pigr  pork,  pure  aiakcsjuid  t^U  onJy- 
— at>Aolmely  tiotliine  else,  li's  eke  kind  oJ  ^jn- 
Bane  evtry  one  w^^nts,  and  but  cnTTuMradvcIv  Jf * 
have  knovti  wht^re  t!>  fci  \\  \\tTKtolott*  Wlhtfc 
dealers  cannot  supply ^  I  make  a 

specIhVl  trial  offer  t 
4  lbs.  *ie5  Express  Prepaid 

■iq4  7««  ouf  t»Tw  ^ov  awu;  taetifaftt  iii|ifc<. 

Pltase  note  that  \W\%  offer  ii^  good  onlT  e*st  o! 
Oilorado  and  nunh  of  AtaNnu--cMiaid«  thii 
lemtury.  add  40c.  foraddllionat  CKi^r^s^  cliafpes. 
Repeat  order*  at  r^ntl^r  prices.     M  C-  Joi«£x. 

JONES  DAIRY  FARM 

Box  617,  Fort  AtkJnson,  Wis. 


Going  jibrojid  ?     Kautfij,  time  tibks  and  ail  soiti  of  iJifDmudon  thixju^h  the  Retder^'  Serfiee 
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Lad 


Thf 

Smallesi 

Watch 

/fadg 

in 

America 


Eldi 


h 


Social  requirements 
and  the  obligations  of 
the  home  will  be  met 
promptly  on  time  all 
the  time  if  you  place 
your  dependence  upon 
the  Lady  Elgin — a 
new  Elgin  for  woman- 
kind. 

Illiutrntion  actual  luc  of  watch. 

Evrry  Elgia  Watch  u  fully  guaraiilced ;  all 
jcvirffler*  have  ihem.  Betid  for  "The  Watch,*' 
a  itory  oF  the  time  of  day. 

ELCIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO, 
ELQIM,  tLL. 


WINCHESTER 


m 


.405  Caliber  Model 
'95  High'Power  Rifle 

This  rifle,  aptly  called  the 
*' Grizzly  Gun/'  is  the  most 
powerful  hunting  arm  ever 
made.  No  animal  can  with- 
stand the  smashing,  knock- 
down blow  of  the  300- grain 
bullet  it  shoots.  For  hunting 
dangerous  game,  it's  the  gun 
of  guns-  Investigate  its  merits, 

FBEEi  Ottr  Utr^e  iUuttnmd  eaiaktffue* 

WINOHESTCR     ttEPEATINO    ARMA     CO. 
NEW   HAVEN,  OONN. 


Tbf  Rradcrs'  Service  will  gladlj^  furnish  infurmation  regarding  foniga  criTfl 
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►ANICH 

ACH 

PIAN05 

THE  prestige 
conveyed  in 
the     title   ''Supreme 
in  the  Class  of  Highest 
Grade"    was    earned    by 
the  old  standard  Kranich 
&  Bach  Pianos  by  their  true 
inherent  merits  and  without  re- 
orting  to  the  misleading  publicity 
methods  of  paying  foreign  (or  other) 
concert  pianists  and  without  ncgotia^ 
tions    with    Commissioners    for    Court 
patronage. 

Hqw  to  Judge  a  Good  Piano — From  an  Unprejudiced  Standpoint: 

The  buyer  of  a  piano  usually  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  a  musical  friend  or  a 
salesman,  Y^u  can  knew  fur  y^ursdf  and  aV9id  expemwi  mistakes.  We  have  re- 
printed an  impartial  article  from  a  recent  issue  of  a  standard  magazine^  written  bf 
one  of  the  best  piano  experts  in  America, 

This  article  lells  plainly,  simply  and  authoritatively  how  to  judge  uny  plan* 
made  and  whether  it  is  high  grade  or  inferior — in  shon,  whether  it  will  prove 
a  satisfactory  investment  as  a  musical  instrument.  We  will  send  it  prepaid  to  all 
readers  of  The  World's  Work  who  write  for  our  new  catalogue.  .The  book 
wilt  prove  valuable  to  any  prospective  piano  purchasei — no  matter  what  piano  may 
be  in  mind. 

Sold  by  all  of  our  agents  upofi  moit  coQvenieot  p»rtlal  payment  terms. 
Old   or   unsatisfactory   pianos  taken   In   «Kchtnge   by   ill   our  dealers. 


KRANICH   &  BACH, 

233-245  E.  23rd  St. 


New  York 


Tbe  KcAden'  Service  will  glidly  aiaiit  la  kelec£iii|  bouie  fumiihiagt. 


m 
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^^"Reginaphone 

A  cofftbination  of  the  Regina  Music  Box  and  the  talking  machine 


YOU  know  what  the  Regina 
Music  Box  is — that  wonderful 
music  box  by  which  music  is 
produced  from  Regina  tune  discs, 
giving  better  music  than  was  ever 
made  by  a  music  box  before  the 
Regina  was  invented. 


bined  into  one,  at  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  two  separately, 
and  all  put  into  the  most  attractive 
form,  which  is  in  itself  a  fine  piece 
of  furniture,  fit  to  adorn  any  room 
and  to  go  with  any  kind  of  a  set- 
ting.    This  is  the  Reginaphonc, 


You  also  know  what  a  phonograph 
is  and  the  pleasure  that  can  be  had 
out  of  it;  how  it  translates  all  music 
and  all  enjoyable  sound  into  records 
and  then  gives  them  back  again  in 
their  original  form.  You  know  that 
in  no  other  form  can  so  much  en- 
joyment be  had  so  easily. 
The  Reginaphone  is  a  combination 
of  both.  It  gives  you  all  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Regina  Music  Box 
with  all  of  the  pleasure  of  all  phono- 
graphs and  talking  machines  com- 


Before  buying  any  musical  instrument 
see  and  hear  the  Regmaphone,  Reniem- 
ber  that  it  gives  tfie  entertainment  of 
two  different  instruments  for  the  price 
of  one.  Hear  the  Reginaphone  at  the 
nearest  Regina  store.  If  there  is  no  Re-^ 
gina  store  near  you,  write  for  booklet 
giving  full  description,  prices  and  infor- 
mation as  to  where  you  can  hear  it  and 
how  you  can  get  it  best  and  quickest. 


Makers  of  Regina  Music  Boxes,  ReBrinAphones^ 
Regiaft  Flajrer  Pianos,  Regina  Chime  Clocks 

Rah  way,  K,  J, 

New  York  OAicer  ]lroaiiw«y  and  Seveniceotb  Slre*« 
ChlcitfO  Ofi&£e:  259  WAb«»h  Avenue. 


lit  writmg  to  idTcrtlio^  pleas  mtntiouTKit  Woiii_tj'i  Wore 
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PIANJOS 

This  Vosc  style,  known  as  the 
**  Library  Model,"  is  cased  in  a 
unique  art  setting  that  k  as 
discincn've  in  its  beauty  as  is  the 

Vose  Tone  in  its  artistic  quality, 

WE  CHALLENGE 

COMPARISONS 

During  fifty-six  years  the  Vose 
Piano  has  been  purchased  for 
use  in  nearly  60,000  homes,  and 
its  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
continually  increasing  demand 
for  home  use. 

By  our  plan  of  convenient  pay- 
mencs  we  put  the  Vose  Piano 
within  the  reach  of  those  whose 
refined  taste  leads  them  to 
desire  an  artistic  instrument. 
Wc  make  a  liberal  allowance 
for  your  old  instmmcnt,  and 
deliver  piano  at  your  home. 


Send  tor  our  beauiitutly 
ittustrated  catalogue. 

Vose  k  Sons  Piano  Co 

Vose  Building:,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wallawhatoola    Water 

The  Healing  Properties  of 
this  Water  are  Remarkable 

ANALYSIS 

By  Prof,   C  F.  CHANOLER,   Ph.  D,,  of  N«w  \'mk. 
Grains  m  One  United  States  Calloi^. 


Cblortde  of  Sodmm  ,         ,         .         . 

Sulphate  of  Soda  and  AlutiuTia.  (Sod*  Aium) 
Sulph.   of  Potas.s;!  and    Alofnina  jPot^h 

Alum) 
Sulphate  of  LithU 

Sulphate  of  Lime        -  . 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia         .         -        . 
Sulphate  of  Maug^uese     ♦        .         - 
?  r o  to -S  u  Jp  b  at  e  of  I  r oil 
Per-Sulphate  of  Ifon 

Sulphate  of  Akmina  .        -         ,         . 

Phosphate  of  Lime    .        .        <        .        - 
Silica  ._-.-.- 

f  >rganic  Matter  .        .         *        .        ^ 


Total 


.710 
4'70i 

15434 

^% 
53741 

4  111 
Trace 


Note  the  latge  quantity  of  Iron  as  well  as  Alitin« 
thus  making  an  ea:cellent  tonic, 

A  natural  spring  water  bottled  at  the 
springs  only.  Is  offeied  upon  its  record  of 
results  obtained.  To  those  who  arc  familiir 
with  it  there  is  no  need  to  speak;  to  those 
who  are  not  we  would  like  to  send  restimonf 
from  hundreds  of  Physicians^  who  are  using 
and  prescribing  it,  in  the  treatment  of :  In- 
digestion, Eczema,  General  Debility,  Coii^ 
stipation,  Chronic  Diarrhoea.  Dysentery,  all 
Kidney  or  Bladder  aHecttons,  Rheumatism, 
Torpid  Liver  and  all  Diseases  of  theDtgestive 
by  stem* 

Show  this  analysis  to  your  Physician. 

In  cases  containing  12  HaU-Gallon   Bottles, 
$5,50  per  case. 

In  5-Gallon  carboys  (Glass Demijohns)  nicdy 

crated  and  sealed,      $4.00. 

A  cttdii  of  |i,oo  wil'  be  allowed 
when  empty  carboy i  are  rttumed. 

Write  for  booklet. 

The   Wallawhatoola    Sp 
MILLBORO,    VIR( 


Tlie  latest  boolct  on  trarel  and  biogrAptiy  may  be  obtained  thn^ug^  tlie  Heafkri'  Serrke 
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Mir  mniPi  of  ftfliabk  firmi  in  my  dv^nrtrntm^  uiik 


^ 


THE  strongest  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  Edison  Phono- 
graph over  other  talking  machines  is  in  the  large  number 
of  sales*  Everybody  kno^ys  Edison  and  his  work,  and 
therefore  feels  convinced  that  his  Phonograph  must  be  better 
than  other  forms  of  talking  machines — because  Edison  made  it. 

The  Edison  Phonograph! 

is  a  scientific  instrument  made  with  great  care  in  a  laboratoryj 
which  knows  how  to  make  every  part  right.    Its  great  success 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  reproduces  perfectly  all  sounds.    Thus 
it  has  become  the  greatest  amusement  maker  ever  produced. 

And  November  Records] 

will  keep  your  Phonograph  interesting  and  fresh.  They  will  bei 

on  sale  all  over  the  United  States  on  October  26th. 

Hear  them  at  your  nearest  store  and  buy  them  there. 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  and  we  will  mail  you  on 

the  26th  of  the  month  Tifk  Phonogham,  giving  a  complete 

description  of  each  Record,  tlie  Si  pplemental  Cat  a  uxjue,  giv- 

ing  the  names  of  the  new  Novemher  Records,  and  the  Cf  jmplete  ^.^-""•^m.,.^,.    * 

Catalogue,  listiiii^  all  the  Edison  Records  now  in  existence.  ^^&trm<X£dUm%^ 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO,,       86  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tn  tantiflg  tn  nsdvi^rtiutE  plrue  nicntioD  The  World's  Woiuc 


it%zy    Will   U" 
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PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Any  Article  will  he  fleot  Post  Paid  upon  receipt  of  the  List  Price. 


Solid  Gold 

iMD.Bmpphli-«rkiiei 

hK  muuDt  14.00 

TWE   Hitin'   ey^^fl,   DU' 

moiidi  in  tuuuLb  lit  K  iOM 

itf  K  big  net  tinMt  tlij 

loK      .      ,       .      t^oo 
MonoifnuD  ixie  mtfm. 
Aja   oddFeLlowtpla       .«£» 
A»    StDctcp^ln.plmiii  ^      JO 

A41    K>«lE  cb«ia.  U  In.    I.Tfr 
A<T    Ni  elc  L-hftlnaHiin.     ijflO 


A4B  Neck  t:h&ln.;j|  In.     3«fiO 

A4i»  HiockPli).  pearl        Ijto 

AU  Broocb,  IwroQue*    Ui 

AU  HrOQch  pMfli,di>- 

lloncKTMni  Sftc  ettrm* 
AiBtt  Ilurtctiuiii««Ufi- 

ATM   Locket.f  p&ctar««  t.lo 

AH  Oaffllj3k»,  wcran  %m 

AW   HADdrplD.pevli  1.00 

AM    liroqcli^ptwrU    .  rbj 

AM   MfeAOtiicplu         .  M% 


flold  Pla£« 

AK    BrDUi:h  pf'iLrl 


All 

AH 


AiT 


lrocich,h«&rtf 

Am  ilfttpta 
AI7  fifooch,  CTP»cflii,| 
At!  Brooch^  crewwal 
An  Semrf  pItL,iDikpla 
leaf  -  ,  , 
AlO   Scarf  |>lik«  cuptd 


M 

.31 
M 


AM    Htock  pia.  plain  .10 

Sterlinff  Stiver 

All    Thlriiblfl.  niyof 

A3«  Scarf  pin,  wlahljoDis  50 
AM  Broochir^d  c'niiin«l  ^ 
A«t   Uai.  pi[i.«iU,b)u« 

enoifie^l  .       M 

AH  Bitarf  pl&^  rubf  ff^*  M 
AM    Mferimr^t  lea  bp«jou, 

fl«.,  o&i;;  dr»x,  4^ 

Tha  e«Lal<»s  nhoi^B  ihe 
eomi^lete  MAriciiTtfi  paii«rn. 


Von  fli<MlM  have  a  copy  ol  out  b«uttful  fi<w  C»t%\ij^,    It  wiU  be  ready  for  m^Llintif  Novcinbef  fitirt.   The  book  contilni.  ^r.-- 
jiAjE^'t,  til»ifTntinj4  DuifiinntK  y^^*^  Ctold  And  Silver  Jf^weln  ,  Rinfft,  WaTch<^.  Tfl^ilH  and  l^atiicr  CFjixdt.  TabJc  W*r*,  etc. 

You  will  llnd  (mr  Cftulap;  inttrestin;;  l  vim;)  nvii]  find  our  pricca  tow,  «nd  the  quatjiy  Ib  iutly  fuAranrectL     Our  '^  Dirrci  Irnin 

IWurkatuj^i  "  pUn  inill  save  ynu  money— H  will  enable  vnii  to  buy  more  and  b«ti:erboUdar  ffft*. 
We  ffuarvntce  Mk  delivery  and  we  j:unrailte«  tn  ple^ie  jon  m  to  return  yoar  mun^y.     We  hdve  dnne  lht«  lor  ekven 
ytir*  from  our  former  l(temt\6ii,  Salewit  nJa«,     We  have  thouiatidiQtf  Mtii6ed  cuttomers  in  evrry  ntjte  .ind  tertiitjry 
Send  for  the  Cfltiili>g:,     [t  icHii  ^It  ibouioixr  f?c*ftd*  *fid  on?  waj  of  dome  busiflesi..     Write  the  ntut  ar  f-msi  cmra  NOW, 
tthile  vmi  hiivc  U  tn  niind.     Write  it  belote  you  lurn  another  fiafc  of  thh  masitinhe  and  I&2  sure  o|  receivinj;  the  book 


Address,  Baird-North  Co..  937  Broad  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


TTk  Huden'  SCTnce  nill  (uniiah  ywi  with  the  Damn  «*  rrlltUe  fcint  in  jojp  drpartmem  o(  tr»d« 
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HAT  TO  WEAR 


Aroencfln  men  have  the  happy  faculty  of  wearing  what  offers  the 
most  iiiiliiy  and  comfort;  at  the  sjime  time  they  conform  wiih  a  chir- 
acteristic  adaptability  lo  usages  and  custom*  We  will  gladly  send  any 
reader  information  about  what  to  wear  on  any  and  every  occasion. 
Address 

Readers'  Service,  The  World*s  Work,  133-137  E,  i6th  St- 


>a^ 


OVEILCOATS 


In  our  laictaries  aickne^^  doe^  [V'L  cxhE.     Th«  Kenyon  LAbe)  Guorancecs  a^ainit   the  dmigtri  of  wearing  clmliLn^ 
made  in  sweat  shopft  amidat  uncileiu).  unhealthy  j^iUTotmdingi. 

^^^^^  Cv^^V^^V^^V    '     '    areiaadq  by  the  method  peculiar  to  ihe  Krnvon  factories^  the  fff^3te>t  in 

V|^^^l|^  V^^V^^  \  the  cloihing- tndustTYK  by  w^hich  eiich  uptrattcn  in  turfi  i&donebyaji 

^^  ^f  ^^m   ^     ~  I  expert*  then  e^a^rnined  and  compared   lo  standi rd»^   tn$tead    of    ihnz 

W      1  M  wbok  garment  being  ?icwed  by  a  einple  grcMjp  ol  awcat-pibop  workers 

^^^m  u  i%  usually    done.     The  rtsuli.  at  reduced  co^t.  la  a  coat  th^it   Ufa, 

^^^  bettrr.   ecu   bc*ter,   is    more   perfectly   tailored  in  rvery   defatl,   arnj 

wbich  we*T»  and  holds  Its  shape  ta  no  other*  can.   Von  will  Rain   irrcatly  in  satisfaction  and  service  by  wc^tin^  a 

KBNVON  OVERCOAT.    Equ^ly  well  made  (by  ttie  same  effective  method  i  are 

KEMREIGN  RAIN  COATS 

Our  Free  Booklet,  **  Bow  tij  Judeean  Ovenecat/'  will  save  you  money  cverr  time  you  buy  any  kind  trf  clothfEif,  Style 
booki  and  um^Jcs  nf  novd  fabrics  for  Fall  arc  ready,  Jor  Kern*ieTi  Raincoat*,  KtTiyon  Light  Overcoats,  Renyon  OvetcuAts 
mid  Hantrwfcll  I  rouscrs  ;  also  for  L.adici^  Silk  Rubber  Cnatn.  Tourist  Coaita  and  other  novel  hnea. 

Vr  e  h  vc  fl  handsome  fct  of  colored  "  I>en  Pictures  '*  entitled  "  Revclriea  of  a  BacheJbr'*  to  tend  free  on  receiijt  uf  rour 
«lDt]]ler'H  niLRin  and  addreBa, 

C.   KENYON   CO, 


WEW 


YORK 
Adtlr«ftB  nl 


corrcApondeiice  to  lli>'  fm  loriv*f,  ?^yJU  I*iii  itlr^  Stret^t,  Hnmklj-iK  >", 


CHICAGO 
V, 


The    Finest  Pipe   Tobacco  Sent 
Direct  From  Factory  To  Smoker 

Tbli  trial  after  i»  to  convince  you  who 
lire  of  ordimrv  trubaec  Mb>l  afttr  aU  thcr« 
it  one  thAt  c]  If  light  A  eoiitiiiyaud;r- 

Tlat  one  ia 

FRENCH'S  MIXTURE 

t  I  ■'mri  <n  Trill  tlhr  cl  from  I  lie  niKkcr  with  all  iH 
eiqui^tft  QfltfiUl  arnmi  anil  ki^H^im  pu^fliy.  Thlf 
3  %uf  ■*  you  iiea^nsC  iiihUPtntinn  aQ'I  dried* 
MiT.  •lift  itorc  t"  'ftCCi-tK  French's  Mixture 
*iin'l  "tire"  nr*" Him"  |iie  rtrnt^ue,  becaui* 
li'ta  mpcrliif  prr^lud  Bck-nti'^cAlly  luedlett^ 
*  finileif  ind  klwj^l  In  rond|tl.>n,  W«  fitto 
-  I  tt  dlrcrt  Ul  tivv  miiliI1*tti.tn'l  prn*!** 
'  '1  aiitthiur  t^r^^fitl  into  imptoHa^  qualUr* 
:  -Alpnf  It  H/licfully 

T-'E  IRiSTOCMT  QF  ZWUm  TDiiCCO'* 

FRENCH  TOBACCO  CO, 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

I o icr ' Ai r.Spwpe  5y*ttTn 

El,  Iwri-fiDliI  thTniijfliMlt.  l.friin,JI n [^  + -l^ ■l<£t^H| 

;i^»lii%r  tlic  victf,itwiei  tif  qia  ir4rlaJI»l«  Ch- 
in. 1 1*  (II. 

Invaltda  Aihleto 

r>rxifet^kmal  Men 
MerchAoti  Accoiintatita 

Atfl  all  fH-f.'spitk  ti*  rn  life.  Tiid(*-.fT  ■;*  -  i-l 

Over  cIcveD  hcin4r«4l  phy«lclaii« 

lh:i  '    ..i.ii'i!  !■.  |tr*l:fv(n^  to  t^*  tanfr^rye*- 
.. ;    I    -     '  (ke  HAftpaitFut4)  tjnteai   ei 

ttAKDFRi=^OL0  FABRIC  CO, 

irvetver  Street 

TROY.  N.  v. 


Smdjf»  Catai&^^t, 


If  you  wish  to  purcbaic  livestock,  write  to  the  Kc^ders^  S<;rvicc 


r 


c 


WHAT     TO     WEAR 


SHIRTS 


A  man's  wardrobe  reflects  his  person- 
ality, taste,  discrinimation— himself 

The  man  who  aims  to  appear  weil-groomed  exercises  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  his  shins.  He  has  learned  that  rt  pays 
to  look  into  their  pedigree  a  liliJe.  Ten  years  ago  lit  wt>uld 
have  been  dubbed  dud ish,  "fussy/'  effeminate.  Today  not 
so.  That  subtle,  almost  intangible*  sympathy  between  man 
and  dress  is  understCK>d. 

Wachusett  shirts  owe  their  wen-merited  popularity  to  their 
perfection  in  style,  fit  and  general  compatibility.  They  are 
the  inevitable  choice  of  Die  iman  who  seeks  appropriate 
things  in  dress. 

Aik  your  dealer  for  Wachusett  make.    Rootlet  free. 


^a 


WACHUSETT   SHIRT   COMPANY 

Dept.  H.  LEOMINSTER,  MASS.  _ 

Manufacturers  of  white,  fancy  *  ncffiivee  and  cowf  aKift»,  nifrhc  rob>ea  ftod  pajaniiiai 


f^^JL^^ 


Children's  Stylish  Attire 

Tbere  are  many  clever  tittle  touched  in  the  cut,  fit 
and  tailoring  of  oiir  boys*  and  girls*  apparel,  which 
make  it  individual  and  distinctive.  Clothing,  hals» 
gloves,  undemrear,  furnishings  in  qualities  to  meet 
nearly  every  purse. 

TOYS,  GAMES,  BOOKS 

Our  toy  department  contains  nnany  things  to  delight 
the  children  ;  Toys^  games*  books,  dolls»  teddy  bears 
and  novelties  for  Christmas. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

of  childreti*s  out6tting,  fully  illustrated.  DeBcrihes 
the  newest  styles  in  juvenile  wear.  Also  shows 
toys,  etc.  Copy  mailed  for  4  cts,  to  cover  postage. 
Special  facilities  for  filling  mail  orders. 


Address  Dept*  17 


60-62  W.  23d  St. 

We  have  no  branch  store*— Nwageoii 


NEW  YORK 


The  Readers'  Service  gives  informatKUi  abMTut  real  ertate. 


WHAT     TO     WEAR 


From  now  until  the  holiday  period  you  can  secure 
the  famous  Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters  in  handsome 
Christmas  boxes  especially  decorated  and  prepared  for 
the  gift  season.  No  extra  charge  for  these  special 
boxes.  25  cents  a  pair  for  Brightons  —  at  dealers 
everywhere  or  by  mail  postpaid. 


An  uticomfonable 
man  can't   hwstie 
and  the  man  who 
values  comfort  wears 
Brighton   Flat   Clasp 
Garters,      The    proof 
of   the   garter   is   in   the 
wearing^  and  Brightons  are 
worn — over  two  million  pairs 
every  year.     How  about  you  f 


>.  FLAT 

PIOtiEEH  SUSPEMOER  CO.,  7ia  Marktt  St,  PhilmtelohJA 


Brighton  Flat  Clasp 

( J  a  r  r  e  rs    are    the 

^f:/y  garters  with  th© 

patented  Hat  claspi. 

The  web  is  pure  silk- 

AH  metal  parts  of  nickel* 

^^  plated    brass.      All    modem 

dealers   sell    them  or  we   will 

mail  a  pair  postpaid  for  25  centi» 


BRIGHTON  n  GARTERS 


CLASP 
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EASTWARD  tt-ro-ik  a, 
k     STORIED  NORTHWEST 


m 


II 


Describes  the  way  homeward  Irani 

SOUTHERN      CALIFORNIA 

by  way  of   the 

SHASTA-NORTHERN   PACIFIC 

ROUTE. 

Colizmbia  River,  Pttget  Sound,  Mts.  Shasta 
and  Adams,  Lake  Peod  d' Oreille,  Clark 
Fork  River,  YELLOWSTONE  PARK, 
the  Badlands  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota 
Lakes,  are  a  few.^f  the  many  scenic 
feati^es  found* 

Send  SIX  CENTS  for  the  new  booMel  and 

SEE    WHAT    A    TREAT    IS    IN    STORE 

for  those  who  thus  retttrn  home< 


A.  M.  CLELANO,  G.  P.  A., 
St.  Psul.  Mimn. 


Northern  Pacific  Railway 


F| 


^^ 


la  writij]|  to  adveniicfi  please  isuntkin  T«t  Woi&Lo't  Wowc 


Vipw  of  River- 
side^ California, 
from  Rubidoux 
Heights, 

Riverside  is  the  center 
of  the  orange  groves  and 
flowxr  gardens  of  Southern 
California. 

Here  arc  hundreds  of  miles  of 
oiled  macadam  drives^  bordered  with 
peppers,  palms  and  magnolias.     The  high- 
way up  Rubidoux  Mountain  is  the  finest  mountain 
automobile  road  in  the  West,   fl  The  Glenwood  Mission  Inn  at  Riverside 
is  one  of  the  luxurious  hotels  for  which  Southern  California  is  famous, 
with  an  architecture  and  environment  typical  of  the  old  mission  days. 

la  wnting  lo  tdTCitistri  ptcisc  roemion  Tm  t  Wojito's  Woar 
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Go  to  sunny  California  this  winter  on  ffie 

California  Limited 


I  The  only  train  between  Chicago  and 
Southern  California,  via  any  line,  exclu- 
sively for  first-class  travel. 


I 


Ctrriet  a  PurEman  for  Grand  Cany  an  of  Arizona,  and  i  fr«d 

Harvey  dinmg  car,    New^com  partmcnt  and  dran^ir^g-room  Pu)  iinani; 
alto  obiefvatioa  «ke|>cr  (with  Ladifri'  parlor)  and  a  buffet*club  car. 

Reaioni  why  preferred  by  diicrimmatinjs^  travelen  are  given  In 
our  unique  Limiled  booktet,  which,  with  our  Grand  Canyon  book, 
wiU  be  K-nt  on  reouttt.  You  need  only  tmyi  "Send  me  yuur 
California  travel  booki/^ 

AMnm,  W.  J.  Blaok.  Pul  Trama  Kfr.,  A.  T,  M  S.  F,  M^Mam, 


AH  the  Way,  Every  Day 
Chteatfo  to  California 


*S%^  ]«te«t  booki  00  travd  «0(f  bbgriplif  mij  be  obufncd  rJarougfi  tttv  Kci-dtn*  Seiriov 


THE     WO 


O  R  K     ADVERT! S  E  R 


Unobstructed  View  of  Ocean  from  Hotc:!  Dennis 

for  it*  eueat<  on  tht  Pj^rcbet^  in  the  SoUrium  at  in  iKeir  Roonta^     Five  iniles  of  boardwalk  invito  m.  ride  in  ihe  toIIihc 
chmir*  Of  m  driiglithil  wbJIe  in  the  oooU  bracing  Air  and!  «piirklinii  vunahine  of  Atlttntic  Citjf**  Nuv^mber  cUjrs* 
%  Tbc/*'  Cftiitto"  an  tKe  board wmik  ■•tite  centre  of  Winter  life  and  amuif  ment.     A  lamouw  orchentra,  renders  Iwo  con- 
cert* daily,  and  ipieatA  of  the  HOTEL  DENNIS  Bfe  privihs^d  to  enjoy   ihem.     My  palranft  also  Kave  enrre«  to  the 
exdutivf  Country  Club,  and  the  u*e  ai  the  fineit  soil  links  in  the  Noftli. 

^  The  HOTEL  DENNIS  im  a  d^lmhtful  vrimer  home  with  cumfDrt  and  luxury  al  evefy  hand.     The  dining  tenrtcc  ta 
individual  and  the  r-ookin?  tempting  to  that  jaded;  appetite.     Write  for  a  n<^w  booklet  aciti  attractive  winier  rateja, 
^  CaireapoDdeiice  addremard  lo  P.  O.  Box  2131  iKall  receive  my  personal  attention  and  prunrpt  reply. 


Hotel 
Dennis 

Atlaritic 
City,  N.  J. 


WALTER  J.  BUZBY 
Ownct  And  Propfielor 
P.O.  Bo* 21 31 
Aiiajilk  Qty.  N*  J* 


PACIFIC 


r/A  THE 
Across  thcPaciBc 


■^ 


o 


CHICAGO 

I  2Q  Jackion  Boukvid 

NEW  YORK 

\  BiMdway-349  Broidwar 

WASHINGTON 
S I  I  PraMylyin  •  A 

ST.  LOUIS 

901  Olive  Sdeel 


^  Summer  skies,  peaceful  seas  and  a  one  day's  sto-p  at 
beautiful  Hawaii  make  a  filling  prelude  to  the  wonders 
of  the  Orient*  No  olher  voyage  of  equal  distance  b 
pleasure  qU  the  way, 

Fmm  SAN  FRANCISCO  to  HAW  At!.  /APAN,  CHINA  ana  tht  PHtUPPtmS 
Raid  an^  informaUftn  at  anu  taiit€>aif  ikk^f  agent  &r  fftmt 

PACIFIC  MAIL  S.  a  CO..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL 


BALTIMORE 

Baliimamnd  HaaoverStt. 

POSTON 

170    WtihingioD  Slieel 

SYRACUSE 
2UW.WuhinitoaSt. 


PHIIJ^DELPHIA 
632  Chrfintit  S«vc^ 

HAMBURG  CG-f»«,> 
AnmkaHsQK,  r 


^  LONDON 

49U«J™liaDStt«f 


Id  wtilini to  adTfTti«ri  pleiie  mentiati  The  Woalp*^  Wore 


p 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

fl 
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THE  LAND  OF 
THE  PHARAOHS  »- 

Is  a  land  of  mystery  and  charm  to  the  people  of  t»  present.    Its  ancient  cities, 
tts  pyramids,  its  ruins,  are  of  never -failing  interest.     I 
An  ideal  way  to  visit  these  historic  places  is  by  me 

Grand  Mid -Winter  Cruise 

of  the  magnificent  twin-screw  S,  S.  MOLTKE^  leaving  New  York,  January  29th, 

1908,  for  the 

MEDITERRANEAN,  EGYPT 
AND  THE  HOLY  LAND 

A  voyage  of  over  ISMO  miles  and  79  days'  duration  for  $300  and  upward,  in- 
eluding  stateroom  accommodations  and  meals.  On  this  cruise  the  steamer  calls 
at  23  porta  and  at  nearly  every  port  opportunity  is  given  for  inland  trips. 


The  S.  S.  Moltlcc  is  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  steamships.  She  was  built 
especially  for  cruising  purposes  and  her  passenger  accommodations  have  been 
arranged  and  equipped  according  to  the  highest  standards. 


Other  attractive  and    inexpensive  cruises  to    places   of  interest  on 
the   Mediterranean   and    Adriatic   Seas,   the   West   Indies, 

the  Spanish  Main»  Panama  Canal,   Bermuda,  etc. 
ALSO  SPECIAL  SAILINGS  TO   ITALY   AND   ALEXANDRIA 

WHt«    for    our    Jllu»tral«d     Bciak    containiiig    c^mpleU    partt£ul&f«     <  Menlion    tbU    hlAgaxIti^) 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 


PKiUdelpfii. 


35-37  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK 
Bo«toi]  Chicago  St.  Louti 


In  writing  to  advertiser  pleitc  aientbii  The  WoitoU  WditK 


San  Fr«DcUca 


■r  1 
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NORTH  (MOLINA 


^^   RKSORT  where  an  ideal  out-of-door  life 
W%  may  be  enjoyed  under  perfect  climatic  con- 

•^     -    ditions  during  the  months  of  the  late  autumn^ 

winter  and  spring, 

PincbUrSt  is  located  in  the  sandy,  long-Icaf-pine 
section  of  North  Carolina  and  is  absolutely   free 
from  malarial  influences.     1  his  section  has  more 
sunny  days  in  winter  than  any  region  east  of  the 
Rockies.    The  air  is  peculiarly  invigorating,  and 
the  winter  temperature  average  is  from  50  to  70, 
just  the  kind  to  make  you  "  feel  fine.** 

The  features  y^Kich  TOmmrnd  P|NEHURST  ^^' 
ThrfiA    Gnlf  Itniir^fl^    twoofeightccnholrsamloncofmac, 

FdUT   HotfliS-  ^^^  un^^r  <mt  manigrni<at  bye  of  grwA- 
I  MUI     IIMtDldi  ^^^^^^1  price*, 

PrBpiratory  School,  ^^^^^  g<«^  direction. 

Fifty-Two    Cottages,  forrentbytbrsea^, 

31,000  Acre  Private  Shooting  Preserve, 

with  (rained  dogs  and  gotiii  guiiin, 
Ftftest  Livsr/  of  Saddfe  Horses  to  be  found  anfmkw^. 

Tennis  Courts  and  Country  Club, 

No  con  Him  pi  Ives  received  at  PincJitirst, 

OPENING  OF  PINEHURST  HOTELS 

HOLLy  INN  opens  Nov.  30tli* 

CAROLINA  opens  Jan.  lltb. 

HARVARD  and  BERKSHIRE  open  J^n.  15t!u 

Through  l^illfnait  Mivke  via  Snba«rd  Air  Llnr  mi 
SouUiertt  RoUwrny,  Otity  one  ntitht  out  from  Xr*- 
York*  B*j4ti'n  and  OnrinnntU    Dont  fail  to  ««nd  !.► 

irat-ol-docif  feattire^  f>f  PINEHURST  iuhI  ^vlftf 
full  details  of  lu  ftttnict3nn*»  ijf  !»d«lr«i» 
Pfnehi/rst  Gefteraf  Offics, 
PINEHURST,  North  Carolina 

nr  LKONAUli  TU^TS,  Owner*  Hosh.n^  \|»>v 


Are  pu  btereited  in  SportiQg  Coodf  f    The  Reiden*  Seirlce  will  aid  you  in  making  a  irleetiati 


-  ■"  •  >^t  mr 
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cin-    PUn      This   m^ani  ihii  you  ^n    nuke 
your  tifwrnir!!i  iu*t  *lv«teifer  jom  *ilh. 


EATES 


Roomif  d«iiblis»  from 


*a.oo  per  diy 
$3,50  per  du 
14.00  per  day 


The  Year-Round  Resort  of  America 


The    Ideal  Resort    for    Rest  and    Recu- 
peration ahauld  combine 

Ease  of  Access,  Equable  Climate, 
Invigorating  Air,  Interesting 
Surroundings,  Correct  Sanita- 
tion, Pure  Food,  and  nbove  all 
Perfect  hotel  Accommodations 

A  r«Te  combination,  indeed,  and  to  be 
found  in    but    one    place    in    America^ 

HOTEL  CHAMBERLIN 
and  OLD  POINT  COMFORT 

Our  booklets,  futly  jlltifitraiet],  Lfllinir  V^^u  in  detail  hU  about  Iheite 
fiicUt  *r<"  tci  l>e  tmcl  at  the  offit'c*  rtf  nil  transiporlntion  companicMt: 
mlfo  at  InlemttUiinnl  Sk-epiiii  Car  Cx>..  IRI  FiftU  Ave.,  N.*Y.:  Amer- 
k»'M  Kotel  anil  Rctuirt  Hurosii,  Kifth  Avi^nu#  tloti^l,  N.  Y.:  Informs- 
tiarv  fin ri!jiu.  Ci reef] '«  lltrt*U  Atltmlk  City;  nil  fwik's  Tours  ofDccs; 
Kdyiinond  Jk  Whiti^ombV  ofn^tft:  MnrsiiFr'N.  "tm  WArihm#lnn  SU,  fiod- 
tmi;  Hi^EKlrickson'fi,  !l4fl  Fulton  St„  Brmklyn;  Mr.  Fc»lFr'f(  offiee,  US* 
Prti»NvLvai»iH  Ave.,  Wa;4hinirtiKi.  U  Cand  rorncr  rrndnnndOntml 
park,  flELvnna;  XiiMn-Kumell  Cfi.,  srTfi  WEinbErifctnn  St..  Biwton:  IfeoUvr 
Vi«er,  las  Si.  Jnmeit  St.*  Montr4.'fiL  ntid  eiM  ne^vHpupifr  rewrt  hiireait«, 
or.  nddruiiadirort,  Qc^.  ¥.  Ad.»mN,  MtET,,  Fortrt^w^  Monroe,  V&, 

The  Baths  and  Sea-pool 

of  the  Chamberlin  are  the  finest  in  America.  The  pool,  40  by  70  feet,  is  of  Ceramic 
Mosaic  Tile,  so  perfectly  ventilated  and  radiant  with  sun  light  that  you  are  really  bath- 
ing out  of  doors.  Filtered  sea-water  is  constantly  flowing  in,  and  the  air  and  water  are 
always  at  an  agreeable  temperature.     A  competent  swimming- master  is  in  attendance. 

The  Hydrotherapeutic  Department 

is  complete  in  every  detail;  medical  baths  of  every  sort-Nauheim  baths,  electric 
cabinets,  massage  and  tonic  baths,  and  Dr.  Baruch*s  system.  A  most  unique  feature 
of  our  baths  is  that  we  employ  pure,  fresh  sea-water  in  many  of  them,  thus  adding  to 
the  medicinal  features  the  very  marked 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  snU  of  the 
sea.  These  are  particularly  recommended 
for  Insomniap  Nervousness,  Rheumatism* 
Gout  and  kindred  disorders. 

Our  resident  physician  h  an  expert  in 
hydrotherapy,  and  all  baths  are  given 
by  his  advice  and  under  his  direction. 

A  special  booklet  on  Baths  and  Bathing  may 
be  had  at  any  of  the  above  offices,  or  addre^is. 


fB.oo  per  day 


Room«,  wltb  bflthp  trDm 
Slttlnf-rounip  bed-room 
and  batbi  itpm    . 

Our  a  la  '  Arre  lervir*  i:»  very  rettttdiuble^,  insi 
itiicldhion  wt  have  ihn;  following  Table  d'Hotc 
!^nh»— Bretkfau,  Soe.  to  75c.;  LmbCli- 
eon»  11.00  J  Blaner*  $1*50. 


t^^^  .r.  ^L^otAx.'OC^, 


Box  IS 


Fortress  Alonroe,  Va. 


Bow  to  reach  the  popular  rrsorts.    Ask  the  Readrrs*  Service 
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In  writing  (a  idvcnleers  pk«»e  mcDdou  The  World's  Woke 
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W  ^-^J^irr-i-^t  .''•:  tj\r.\£  i^i  z^^^:^^^  •"--'■i''..x  r^t  ^/7'^i¥7?*^A^v.^3^;!k*jT ;  .f  ?^ 


,  The  final  luxury  of  imoking-^he  ei^jo^mentof  ricfaneas  in  peky 
feet  K^mony  with  mildness— is  nlwayn  atfUred  the  Mhoker  of 


CIGARE-TTE.5 

TKey  hive  tt!«  stamp  of  the  cannobsear »  approval— the  entree 
wbkh  dii^niftibhes  thetn  a«  .: 

;       :  >*THE  METR(^  STANDARD" 

10  fcii^lS  cfints 


a  ANARCVR05.  M*nufftcba#»r 


111  fiftik  Avettuf,fH<iwprofk 


In  wntiaf  to  ninTtiictt  pkiKr  roention  *Vn%  Woild*!  WoiK 


AUTOMOBILES 


: 


1 


Model  G 

$2,000 
Four  CyUnd«r-25  H.  P. 


Distinctively  "Cadillac"  Throughout 


Model  G 


This  and  All  Models  Now  Ready 


Judge  Model  G  by  performance,  not  price.  On  track,  road  aud  hill  its 
auperiority  over  cars  of  twice  its  price  and  thrice  ks  rated  power  has  bt^en  repeat- 
edly demonstrated.  ITtere  is  noticeable  simplicity  in  m  design,  with  unprece- 
dented efficiency  at  every  point^ — speedy,  powerful,  flexible,  silent,  s<?nsitive. 
Material  and  workmanship  distinctively  *' Cadillac**  throughout — a  j^uarantee  of 
the  best  construction.     Has  endurance  to  the  limit  of  mechanical  possibility. 

Twenty*five  horse  power  (A.  L.  A.  M.  rating);  sljdinij  ^ear  transmission; 
shaft  drive;  100  inch  wheel  base;  surprising  speed  capabilities.  $2,000  f.  o.  b. 
factory*     Described  in  catalog  G32, 

Among  the  other  Cadillac  winners  are  the  tturdy  single  cylinder  cars  (Model  S,  Run* 
about,  $850  and  Model  T,  Touring  Car,  $1,000)  and  the  luxurious  four^:y Under  Model  H. 
The  sinaller  types,  as  dependable  and  carefully  built  asever^  now  have  increased  wheel  base  and 
longer  rear  springs,  greatly  adding  to  their  easy  riding  qualities.     Described  tn  cataJog  T  32 

The  Truth   about  the  Automobile 
and  What  it  Costs  to  Maintain  One 

This  13  the  title  of  a  64- page  booklet  compiled  from  swom  ^tatement^  of  a  large  number 
of  uiera  of  single  cylinder  Cadillacs.     Cii^-es  facts  and  iigur^s  vshhh  buyers  want  to  knovf 
Mailed  free  if  you  ask  for  Booklet  No.  32  * 

Model  H  is  an  example  of  eKclu&ive  automobile  designing  and  careful  execution.  Pos- 
sesses that  quietness,  smoothness,  abundance  of  reserve  energy  and  luxury  of  riding  which 
other  makers  strive  to  accomplish  by  a  greater  number  of  cyiinderj  wiih  consequent  compli- 
Cfttions.  A  comparative  demonstration  will  prove  this.  Thirty  horse  power,  capalile  of  50 
mlle«  an  hour.     $2,500  f.  o.  b.  faciory.     Described  in  catalog  H  32. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,   MfmhrrA.  la.M,,  Detroit.  Mkh. 


What  d*e«  it  coft  to  run  an  automobile  f     Ahk  the  Reader*  Serrice 
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AUTOMOBILES 
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1908  Seven-Passenger 

Peerless  car  illustrates  true  progress. 
Good  points  have  not  been  discarded 
because  they  are  old,  nor  other  good 
points  refused  because  they  are  new. 

Peerless  principles  of  design  and  con* 
structiofi   and   high    standard    of   materials    have   been    maintained. 

The  1908  model  has  a  splendid  parent  in  the  1907  car,  whose 
tested  aiid  proven  excellences  it  has  retained.  Added  to  these  are 
higher  power,  larger  wheels,  longer  wheel  base  and  double  ignition 
system. 

The  Peerless  principles  of  design  were  already  established,  but  a  few 
changes  in  the  use  of  these  principles  have  given  increased  efficiency, 

WrUf  t&-d^  f^  Nim  lUmirated  Catahgui^'R'*  wMch  fully  destr^t  ait  the  Peerttss  Models 

PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO..     2451  Oakdale  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  ReAdtf^  Semce  wiU  giVe  70U  unhfived  a<hrke  Jibout  AutomobOci 


THE  INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE    CAR.     FOR.    SERVICE 


AUTOMOBILES 


A    SEASON    OF    WHITE    VICTORIES 


Wliite  Bulletin  No.  14,  which  lias  juit  been  iisued,  give*  a  rcfitme  of  the  vicloriei  o(  tlic  While  m 
the  important  contcsU  of  the  year.     The  vaiiout  chapten  oE  the  BulleUQ  b«M  tb«  foUi^wing  headlingi; 

The  White  in  World-Wide  Use 

The  President  at  the  Wheel 

Continued  Government  Favor 

First  Place  in  Lrondon  Town  Carriage  Contest 

Perfect  Score  in  Harrisb\jrg  Endurance  R^un 

Fastest  Time  in  Wilkes-Barre  Hill-Climb 

Fastest  Tinne  in  Cleveland  Hill-Climb 

Fastest  Time  In  California  Hill^Climb 

Perfect  Scores  in  Sealed  Bonnet  Contest 

Officially  Observed  Non-Stop  R.un  of  1871  Miles 

Only  Perfect  Score  in  Qua^ker  City  Regularity  R.\in 

Fskstest  Time  of  the  Season  on  the  Track 

Perfect  Score  in  Ca^lifornia  Cndurance  R.un 

OfficiBLlly  Declared  Most  Efficient  Car 

Wins  Third  *' Desirability  Contest" 

The  Glidden  Tour— A  Clean  Sweep  for  the  White 

Writ*  yor    a    ^^ny   9/   thij    inttrtjtittg    puhticati^n 

THE   WHlfE~COMPANY 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


In  wrmni;  to  adTcrtisf  rs  pli-ase  mrption  Tkt.  WoJitn'*  Wonit 


AUTOMOBILES 


^^^^  Automobiles 

For  the  year  1908  the  entire  facilities 
of  the  Rambler  factory  will  be  devoted  to 
the  production  of  two  Models,  34  and  31. 

Model  34,  a  five-passenger  touring  car  with  four- 
cylinder  vertical  motor,  32  horse  power,  has  selective 

type  transmission  with  shaft  drive.  The  wheel  base 
is  112  in,,  wheels  36  in.,  with  4  in,  tires.  Price^  fully 
equipped,  $2,250.  The  same  chassis,  however,  with 
appropriate  chanees  in  detail,  will  be  equipped  with 
a  roadster  body  with  rumble  scat,  at  the  same  price. 

Model  31  is  a  five- passenger  touring  car  with  dci^ 
tachable  tonneau,  equipped  with  the  Rambler  unit 
power  plant,  comprising  double  opposed  motor,  multi- 
ple disc  clutch  and  planetary  transmission  entirely 
enclosed.  Price,  fully  equipped,  $1,400.  This  model 
can  be  furnished  with  torpedo  deck  in  lieu  of  the 
tonneau,  at  $1,300. 

Both  models  have  been  brought  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection  in 
every  detail  that  insures 

Service^  Economy  and  Comfort 

Ji  comptete  line  of  1908  fiamhl^rt  will  be  shourn 
at  a  private  ejchibit  at  the  Matesraoms  of  the  Homan 
^Schatx  Company,  SS^40  West  62nd  Street,  Uenf 
Vork  City,  during  both  New  York  J^ut&mobite  skows^ 

You  cannot  afford  to  miss  making  a  critical 
inspection  of  these  1908  models  of 

Tlie  Car  of  Steady  Service. 

Advance  catalog  now  rc&dyi  write  for  a  copy  today, 

Thomas     B.    Jeffery    £EL    Company 

Main  Office  Arid  F&ctot*yp  Kenosha,  Vfis. 

BrkAcliet  And  DiilHbfillari  AfttnciM :  Chicago  Milwaukee,  Boiion,  FhUndelphLa,  San  Frandwo 
RepresentativcB  In  all  leadinc  cilLet. 


Tht.'  Kcavler:.*  Service  will  give  you  information  about  automobiles 


Hal  I's 

VEGETABLE  SICUJAN 

Hair  Renewer 


EtlVs  ffitir  UeiitwtT  h&B  been  Bald  for  over  &iTtj  yeaiA ,  jtt  we  hAve  jnst  cbaiiGred  tbe  formuU,  the  ttyle  of  botUe/ 
And  tbfi  maDD^rof  pAckiJig.  As  made  lod^y  from  our  **revi0ed  fofinuU'*  it  coDfifitsof^Glycenu,  C«psicimi,  Eaj 
Rum,  Sulplaur,  Te^j  Rosemary  Leav^^s,  Bo^o^- glycerin,  Alcobol;  &U  AccurAULy  combi aed And  dehceitHyp«r fumed* 
f*tHiHjf  i/<ilr*  HalTi  HnVt  Rvnewt^r,  '^r^viAi>4j  fornniU,^'  La  ni  pprfect  a  Bpectflc  for  fAlliiL^lmlir  An  ciL[i|>o»ait»ly  b«  niAdts. 
XifiNrfr'Mjf.    The  formatioti  uf  d&iiiirufr  it  qiUctcly  itopi»ed,and  the  acA\p  U  made  perfeccl;  befcltlLf* 

AJ^air  Tonk  A  Hair  Dressing  Prttitnh  Prrmaiwe  Cfoy  Hair        Pr&moiet  iht  GnMJh  &f  Hair 

Ask  your  druggist  for  "the  i\ew  kind*' 

DoQA  not  stain  or  change  the  color  of  the  hair,  even  to  the  slightest  degree 


The  Holsman  Automobile 


TEARS 

OF 

SUCCESS 


Rides 

Like  a 

Carriage 


A  STANDARD  tyve  of  power  vehicle,  UtihU  stront* 
hanijsomc,   hl^h-w heeled,    b iirh- bodied— BimpIfiT 
And  fipkndldlr  efficiertit,  "Ride£  Like  a  CArdA^e/' 
nolMleAsly  and  umoothh'.  over  paved   ctty  streelm,  or 
rocMest.  ru(Cii:!Sf,  eountry  r«iAd.£,    I^ActlcuUy  no  repAlrs 
Aod  low  maintenance, 

Solid  Rablwr  Tlrtw-no  poeumAtlca  m  collApte, 
Air-cooled— oo  water  to  freeze*  Hob  man  feAtuncA  mre 
All  tully  patented. 

Two  fimpte  hand  levera  rvffubte  entire  ^antml — ttarl,  fleer, 
•top.  re  voce  aod  bf^kc.  No  live  axlei,  (rictiotj  clutrhn.  dil- 
fereiitlj.l  iUfi*  pumps,  eic.  Duubk  hi1l<:liiiibinf  power  in 
Send  today  (t^r  Hmncl»oiu«  Iloofcle^t— -Free, 


HOLSMAN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY    « 

400  Hitrudnsck  Block  CHICAGO,  ILLtNOIt 


Get   the 

Genuine 

Look  for  the  Shur&n  tag 
to  make  sure  of  Skur~^n 
quality — firm  hold,  neat  ap- 
pearance, perfect  comfort^ 
strong  construct  ion — and  be 
protected  by  our  guarantee. 

Backed  by  43  years'  rep- 
utation that  we  can*t  afford 
to  trirte  with.     Any  broken 

part  of  mountings  replaced 

free  within  one  year,  by 
any  optician  in  the  United 
States. 

Shapes  to  lit  any  tiose. 
Ask  your  opticiATiH     Book  free* 

E*  Kirskin  S<»iis  Co,,  Dq)L  U 

Eeublbhed  1S64       RocbcAter,  N«  V 


in  wnting  bo  idvenj^cfb  plcAte 
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m^ke  choke  gtfL5;  als^  unaurpasEiifd  aa 
pict  u  tth  for  oti  e'  1  h  om  e.  Long  recrj  gnbe  d 
by  th?  tivuftt  emment  attiats  iia  th«  be^  art 
reproducuons  made  in  America  '*Ejtctl- 
letu/*  says  John  S.  S;irg«nt  "I  could  not 
wish  heircTtrdi*^  writes  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
At  Art  Stores,  or  sent  on  approval 
hlitv  ce(»i»  to  Saaoo  NEW  ILIA'S 
TRATEnCATALOGlTEwith  inoillo.v 
t  rations  (priicikally  «l  tiandbook  of 
Am^rk^n  Ait)  b  sent  upon  recetpi.  nf  25 
cen*»  (s,tart>pRj,  which  charge  tnay  bi* 
deducted  from  it  sul*sequeiu  purcha^sp  of 
the  r riots  themseUes,  A&irt*t  ft^iure^ 
Religion,    hy   Pearce,  ^^pyright  tSgj   By 

Curtri  &  Cameron %i:i^t^::^  Boiton 


Secure  a  Buyer  for 
Your  Country  Place 

An  advenhemeni  m  CUUNTKV  i,UE  IN 
AMERICA'S  REAL  ESTATE  DIRECTORY 
wiU  put  you  ill  d]Lrt<:;t  toucb  with  thousands  of 
wealthy  American^,  «lio  nre  proa jiei; Live  purchasers 
i.f  c(S«ntry  property.  Write  for  mformutiou  etc.,  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Real  Estate  Department 
133  EfttI  Sixteenth  Str««t,    N«w  York  City. 


Strong  Arms! 

For  Meng  Women  &nd  Children. 

For  lOc  "r'*:r 

I  wllJ  tend,  11  lQn£  fi  tticf  tilt,  one  Pf  my  rhirti 
Z"^*  ^K  ihiiwinn  fiercii'rt  thil  will  quic^lv  burlld  Up 
{     A      ^1  ftbDuUlm,  •ni84t  f ervunw  and  kuid*  wiphciuii 

T  ^ii^M   iMr  pppinluf.    Tl>er  ire  tvriuiifull>  illuftitiied  wkh 
tlireril]r  hnif-tntir  cu-'i        Ri;Kij.lir  pTi'iTf  J5  ctnli. 

m  ADDITION  TO  THIS 

If  yflu  li^iid  |QroT»e  It  once,  willinaJie  irou  f  ptet- 
«nt  t)ir  (iiDtlif?  fhjiti  irhlrh  «lAn<^  iiwortfi  nwrie  thin 
ray  pir  'oir  th*  ftriT  fncitrinnrd  iiuf    Tbf  i*uef  ihow^ 
mir    rif'W    nicThej4    for    liuildlni;    up   «   fpf  it   ch«al, 
•hould^rt   And    *rm». 
PROF.  ANTHONr   BARICER.    120  U^tk^t    BUm. 
5el«rct   School  <if  PIitmcaI  Culluf« 
1  to  Wett  4Zd  St.         ....        Kfw  York  Dty 


If  vert)  wi*h  w  purchxK  live  nock,  write  to  the  Rtidert'  Sertiee. 
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40t1i  Ammal  i^titceinrnt 

Jalr^ua^l^   i,   1907. 
CAPITAL       .      .      S    500.00000 
SURPLUS       ,      .        f.485,457.7i 
RESERVES     .      .        L992.787.96 
ASSETS    .      .     .       3.976.245.71 


I'he  HARTFORD  wai  the  Piancer  CompJiTi^  iti  tJie  fterld  ot  Ste^m  Boiter  Ixiturasce 
and  it  Ji  tht  only  ccRiitany  wltich  makes  a  sipecuily  of  and  do^  encltuiveljr  ai  fttcam  boiler 
tiupecl^on  aiid  tnsuisjtice  biiEiiieBs. 

The  HARTFORD  in  thp  only  compAuy  wh«»c  entire  taienl  and  energies  iu-e  Kprptietl 
ta  the  studv  ^jI  stcxtn,  ta  the  scientiflc  cemiitirucdon  ind  iiuulktbn  ol  bolleni  and  lo  tbeir 
periodkjii  Inspccticm  by  expert  mfdunlcs. 

The  HARTFORD  »  the  only  eompany  whose  entire  ai^ets  and  resources  are  held 
excLititively  (or  the  jiTotection  of  steim  uiifre,  and  the  payment  tit  losaea  Dcccxioned  by  the 
eicplosioD  uf  tteim  boiler^,  and  fur  no  other  hturd  whatMKver, 

The  HARTFORD  li  bow  dt»lng  nearly  nini^^teiiehi  of  the  Iatf«ctioii  and  Twarvicc 
of  Sieam  Boilers  In  the  r*ew  Eugbbd  States,  ind  u^Tiy  two-thlrda  iif  the  entire  uaeunt 
dune  Throughout  the  Unlicd  Suiies. 


L    R.  BRAINERD,  Pre».  anii  Trens. 
F     B.  ALLEN,  Vke-PrMidenL 


J    B.PIERCE,  SecTcorf- 

L    F,  MIDDLEBRQOK,  A«i,  Sec. 


MCNNENS 


Do  You  Want 
to  Hear 

the  rfiuversation  of  >'o«r  Eriendi:  —  ma^ 
—  sinking  ?  Are  yi^u  *'  liard  of  heartni  *' 
finddcpi'd  these  pileAsureft?  "  !f^^  ^^ 
nut  toially  de^f  —  iK»r  b»m  deaf — joiff 
hop* 5  "^"y  reviire*  beaui*  rriel  i«  *i 
hand.  The  Way  Ear  Drums  (whkb  I  in^ 
vented  atid  protect  by  paicnta  In  the  U.  5- 
al&u  u\  foreign  countrit-^^  &*ve  me  palect 
h  eA  n  11  ^  » 1 1€  r  2  ^  yea  rs  oi  dc  ji  f  ne».  Tbcf 
will  help  3FD11.  If  yT'u  have  tried  other 
ear  dmrns  tauhnut  succe**,  do  not  infer 
that  JiHne  will  aJo  fait  W*y  Ear  Dm™» 
are  eotirely  different  from  any  other  oti  the  ma^k't.  Theya'eifW 
vi^iWe.  do  not  hurt,  will  not  colbpws  iri  the  e,iraTid  are  *o  *«ntitt« 
ibat  they  catch  the  fahite&t  lounds,  I- aiilv  applied,  Write  t  day 
the  cause  of  v^uf  deafnc**  to  the  WAY  EAR  DRUM  CO.* 
ttl?  li«|qade  BBltdln*.         ...        .      .  D*ie^l«  UNf*. 

BEAUTIRIL  CHilSTIUS 


:OILET  POWDE 

^  ^       ^  ,'*A»m  Straight'' 

P  '^  "**  f*«^  of  iJl  i;cii]iplc-ii.«n  ifOMbJcs.  hy  prnt##|[kr  thi^  ikln 

[)f     Heoiieii'i  Borated  TtJcmn  Toilet  Powder 

.  »n<««t«  u  weil  ts  bpsPt  I    PI  ii*r4  daHv  £t  Itrrp*  Th*  ihin  ciMj 

f  notbina  naif  1.0  guoil    ms   IrDB^iiV    After  lalh 
Inr  and  after  ihaTlBr  \t  ii  ddlvhtfuU 
I*vit  up  In    iuhf|.r*nilabiB  bcsei— the  '*fc«< 
p  Uatl*m"— foryduf   protcaJon.      tf  P»pHn« 
^e  lu  on  Uie    co*ef    Ifi   c*aiU*»  md  a 
f  ffumiBlM  «l  pnrtry.    Guani»tecd  uoder  the 
.  Fowl  and  Dniui  Acl.  June  30th.  1*».   Serial 
'  No,  IMJ,      S.»lel  evp^where,  ar  ty  m4ii  js 
111.     RmHpJ*  Fr««. 

TrjT  Menntn't  ViutcT  \BonU*li  Talcum 
Toilet  Pcmrrlirr 
It  K*«  the  w-cnt  Dj  [ri;4h-cut  tmrmm  Vlaki« 


RepT4ducf{iiii<i  or  ibc  W«M** 

Tut  PERRY 
PICTURES 

ONECENT 

e>t  h  foi  ?$  "f  TO  ^M ,  Sif^  s^  ^  s 
{6  Id  Id  tiii>«  this  tifL.l    ^--alI 

4  hlldrcBOr  j^  KUien^  rtcwsf 

^t  ^  rj  I  .|i  nai ,  e  I .  ,-<■  f- .  r  t  K*  j  i.;b 
^  r  fi-r  Art  Set  p  ^  ,    * 

Sat]  1ii:1it>n  i  r  '- 

e'l.    CaiaN'ffvi« 

I  lustriti-  m  an  I  ¥  i-i-  'v"r»  I-'  ir 
In  «taimp«,  €>■  **i»  *■-'»,  l^**.^* 
i.ut  IkmititT  ru  h 

THE  rERKT  pirrrBF*  c«^ 


?? 


WESTERN  CANADA  WHEAT  LANDS 

The  very  choicest  of  these  lands  are  to  be  found  in  Saskatchewan  in  the 
Last  Mountain  Valley  District 

Warm,  quick-ripening  bam  soil,  with  clay  subs^iL  Ample  rainfall.  Spkfidid  riilwaj 
facilitiea.  Ben  of  markeis,  schools,  rfc.  No  pJoiteering.  The  district  ii  now  threshing  the 
Seventh  Stjccessive  Bumper  Crop — 30  bush  eh  to  the  acre  of  No.  1  Hard  Wheat, 

We  own  immense  areas  of  these  fertile  tandt.     We  sell  them  at  from  $10.00  to  $20  CO  pet 
acre.     Land  will  ea^tly  p«y  for  itself  if  cultivated.     As  an  investmetit  it  is  aj  safe  a^  Railway 
Bonds,  and  in^nitely  more  profitable. 
Seoit  foi  our  bcftwiifuJir  Mluittited  booklet  *'  The  Lake  and  tleLand  of  the  Lilt  Mi?OBt&tB  Villef/'  free  tLpoa.  leqaett. 

PEARSON  CO.,  Ltd.,  316  Northern  Bank  Bdg.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 


Tht  K^ders'  Sen.  ice  -aUI  give  you  infoi  motion  about  re^l  t4tfltt 


J 


THE 


LD'S     WO  RT^^DVERTISE  R 


k 


hmvk  4rv4ll«sll<lll  h  n  I  Un^t  in  cjccN.-^r  fiif  ftiUmc     Xm^  ll**c  the 

I  hinec  In  yu'ur  ^TUi.i  i^.  mC'T    i   fjHM  li.Ll'i^txl  t  .klnlii'.f  iMEbfrntl  in^mn  Uui'e 
rrotn  ^t:iu7  RfuLif  «L.rL.     The  Btudf  uf  drHwintf  »iil  i-t  v^  l*^'  ■ 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  DRAWING 

F'^tjr  maii^ive  volumes  each  nearly  on^  foot  hiih 
har.daom^ty  bounH  in  halT  red  mofocco,  2.000  pufes, 
marbled  edge&,  and  fold  stamped. 

Im  c<r  '<||  lo  a  'vrrtibc  ihc  iufK-rior  m^horls  ^  inf,TTUcEi  n  of  tli* 
AMERlC^sr  STIhiOL  or  COHRESPONDENCI-,  *  liiwiitti  dumlicr 
i>r  Jk:u  uin  E>r  «ciLil  4t  ac^rly 

Th^  $•  the  tnt  tlm?  Ehc  L^<"k&  luta  cwr  unttl  it  ^i'lch  i !»»  prii^e,  4iid 
tn  t4ke  «dvJtn.tli^»e  Hf  ihl*  bvgtln  yc^-w  tnuxt  rucniion  Ihit  4idY«rtifa' incut 
when  orderinif. 

BRr«alii  Frtet  99.80  Itt-vulitr  FrU-e  ITJl^OO 

Senl  eipn^a  prApaJ'!  (■  r  j  >1i4yl'  ftCv  CvaiQihAiLcii  if  you  Tneatitju.  N<^f 

until  I9  Bo  hit  U  cfi  fHild.    If  fiot  adafrtcd  lu  fMir  ifcedi  w«  v|ll  reiu^ave 
the  b-ii  k*  *.t  crtjj  f!*pen««. 

ThlA  i»Jip*t  Ihe  i«t  Cif  f«i«>k»  for  Apcfci||»:i»,  T^mfHrntu ,  Shert  Mria] 
WriHieri.  DF«lviii«Tt  4ml  «ii1  dCher  pcnoat  infrmlEti  cUirctly  or  In^Vi- 
i.tily   in  ArchilrctisT!;  md  r>ra»lng. 

AMERICAN    SCHOOL    OF    GORRESPOIfDENCE 
CHICAGO  . 


Lindsay,  Canada, 

Wants  New 

Industries 

and  h  willing  to  treat  them  h|;ht. 

Population  SjOOO*     Situated  in  central  Ontario. 

Lindsay  offers: 

Electric  power  cheaper  than  Niagara  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Direct  communication  by  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Kailwayi^^six  lines — with  the 
West  J  Georgian  Bay  ports,  Toronto  and  the  East 

Water  communication,  when  the  Trent  Valley 
Canal,  now  well  under  way.  is  compJeied,  with 
Chicago,  Fort  William,  Duluth  and  other  Lake 
ports  in  the  Westj  and  Montreal  and  the  AcUntic 
in  the  East. 

Lumber  for  builiiing  and  manufacturing.  Sup- 
plies of  brick,  cement  and  other  huildmg  materials 
close  at  hand^ 

Cost  oF  living  low,  labor  of  all  kinds  at  reasonable 
rates.     Banking  facilities  unexcelled. 

Exempt  from  taxea— excrpt  school  tax— for  ten 
)'ears  to  all  bona  fide  new  f actor les^ 

If  you  are  thinking  of  eMabliahin^  a  Canadian 
Branch,  or  moving  to  Canada*  it  wtll  be  to  your 
advantage  to  write 

JOHN  P,  DONALD,  Secretary, 

BcMfd  af  Trade. 


A  New  Anisc^^Mca  Book 

Country  Homes 
and  Gardens  of 
Moderate  Cost 

FREE 


La  <:l»th.     9  91  19  irtth^^. 
)in|wr,  weigL^^  QA  cr  » ILm 


SEHD  HO  MOKEY; 
Si  en  ind  Mall  Coti< 
ponatlowercDmer. 

Whether  you  are  going  Jo  buy, 
build  or  Improve  i  house— or 
arc  Interested  in  beautiful  homej 
— yoy  want  this  book. 

CounJf^   HomtM    and    G^rdem 
of  Moderate  Ctat 


Is  not  A  collect itni  uf  slock  plans,  but  reccrU  Ui'siig-nii 
by  the  best  ai^hit^cts  and  actual  phutoitniDh*  of  the 
hDus(*a  after  ihey  wcft  built  and  finished.  It  con  tains 
LltuBtrated  chaptemby  authoritative  wme-rson  the  w  hok 
subject  of  home  btiifdms-  chooung  a  Site  and  Style  of 
Desif^n,  BiiiMmi?  Maten  ds,  Fjrtproofine,  Fmish  and 
Fumishint?,  W^ll  Devorauon,  Pmntin«  anrl  Ganlcnsn 
aoo  ptans  and  llluAtrttiQn*  of  houiefi^cdaunj;  $8oo'|(>ono. 
licsiRned  by  the  J i>r<?mL>st  architects,  with  practical  notes 
^3e5(  riplivpol' e,ich  pIcturiT,  An  inc-i^haustible  source  of 
iilcas.  This  vntnable  hnok  vvas  made  ej^clusivelv  for 
lubsrHbtra  to  "H01UC  tnd  GordciL"  and  can  be  obtained 
only  by  accepliing  this  offer. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


WE  SEND  THIS  BOOK 
AT  WD  COST  TO  YOU 
tn^tlter  witli  emrrent  eoj>v 
of  *'Ei»a8e  and  Garden"  Ur 
eitamlnatJ«ii.  If  you  do  not 
wiai  til  em,  retnra  ttie  book 
withlB  §  dayi  at  our  ex- 
pesae^  If  yoa  tike  ^'Honse 
and  Garden'*  aim  ply  acnd 
oa  $1,00  Ut  a  fttil  7ear*» 
aal»«cHptidii,  and  we  will 
preaent  yon  "Country 
Bomea  of  Moderate  Coat,  ** 
ABSOLUTELY     FREE, 


VI 

E  MAGAZINE 

ff5C* 

»  maQth^  f3,oo  a 

■•tti^ 

sit«  9%  *  »54 

incJun 

.      79  1^^** 

ADaftAQMnkai 


is  I tj needed  lo  be  the  best 
__    ^  _  ill  ugtra  ted  and  heat  prin  ted! 

magaf  me  in  America,     Brimftil  o^  practical  ideas  for  the 
homo  lover    Beauuf  ul  pboto^aphic  rcproducliuns  an  " 
intflrt  sting  artklei  on  at  tnc  live  houses,,  warden  sand 
aniatic    interiof   di-iorations,  the    care    of  horses 
dags,  poultry,  other  domcsiic  animals  and  j*tsJ 
fact  every  subject    of   imrmrtantfi  to  the  home 
inside  and  out.    "HouBC  and  Garden'*  show 
how  to  make  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  txvo,^  V!A -s' 
and  wilt  earn  its  subBcHption    prke  many  ^^-^  ^. 
times  over. 

25c.  a  Copy  — $3,00  a  year. 


JOIIM  C.  WINSTON  Co. 
Pill1»llen 


Phikdclphiii  ^^ 


^ 


]u  wrm^    to  aJvrrtii^er^   pleaie  mentiun  Ttft:  WoaLp's   \Vua»c 
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ECZEMA 

And  other  torturing,  dis- 
figuring humours,  inflani- 
mations,  itchings,  and 
chafings  of  infants,  children, 
and  adults  instantly  relieved, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  by 
warm  baths  with  Cuticura 
Soap  and  gentle  applications 
of  Cuticura  Ointment,  the 
great  Skin  Cure,  This  pure, 
sweet,  and  gentle  treatment 
permits  rest  and  sleep,  and 
points  to  a  speedy  cure  in 
the  most  distressing  cases, 
when  all  else  fails. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure  and 
may  be  used  from  the  hour  of  birth. 

Sold  tti  rough  nut  the  wot14^     Dp^pou.  i^m^nn.  27. 

Ui.  R.  Towns  A  Ctijiytibfy;  India.  B.  K  Pnul,  Cn,U 
rutu;  ailnA,  HutiffK^TiiiB  DnjffCa.rJAMn.  Uaruya, 
Ltd.,  Toklo;  Hiupila,  F>rrfln.  M«oow:anMh  Africn 
hcnnmi,  1-td..  C^nc  Town,  pir.^  U.ft.A.,  Potter  Djtuk 
&  Chem,  Crym,.  t4i>le  rmps  ,  Boston, 
rtr  i*o«t-ff«.  C  uitcur«  Ik^on  on  Cure  of  Skin. 


"fREUOM 


Glycerine 

S04P 


>*^-^ 


HEBX 

AJl£  A  FEW-! 

of  the  many  reasons  why 

Tou  should  always  say — **471l  Whit^ 

Sosc  "  when  jau  buj  soap. 

It  ia  real,  pure  glycerine  »oap— not 
glvccrinc  in  name  onlj- — and  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told  the  soothing' and  bene- 
ficial effect  of  glycerine  an  the  »km. 

Its  perfuime  has  no  equal  and  lea  res 
behind  a  very  delicate  and  reSaed  odor. 

6«Dd  H  qU.  ia  itkiupA  tot  foil  tl»  ■«mpltt  c^km^ 


Appraised  & 
Catalogued 


LIBRARIES 

OLD  BOOKS  "^"ll* 

C  P,  EVERirr,  m  East  2Jrd  SU  NEW  YORK 
"Tropical  and  Sub^Tropical  Atneiica*" 

the  iiffw  ihuHLmk-tl  nuiim^in^  oti  .South  und  C^Tilml  Americ*, 
Mexico  kikH  he  WcHt  Indie'^.  FiTJ^t  i^fnif  Novemlser.  fLOttji 
>«ar.  A imDhtha'  j<fU.bik:rjptiuti Tar  ^yi^^titu  will  ithow itA mAlacu 

Three  cat  Edge  World  Tour. 
Everythififf  (he  BEST.    $2000 
New  York  di^puturo^Nov  25.  D«,7.  «ih1 
J*ii4.       WRITE 
niANK  C  CLARK,  TEME5  BUILDtNa,  H.  Y, 

Are   You  Interested  in  florida? 

Beit  op]>4^rtui]itici  in  the  United,  Stittt  for  moner  naldftf  ibaS 
citato    investmenii.     Sii   naf  Jitli*   EubttcriptiDn  lo   oa?   de«ovt(Tt 
mag^iine  '*liiircsn»T»''  Guide"  F^EMt 
J«ck0aovlU«  Develapmeiit  Co.»        *         Jtelueitvtlle,  Pk, 
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FRANKLIN 
MILLS  CO. 


FLOOR 


Preferred   Stock 


CARNEaiE  TRUST  CO, 
Trimilcr  A|cnl 


BANKERS  TRUST  CO. 
Rtctstnu- 


TluA  stock  ift  listtrl  on  the  New  York  Produce  Ex- 
c  Imnee  anrl  i  s  b«i  nj^  i]  eak  i  n  rc^gula  rl  y.  1 1  U  red  eptn  - 
tthlc  hy  the  company  upon  &ny  interest  perigwj  at  a 
bonu^of  10%  or  Si  10  penihurr,  ^nd  asi  ihe  cufiipauy 
expccu  tt*  rtKleem  some  of  %hc  outstanding  preferrcf  I: 
shftfeiby  lot  each  year,  iirid  all  v^ithin  fiv*?  yearn.  H 
will  ywM  R-s  follows 


Redeemed  Finn  Year  Will  Vi*;Ki  1 7% 
Second  *'        "  "      1  i% 

Third     '*       "         "     m  1-1% 

Fourth  ' n  t-j% 

Fifth       '*       *'         **      9% 


The  Franklin  Miih  Company  manufactures  ihc 
well  known  and  extensively  consumed  "  Fmnklin 
Entire  Wheat  Flour/'  the  cereal  breakfast  food 
'  Wheatlet,"  etc.,  and  owns  the  only  miUs  in  the 
iivorld  equipped  exclusively  to  make  entire  wheat 
producta. 

The  busineswi  was  started  in  i«7  7.  It  has  grown  to 
such  pTOtJOrtionft  that  the  compiiuy  refiuirefc  more 
wc»rkin«  capital  an'i  offtrH  the  tmsold  portion  of 
»,ooo  shareft  f>r  $jDa,.ooo  wtirth  0/  its  7%  Preferred, 
tumulative.  treasury  stock  at  par  (Si 00  per5ihirnj, 
the  money  from  which  is  all  to  be  used  in  the  businesis. 

A  So\ind  Investment 

This  13  an  exceptionally  mcritcirious^  hi^'h-class, 
prcfefred  stock  of  a  rest.K>nsible  and  ^iccessftM  enter- 
pr^^e^  It  is  amply  serured  by  a  prior  lien  on  valuaTjle 
assela,  worth  consiJcrably  more  than  the  entire 
amount  of  preferred  stock  issued.  It  has  ftrst  ckim  to 
the  eaminKS.  which  have  aver&ged  S^'i^.oQo  per  year 
for  a  great  many  years  (neccssarv  to  pav  Preferred 
dividend,  1 31,000)  ^nd  the  company  has 

No  Bonds  or  Mortgages 

There  \&  no  business  more  staple  than  the  mailu- 
faclurjnjgf  of  flour  and  cereal  foods;  and  of  all  flours, 
there  is  none  as  nutntious  as  an  entire  wheat  flour. 

For  the  past  thirty  years,  thrcmgh  good  times  and 
bad*  this  company  has  constantly  prospered  and 
steadily  advanced,  until  to-day  with  its  present  fAcili- 
ties  it  cannot  keep  «p  with  its  orders. 

SEND   FOR    BOOK 

which  give*  full  particular*.    The  price  of  this  slock 
is  $100  per  share,  in  c.i^h  or  weekly  paj-ments. 

Remit  by  Kew  York  draft  and  addres-^  all  mm- 
ffiutdcadons  to 


WM.  B.  CURTIS. 

Secretary, 


Pranklin  Mills  Co. 

f  i  Ne*  S«,,  New  Yark  Clly 


*^  Our  doubts  are  traitors^ 
And   make    us    lose    the   good 

might  win, 
Ti}  fearing  to  attempt 

11  in  some  wny  1  couUl  overcome  the  doubt 
tliat  creeps  into  the  minii  of  a  fnan  as  he  reads 
this  adverrisemeat  I  would  soon 
have  the  largest  cigar  factory  in 
the  world. 

1  do  manufacture  cigars  in  a 
large  way. 

I  do  sell  the  entire  output  of 
my  factory  to  individual  smok- 
ersj  by  the  hundred,  at  stnctly 
wholesale  prices. 

I  manufacture  and  sell  straight 
tlean  cigars — no  doctoring  or 
drufT^tng  of  my  tobaccoes. 

I  take  the  entire  burden  of 
proof  on  myself.  I  don*t  ask 
you  to  pay  a  penny  in  advance 
and  I  will  charge  nothing  for  the 
cigars  used  in  trying  them 
yourself. 

MY  OFFER  IS:-I  will,  upon 
r^uest,  send  one  hundred 
Shivers'  Panate'as  on  ap- 
proval to  a  reader  of  THE 
Worlds  Work  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked «  if  he  is  not 
pieased  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days. 

Be  sure  and  state  which 
you  prefer— lights  medium  or 
dark  cigars. 


Shlvflrs* 

PanatQla 

SXACT  SIZB 


Where  can  yoi*  run  one  par- 
ticle of  risk  by  permitting  me 
to  send  you  a  hundred  to  try?      ^*-°-^"*'''' 

My  Panatela  cigar  is  hand  made,  of  clear, 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana  filler  with  agenu- 
ine  Sumatra  wrapper.  It  is  the  retailer's  10c 
cigar, 

I  make  other  cigars  than  the  Panatela.  Ii>ou 
prefer  some  other  size  or  shape,  or  cigars  with 
Havana  wrappers,  permit  me  to  mail  you  my 
catalogue,  and  explain  more  fully  my  methods 
of  supplying  smokers  with  genuine  cigars  at 
wholesale  prices. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


913  Filbert  Street 


PhiladeJpliia,  Pa, 


io6 


The  K«idert'  Strvicc  wiU  giTe  y<iw  informiiioo  ilwui  jiutotnobaet 


If  you  are  a  Book=lover 

You  need  this  Catalogue 

Dunnf[  tK«  W  three  years  we  Have  lold  over  a  millton  copies  of  "used  books"  to  privMH 

buyers  and  to  pubiic  libiaritt.    Ev«y  used  hook  is  guaranteed  ui  opod  $ft:ond-b»nd  coniiition. 

ai  it  h  CHIT  aim  to  give  big  value  and  entiie  tatiifaction.     Upon  tW  record  we  have  built  up 

an  enormous  tradft.     We  atio  sel!  new  books  in  large  quantities^     We  buy  publiibeti' 

"  Remaiiideri"  at  a  price  that  enables  us  to  tell  ihem  at  rock  bottom  hgurei 

Drop  a  Poatal  for  oui  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  oF  Newest  Publlcstloss 

sed  books  now  being  withdrawfi  from  Tbe  Booklovers  and  Tabard  Ina  tibrariea.      )t  con- 
of  fpecial  bargains  in  Fiction,  Science,  History .  Religion,  Biography^  T(»v«l,  Lttetature,  etc. 

THE    TABARH     INN    I,IBRj%RY 

m«nt  tSI S  Chest ntit  Street,  Philadelphia 


THE  lARGEST  ENGIXES  TNTHEITORD) 


Keep  CHICAGO  &  ALTON  Tiains 

On  Time  Betweciv 
CHICAGOST.  LOUIS-  KANSAS  CITY. 

OEO. J, CHARLTON,  general  passenger  agent.       CHrCAGO. 


FIEXIBIE  HYEH 


TheSUJ 
that  Steers 


provcments.  The  switteat.  sakitn  stronirest  &kd  *  v^t  invt  nijod.  The  fastrst  s]t  d  for 
h'd  ^irli can  properly  control.  Slomnff  without  df^ss^n^  the  feet  JHa  it  uo  full  Bpiod 
shoes  the  first  i^aion— prvVL-nts  wet  Kct.  colds  and  doctor's  bills.  Made  of  second 
and  steel— built  to  last. 

I '*■%  ftf<3 r rit  f^flA^arJ m*<i€t tiwiHMe /uit h^^  if  ft*»F*r," xtnt/ru  with <■ « A«^#iflf  Ckriwrm,ff  f^-niUt  and m ri j #j 

LCN  d    CO..  Box  llOS  X.  PHILABCLFUJA,  FA. 

^^m^^  PATE  XT  H  Kii  A  \  [ )  M  A  ".  F  \CTUR  Efl^^^B^^a^^^^^^^^^^^H 


OUR  LIBRARY  SALESROOM 


is  maintained  espe- 
cially for  the  con- 
venience of  oursub- 
scribers.  Here  our 
books  and  niaga- 
zines  may  be  exam- 
ined at  your  leisure 
and  without  obliga- 
tion to  purchase. 
Subscriptions 


may  be  entered, 
magazines  ex- 
changed for  bound 
volumes,  and  vari- 
ous bindings  com* 
pared ,  as  a  complete 
stock  of  all  publica- 
tions will  be  found 
in   the    library. 


DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  Bl  CO.,        133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City 


M^l 
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New    and  Important  Publications 

The  Tragedy 


By 

This  b  by  far  the  most  important 
book  on  the  late  war  that  will  be 
published  for  a  long  time.  Mr. 
McCormick  was  the  Associated 
Press  representative  with  the  Russian 
Army,  and  went  right  through  the 
war  from  beginning  to  end.  lie 
heard  the  opening  shot  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  was  on  the  firing  line 
at  the  great  battles  of  Mukden  and 
Liao-yang.  Not  only  did  he  sec 
more  of  the  war  than  any  other 
American  correspondent,  but  he  saw 


of  Russia  in  Pacific  Asia 

Frederick  McCormick 

more  than  any  other  non-com- 
batant. The  book  is  a  dbpassionate 
survey  of  the  war,  its  causes,  and 
its  lessons.  It  is  wonderfiilly  il- 
lustrated with  reproductions  of 
sketches  made  by  Mr.  McCor- 
mick, many  of  them  on  the  field 
of  battle,  photographs  of  troops 
in  action,  maps,  etc.,  etc. 

2  volumes.  In  box.    Cloth. 
Price  se.00  net. 


Big  Game  at  Sea 

By  CHABLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER 

Author  of  **  The  "Log  of  a  Sea  Angler.** 

A  new  volume  by  this  well-known  sportsman 
and  naturalist.  He  tells  of  adventures  with  the 
Giant  Tuna,  the  relentless  Devil  Fish,  the  mighty 
Shark,  and  other  mammoth  denizens  of  the  deep 
sea.  Mr.  Holder  is  a  true  sportsman,  always 
plays  fair  with  his  game,  and  enjoys  his  sometimes 
dangerous  encounters  with  the  zest  of  a  boy. 

Sumptuouslj  r.lustratcd  with  half-tones  from 
photografihs.    Cloth*  decorative.    Price  S2.00  net. 


Camp  and  Trail 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 
Author  of  **The  Elased  Trai:,*'  *«The  Pass/*  etc. 

This  volumcwill  prove  to  be  another  delight  for 
Mr,  White's  large  circle  of  readers,  and  to  all  those 
who  are  lovers  of  outdoor  life. 

It  is  a  practical  experience  book. 

The  author  tells  just  what  is  necessary,  and  what 
is  unnecessary  for  comfort  and  convenience  in  the 
camp  and  on  the  trail;  and  interspersed  are  pertinent 
anecdotes,  related  in  Mr.  >\'hite*s  inimitable  style. 

The  author  has  written  nothing  more  valuable  than 
this  most  interesting  volume. 

Frontispiece  In  colors  by  Fcrnand  Lunsren,  half- 
tones from  photographs  by  f  ho  &ufhor»  rr.d  mary 
other  lUustnitlons.  Cloth*  decorative.  Price  SLZft 
net. 


The  Romance  of  an  Old- 
Tlme  Shipmaster 

Edited  by  RALPH  D.  PAINE 
Author  of  **The  Greater  America,"  etc 

TJiis  is  a  collection  of  letters  and  journals  written 
by  an  American  sea  captain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  They  are  notable  for  throwing  a 
curious  light  on  life  at  sea  at  that  time,  and  are  full 
of  sturdy  Americanism  and  Idealism.  The  writer 
is  a  sort  of  Lord  Chesterfield  of  the  Quaner  Deck, 
and  the  letters  reveal  one  of  the  most  charming 
and    delightful    personalities    ever   met   with   in 

autobiography. 

Frontispiece.  Cloth.  Price  SI  JM>  net 


At  the  Foot  ot  the 
Rafaiboiv 

By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 
Author  of  **  Freckles,"  etc. 

The  scene  of  this  charming,  idyllic  love  story  is 
laid  in  Central  Indiana.  The  setting  is  entirely  rural, 
and  most  of  the  action  is  outdoors.  The  story  is  one 
of  devoted  friendship,  and  tender  self-sacrificing  love; 
the  friendship  that  gives  freely  without  return,  and 
the  love  that  seeks  first  the  happiness  of  the  object. 
The  novel  is  brimful  of  the  most  beautiful  word  paint- 
ing of  nature,  and  its  pathos  and  tender  sentiment 
place  it  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the  season's  output. 

Illustrated  In  color  hy  Oliver  Kemp.  Decorations 
throughout  hy  Rcl')h  Fletcher  Seymour.     Large^ 

12mo;  supcrh  bl*"<!lng|  holiday  style* | 

In  box.    Price  SI  JKK 


THE  OUTING  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

38  and  S7  West  Slst  Street  New  Yoric 
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$NEW  BOOKS.  FALL  1907$ 

fiction 

THE  DAUGHTER.  OF  ANDERSON  CROW 

By  George  Barf  McCutcheon,  author  of  "  Beverly  of  Grau stark/*  "  jane  Cable/*  etc*. 
etc.     illustrated.      12  mo.  cloth $1.50 

THE  HALO 

By  Bettina  von  Hutten.  author  of  :Pam/'  "Pam  Decides/'  etc.,  etc  UluMrated  by  Mactiti 
JuBticc*      15  mo,  cloth       ,  .  , $1.50 

THE   STOOPING  LADY 

By  Maurice  Hew  let  t»  author  of  "  The  Fore*t  Lovers/'  "  Richard  Yea  and  Nay/"  eatc^  ete. 
llluatratcd.      12  mo,  cloth .  .  .  SL50 

HER.   SON 

By  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  author  of  "  Brother*/'  "  The  Hill/'  etc..  *tc.  Frontispiece  by 
Walter  Everett.      12  mo.  cloth IL50 

THE  HEART  OF  JESSY   LAURIE 

By  Amelia  E.  Barr,  author  of  *'The  Bow  of  Orange  Riblion/'  "The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane," 
etc.,  etc.     Frontispiece  and  inlay  on  cover  by  Harrison  Fisher.     12  mo,  cloth         .  $1  50 

THOSE  QUEER  BR.OWNS 

By  Rorence  Morse  Kingsley,  author  of  *'Tlic  Reaurrection  of  Mis*  Cynthia,"  'The  Singular 
Miss  Smith/*  etc,  etc.    Frontispiece  and  inlay  on  cover  by  Harrison  Fisher.    1 2  mo,  cloih  S  L5(J 

THE  REVELATIONS  OF  INSPECTOR   MORGAN 

By  Oswald  Crawfiifd,  author  of  "  Sylvia  Arden/'  *'  The  Ways  of  the  Milhonaire.**  rtc. 
12  mo,  cloth  $150 

JUustrateD  and  SQisttllmtom  Boofte^ 

MY  LADY  CAPRICE 

By  Jcfl^ery  FarnoL  With  full  page  illustrations  in  color  by  Oiarlotte  Weber  Dittler.  and 
border  decorations  by  T.  B.  Hapgoodr     8  vo*  cloth,  boxed  ,  .  .  .         $1.50 

MOTHER 

By  Owen  Wistcr*  author  of  **  The  Vireinian/"  *"  Lady  Baltimore/*  etc,  With  eight  tUuatra- 
tions,  four  of  which  are  in  colors,  by  John  Ray.  Also  decorative  borders  and  cover  in  full 
color«.     12  mo,  cloth        .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .         $1.25 

EMMA.  LADY  HAMILTON 

By  Walter  Sichcl.  author  of  "  Bohngbroke  and  Hi»  Times/'  '*Diaraeh»  a  Study/'  etc  New 
edition.      Illustrated.     Cloth NM,   $330 

A  SPRING  FORTNIGHT  IN  FRANCE 

By  Josephine  Tozier,  author  of  "  Among  EngUah  Inns/'  etc.  With  numeroua  illustrations 
from  photographs  and  maps.     8  vo,  cloth  ......  Nti,   $2.00 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 

By  Frederick  A.  Ober,  author  of  "  Our  West  Indian  Neighbors/"  etc.  Profusely  illbistraled 
and  with  many  maps.     Flexible  clotK  ,  .  .  .  .  i^^olnih^,  net,  $2.00 

Rexiblc  leather     ..,....,  Prol^btj^t  tpedal  ntU  $2»50 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

By  W,  Robertson  Nicoll,  author  of  *'LiteraTy  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Cenlury*"  "Letters 
on  Life/'  etc.,  etc.,  and  Thoma«  Seccombe.     JUustrated,     6  vo,  cloth,  3  Vob,        /Vel,  16.00 


In  vritini  xti  adTertisi^ri  please  mmtion  T»i  Wusld'«  Woac 


^^man  Wnwmows. 

The  preliminary  interview  that  tlie  employer  has  with  ^v^ry  applicant  for  a  position 
consists  mostly  of  questions  which  the  applicant  is  required  to  answer.  This  is  just  as 
true  with  the  private  business  house  or  corporation  as  it  is  in  the  civil  ser>'ice.  The 
man  who  can  answer  these  quest i cms  clearly^  correctly  and  decisively  is  the  man  who 
gets  the  place-  Guesses,  suppositicms  and  imaginings  won't  do — i>nly  facts  have  a  casli 
value- — and  the  position  goes  to  the  man  who  knmvs.  The  man  who  knows,  and  knows 
that  he  knows,  gets  his  information  from 

The  New  International 


Encyclopaedia 


SO  Volninea 


16^000  Pai«s 


lOOtOOO  Subi^cta 


/ 


The  New  IntCTTiatJonal  is  autliorit.'vtivej  accwrate  and  autlienttc.     Ilondn'ds  of  th* itisands^ 
of  dolLa#f  were  expended  upon  this  gfeat  work  ti>  make  it  ikw  at>3c*liitely  reiiuLW,  ciiuiplttc     ^^V-  ^f\^v 


7,000  llldstrallona      ^ 


.cf^ 


and  modem  eiic>'tlopi.TJia.  JS^  ^^  ^Ji^^ 

No  iither  reference  work  con  tains  such  up-to-date,   pratttcal   i  off  jmia  lion  on  so        ^^  ^J^   * 


many  subjects  of  ^neral  every-d.vy  iiitcrvsL      lU   m^jderate   price  and  our  easy 
payment  pliin  pbce  this  uurk  wiihin  yrmt  reach. 

Editors -ii>- Chief  of  The   Kcw   Tntematiimal   Encvclopsediai    DaN'TEL 
CoiT  CiLMAN%  LL,D,,  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  Ph.D.,  l^H.D.^  and         ^'L^^'^S^^*' 

assisted  bv  400  of  the  foremost  stJiulii^  .J^v^  ^c^f ^ 

Descriptivo    Pamphlet,  w^^gm       i^\^,s^^S^' 
MaU    This    COUPON  t^W       iTVV^^W^^ 


h 


Framk  Moore  Colpy,  U.A. 
and  experts  in  the  coiintr>\ 
For    Easy   PaymcTit  Plan, 
Eic*t  Read,  Fill   Oat   and 


0ODDp  MEAD  &  GO. 

373  Fifth  Avenue 


Publishers 
New  York  City 


The  ifri^intti  plrtnro  of  **Tho  Mao  Who  Kdowv 

printed   in   colors  oa   cjitrA    heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  seat  to  aoy  addresa  on  r«ccipt  of  toc. 


WiUN  for  thi  itBil  Jdviirlkiinenf  of  "Hip  Mjn  WF-q  Knovt;.' 


:r 
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ADVERTISE  R 


PUTNAM'S    NEW    BOOKS 

By  the  Aaihor  of  **  Lavender  and  Old  Lace'* 

The  Love  Affairs  of  Literary  Men 

By   MYRTLE    REED 

Aathor  of  -^A  Strtiiner  in  the  Sun,"  *'Th*  Master'!  VfdJia,"  «tc. 


Ctf/ttr/,      Frkt,  $t 3Q  *ttt.      Fuii  Rdd  Leathtr^  $J.Qa  tut.     Antifuf  C^Z/t  i*Jo 

Mils  Reed  bai.  briefly  retold  the  iloHem  nf  the  lovetn  of  the  gnrnp  oJ  wntera  who  nfc  niiurTtl,  iH  aC  ihtm,  of  lni* 
mnrul  pUcc9  itt  Enghah  literature.  Here  we  mav  mtid  of  the  iDystcrious.  doubJe  luve  afftir  et  Switt  with  Siella  »'d 
Vafies.-!*,  nl  Pnn3e*i  almost  gtote^que  attir^inpti  at  ihe  role  ol  Invetf  of  Hr.  jMhnM*n*s  pondcE^iu  affectkans,  dI  ^icrpcV 
>eiitin}ciiia.l  pliilandcriiijis^  of  Cowprr't,  S1sie>li?j^  i|   Kej|ti»  md  Pdc'?  relations  wiih  the  f^ir  we%. 

By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson 

The  Altar  Fire 

Crffwtt  Stfo*    Nfit  #/ j<J. 
Like  Ihmt  keenly^  approbated  morlt*.  TAf  U/f^fn  Lriiers,  B'iid*  Stiii  h^'nim.  and  Frem  m  Cjt/Uf*  H'^wftdetmr  Mt. 
BeTiMm's  tiett  book  may  eooAdcTitlv  be  expected  to  find  Ms  way  imo  ihc  hand*  of  oiflcruninatiDg  rfetde^i.     'I  he  c«».eTiti^l 
charm  of  Mr.  Ben»fin'K  wrhin^i  an^ej  Irnm  the  fact  that  iheir  autl^or  la  a  thinker  aiid  a  omn  uf  culbvaied  t^atv  axid   JiC 
iKiroe  III  an  arademic  environment. 

E^rlkr  Books  by  Mr,  Benson 
Beside  Still  W«terSf  From  m  College  Window,  The  Upton  Letters 


Tkrtr  vcium*t.     Craitm  Svo.     Eitfk,  net,  %t-33.     Femr  v^ivmes  in  «  #*?J-t  tt^t^  I  J- 00. 


The  Folk  Afield 

By  EDEN   PHILLPOTTS 

Aothor  of    '  Chltdr«n  of  the  MIrt,"  **SoDi  of  thit  nornliiff/'  «lc 

CrawM  Sfff,  |/ JD. 

The  YsrietT  that  ch^raqteriws  these  atoriei  i*  one  of  both  Kf  ne  itnd  character ,  containing  sTr>riea  of  love  and  advep* 
tuTc  on  sea  and  land.  Mf.  PhiiJp«iti**  htrmineA  are  sinj^ularly  aiiractivc,  now  by  thtit  b^-tmy  and  ihii^ii'  ardor,  tu.»w  by 
their  yentlrn'sa  nud  ^lurily. 


Little  Journeys  sSSles 


By  ELBERT   HUBBARD 

///mtrati^fu.    Eftck,  $^.30.     Um/^rm  w 

To    the   Homes   of   Eminent    To   the   Homes  ol    Eminent 


Twttf  t^ofumts,  Evo^^itA   FkittegTavitrf  ///miratwHj .    Etch,  $J.30.     Um/erm  with    LUtir  Jattmijfr  tv   t4r  M^wten  mj 


Artists 

CONTENTS;  Raphael,  Botilcelli,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Thorwald&en^  Gainibrj  rough. VeUtquei^  Corot,  Correggioi 
Fan]  Verouese,  Cellini,  Wtiiatler. 


Orators 

CONTENTS:     Pcricleji,    Mark    Antmiy*    SsvoihitoU, 
Luther,  Burke.  WilJisini    Piti^   Marat,   InjteraoLI,  Patrick 
Henrv,  Thtjnu»  S.  Kinf.  Henry  Ward    Beedier,  We». 
dell  Fhil1i|>», 
"  The  ieri=t  i*  well  conceived  and  eaKellmtly  ftyitained.     The  most  captions  criiic  could  not  augireat  an  improve' 
inent.     Ntv«r   wa.f   tliere  more  utiifaetory  packing,    in   more    attractive    shape »  of    matter  worth    at  least    ten    tijuea  the 
ttnuftcy." — Bitjfa/o  C^mmtrxutL 


Old  Paths  and  Legends  of  the  New  England  Border 

CONNECTICUT  DEERFIELD  BERKSHIRE 

By  KATHARINE   M,  ABBOTT 

Aiitbor  nf  "Old  Path 9  and  Legends  of  New  Engluid/'  etc, 

Sv».     With  Phstsgraimrt  Fnmtis^ifc*  and  abmtt  jot  t^tk*  r  Hiujirmtiims  aW  m  Map,    %$  jo  t%tL 
Mias  Abbott  h^i  otilii'd  her  fund  €(  msurriAl  todiaw  ^  d-Hfh  fnl  picture  ir(  ihe  quainl  by-wa^a  of  Nrw  Sa;^ 
HiitoHc  Bpcua  o(  rtatititial  Interef^t,  turiout  or  thartninK  Qut-t>l-the-*ay  places.  Indian  Irgciida,  and  Yankee  foLk^ere 
full  jujiiice  1&  Mias  Abbott's  paecA. 


Send  for  New 
lUuitnted  CatAJoffne 


0.  P.  PUTNAMS'  SONS 


NEW  VOIiEK  and 
LONDON 
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THE     WORLD'S     WORK    ADVERTISER 


The  Wanamakcr  Store 

WILL    SAVE    YOU    ABOUT 

HALF  PRICE 

Read  the  story  of  Amer- 
icans Greatest  Book  Offer 


A  SHORT  time  ago  Ihe  Wanamaker  stores  dosed  a  contract 
with  the  English  publishers  whereby  ihcy  secured  control  ol 
the  entire  latest  edition  of  The  Historians*  History  of  the  Worlds  and  ns  a  result  of 
such  an  enormous  purchase  arc  able  to  ofTer  this  mugTiiftcent  set  of  books  at  very  large  re- 
ductions from  former  lowest  prices  and  on  especially  favorable  terms. 

Thousands  of  Sets  Already  Taken 

FoUowing  the  first  announcement  of  our  sale  there  resulted  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
periods  of  rapid  buying  we  have  ever  known.  All  through  the  summer  months  (a  season 
when  booksellers  usually  do  very  little  business  on  standard  works)  the  orders  kept  coming 
in,  and  ah-eady  thousands  of  sets  have  been  taken  by  Wanamaker  customers.  Yet  every 
week  sees  an  increase  of  orders  and  it  is  evident  the  remainder  of  the  edition  will  be  sub- 
scribed for  even  more  rapid iy. 

We  urge  you  to  act  promptly  if  you  wish  to  secure  this  great  work  at  the  present  prices. 
Our  offer  will  continue  only  until  the  one  edition  is  exhausted  and  a  large  portion  has  al- 
ready been  sold. 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World 

has  received  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  best  minds  in  every  department  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  literary  and  critical  journals  unite  in  praising  it  in  the  highest  terms.  It  is, 
in  fact  J  regarded  every^^here  as  one  of  the  three  reference  works  essential  in  the  library  of 
every  well-informed  person  and  is  as"  standard  '*  as  the  best  dictionary  or  encyclopedia. 

For  Ready  Ref^ence  J 

The  last  volume  is  ^ven  up  entirely  to  a  comprehensive  index  of  The  History  which  enables  the  ^T 
reader  to  locate  any  topic  wUb  ^eatest  facility,  there  being  over  350,^30  titles  listed.  ^r 

Besides  its  practical  everyday  usefulness  as  a  work  of  reference  The  Historians'  History    ^ntJiiiri 
of  the  World  is  most  fascinating  as  a  book  for  entertaining  and  injitruclivc  reading.      The  best   ^T     J'*^? 
writings— the   great  stirring  passages  from  the  most  eminent  historians  of  all  ages  delight    ^r      .  . 
the  reader  in  every  chapter.     Iti  this  splendid  work  one  finds  the  concentrated  research    ^r        *^^"'* 
and  wisdom  of  over  two  thousand  of  the  world's  greatest  historians  combined  in  an  easy    ^Wanamaker 
flowing  narrative.  ^     Ar«iJF  York 

^  ^  M^   €>r  t^hti&dmtphia 

Write  Today  for  Prices  and  Terms  ^  dear  sih  — 

The  publication  price  has  been  sweef>ingly  reduced  and  thousands  who  de-  ^r  .  exwrf'J^r^bllfiii' 
ferrrd  purchasing  because  of  the  former  high  prices  can  now  easily  possess  this  ^^tion  la  mc.  illu^iir^Sd 
great  historical  reference  library,  ^  pamphlet   "The   Book  of 

Write  today  and  .-^cure  "The  Book  of  the  Books*'  which  lella  you  all   X  infoJ^ioi' I'^^o^^'^'o'^r  bw^ 
about  The  Historians'  Hist  on,'  of  the  World  and  our  special  low-price   ^r   priee*^^e^^of  *The°  tTStoria&a* 
sale.     Remember  this  offer   is  limited  to  the  present  edition,  a  large    ^r    History  ol  ibo  World. 
part  of  which  is  already  soUL     You  should  act  at  once.  ^ 

JOHN  WANAMAKER  /L.„.^:; .::::;: 

New  York  Philadelphia  ^^ 

1%  The  litt  t  booki  on  travel  ind  biography  may  be  obtaiRcd  through  the  Readers'  Sfrritr 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK 


NEW  BIOGRAPHY 
Napoleon 

By  THEODORE  A,  DODGE 
"It  is  not  tf>o  tnuch  to  say  that  in  ihia  wok  Colonel 
Dodge  has  writ  ten  the  best  military  history  of  Napoleon 
thai  hai  cvtt  been  published  in  ihe  English  langy^ge." 

— Oaiiook^  New*  Vork* 
Ftjlly  ilhist  rated     In  four  voinmes*     Each  $4v(xj  Hft. 
Carriage  ejttra* 

The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point 

By  GEN.   MORRIS  SCHAFF 
An    uncommonly    vivid    and    readable    autobtographj. 
Genetal  Schaff  vvsis  graduated  m  J 86^2  and  setved  mider 
Meade,  Hooker  and  Gran L     Illustrated,     %-^.00  net    Vos- 
lage  extra. 

The  Life  of 

William  Pitt  Fessenden 

By  FRANCIS  FESSENDEN 
This  work  fills  an  important  place  in  Ainerican  biog- 
raphy.    Fej^enden  was  senator  from  Maine  for  14  years 
iind    became    SecretiiTy    of  the   Treasury    in    LmcoJrrs 
cabinet.     I5-00  net.     Postage  extra. 

Augustus  St.  Gaudens 

By  ROVAL  CQKTISSQZ 
\  memoir  of  the  great  sculptor  and  a  study  of  bis  work 
by  a  disiingiiished  art  critic  who  wa3  his  intimate  friend. 
Illustrated  in  photogravure. 

NEW    VOLUMES    OF    TRAVEL 
Greece  and  the  Aegean  Islands 

Hy    PHILIP   S.    MAKIH:\ 
A  deltghlful  book  tif  travel,  profusely  illustrated  from 
pKotogriiphs      $j,oo  net.     Postage  extra. 

The  Pulse  of  Asia 

By  ELLSWORTH    HUNTINGTON 
An  account  of  traveJ  in  Central  Asia,  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  Sven  Hcdin.     Fully  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs.    $3.50  n€t.     Postage  extra. 

NEW  LITERATURE 
History  of  Elizabethan  Drama 

By  FELIX   K    ^CH  EL  LING 
A  readable  and  compieheiisive  work  by  one  of  the  best 
known  American  scholais  in  hU  field.     2  vols-    S7  50  »<!■/. 
Postage  extra. 

The  Literature  of  Roguery 

By  FRANK  W.  CHANDLER 
In  these  volumesi  Professor  Chandler  expiores  one  of 
the  least  known  regions  of  English  literature,  bringing  to 
light  mnch  intere»!itmg  materiaU     In  two  vnUimeSt  $3.0^ 
H^t     Postage  20  cents. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 

BOSTON    AND    NEW    YORK 


Camping  with  Roosevelt 

Pv  jr>HN  BURKUlCrllS 
A  vivicf  picture  of  the  President  as  Mr. 
Btirronghs  saw  him  in  the  Yellowstone 
Park  and  at  Sagamore  HilL  Ftilly  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  $1  00  nrf.  Post- 
paid $1.10. 

Sin  and  Society 

By  EDWARD  A.  ROSS 

With  an  intiuductory  letter  by 
Prer^ident  Roosevelt 
A  scathing  arraignment  of  modern  busi- 
ly ess  ethics.    I [,00  Hii.    Postage  extm. 

Human  Bullets 

By  TADAVOSHI  SAKURAI 
The  wonderfully  graphic  story  of  a 
Japanei^e  lieutenant's  experiences  at  Port 
Arthur,  translated  by  Mosujiro  Honda  ar^d 
edited  by  Alice  M.  Bacf>n.  With  Japanese 
frontispiece  in  color.  $125  fwl^  Postage  I  2 
cents. 

Home,  School  and 
Vacation 

By  ANNIE  WINSOR  ALLEN 

A  practical  and  helpful  book  for  every 
intelligent  parent  or  person  interested  in 
education.     $t.2$  mt.     Postage  ejctra 


Send  for  Illustrated 
Bulletin 
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"TO  TRAVEL  IS  TO  POSSESS  THE  WORLD'* 

E,  Burton  Holmes 

J 

About  One- 
Fourtta  Actu  .1    '^  7c 

A  Tour  of  the  World  for  a  Few  Cents  a  Day  in  the 

Burton  Holmes 
Travelogues 

NOTHING  approaching  this  work  was  ever  attempted  before*  In 
a  series  of  splendid  journeys  Mr.  Holmes  unfolds  before  your 
eyes  the  beauties  of  travel  in  Foreign  Lands,  with  such  narrative 
skilly  with  so  many  strange  experiences,  incidents  and  humorous 
episodes  and  so  admirably  illustrated  by  over  4,(K}0  photographs 
taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Holmes  himself,  as  to  carry  you  in  spirit 
over  22*000  miles  of  travel,  through  thirty  of  the  most  inter- 
esting countries  and  cities  of  the  world 

OV    Imow,    of    course,    who    E.    BURTON    HOLMES    Is.     The 


without  eiperifie  to  you  it  you  write  to-day* 

Don't  4clay^  #lirn  and  lend 
ti>  UH  the  coupon 

McClure's  Tourists*  Afency 

"  FirMidft  Travel" 
44  to  60  Bmn  lid  Street 
NEW  VORK  CITY 


pbetiomenal  success  oi  hJs  lectures  has  gamed   for   him  a 
world-wide  reputation.     His  leciureft  in  book  form  are  not 
condensed,  but  on  the  contrary  give  a  more  complete  descrip 
tioD    and    Are  more  profusely  illustrated  th«n  would  be 
possible  in  the  lectures  irom  the  pUtfoma, 

YOU  would  like  to  lake  these  fascinating  journeys. 
You  can  do  so  in  the  TRAVELOGUES.  The 
coupon  entitles  you  to  a  beautifuny  tUus 
tratedt  descriptive  booklet  and  full  infortnation 


11*07 

McClure's 
Tourists' 
Agency, 
44  E.  23d  St., 
New  York  City* 
Dear     Sirs  r      Please 
present  without  ejcpenae 
to     me     specimen     pages 
And     fuJl    descnption    of     the 
BurtOQ    Holmes    Tmvclogues. 


Name 


fhe  Readen'  Service  irill  gladly  hirnith  inf*jnnition  ref«rdiiie  fornjEn  travel 
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Theodore  ^oo^exfeit 

BY 


An  interesting  human  ducament^  reprodured  in  ihe  Prt:»ident's 
own  handwriting,  m  which  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  in  the  New 
York  Stale  Assembly,  lold  of  hii  ancestry  and  his  political 
interests,  and  descKbed  his  favorite  recreations* 


3y  Mary  "BaKer 
G.  Eddy 

An  article,  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
on  "  Yovnh  and  Young  Manhood,'* 
in  which  Mrs.  Eddy*  the  leader  of 
Christian  Science,  gives  a  masterly 
and  practical  discourse  to  the  young 
American. 

Bj^  £.  ThilUps 

Oppenheim 

Another  powerful,  thrilling  story  of 
the  "Long  Arm  of  Mannister'* 
aeries,  in  which  Mannister  begins 
his  Neitiesis  like  career  of  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  first  of  hta  many 
enemies. 


CrcktMlfard 

A  new  aiory — a  very  remarkable 
story  for  even  Mr.  Crawford  —  en* 
titled  '^The  King'*  Messenger,*' 
the  recital  of  a  vivid  dream  in 
which  the  Great  King*s  Messenger 
really  came. 

Bj^  Alfred  Henrjr 

Sttll  another  **WolfviHe"  tale  — 
**The  Domestic  Protectorate  of 
MLssis  Bill**— an  even  better  story 
in  every  respect  than  any  of  the 
preceding  world-famous  "Wolf- 
viJle  '  *  series. 


-A    Potoerfui  J^ei/a  Serial 

**The  Kingdom  of  E^rth** 

The  author  is  still  unknown,  but  before  the  last  msialment  of  this  wonderftil 
story  iii  finished  hii»  name  will  be  atnong  the  most  famous  novelists  of  the  day. 
'*Tbe  Kingdom  of  E^irth,"  beginning  in  November  Cosmo politan^  is  the 
thrilling  love  romance  of  a  European  prince  and  a  beautifuU  talented  American 
girL  It  is  so  full  of  mystery  and  exciting  adventure  that  when  you  once  start  it 
you  will  read  it  to  the  end. 

All  These  and  Mcgnjr  More  in 

November 

Cosmopolitan 


Send  ^1  /or  o  ye«r'4  Sub^crlptian  ^otv 


2  DUANE  STREET 


10  Cents 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


\ 


In  wrItiiiK  tu  tdvntifen  pleAK  meat  it  lu  Tkl  Wo  it  to '«  Wunv: 


I  THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER       | 


The  Cat  in 
The  Crackers 

ftnd  the  grocer  who  owns  tKc  cat  arc  in  thcmselveB 
barrnkaa,  but  the  unsanitary  grocery  slore  indicaicj  by  ibe  one  and  coH' 
ducted  by  the  other  is  a  public  menace.  Do  you  know  your  grocer? 
Art  his  craeker  barrel*  open  to  the  dirt  and  dust?  Have  you  ever 
been  behind  his  counter  or  iitto  his  back  room?  Do  you  know  how 
to  buy  really  clean  food?     Do  you  want  to? 

In  a  series  of  editorial  articles— the  result  of  viride  inveKigation — 
Woman *s  Home  Companion  will  telt  you,  and  help  you  in  thk  most 
vital,  three- times- a -day  problem. 

The  first  article  is  in  the  November  number— a  notable  magazine, 
containing  seven  short  stories^,  ten  special  articles  of  interest  to  women, 
fifty  pages  of  practical  departments — and  much  more,  all  in  the  November 

WOMAN'S  HOME 
COMJ^^ION 

WOMAN'S    HOME    COMPANION 

i*  worikhV  home  companion  in  600^000  Komci 
One  Dollar  will  m*Jce  it  •&  \n  youri.  Aadr*»» 
MADISON  SQU,\RE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
10        Cenli        On        AM       Newniland* 


lit  »riiiag  to  «dverti$<er&  pkase  meoikfi  Tiii;  Wokld'i  Wouk 


I 
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About  Counterfeits 


Good  money  is  made  by  the  government  in 
which  you  have  implicit  faith  and  confidence. 

Good  goods  are  made  by  manufacturers  who 
are  willing  to  stake  their  reputations  and 
money  on  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  offer 
you  through  their  advertisements  in  this 
magazine. 

Counterfeit  goods  are  not  advertised,  because, 
as  a  rule,  they  will  not  bear  the  close  scrutiny 
to  which  goods  branded  with  the  makers' 
trade  mark  and  advertised  to  the  public  at 
large  are  subjected. 

Counterfeit  money  pays  more  profit  to  the 
counterfeiter. 

Counterfeit  goods  are  offered  to  you  for  the 
same  reason. 

Ser^e   yourself   by   insisting   on    the    Genuine. 


C^   UfnrxjUk  UU^i-a^ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


A  SOVEREIGN  PEOPLE 

By  HENRY  DEMAREST  LLOYD 

This  study  of  Swiss  Democracy  is  the  result  of  the  late 
Mr.  Lloyd's  personal  investigations  and  his  conferences  with 
statesmen,  professors,  business  men  and  workers.  He  tells 
how,  by  wholly  democratic  processes,  monopolies  were 
changed  from  instruments  of  private  gain,  to  public  servants. 
It  is  an  invaluable  book  to  every  student  of  Political  Econ- 
omy,     $1.65  postpaid. 

Other  books  by  Mr.  Lloyd : 
**  Man  the  Social  Creator,"  $2.14  postpaid 
'*  Newest  England/'  $1.10  postpaid 
**  A  Country  Without  Strikes,"  $1.10  postpaid, 

PRIMERS  OF  ART 

For  the  use  of  artisans,  collectors,  historical  and  art  students 

By  EDWIN  ATLEE  BARBER,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

Curator  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  Schoot  of  Indusmal  Art,  Philadelphta. 

This  series  gives,  for  the  first  time, 
under  an  entirely  new  system  of  classi- 
fication, condensed  and  reliable  infor- 
mation, based  on  the  latest  discoveries 
relating  to  all  branches  of  the  potter's 
art.  No  such  complete  or  authoritative 
work  has  ever  been  published  on  these 

subjects. 

NOW   READY 

'*  Tin  Enamelled  Pottery/'  ,98  postpaid 

"  Salt  Gbzed  Stoneware,"  .97  postpaid 

Oth^r  tvotumes  in  preparathn 


COUNTRT  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA 


TmeWorlo''sWohk 


Thb  Garden 
Magazine 


DouBLEDAX  Page  &Co.  New  York. 


In  writrng  to  adneitliers  pUmsc  iii£iiboi3  Tb»  Woilp's  Woat 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


To  Our  Advertising  Friends 


Qood 

Prinlmg 

Ideals 


30,000 

photographs 

and 

5M0 

new 

ones  each 

year 


^oaklets 

and 
Catalogues 


OUBLEDAY,  PAGE  & 
COMPANY,  having  now 
established  the  open  shop 
throughout  all  their  mechan- 
ical departments,  with  a  hiQ 
force  of  workmen  of  the  highest  skill,  have 
decided  to  offer  their  facilities  to  advertisers 
and  to  advertising  agents  who  have  the  same 
ideals  of  the  printing  art  that  we  profess- 

JTT  Among  the  special  helps  to  good  ad- 
^  vertising  is  our  great  collection  of  more 
than  30,000  photographic  plates  of  horticul- 
tural subjects,  and  of  *'  country  life**  subjects 
of  all  other  sorts — a  collection  to  which  our 
photographers  are  adding  about  5,000  plates 
a  year, 

JTT  We  are  offering  our  services  only  to 
j1  out  own  advertisers,  and  we  shall  not  ask 
for  more  work  than  we  can  propedy  attend 
to.  Catalogues  and  fine  booklets  and  special 
advertisements  are  the  things  that  we  are 
most  interested  in, 

J7T    If    this    subject    interests    any    of    our 
j|    friends*  we  invite  them  to  make  known 
their  wants  to 


The  Country  Life  Printing    Department 

133    EAST    SIXTEENTH   STREET.    NEW   YORK    CITY 


If  you  wish  to  purchase  live  stock,  write  to  the  Readers' 


Service 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


"During  the  past  vear  one  of  my  friends,  a  man  of  national  reflation,  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  It  w^s  said  th^t  his 
death  was  the  result  of  overwork,  and  thai  the  ultimate  cause  was  failure  of  the  kidnevs.  I  knew  his  habits  of  work  inti- 
mately, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  work  alone  could  account  for  the  sad  result  which  took  him  away  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  at  a  time  wh^n  all  his  experiences  qualilied  him  to  do  better  work  tlum  he  had  ever  done  before.  I  think  the  funda- 
mental trouble  was  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  run  his  physical  machinery." — Dr.  L.  H.  Culick,  in  his  Introduction. 


If  You  Feel  the  Strain, 

and  most  men  and  women  in  these  days  of  feverish  ac- 
tivity do,  buy  or  borrow  Dr.  Luther  H.  Gulick's  little 
book  "The  Efficient  Ufe." 

CHAPTER  SUBJECTS: 

Speed,  The  Attack  on  Constipation, 

Elfficiency,  Fatigue, 

Life  That  is  Worth  While,  Sleep, 

States  of  Mind  and  States  of  Body,  Stimulants  and  Other  Whips, 

The  Body  Shows  Character,  The  Bath  —  For  Body  and  Soul, 

Elxercise — Its  Use  and  "Abuse,  Pain — The  Danger  Signal, 

Meat,  Drink,  and  the  Table,  Vision, 

The  Business  of  Digestion,  Vitality — ^The  Armor  of  Offense, 

Wctste,  Growth  in  Rest 

Like  most  publishers  we  may  have  issued  many  books  that  will  not  have  any 
lasting  effect,  but  this  book  is  of  another  kind,  it  will  have  a  great  effect.  We 
will  send  it  to  any  reader  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK  to  be  paid  for  if  found 
as  valuable  as  we  claim  it  to  be,  or  to  be  returned  if  our  praise  of  it  is  not  justified. 
We  have  an  ambition  to  put  forth  1 00,000  copies,  and  we  gladly  assume  the  risk  of 
its  being  helpful  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

/  Vol      12  mo,  $1.30  postpaid. 


USE  TfflS  BLANK 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY. 

133  East  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

In  accordance  with  your  offer  in  The  World's  Work,  send  me  a  copy  of 
The  Efficient  Life,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick,  M.  D.  I  will  send  you  $L30  if  the  book  is 
satisfactory,  or  return  it  in  five  days. 


In  ^Tiling  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  World's  Work 


trit^''*""' HAS  been' ""'^iTlb- 

l '      RAISED  t  MAINTAINED  BY  THE      'M 

UnderwoobTypewriter 

BEAUTIFUL  REGULAR  WRITING 

UNLIMITED  SPEED 

UNRIVALLED  aUALlTY 

BILLING  &  VISIBILITY 

m  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

N£W  YORK  Oft  AMYWHtAC 


For  Cataloe  ol  UNDERWOOD  REVOLVING 

DUPUCATOR  «mi  to 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY. 


PRENTISS   PROGRAM   CLOCKS 

for   Automatically    'Ringing    'BeU4 

ARE  A  GREAT  MODERN  CONVENIENCE. 

By  their  use  anv  number  of  bells  in  anv  number  of  d'ltferent  rooms  may  be  rung:  at  ^nv 
timps  drairrd  during:  the  day,  PRENtrSS  60-DAY  CLOCKS  are  tke  only  6CK<lAr 
clockt  ma nufac lured  in  the  world,  and  k^ep   perfect  time  throughout  their  long  run 

Also    Frying»Pan,     Electric,     Synchronized 
and  Watchman^s  ClocKs. 

THE  PRENTISS  CLOCK  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 

Send  for  €QmpUu  Cdtahgue  Nq.  ST.  Depu  3,  92  Cha^mbers  St.,  New  York  City 


In  wriuni  ta  advtitifteri  please  mention  The  Wori.dS  Work 
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BUSINESS    HELPS 


^ 


Snowy  Linen, 

a  few  flowers,  fine  manners  and 
pleasant  conversation— they  cost  so 
little,  but  they  make  a  banquet  of 
a  simple  dinner. 

Ikff  siundard  fttpir  for  husimsi  stati^ntry 
'<■  Leak  fur  the  Water  Mart" 

costs  so  little  more  than  common 
writing  paper,  but  it  gives  dignity 
and  elegance  and  a  welcome  to  the 
ordinary  business  letter. 

You  never  know  what  the  look  of 
a  letter  will  do— make  it  look  right. 


Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  *'made  a  little  better 
than  seems  necessary''  and  is  used  to  carry 
earn  est  J  sincere  messages  from  men  who  take 
pride  in  themselves  and  tbeir  business.  A 
Jiandsnme  specimen  book  showing  the  paper 
may  be  had  by  writing  us  on  your  letterhead. 


Hampshire     Paper    Company 

The  oiily  paper  tuakers  in  the  wurM  making  Iwrid  paper  exdiisjvely 

South      Hadley     Falls,     Massachusetts 


S»Te  time  in  four  office  worL*    Tht  Rcadert^  Service  will  give  you  mlonsiiX^>!a^  ^WM^^es*\«!««^  ^gsi^r^^- 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


UMPHREYl 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASES 

Th^  Humphrey  is  the  only  sectional  bookcase  with 
STEEL  REINFORCED  shelves  which  positively  do  not 
sag  no  matter  how  long  in  use.  It  has  the  original  and 
only  perfect  non-binding  Door  Guide,  all  doors  operate 
on  roller  bearings,  and  it  is  the  only  sectional  bookcase  with 

each  section  dust-proof.      No  unsightly   metal 

bands.     Elight  different  Finishes* 

Send  for  Catalogue  iilustrating  the  com- 
plete line  and  Hiimplirey  special 
construction  in  detal 

Sold  by  dealers  in  principal  cities. 
Shipped  direct,  freight  prepaid  where 
we  have  no  dealer*  Money  back  if  not 
satisfactory. 

HUMPHREY  BOOKCASE  CO. 
DETROIT        -         -         -         U.S.  A. 


AfiOLr«4D  THE 

WORLD  BUT 

NEVER     OUT 

OF  rNK 


YOV  W^E,L  SAFE  WHEW  WRITING   A  CHEQUE  WITH 


BLAIRS  FOUNTAIN  PIHCH  FOR  WRmNGRUUNG 
AND  MANirOLOlNG  WITH  >^  YEARS  SUPPLY  CART- 
RiDeEOFlNDrUBLiCHEQUEPROTKTJNG  INK  FREE 


THESMOOTflfST 

rnmrn  instrument 

IMTME  WORtD 


Prices  m  lifter 

thu  m  »N 
SiytsfTSflrif  pel 


$7  Value  for  $1 


win  IftNl  for  yi  jir>.     Sikjii 


i  'F^Awa  Tn-^l  of  Chn^k  Pnnrli 
-  Viihic  or  ^  c.*r'«i  Ink  Supply 

F  Oi^torlVnoil 

w  lUT  on  I  J'  tin  pr<jil"fx  riic^tufsit  ink.     Writes  fltje  Ink  orij|inal«  and  rleun  col  *'HFhrtrijr.'oit»n><. 


|:E|TotalValue$7 


rs  iU  i-n*l. 


PRICES— PlHin,  SKOOi  C'liaM-d.  $1.25:  Oia-HHl  and  GnUJ  Moiititp*!.  ft  50;     By  »- 


I  fettH 
I  PEI 


Ordinary  ink  umy  nlw»  lie  u^ecL     BLAIR '3  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  A  John  St.Sulte  222,  NBW  YOklC.       Oct  AKem? 


^mM^^A  Sectiond^^^ 


ate  npVdly  rcpbcinji  ihc  id.i  Li  .;li.,-,^,i  -  . 
boakcases.  They  ffrtiw  with  yi>ur  IIN«f7- 
flt  any  space i,  ,^^\A  |ir(>mi«lc  iinnrt  comCotiiii  it« 
ha  nip  d>:in  iitiy  <'tht:r  piece  ol  ItiTOftim,  Kt- 
ni^lu'd  vnth  or  wlihir^ut  doori* 


Per 
Section 


$1QQ 


Upwrnrdi 


Freight  Paid 

t*:li;idl  ecQhitmy,  iitqutfcH  b^  the  m^nittjcnj-* 
111'  ,1  B.ir»p;^e  prtiduct  in  Uige  qujititintf^  *ri*i  <t 
nicHlcrn  meim»rff  of  Milium  dirwt  t,i  tli«  kt«f. 
enjble  us  tP  ollrr  a  vut>eriar  iflkle*!  a,i^onid«^ 
ahk  saving  in  crtij^t  to  the  purcbsuer.     Stitifirf 

On  Approval 


"Thr  artistic  , 
iton,  and  pfa* ' 
appeilrc!  to  lis 
hive:  univeruL 


liMiiv  or  e«ntn«:- 
i  or  thb   c***  fe*rt 
romtneiit  iwen  •*» 
cd  ii 


The  Best 


5elld  lor  Our  New  Free  Cntslo^e  No. Aw,  which  tlUifltrtiit^  the  dIfFefent   pTidc*  and   firkhcs.  Irom  lolid  oak  60  ftolid  »•' 

hihpmv,  ^iiid  olTerii  tninv  :^u;cf e^tions  fmr  building  up  Ovt  hrjrue  <.r  nffice  Uljmry, 
THE  C.  N.  LUNDSTROM  MFa  CO.  Ultle  FalU,  H.  Y.         (Mrra.  oT  SecilonftL  Bookcaaea  and  FiHag  Cablactt^ 


/^ 


IftiTTitmi^to  tdTtrtiieri  pleiie  nuntioit  Tfli  WoitD*i  Wois 
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BUSINESS     HELPS 


*iiii 


There  are  very  few  prominent 
office  buildings  in  this  country  in 
which  GleKc^X^rnicke  *' Elastic" 
filing  equipment  is  not  used  for 
some  line  of  business. 

There  is  no  other  office  equip- 
ment in  the  world  just  like  it,  and 
to  see  it  is  to  want  it. 

It  fits  every  line  of  business.  It 
will  fit  yours  now,  tomorrow, 
twenty  years  from  now. 

There  are  some  sixty-five  patterns 
to  select  from. 

Therefore  it  is  important  that 
you  should  have  our  catalogues. 

They  are  as  authorative  on  office 
equipment  as  Dun  or  Bradstreet 
are  on  ratings. 

Each  sectional  filing  cabinet  is 
illustrated  and  described  in  detail. 

If  you  are  interested  in  procuring 
certain  equipment  for  a  particular 
branch  of  business  make  your 
wants  known. 

We  may  have  special  literature 
which  will  interest  you,  at  any  rate 
our  suggestions,  samples  and  advice 
will  undoubtedly  prove  valuable. 

Agents  for  Slot>c^V^rt>ickc  filing 
cabinets  sell  at  catalogue  quotations 
and  prices  are  uniform  everywhere. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship 
on  approval,  freight  paid. 

Send  for  catalogues  J-8-0-7- 

^c  9loW^rpickc  e<x 

Cincinnati. 

The  largest  producers  of  office  filing  equipment 
in  the  world. 

Branch  Stores:    New  York,  380-382  Broadway.    Chicago,  224-228  Wabash 
Avenue.    Boston,  91-93  Federal  Street. 


;y^  ^J2J 


Safe  time  in  your  office  work.     The  Readers'  Serrice  will  give  you  informition  tbout  the  latest  devices 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


You  waot  m  letter  Immediately 


Your  tterk  iQe«  to  » 
Shaw-Wmlker  Vertical 
File,  locates  the  folder 
liiBtmntl3r. 


and  deUveri  It  ta 
you  like  ttija  — 
^'all  together/' 


We  guarantee  that  the  Shaw- 
Walker  Vertical  File  will  re- 
duce your  labor  of  filing  }^ 
to  j4—hc  cheaper  in  origi- 
nal cost  and  more  compact 
than  any  other  system  not 
filing    the    letters    vertically. 

Much  of  this  great  saving  is  made 
possible   because    each  dmwer   is 

Full  Roller  Bearing 

not  a  single  little  roller  to  deceive 
you,  but  eight  large,  expensive  fibre 
wheelson  steel  bearings,  two  encased 
in  nickeled  steel;  every  point  of  con- 
tact is  frictionless;  every  drawer 
front  reinforced  and  guaranteed 
against  breaking — lip  front  to  keep 
out  dust  and  prevent  sticking.  We 
couldn't  make  them  more  practical. 

Send  ffKT  out  hock  *'A  Lost  Lrti€r"^ii'sthc 
UoTf  of  conditions  b  maiky  officM — the  ac- 
tual experience  of  one  eaeculivr.  It*s  frw 
u  u   abo   our   catiUsg   on  Vertical  Ffling* 

■SHAW-WALKER. 

Muskeifoii.  MItbifran 

atCbic^to  «&(]  NCiT  York 


IN 

Office 

OR 

Home 

your 

Telephone 

is 

Always 

out 

of  the  way 

if  you  use 

^^'  "EQUIPOISE" 

TELEPHONE  ARM 

Q  10  daya  trial  mi  our  e^penae. 
4  Over  50.000  wtiafied  uaeri. 
^  Get  our  t^otiklct  At  once, 

OLIVER  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Inc. 

M;ikcr«  or£lectrica.l  Apparatus 
lOia  Walnut  Sl,  P]ul*d«b>1u«*  P>. 


How's  Business?  ?s/^?^Tr.isS*TS 

*avTT    s7  j^uoiuvao*     BOOKKEEPER?" 

*'  we  StLBMT  AUDITOR  ** 

wiih  two  minutei  work  a  day  on  your  part  at  pronrictor  k«e|x  voa 
posted  as  to  your  business.     A  |iTivAte  record  ntid  (^n  be  earned  im 
your  pock«tor  in  the  private  dra^tr  «jf  yum  de^k. 
Prke,  with  ft  yMt'inapply  of  "Dmllj^  Report  Cantt/*  §2.00. 

The  Hathevajf-Sheffiald  Go.,  334  Canal  St..  ImTorfc. 


A  Classified  List  of  Business  Helps 

Thh  list  is  publish  fd  in  erder  io  prestni  t»  rtAd- 
fr$  in  a  compact  and  tom^inienf  form  the  nam^g  of 
th^  makers  sf  the  moit  tssenlial  o^icf  applimncts. 
Thf  Busintss  H*!ps  Dtpartmeni  ^tU  giaJiy  fur- 
nish dftaiUd  information  about  any  of  tht  Je^*ict* 
named  biioiv  or  nn  any  suhjict  rilating  to  busim^si 
methods  and  managemtnt . 


Elliott  Adi!rcssiii|^  MacKine  Co.. 

97  Purchase  St,  Btatoa,  Mi 

B17!«[HE^  SYSTE3«ATIZBRlf 
Knickerbocker  Audit  Co,,        45  WlUiam  St,,  N, 

L(IC>!§E    t.EAt?    IIOOK^ 
Sieber  JSt  Truisell,  4000  Lackde  Ave.,  St.  Loui% 


Ifjou  wiih  to  purchitt  Iitb  itoct.  ^ritt  to  the  Ri-aden*  Senrke 


BUILDING 


^  to  atipiy  to  ttkU  de- 
nanment  for  buildlrtK 
turonRaiion  and  advice. 
He  iTiil  tFadly  su^cfi 
(naferialt  ind  cquipmeni 
(or  ciry  rej  iden  ce  s  , 
touTiLry  homef  and  fac- 
lorie?,  and  pat  readers 
in  commiirU-aciDn  wicli 
je  1  ia  h!  e  dJe.iltffl.    Ad^- 


yRemforced  Coivcrcte^ 


Uyou  plan  to  buUd— investigate  the  practical  advantages  and  economiest)f  the 

Kahti  5yst*?m  of  construction — absolutely  fireproof,  eliminates  cost  of  main- 

tenance,  reduces  insurance,  saves  time  in  building,  growls  in  strength  and 

quality   with  age, 

INVESTIQATE  — Your  Interests  are  ^eaier  than  ours,  your  money,  your  investmetit  U  c©fs- 
cemed — find  out.  Know  what  the  KAHN  SYSTEM  of  construction  means — that  it  operates  in 
nccord  with  your  architect,  engineer  and  contractor  without  c3ctr«  cost  to  you.  Why  not  profit  by 
ihia  combined  knowledge  and  ejcperience* 

What  the  Kmhn  5y9Um  rati  do  int 
yoii  depend t  on  v^nir  Fitc4Jji— w  rke  ut  f  svtrt 
pirticidflrc— iLireMfii  ttuiliing  lo  ihvcsiiieale^ 

nftflif  ■  .«.F-j  ill  »ri  !.it«'i  I*  m^  I'^P- 

•cal    I 

Aller  ihoroiifli  itive^tiraiticin  llie  Park- 1 
Mm  Motor  Cai/  iw.  til  Dtimii  buili  ihtir' 
firii  Habn  S^nivin  binldii  c  three  n^r* 
Attt.  Ldth  yrjr  Tiirw  hnildingm  havrUrn 
added  uutjlto  da-p  their  '*  Kiilin  Mj nii ni 
Plani/'  here  lllystraled.  embraces  ui.^Jid 
ol  ten  aerej  of  U*  t^^^'  flt>or  sp.ii  p.  The 
FilCkJird  Co  fiift  ihe  follo^^ins  rtaroni  ffr 
thtn  hthti  hi  the  linlin  !*i  ii|«oi  ul  coik 
ctvit:  co^ftnicuoa: 


Vle*ortb«  ^mfkmr4  ^ut^^PiEibilc  KUot-A  fruit viodrihr  en 4i.'ritn»enf  ^rthe  E«llh  Ajritem 


** First:    You  jcet  tfie  btmt  hn^Ttrnt  condUiont. 

*'5eC0fld:    Y^u  ivold  the  d«lay  of  iriilirtE  for  fet^iel  and  work  procerdL*  lmmtdUl^i%  wtuA  apcdtiluu&ly  *nd  wttltout 
the  disturb iiicc  nf  riveting. 

•Third:    Tbt  ihot*  lifht  conditiotit  *re  mwdi  belter  with  ific  Kahn  Syvfeai  of  coiKTcie  c.^»i«irociloiu'* 


If  iTilti^vt  li  matt*  on  fWir^^Hr  hrm'i^  a  rQ-v    if  "Tlir   Tvplrtl   F*ctrjfy/   in  rtthormu  tiftok   AtAttUtir  ih*  I'leiw  "Fiiflnfr 


Cu,"  wm  tf*  Hbt  ri«e,    Wrfia  f««  ck^p)'  i>r  "HlUt  mnd  ]"  ictorlM/^  uit  ttotjatla  »<lu.  |,  ^^  Wh^t  KelAb^i.>d  Coatr.tc 


f.;'^ 
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LONDOfJ.  ENC. 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

6oo  TrytKd  Oiticrete  Bldjf,.  l>irrROIT 


TORONTO*  CAN, 


BUILD  KAHN  SYSTEM- 'rVLVsoJ 


In  wr^unf  to  jdveruuert  ^ki«e  ineati^o  Th  t.  WoftU>'t  Woax 


BUILDING    HELPS 


THE  EMERSON  STEAM  PUMP' 


IS  recognued  as  the  most  reliable,  efficient  and  economical 
in  every  field  where  a  pump  can  be  used,  up  to  1 50  foot 
lift. 

The  steam  and  discbarge  pipes  and  the  pump  are  all 
self  contained,  and  it  can  be  operated  in  either  a  sus- 
pended or  stationary  position. 

It  is  not  affected  by  the  roughest  usage,  and  has  no 
stuffing  boxes,  packing  gidnds.  belts^  pulleys,  shafting  or 
priming  pipes,  and  is  the  ideal  pump  for  long  continuous 
runs. 

Air  admitted   into   the    suction    pipe   in    iarge 
quantities  will  not  stop  an  EMERSON  working. 

Water  containit^  gritty  material  will  not  damage  or 
harm  the  Emerson,  It  is  Weather  Proof  and  rec|uires 
liltle  attention, 

Write  for  our  catalogue  and  information  concerning  our 
Quick  Cleaning  Strainers  and  Foot  Valves* 

THE  EMERSON  STEAM  PUMP  CO, 

Offic«  and  Worics : 
11  PRINCE  STRKfrr,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


ODORLESS,  SANITARY  and 
INEXPENSIVE  destroyer  of  Gar- 
bage  and  Elxcrement. 

HIGHLY  recommended  by  experts 
as  the  modern  substitute  for  oul-door 
closets  and  garbage  cans. 


^ 

*Descrif>iht  hooktet  and  ftstifmnhU  maikd  on 
application 

INTERNATIONAL    INCINERATOR    CO. 

BUFFALO,  H,  Y. 


HEATING 
THE  HOME 

^  A  a  abject  vitally  important  to  everyone »  Persona] 
health,  as  well  «b  comfort^  is  at  suke.  Q  Great  ad- 
vance has  been  made  by  sanitary  science  in  the 
methods  far  home  heating:*  with  healthfulness  as 
the  first  consideration^ — after  that  econoiny*  Q  ^^ 
are  moat  confident  that  In  our 


mms^}£ 


we  are  nearest  the  perfect  systen)  for  a  a  tis  factory 
and  economical  home  heatings  We  carmot  ^ve 
you  the  reasons  here.  We  ask  you  to  write  for  our 
descriptive,  iltuatrated  book  N ,  which  cicplaiQa  tbe 
merits  of  our  methods — gives  the  reason  ^'why**— 
makes  the  appeal  to  your  own  eiperiencc. 

This  book  is  mailed  free* 

CAPITOL  BOILERS  and    RADIATORS  are 

equally  valuable  for  heating  Public  BuUding-s. 

Umtert  SlMos  Heatcrroinpany, 

DKTROIT,   MICHIGAN, 
Branch  Of!icet  and  Agenciei  in  all  priActpa]  ^in/tm. 


SiTC  time  in  four  office  work*    The  Rrailcri'  Strvicc  wfll  five  ym  informatioti  about  th*  lateti  ifmoet 


Jk 
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FOR    ALL   PERMANENT    BUILDINGS 


IT  IS  significant  that  Barrett  Speci- 
fication  Roofs  are  almost  inva* 
riably  adopted  (or  buildings  with 
large  roof  areas  such  as  factorieSp  rail- 
road buildings,  etc.,  where  the  cost 
and  durability  of  materials  must  be 
carefully  considered* 

An  example  of  this  is  the  well- 
known  Allis-Chalmers  plant,  illus- 
trated herewith.  All  the  recently 
erected  buildings  carry  Barrett  Speci- 
fication Roofs,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  300,000  square  feet, 

A  Barrett  Specification  Roof  in 
a  typical  instance  (King  Phillip  Mill, 
Fall  River)  was  recently  renewed 
after  thirty  years  of  service. 

Its  original  cost  was  less  than  any 
style  of  metal  roofing  would  have 
been*  Tin  or  sheet  iron  would  have 
required  continual  painting,  and  even 
then  would  have  been  liable  to  rust 
and  corrode,  causing  loss  by  leaks. 


A  ready  roofing  with  its  narrow  laps 
and  exposed  nailing  would  have  been 
entirely  unadapted  for  use  on  a  build^ 
ing  of  this  type,  where  the  roof  is  of 
moderate  pitch. 

The  cost  per  square  foot  per  year  of 
service  in  the  case  of  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roofs  is  remarkably  low;  First, 
because  the  original  cost  is  always 
moderate,  and  second,  because  the 
maintenance  cost^  as  a  rule,  is  nothing* 
as  such  roofs  require  no  painting  or 
protection  of  any  kind.  In  the  case 
of  the  King  Phillip  Mill,  for-instance, 
the  total  cost  was  only  about  one-fifth 
of  a  cent  per  square  foot  per  year. 

Low  cost  and  satisfactory  service 
have  made  Barrett  Specification 
Roofs  more  largely  used  than  any 
other  kind. 

The  Barrett  Specifications  in  pock- 
et edition  form  will  be  mailed  free 
on  request  to  anyone  interested. 


Barrett  Manufacturing  Co.^^ 


Ntiff   York  ChicogQ  PhiladilphiQ  CUntland  Cmcmn<iii  Minneapolis 

St.   Latiis  AtUghctty  Kaniaa  Cifg  New  Orleam  London,  Eng, 


Bastan 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Twr.  World's  Wors 


BUILDING    HELPS 


1 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

Makes  and  bums  its  own  gas. 
Produces  100  to  2,000  candk  pow- 
er Kght,  Brighter  than  electricity  oT 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene. 
Saving  affected  by  its  yse  quickly^ 
pays  fof  it.  Absolutely  Safe.^ 
No  Dirt,  Smoke  or 
Odor.  Agencies 
all  over  the 
world. 


iww 


THE  "BEST' LIGHT 

Is  made  in  over  1 00  different  stylet 
for  aD  purposes,  for  m  and  outdoor  use, 
to  suit  the  fancies  and  pocketbooks  of  I 
alL   Every  lamp  warranted.    More  I 
*  Best  *'  lamps  in  use  than  all 
other    makes    combined. 

Agents  wftnted  vterywlfctffv,  f 
WfiBe  for  CUOov. 
IHE  BEST  LIGHT  CO.pl 
?l£L5tKSu 
CANTON, 


mft 


If  You  Want  Building  Information 

Write  to  the  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  of  C&E  (UDOtlD'S  (LGOCtt. 
Our  wide  experience  with  building  problems  and  the  building 
trades  has  given  us  a  valuable  fund  of  information.  Advice 
and  help  in  selecting  materials  and  equipment,  etc.,  will  be 
cheerfully  given  free  of  cost. 

'^'/'''-'V  Readers*  Service,  The  World's  Work,  133-137  East  16th  St..  New  York. 


9fmi  ]£  Miuita  for  •  4  sbntlu'  trlftl  tqtMPEpt  loa.  la 

THE  BOOK-KEEPER 
and  HOME  STUDY 

t^ms ,  m  ?tho49  nod  planf  lur  the  book  ■keeper, 
lu  rJI  [or,  ifcDunUiit  ta  d  trchnlnl  nuA.  Sub* 
^cr1pticin»  SO  cents  K  y«t+ 

THR  nrarixaji  aii-s  pi  nLmRi!HKo.,  ui. 

Editor.  I'ort StrtNpl  Wnf,  ItHrijII,  UlehlEaii 


B: 


TYPEWRITERS, 


Alt  the  StflHltH  M  trill  DM  mtn  »w  WSTID  45T«KlWi 
Sh ippwj  WIT b  liiriTvl  vM at ciiuiilliJJdA.  W nit* tarlJ^Htm 


''P^'i^^' 


Qsh 

fM  Hfrar  tht  nerlpt  namr  of  Siewart 

m  ■  irartshium  nn  Inbd. 

mKMf  ^o//e/9  Tia  Rollen 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Guid* 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL — THE  HOUSE  SANITARY 

Is  what  tiling  really  means.     The  tiled 
BATHROOM  and  KITCHEN 

is   the   desire   of   every  householder. 


NO-CO-DO  STEEL  TILING     1 

puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  a  (tvi  dollars  you  can  com- 
pletely transform  yaur  Dathroom,  Kitchen,  or  Laundry  into  the 
most  modem  tiied  effect.  It  bn.s  every  advantage  over  all  other 
kinds  of  tilinE— b  the  most  sanitarv,  durable,  and  economical 
material  on  the  market.  Easily  and  quicklv  applied  by  AMV 
in  iiC U  A » I C.    Write  for  prices  and  booktet 

Wt  M%o  maniifaciure 

NORTHROP  STEEL  CEILINGS  and  W4LLS 

Catalogue  furnished  on  requesL 
NORTHROP.  COBURN  Bk  DODGE  CO. 

41  Cbcrry  St.,  Hew  York  City 
The  Rcaderi'  Senrke  will  g^lidly  funufJi  uform^tton  regardiDg  forei|?i  tmd 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 


RIDER  ENCmE. 


Rider-Encsson  Engine  Company 

begs  to  announce  an  inaportant  reduc- 
tion in  prices  of  its  Rider  and  Ericsson 
Engines,  due  to  greatly  improved  facili- 
ties in  their  new  plant.  The  introduc- 
tion of  special  machinery  has  not  only 
resulted  in  the  absolute  standardization 
of  all  parts,  but  also  in  decreased  costs 
and  we  want  our  customers  to  share 
with  us  in  these  benefits. 

We  give  below  the  present  as  well  as 
the  old  prices : 


OLD   PRICES. 


Rider  Engines 


i  5 -inch 

I  $210.00 
Ericsson  Engines  ]  $120,00 


6-lnch 

$300.00 

6- inch 

$170.00 


Rider  Engines     - 
Ericsson  Engines 


NEW   PRICES 

\         5  inch  6 -inch 

"  /  $180,00      $240,00 

5-inch  6 -inch 

$90.00      $130.00 


8*1  nch 

$42000 

8-inch 

$210.00 


8-inch 

$350.00 

8-inch 

$160.00 


1 0-tnch 

$540.00 

10- inch 

$300.00 


1 0-inch 

$460.00 

10-inch 

$240.00 


No  extra  price  for  deep  well  attachmcni. 
These  prices  are  f.  o.  b»  New  York^ 

In  view  of  the  enormouslv  increased  demand, 
orders  should  be  placed  as  much  in  advance  oi 
requirements  as  possible. 

For  further  information  apply  to  our  nearest 
store,  asking  for  catalogue  *'C  i/* 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

35  Warren  St,,  New  yorlt. 

40  Dijarbom  St. »  CKicago. 
239  and  241  Franklin  St.,  Huston, 

4a  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St,.  Sydney.  N.  S.  W..  Australia. 
234Craif  St..  W.,  MonircaL  P.  Q. 
An^argura  96,  Havana,  Cuba. 


ERICSSON   ENGINE 


t^  anting  to  advertiien  pJeas«  mention  Th?  WoiLu't  Wonit 
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TKU  little 
E'mlirt 

!*h»rf  fnin*  fttfliie 
hj  mill  I  S^  < 


If  you  want  a  keen,  lasting 
edge  on  your  tools,  you'll 
use  Carborundum  Sharp- 
ening Stones  ^ — 


I'lirllnruHitma 
h,  itiMJlili.OO 


Made  at 
Movant 


Used  the 
WbrldOver 


rarlHtrtinilHiVi 

iLhtinlHliH*  Itm 


Made  in  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  grits  for  every 
sharpening  purpose  — 
Cut  faster  —  last  longer  — 
Put  a  keener  edge  on  the 
tool  than  any  other  sharp- 
ening stones  ever  made  — 

Ask  your  dealer  ^ — 

Don't  take  a  substitute. 

If  he  doesn't  keep  Carborundum 

Stones  —  VVrke  direct. 

TtfE  CAKBORUNDLM    COMPANY 
Niagara  Palls,  N.  Y. 


&■ 


Consider  the 

E^eet  of 

Hardware 

In  planning 
a  home  do  not 
overlook  the 
decorative  pos- 
sibilities of  the 
hardware,  and 
do  not  neglect 
the  opporUmity 
to  exercise  your 
own  judgment 
in  its  selection. 

SARGENTS 

ARTISTIC 

HARDWARE 


offers  the  wid- 
est latitude  of 
choice.  De- 
signs are  made 
to  harmonize 
with  every  style 
and  period  of 
architecture, 

Sargent's 
Book  of  Designs 

Sent  Free 

will  prove  in- 
valuable if  yon 
are  building  or 
remodeling. 
Write  for  it. 

If  yoy  are 
interested  in 
Colonial  Styles^ 
ask  for  our  Col- 
onial Booklet. 

SARGENT  &  COm 
154  Leonard  Street, 
Ntni  York. 
^\ ^ 
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In  writiii|to  id«rti«ri  plciie  menuoa  Twt  Would's  Woric 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


A  Fair  Pilot 


/ 
to  skin  beauty  is  the  use  of  good  soap  and  water. 

(iooil  soap  is  naturally  white.  If  coloring  matter 
or  high  perfumes  are  incorporated,  they  add 
nothing  to  the  virtue  or  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
duct—more often  they  are  used  to  cover  up 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  raw  materials  and 
the  greasy  smell. 

QuaHty  in  soap,  therefore,  does  not  go  hand- 
in-hand  with  high  prices. 

FAIRY  SOAP,  for  instance,  sells  for  5c  a 
cake.  It  is  just  as  pure  and'high  grade  as  any 
soap  can  be  -contains  no  free  alkali,  no  coloring 
matter,  no  adulterants-^it  is  just  soap,  pure 
soap,  nothing  but  the  best  soap. 


Pay  any  price  you  will,  you 
can  find  no  more  soap  merit  and 
purity  than  are  found  in  FAIRY 
SOAP  the  while,  oval,  floating 
cake — at  5c. 


IHKVk.       * 

^^^^^H 

^«lr)  Niiap  wM« 

lAlKHAKk 

V^S 

«ranlr4  blirfcrki 

10«I'4>V          . 

■'^ 

|M«a|li|r  awHrd* 

i 

^^^ 

■1  hoik  M.  LtiuU 

feA 

Mud  I'arlUM 

,1                      K«|lll<.ltMiM«. 

"Have  You  a  Little  'Fairy'  in  Your  Home?" 


In  Aiitirii^  :•.  a  !•.■ 


•  i;i'-iit;-.:i  'I  ir>  \\'i>\  i  ■."    "A 
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Any  Sand  on  the  Track? 

Do  the  wheels  slip  around 
without  making  any  progress  ? 

The  human  engine  needs  fuel 
that  is  rich  in  the  proteids — the 
element  that  repairs  waste  tissue 
and  replenishes  the  energy  ex- 
pended in  work  or  play — ^to  get 
the  right  grip  on  the  business 
of  life.  If  the  wheels  are  slip- 
ping around  without  taking  you 
forward,  put  sand  ot  the  track 
by  eating 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat 

a  food  that  is  rich  in  the  proteids 
— the  fuel  that  enables  the 
human  body  and  mind  to  'Mo 
things/'  It  contains  all  the 
muscle-making,  brain-building 
elements  in  the  whole  wheat 
grain,  made  digestible  by  cook- 
mgj  shredding  and  baking- 

An  ideal  summer  food — not 
so  heating  as  corn  or  oats;  con- 
tains more  nutriment  and  is 
mure  easily  digested. 

A  l>r«kfa*t  of   SHREDDED   WHEAT 

BISCUIT  win  BuppZy  the  energy  far  work 
or  play.  TRISCUIT  ii  tKc  jame  ai  the 
Biscuit,  except  tli^t  it  it  contpres^ed  into 
A  wifcr.  It  15  UAcd  as  a  tout  with  butter, 
ckcc^e  or  marmalsiJej,  It  ia  an  ideal  ioixd  for 
flat-Jv^'cIIcri^  lifht  Kousekeeperi,  CAmpera,  for 
picnics,  fur  ex.cur»ioiu  on  land  or  a  I  aea. 

■*IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SHREDS'* 

THE  NATyHAL  FOOD  CO.  Niigiri  Falls^  H J. 


Ill  'Arin'ng  t«.-  iJ-.t-rli  it-  plca^'-  ir.intinn  Tm  Wijki.i>*s  WuRK 


J^$k  your  deal&r  fat  the  V;^ 
"  Gillette "     today     and  1 
shave  yourse(f  with  ease, 
comfort    and     economy 
for  the  rest  of  your  life^ 


My  razor  is  the  only  new  idea  in  razors  for  over 
400  years.  It  is  absolutely  safe  in  its  work— uses 
a  thin  wafer  blade  with  double  edges,  which,  by  a 
turn  of  the  handle,  is  adjusted  for  either 
a  light  or  close  shave. 

The  "Gillette''  is 
always  ready — no 
honing,  no 
stropping,  and 

with  proper  lather- 
ing you  can  shave 
yourself  in  three  to  ( 
five  minutes  any  and 
every  morning^  in    the 
year  at  a  cost  of  a  frac 
tion  of  a  cent  per  day. 

Just   try  it  yourself  and 
you  will  find  you  would    not 
part  with  it  for  many  times 
cost     The    double-edged,  flexible 
blades   are  so  inexpensive   that  when   they 
become   dull   you   throw   them   away   as   you 
would  an  old  pen. 

The  ClttetlsJafety  Raxor  consist*  of  a  friftiv  Mliver  ftlalmd 

holder,  rS  aouMe*9^s*d  biacL^s — 24  k^^n.  0tig^M,  packed 

in  a  veivei  lined  ieuther  cnse  and  the  price  Im  ^S^OO 

at     alt     the     leading     J^at^try,      Drug,     Cattsr^f^ 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goodx  dealers.     Com' 

binatiirn    J'tftJ    fr^nt    ^6. SO    to   ^^O.OQ* 

If    substitutes    are  offered  refuse   them 
and  write  us  at  once  for  our  booklet  and 
free  trial  offen 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY 

279  Times  BultdJag;,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING 


Hk&m^i 
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Everybody 
wants  a  good 
pen  and  you  can 
suit  everybody  with 
a  Waterman's  Ideal, 
niade  in  a  variety  of 
exclusive    designs,    and 
with  a  wide  range  of  gold 
pen  points  to  suit  alt  kinds 
of  writing ;  so  put  it  on  your 
list  for  all  who  write- 
Dealers   everywhere  are    now 
ready    to  show   our   gift  pens, 
appropriately  boxed  for  Christmas 
presents-     Prices  to  please  all ;  an 
early    selection    will    be   to   your 
advantage.     Booklet    on    application* 
Pens  are  exchangeable  the  world  ov^* 

LEWa^t  erman  Co  J7,3  Broadway.  NY 

SCHOOL   ST,  BOSTOM-aOS  STATE  ST  CHICAGO' 
r36  ST  JAHES  ST. MONTREAL 
74a   MARKET  ST,  SAN   FRANCISCO 
12    GOLDEN    LANE    LONDON. EC. 


run  w<»miA»'&  i^vM.  ^vssk.,  v,\m  ^tsj^s. 


FINANCE 


We  Offer 
$500  and  $1000 

BONDS  of  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
panies to  Net  present  high 
rates  of  Interest  for  27  years 
to  come. 

GUARANTEED  the  national  light,  heat  and 


as  to  Principal 
and  Interest 


POWER  COMPANY  controls  and  op- 
erates these  and  other  Gas  and  Electric 
Companies  located  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  West  and  Guarantees  their 
Bonded  debt  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest. 

These  Companies  are  earning  a  Substan- 
tial Surplus  (their  total  earnings  amounting 
to  double  their  fixed  charges)  and  notwith- 
standing general  business  conditions  these 
earnings  are  steadily  increasing. 

Gross  Earnings  for  October,  November 
and  December,  1907,  increased  14.4% 
over  the  same  months  of  1906  while  Op- 
erating Expenses  but  increased  5.63%. 

Gas  and  Electric  Companies  are  little 
affected  by  periods  of  business  depression. 
Their  Product  is  a  necessity  and  their 
Income  is  practically  an  indirect  tax  upon 
the  communities  in  which  they  operate. 

Send  for  Circular  I.  M.   and  <'  National "  Booklet 

A.  H.  BICKMORE  &  CO. 

BANKERS 
30  Pine  Street  ....  New  York 


Surplus 
EARNINGS 


Increase 
for  October, 
November  and 
December,  1907 


In  wririog  to  adveitiwrs  pleaae  mention  The  Wokld'i  Woik 


FINANCE 


AN    UNUSUALLY   STRONG   INVESTMENT 
$100  $500  $1,000 

Guaranteed  First   Mortgage  6%  Gold  Bonds 


OF    THE 


TWIN   FALLS    NORTH    SIDE 
LAND  &  WATER  COMPANY 


MATURING    ANNUALLY,    1910    to   191S 

(1>  An  ataoluie  Pint  and  Pfior  Lien  on  rich  AmicWhiral  Land,  ihe  soil  of  whid)  ia  unaut- 
paaa«]  in  productive neaa  by  any  in  the  United  Btatea^     Thi*  lieti  i»  created  by  the  Sfwie  m 

.....  '--■!:■   under"  diircl  authorization  of  the  United  Btatea.     (2)  A  depaait  of  purchaae  money  martsmsea  of 

■Dcne  2.000  aeitlen  (who  have  purchaaed  tracU  of  from  40  to  1 60  act«»  each)  lo  ihe  unount  oJ  one  and  a  ^quarter  time* 


SECURED  by 

fnvor   of  the  Campany,   under"  i. 
■Dcne  2.000  ■eitlen  (vmo  have  pui 
the  pMi  of  the  out«taundinir  bonda. 

GUARANTEED  by 


THE  AMERICAN  WATER  WORKS  *t  GUARANTEE  COMPANY  of 
^^  Pitt»burBh.  Pa.  Eaiablished  1882.  Paid-up  CApitfiUnd  Surptua,  *  J. 600 .000, 
This  i^the  UrBcat  oprr^iim  Water  Warka  Company  in  the  Woitd.  U  ha*  pi&id  iajinual  dividends  of  never  leaa  than  6^  foT 
the  pa  it  20  yean.  Iti  annual  net  eafnings  equal  more  ihan^e  lima  the  annual  interest  dhnriKea  oa  the  $2*000*0100  bonds  ol 
thiaiaaue,  which  ate  unconfiitionatiy  gimmfititJt  a*  to  prompt  payment  of  principtil  and  inieTeaL 

PROTECTED       Kir       united     states     government     Levi^lation.   known    ..  the 
*.     *X  X^    *    J.J  ^i-»    M.     ILJ  M^       WJ  y       'Carey    Act/    which  aaturea  under  ita   proviajoeia  every  aafes^ard, 
making  povsitile  % ^^  etronv  aeekirity  ntforded  by  the  preaent  bond  iaaiie, 
TRUSTEE  *  The  Am^cmn  Truit  h.  Savin gi  Bank,  Chic-aeo. 

For  further  Rcfarence,  write  anj  Bank  in  Pittabvrvh 

The  featurea  combLtiinsr  to  make  thia  u«ue    an   unuaually  itronf   and   attractir« 

iifve«tment.  are    set  forth  more  fy Ur  *fl  a  descriptive  cifcwlar.  and  in  *  firolu»ly 

illuEtTaied   booklet  on   *liTi|ratioD/'    which    will    be    mailed    free    upon    re<|uaat* 

BATTLES,  HEYE  &  HARRISON,  W.  H.  TRUMBULL  A  COMPANY, 

131  South  5th  SuMt,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA.  35  Cofitre^i  Street.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

K,  M.  PAYSON  &  CO..      POR TlJ^ND.  ME. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  CORPORATION  SECURITIES  COMPANY 

JAMES  S,  KUHN.  Pr«ident.  L-  L.  McCLELLAND.  Sec'y  &  T«m, 

345  Fourth  Ave.,  Pit tt burgh,  Pa, 


BUY 
TAX  BONDS 

Of  schools,  cities,  villages,  county  drains, 
etc.  Taxes  provide  means  of  payment,  not 
dependent  upon  business  for  success. 

We  own  many  issues  of  5%  to  6%  bonds, 
denominations  IIOO  to  ll,00O.  and  offer  them 
at  attractive  prices. 

Send  for  our  Booklet  D,  "An  Argument 
lor  Tax  Bonds,"  Get  our  offerings  and  yijur 
name  on  our  mailing  list. 

References  everywhere.  Customers  in 
thirty  states. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

Our  business  by  its  enormoiis  growth  de- 
mands change  in  location  to  a  more  central 
point.  We  have  therefore  removed  to 
Sl  Louis,  Missouri,  and  request  our  patrons 
to  address  us  as  below. 


WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  CO. 

235LHerctiaat&-Laclede  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


1073 


33  Yeais  in  iKe 

LaiiQ     Buiincu 


1906 


The  Monarch  Loan  Co. 

Wichita,  Kansas 


Is  Money  Scarce? 

Or  is  it  idle  for  the  want  of  a  safe  inv^tment? 

Money  is  Not  Scarce 

It  is  still  in  the  country  but  the  people  who 
have  it  are  demanding  something  more  tcli- 
ahle  than  speculative  stocks. 
What  investment  is  more  stable  than  a  weJl 
placed  farm  mortgage? 

No  one  ever  Lost  a  Dollar 

on  our  farm  mortgages.  They  have  stood 
the  test  of  panics  and  depreclatioii  aad  pn> 
tect   themselves* 

Idle  money  is  a  losing  proposition.     Active 
money,  safely  invested,  makes  more  money. 
Does  this  interest  you?     Send  for  information 
about  our  6  per  cent  bonds,  sectired  by  6rst 
mortgage  on  imptoved  faitns. 


In  writing  to  aiivcni^f  rs  j>Imw  merttion  Tnt  Woklo*!  WoitK 


J 


FINANCE 


Protector  of  Trust  Funds 

When  a  Trust  Fund,  an  Estate,  or  a  Legacy  is  set  aside 
by  a  man  he  intends  it  to  be  for  the  benefit  and  relief  of 
those  whom  he  names. 

Suppose  the  carrying  out  of  the  provision  is  left  to  the 
wisdom  and  discretion  of  an  individual.  He  may  resign,  die, 
or  prove  incompetent. 

The  better  plan  is  to  ASSURE  the  carrying  out  of  each 
bequest  or  direction  by  the  appointment  of  the  Guardian 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  to  represent  you.  It  is  auth- 
orized to  serve  as  Executor,  Administrator,  Guardian,  Com- 
mittee, Agent,  Attorney-in-Fact,  or  Trustee. 

Its  affairs  are  conducted  by  experienced  New  York  busi- 
ness men  who  have  faith  in  it  as  a  company,  pride  in  its 
soundness  and  success,  and  who  give  their  attention  to  each 
Fund  entrusted  to  them. 

They  solicit  correspondence  on  any  trust  company 
subject. 

Guardian  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 

170  Broadway,  New  York 


Irresistible  »<  Growth 

of  Cities,  hence   irresisttble  is   the  iitcrea^e  in 
the  value  of,  and  the  increase  in  Rental  Returns 

Central  Business  Property 

WE  MAKEit  possible  for  ALL  INVESTORS 
to  secure  these  increasing  Rental  Returns 
and  the  profit  from  the  Increase  in  Value. 

NINE  high  grade  Central  Business  Fropettiea, 
with  value  of  $14,776,000  have  paid  1500  in- 
vestors over  $390,000  in  dividends. 

AVERAGE  net  earniJigs.  tqoj,  6^^— will  be 
mote  m  tgoS. 

EACH  property  divided  into  *'Unita*'  by  Deed  of 
Record*  Banks  knowing  propertiea,  loan  on 
"Unit&." 

TRUST  Funds  inveated  in  "Uniti"  by  Court 
Order, 

NO  SOURCE  of  income  more  saiisfactory.  The 
most  equitable  investment  ever  offered— the 
most  profitable  to  the  investor. 

SendfoF  SUtistics  '"A"  And  ''V  shoeing 

TRUSTEE  SECu¥tIES  COMPANY 


1  Wall  Street,  New  York 


RepmctitiDe^ 


41  Ke 
(The 


TruttM  C^^mpariy,  Seattle. 


..'-•;  {f<,'1?wSiaiES'.,,/ioi  Amenca. 


ai^;. 


4-5-6% 

City  and  County 
MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

Bouda  of  this  nature  are  noM'  selling 
at  prices  that  y^ield  blotter  retuma  on 
the  invest  mem  than  for  many  years^. 

These  are  time*  to  put  your  mone^ 
into  safe  investments  of  this  character, 
Insuring  excdlt:nt  returns  and  s^ifety 
of  principal  for  a  series  of  years. 

Vou  cannot  afford  to  invest  before 
investigating  our  offerings. 

Full  descriptions  and  prices  far- 
nifihed  free  on  application. 

THE  NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 

Dftpt.  ''B/'  Cofumbus,  Ohio 


Id  writing  to  adrertttert  pleaae  mcplioii  Ti|X  Wpit^t  Wpfif 


FINANCE 


The   Story  of   Banking 
by  Mail 

mtl  the  reason ■  why  (hf»  fivor- 
ably  known  bank  payi 

4  Per  Ccm  Interest 

are  graphically  tdd  in  a  new  book  we  have 
just  publishrd.  It  wilt  be  Knt  free  to  atiy 
one  interested  rn  this  subjects  Pteaae  ask 
for  Book  "W," 

Zbc 

Clevelanb 

ITtust  (TompanTe 

Capital.  12,500.000.00 
Surplus.  $2,500,000.00 

Seventytbree  Thousand  Oepositon. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Investments 


On  application  we  will  send 
our  30  page  illustrated  booklet 
descriptive  of  a 

SIX  PER  CENT 
FIRST  JnORTGAGE  BOND 

secured  upon  water  power 
properties  earning  five  times  the 
intereat  charges  under  contracts, 
with  companies  capitalized  at 
upwards  of  $200,000,000.  Our 
booklet  will  demonstrate  the 
safety  of  this  form  of  investment 

tVHte  for  Booklet  35  B 


A.B.Leach&Co. 

\tw  YOttK    titicAbo    msjm    vmihrnirnw 


New  Reference  Card 

Showing  nt  a  glance  all 
e»enti«1  information  oti 

80  Short  Term  Note 


I 


ssues 

Aestegaling 

$631,322,528.00 

will  be    ftent  upon  requt^  tO 
bank*  and  individual  inveitora 


Swaitwout    &    Appenzellar 


44  Pine  Street        Tel  5670  John        New  York 


la  «ntiD^to  idTcrtiiefi  pleaie  mtnma  Tm  Wormj'*  Woi» 


FINANCE 


We  Can't  Pay  6% 


A  prudent  investor  does  not  try  to  get  6%» 
Good  New  York  City  mortgages  ar«  the  saf- 
est of  investments.     Poor  mortgages  <tre  not. 


We  choose  the  be^^t  and  the  BOND  AND 
MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE  CO,  guaran- 
tees them  to  you.  It  is  for  you  to  choose 
between    risk    at    6%   and    safety    at    4 5^%. 


Our    $500    Guarantt^ed    First    Mortgage 
Certificates  pay  4^%. 

TiTlE  GUARANTeEamdTRUST  & 

CupiUL   and    Slirplui    SI  Z.OilO.UUO. 


r/6     BHUADWAA 
NEW  YORK 


175  RbMSEN  SI. 

UROOklYN 


THFIRE  ARE  MANY  HICJll  CLASS  SECURITIES? 
IJSTEIJ  ON  THE  NEW  VOHK  SluCK  KXCHANOK 
SELLING  BELOW  INTRINSIC  VALCE  WHICH  IK 
BOl'OHT  NOW  WOLLD  YIELD  ATTRACTIVE 
INCOME  AND  SHOl  I-D  F.VENTUALLY  ADVANCE 
MATERIALLY  IN  TRICE.  WE  SHALL  BR  OLAD 
TO  CORRESl'OND  WITH  YOU  ON  THE  SI  BJECT. 
Stndfar  We^kiy  MevifW  and  Int^simeitt  L*(t/ B 

j.    S,    BACHE    &    CO.. 

<Memt«ri  Ni*»  Yark  Stiiclt  ElchAnge)^ 

BANKERS.  41  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOaK 


PREFERRED  R.  R.  STOCKS 

Are  netting  from  4  to  6J^% 

PREFERRED  INDUSTRIALS 

Are  netting  from  t%  to  10% 

Selected  tliti    embmctng    InieresdnE    ittti  sites  I  u  mis  bed    on 

appiicatlg^Ei, 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for   ipprceitHoq   In  princlpil   Im 

vested  e(  this  time. 

LARGE  or  SMALL 

investments  outlined 

SCHMIDT  &  GALLATIN 

McBiiberB  of  Pirw  York  Stoelc  K^tchmicc 

HI  Broadway,  N,  Y* 


Morton  Trust  Company 

38  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

Executor,  Trustee,  Guardian. 
Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits. 


The  Rf  iJf''^'^  .^TYh"*'  giii'i  [nfo'mi*ji,T;>  :i!h>ii[  invp^tfTrnfs. 


FINANCE 


THE  FAME  OF 

TOM  L.  JOHNSON 

Preside  lit  of  tlii-s  burik,  as  mi  ciirneitt  worker  for  11  if 
Interests  of  the  wlioJe  tXHiple  is  wnrlil  wiiJe.  ¥vw 
rm?n  are  better  kimwii  and  the  eflnrts  of  hone  are 
more  sip|iret-i;ited,  [n  uts7itnt\nK  tlijx  bualc  we  cn- 
liHttfd  th<!  p4?riutiEiL  And  l^imiirijil  Cf)  oiienitiuii  of  SU\ 
Johnsson  upnti  tliv  undcT'iibiiKim?  Ihrit  tt  should  t]«  h 
bank  fof  ** the  people^*  rather  Xhm\  fur  the  betiefll  of  » 
few  eapitali^ta. 

It  b  pnrticulnrly  uatil^iriff  that  we  are  utile   in 
present  our 

BANK  MONEY  ORDER  PLAN 

tike  most  perfect  methmt  ever  devised  for  haniUiriii? 
iLCCOunts  frnnn  depositors  ^tr^fhere  in  the  worlil. 
When  you  send  monesr  to  us  for  deposit,  we  iM4ue  to 
you,  instead  of  the  old  ckim*iy  "pass-tiook,"  with  ilj* 
dutiirei^ouHatiil  inconvenient  featiireos,  our  Bank  Money 
Orders,  They  whow,  on  tJieir  fiirc>  tlie  amount  of 
principal  and  interest^'Koii  know  wlmt  it  is  at  a 
jTlanee,  without  flffurin^f.  They  Rre  Certified  Checks 
on  thij)  Bankt  the  safest  kiiusin  form  of  c-ommerrjal 
paper.     You  keep  ttiem  and  when  you  nee^moiicy, 

YOU  CAN  HAVE 

THESE  BANK  MONEY  ORDERS 

CASHED  INSTANTLY-ANYWHERE 

with  intereflt  at  4%.  The  plan  is  ideal— your  inuiiej, 
la  MhifO^s  on  deposit,  yet  you  have  il  cansfjtrttiy  tn 
h^nd  reMy  for  instant  ujse  iti  time  of  need. 

I>epoflit£  HUTeepted  for  any  #um  from  I  LOO  up*  and 
from  the  moment  your  niotiey  reaches  va^  it  draws 


4%  INTEREST 


If  you  have  mone^  on  dtrpottit  jtnymihert,  or  if  y-oti 
contemplate  opening  a  savings  account.  >  ou  owe  it  to 
votirseif  and  those  dependent  upon  you  to  in%^stig*ie 
this  remai-kably  convenient  and  safe  method. 

Write  for  twR*kiet  'T'  iod^vt  or  sieiid  ui*  your  dep<iHiit 
and  we  will  at  once  ntail  you  BANK  MONKY  ORDERS 
for  th<^  fall  amount  The  twokLet  ii  free — write  for 
it  now. 

THE  DEPOSITORS  SAVINGS  k  TRUST  CO. 

Tom  L<  Johnson,  Fresldent 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


The  Greatest 

Railroad  System  in  the  World, 
The   Pennsylvania   Lines 

is  described  in  an  illuminaEing  arricle  in 
the  March  issue  of  this  standard  publica- 
lion.  The  article  is  fully  ilhistrated  with 
maps,  etc.  The  most  iiilelligible  and 
complete  description  of  [the  niodem 
Pennsylvania  system  ever  published. 

This  is  the  third  installment  i«  the 
series  by  John  Moody  now  running  in 
the  Magaiine  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems of  America. 

Other  Features 

in   this   same  issue   include : 

The  Imperial  Valley  of  California— 
an  entertaining  illustrated  article  show- 
ing how  the  arid  deserts  of  the  far  west 
are  being  converted,  by  irrigation*  into 
rich  crop-bearing  lands;  an  article  by 
Thomas  Gibson,  on  the  records  o(  the 
stock  market  for  the  past  25  years,  with 
a  colored  chart ;  an  article  on  railroad 
economy  of  timely  interest;  and  also 
the  several  special  departments,  news 
and  otherwise,  all  of  practical  value  to 
the  investor,  the  banker,  the  man  of  af- 
fairs and  the  business  man  or  woman* 

/,  Editorial  Re^tem}* 
2,  Stockf  Bond  and  Banking  Record 
af  the  Monih  {^wiih  charts), 

3*   "The Education  of  the  Irwestor. ' ' 
4.  Month' s  Chronology  of  Events* 
S*  Events  in  Other  Lands* 

6,  NemfS  from  Washington* 

7.  Canadian  Affairs, 

8.  ''The  Marketplace," 

9,  Railroad  and  Industrial  In^best- 
meni  Ne^ws, 

W,  Investment    Queries    Ans^a^ertd 

(free  advice}- 
SI.   The  Financial  ^Book-World, 
12,  Nem^s  of  Banks^   Trust  Compa' 

nies^  Life  Insurance^  etc* 

MoodyV  Magazine  is  the  one  in- 
dispensable magazine  for  the  investon 

Publiahed  on  the  10th  of  oTory  month  At 

35  Nataau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Send  for  Sample  Copy  And  Circular  "<J)" 

Three  DoUara  a  Year.  25  qenit  a  copy. 


Tn  w-i*m(t  TO  advr^iViTji  y]*-:i%f  mrnrion  Tnr  Wnjiin's  Wotic 
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6% 

GOLD  BONDS 

TiiC  10  year  6?4  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  of  the  rndenvriters  Realty-  and 
Title  Co.  are  secured  Uy  seleole<l 

New  York  City  Real  Estate 

Tlie  \teBi  imtl  sufesl  investmerit  jiKH'urity  in  iIk*  wurk],the  one  (x*nstftntly 
sought  by  couaervative  capital,  ia  New  V*ork  City  neat  estate  and  the 
properties  upon  wliich  the  security  of  thb  Cooipany'?i  kyticja  h  ba5«i  ore 
ftll  in  New  York  City,  not  »e»r  New  "i'ork  City. 

The  i>ond*i  are  rcdcemftljte  after  three  years,  on  detnand,  at  holder's  option 
and  redemption  h  provided  for  by  a  Sinking  Funil  iiiaintaitted  under 
a  Tnitt  Agreement  with  the 

GUARDIAN   TRUST  COMPANY   OF   NEW  YORK 

Continued  absohite  «ec  urity  is  further  insiireft  by  charter  restriction.'i  wbidi 
compel  the  maiulenance  of  paitl-iu  c  ajiital  and  quick  a^isetj*  largely  in  excess 
of  bonded  obligatkjus.     They  com  bine 

Se<^ur1ty— Income — Cash  A vaitcibl Uty 

An  absolute  safe  b  vest  merit  unafTecleiJ  by  Wall  St.  manipulation.  Issued 
In  detiumiuationit  of 

$100    S500  aoi  $1000 

Prospechis  on  re^juest.  Addre^  Dept,  R 

Underwriters  Realty  &  Title  Co. 

1    Madlion  Avenue,  New  York  City 


i 


T'le  Rp:if1(*r^'  Vrricf  IpTr*  i>ifnnri->ti'-fi  ::HfHit  irnl  eft  ate 


FINANCE 


New 
York 
I  Central 
Realty 
Bonds 

An  Investment  for 
Your  Savings 

•  Our  6%  GOLD  BpND> 
are  secured  by  First  Mortgage*  on 
NEW  YORK  REAL  ESTATE, 
deposited  with  the  WINDSOR 
TRUST  COMPANY,  TRUS- 
TEE,  $1 05,000  of  ihwe  First  Mott 
gages  being  deposited  (or  every 
$100,000  of  bonds  issued.  These 
bonds  provide  an  investment  for  your 
savings  which  pay  6%  interest  and, 
ailer  the  first  year,  offer  the  same 
privilege  of  withdrawal  as  a  Savings 
Bank  Account 

Your  investment  can  be  placed  iii 

Multiples  of  $100 

These  convenient  amounts  enable  you 
to  keep  your  entire  surplus  earning 
this  high  rate  of  interest. 

For  sums  smaller  than  $100  we 
issue  inslalmenl  certificales,  to  apply  on 
OUT  full  paid  bonds.  You  can  purchase 
ihb    FIRST    MORTGAGE 

SECURITY  b  instalments  of 

5  Dollars  and  Up 

each  mstalmenl  beaimg  interest  from 
the  date  of  its  payment  and  subject  to 
withdrawal  at  any  time. 

For  ihe  Urge  or  «RiaU  investor  our  6% 
FJRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS  camtinr 
the  three  ci$«iUsU  o(  tbe  perfect  iDvesttnefit: 
Abtoluie  Security  — High  Elwjiing  Power  — 
Cash  AvajJabiiity. 

Write  foi  our  hociklet.  It  ezplaini  How 
you.  can  ttcp  th«l  lo«  <A  from  {  to  |  on  your 
interest  earningt. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 
REALTY    COMPANY 

Suile  1738.  1133  Broadway,  New  York 
( Suiplui  and  iindirided  pniht  1 1 ,000,000,00) 


Pushing 
Your 
Business'' 


t 


is  a  strong  new  book  on  advertising  by 
T.  D.  MacGregoT.  Ph.B..  of  the  BAN^KERS 
MAGAZINE.  It  is  crammed  full  of  inonev 
making  ideas— not  theory,  but  the  expe- 
rience of  one  ot  the  foremost  advertising 
men  in   the  country. 

"PUSHING  YOUR  BUSINESS"  get*  riiht  down 
to  the  futKUmentdJt  of  copy,  mnliiiim  flind  m«tAoda,  imd 
tirlls  ficKW  to  ar^Ycrtiie  emnn^sfullfp  It  deiJs  with  llw 
mhniqut — the  eiternal« — of  atlvcrtificft^  but  more  than: 
thiit,  it  Bora  belovr  the  aurfafe.  flown  lo  t>cd  roqk  prtctd- 
pics.  Tlw  book  is  new  and  rtiffprcnt.  It  do«  not  mtn^j 
li%e  Tou  »mple  itdviirtueineiits  to  crvpy*  but  ii  krtps  T^xm 
to  tu-iff  y^ntrsfilf—ta  wvtk  out  JWut  own  tdvatioD  to  jroiif 
EulvprtisiiiK  promtm^^ 

The  author  bdshjid  ahaiMl  in  ftocne  ol  the  biggrst  and 
mmi  succe^ful  advenitinf  camp&istLa.  Hia^'cap)""  bu 
]rclt1af^t^  mAiiv  thmi5andsof  itdlin  worth  of  bmme».  He 
niNWs  eirry  branch  ot  publicity  from  the  insiiie.  The 
Ijocik  is  wnlten  in  the  ktrn.  peraonal  slyk  that  baa  ifiadc 
the  autbiv't  adveftiscmcnta  w  resultful, 

*'  J  cQIkiyer  Mr.  ^UcGrtgor  one  of  the  bat  fititcn  ol 
financial  ancl  raJ  estate  advertiiini  in  Uw  cpuntiT.-'—H, 
K.  Li-tui.  Ptw.  Lrsan-Gould  A6\\  Aircicy.  St*  Louk, 
N'i'W  York  and  Cbkago, 

**  1  ha%^  nrvff  read  a  book  im  thi*  pib^ect  liui  Kas 
interr*tcd  or  hclMdl  me  af  much  as  '  iNisbint  \'ma 
Iluiinesa.* "— H.  E.  WflorJwani,  Gen.  Mgr„  Ricleert- 
1  inlay  Rfally  Co.,  New  Vnrk. 

*'  Mr.  Mai  Gregor's  specialty  '»  finandat  adnftiaiiia 
t  nd  J  think  the  work  he  baa  done  lA  that  liue  ia  the  bett  1 
have  evtf  s«n/'— J.  E,  Woodman.  Hand.  Knoai  &  Co^ 
PubliiHCTS  RepTMCntallvc*!  Np»  York.  Cblcact^  St  LquIl 

Others  who  have  spokii^fBVorAhlyof  Mf.  MacGic^or'a 
work  are;  David  G,  Evans.  Treaty  "Succeat";  Dt. 
rhanning  Eudd,  '*WaU  Strwt  Journal" ;  The*.  BaJmcv.  . 
Adv.  Oir.^  ^t.  Rys.  Adv.  Co,:  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  Mr. 
Mgr.,  EurrouKbs  Adding  ^Incbine  Co.*  %'aido  P.  Wantn. 
Adv.  Mgr..  Marshjill  Firid  &  Co,;  C.  H.  Rockwell.  Adv. 
Mgr.  National  Ca^  RcKiisief  Co. ;  H.  S.  HauMoo,  Via- 
President.  Doubled  *v.  Page  &  Co. '  O.  H.  Blacfcman, 
Vice-Pfces..  Frank  Prrebtty  Adv,  Co* ;  and  A.  I^  Wdla. 
"RcV'iTw  of  Revie*a." 

\^1iite  dealing  priinarilv  with  GtUitidal  uid  mJ  estate 
advrrttslriR.  on  ncrounl    ol  tbe    bftiad  tt^dnenl   of   the 
sybjecl,  "PUSHING  YOUR  BUSINESS  "  is  pracUcftUy 
helpful  to  tvTryfine   who  wants  to  get  the  biggest 
possible  returns  (rom  his  advertiiing     The  book  ^*' 

IS  illustrated^  handsomely  printed  tad  bound  ^^  ^ 

in  beards,    flntes  ^I.W,  postage  prepaid.  ^  >► 

J f ymi  wan {  ^f f I fi ifj^ help  I n puihtng         ^t^*^ 
ycuf  business  send  for  tbis  book  now.         ^      ^ 

The  Bankers      ^^^        ^,  c* 
PubUrfiHig  ^?"     •™-- 

Co*   92iillitm     ^^X  Endoaed  find  fi.oe.  for 

Street,   Net        ^^j>  ^         which  tend  me  me  copy  oi 

r.fk.      ^V' 


PUSHING     YOUR     BUSt-/ 
NESS."  by  T.  D.  MacG»«Dr.      - 


*^> 


Nam* 
Address.  . 


d 


In  TTiring  to  jrfTntwf i  plicate  mertkm  Tww  WontcS  Wotm 


FINANCE 


Tnccmc 
In$umncc 

YOU  carry  fire  insurance  for 
protection  against  loss  of 
property.  What  provision 
have  you  made  for  loss  of  income 
in  case  you  become  physically  dis- 
abled? Guarantee  your  income 
with  our  special  policy. 

Write  for  Particolftrti. 

Empire  State  Surety  Co. 
u  mimm  St.     -    -    mw  vork 

Offices  in  ftll  important  dtkd. 


N  E  W  Y  0  R  K 
REAL  ESTATE 


OWNERSHIP 


Produces  R^egular  Incomes 

The  New  York  Realty  Owners  Co.  has  ipaid 
reguUr  intomca  to  hundreds  of  shar^owners 
for  over  twelve  ye^ar^. 

Over  1 4, ooo  checks  rep rescnti ng  nearly  $1,000, 000 
paid  for  interest  and  dividends,  with  accum- 
ulated assets  of  over  la,500»ooo  are  the 
results  of  thb  business. 

Rents  and  profits  from  sales  praducc  cash  divi- 
dends; increased  values  of  pmperties  have  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  shatts  showing  lar^c 
busine^  profits  annually > 

6%  Gutt.ra.nteed*  or 

Full  Business  Profits^ 

You  tnay  buy  shares  of  this  Company  *ind  re- 
reive  6%  guarantet^l  on  sums  of  f  ram  I  too  to 
iiOtOoo  with  the  grcalesi  sj^curity,  or  you  can 
secure  the  full  business  profits  derived  fmm  the 
ownershipof  RejiJ  Estate  like  the  Astor  family* 

Hundreds  of  satisfied  shareowners  are  the  Com- 
pany 's  best  indorser^.  Let  us  show  you  what 
they  suy.     Write  for  Booklet  W. 

New  York  R^ealty  Owners  Co. 

uf\ni  m  SURPLUS  over  s2.aD0^ooQ 

4S9  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  New  York 


I 


3  &afe  3nbes(tment 

^l^R^E  S1X*S  arc  bajcd  on  the  owncr^Kip  of 
^"  nearly  tea  millions  of  dollm  worth  of  lelect- 
«l  New  York  lealty — the  best  lecurity  on  eafih* 
The  apartmept  houK  pictured  above  11  a  type  of 
miny  buili  and  owned  by  this  company.  The 
conveFBioii  of  laiBc  holding!  of  thia  Company  at 
itrategic  centres  m  the  City  of  New  York  inli 
income-pfotiaciQH  piopertie*  pr&enli  a  iploidid 
opportunity  for  the  «af e  and  profitable  mveftment 
of  Urge  lumA  of  money.  A-R-E  6%  Bonds  are 
tuued  in  eiihes  of  two  forms: 

B%  Coapon  BOTkdB— For  fnctimf  Eamfnr.  hU 
■(  ur  in  dcnomlDftdcmi  d  $!(X>,  $50().  SlOOO. 
SSOOO,  of  B^ny  434hcf  il^fifcd  AitiouDi  in  c^m  hun- 
dndn  pftriiLg  6<  ini^mt  ■emi-ipnuallir  hy  coupcpiu 
ALtichnl,»rmng  ike  piivil^^se  ai  HKreodef  for  cuh, 
64  Accumulative  Bonds— Fw  Inciunt  Sm>- 

/jif «  purcKur*yr  hv  iiutaUfnent  pAyitaenti  cair«rin| 
l«ini  of  HO,  I  5  or  2fl  y^Nin;  f»vmciit»  *nd  inlrreil 
p%ft\Atln  C4ih  «i  mAlurity.  7n«  yently  fj^ymi^i 
ma  prr  *  I CKKJ  Bood  •r*-T  1  Oy^w  imn.  $7 1 .  57j 
1  S^y«r  knu,  $4035;  20.y«r  l«m.  »25.65. 

^ITHESE  Bondt  afford  the  taf«t  and  best  me. 
^^  diums  of  investment  upon  the  market  today. 
S«:uTed  by  A»eU  of  $10,536,500.41,  lacludit^ 
CapitaK  and  Siirplu»  of  $  t  p640,969 J4. 

EJHIND  the  obligations  of  thii  G^mpany  it  a 
20' year  record  of  uninterrupted  succeu  and 
I  All  dealing.  A-R-E  Six's  affc^rd  you  a  jttit  return, 
eaxh  availability*  abiolute  itability  and  unfluctuat- 
ing seciirity.  Send  at  once  for  literature  Btving 
complete  information,  including  map  of  New  York 
Gty  thowing  location  of  the  Company's  fffopertiet. 

iStmrican  Sleal  €0tate  Com]>anp 

£13  Kiahl  nnd  Day  Bunk  Bujldlni; 
527  Fifth  Avenue  New  Vork  City 


In  writing  to  adrcrtisef  •''^ire  mention  Tht.  World's  Woor 


FINANCE 


FOR  INVESTORS 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  WEEKI.Y  FINANCIAL 
QUOTATION  REVIEW  furnishes  full  and  valuable  sta- 
tistics of  bond  and  stock  operations  on  the  leading 
exchanges;  conclusive  and  comprehensive  surveys  of 
monetary,  mining  and  general  industrial  movements 
throughout  the  world. 

Faithful  and  impartial  record  of  financial  facts. 

Filed  in  thousands  of  banking  and  brokerage  offices* 

Mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  for  one 
dollar  a  year.— Write  for  free  sample  copy, 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

"All   the   News  That's  Fit  to  Print." 


AComprchcnsivcNcwspapcr 

FOR  BUSINESS  MEN 

NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL 

MERCER  P.  MOSELEY,  Publbher 

Published  ^* Every  Bt^simss  Marmn^"  It  contaitis  complete  and  accurate 
reports  of  all  financial  markets  as  weli  as  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  finan- 
cial news  of  the  world. 

Among  other  features  of  exceptional  merit  are  the  following  markets  and  news 
relating  to  same : 

COTTON,  DRY  GOODS,  METALS, 

PROVISIONS,  DRUGS>  CHEMICALS, 

GROCERIES  AND  FRUITS 

Its  railroad  news,  mining  news,  crop  news,  insurance  news,  marine  news>  bust* 
ness  and  trade  reviews  are  complete  in  detail  and  accurate  in  fact. 
It  gives  the  busy  man  the  news  he  needs. 
Subscription  price  outside  of  New  York  Cit)%  $6.00  a  year. 
In  New  York  City,  $9.00  a  year. 


NEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL 


8  Spruce  Street 


I 


la  wiitiag  IP  advcrtiBcr*  pk^^  meotjoa  Ti4i  Wuhuj'j  Woac 
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FINANCE 


Pocket  Edition  of 

KIPLING'S 

Most  Famous  Book 

The  Day's  Work 

This  is  a  most  luxurious  and  delightful 
editiorij  printed  on  thin  but  opaque  paper 
and  bound  in  imported  leather,  wliich  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  handle.  We  have  never 
published  a  more  thoroughly  satisfactory 
book  in  every  particular. 

Bound  in  Rich  Red  Leather 
Size  4r^xy%,  $1-57  postpaid. 

DouBLEDAX  Page  &Ca  New  Yoril 


Rudyard  Kipling's  Books 

In  full  ux«. 

THE  SEVEN  SEAa    New    Editkm, 

ti'54  postpaid. 
MANY    INVENTIONS.    New  Edition, 

colI^cted  verse  of  rudyard 

KIPUNG.    Jl^jpokimH. 
THE  BRUSHWOOD  BOY.    N*»  Edt- 

lion.     leiustratol  by  Townsend.    fi.s* 

postpaid, 
FROM  FEA  TO  SEA.    (One  Volume,) 

ti  J4  postpaid. 
PUC£  OF  PQOK^S  RILL.    lUustnted 

iDcoJor.    tt.soH 
THEY.    Special  Hotkky  Edition.     Ului- 

tmtfd  in  color.    S1.60  pfnlpud 
TRAFFICS      AND      DISCOVERIES. 

THE  FIVE  NATIONS,    it.51  poitpftid. 
JUST  SO  STORIES.    Ii.j7  Pwtpaid, 
THE  JUST  SO  SONG  BOOKT  Ii,i8 


KiM.    tf,i!o. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK,    $1.50. 

STALKY  &  CO.    Ii.5o. 

PLAIN  TALES  FROM  THE  HILLS, 

UFE'S  HANDICAP,    Bcitix  Stork*  of 

Mine  Own  Pttjplt.    ti.so. 
THE  KIPUNG  BIRTHDAY  BOOiL 

UNDERTHEDEODARSpTHEPHAN- 

TOM      'RICK.SHAW      AND      WEE 

WILLIE  WINKIE.    tT.50. 
THE  UGRT  THAT  FAILED,    It.so, 
SOLDIER  STORIES,     fi.^o. 
tWjih    WoJtott    Baloiicr)    THE    NAU- 

LAHEA.    1 1.  JO. 
DEPARTMENTAL   DFTTIES     AND 

BALLADS  AND  BAKEACK-ROOM 

BALLADS,    ti.so. 
SOLDIERS    THREE*     THE  STORV 

OF  THEOADSHVS.iDdIN  BLACK 

A.\D  WHITE.    Ii.io, 


NO  MINING  OR 

OIL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN  THE  WORLDS  WORK 

We  believe  mining  and  oil  stocks  are 
speculative  in  the  highest  degree  and 
we  have  no  advertising  space  to  sell 
to  those  oflfering  them.  This  is  doubt- 
less one  of  the  reasons  why  The 
World's  Work  gives  such  good  results 
to  advertisers  oflfering  bonds  and  other 
investment  securities. 


THE  TICKER 


A  MAOAZINE  OP  THE  MARKETS 


THE  INVESTORS'  MENTOR 


CONTENTS  MARCH  NUMBER 
Modem  Bond  Hou«»  and  Their  Clients. 
MunicipAl  Bonds.  ^ 

The  Gove mme fit  Standard  dn  Bonda, 
Some  Fundamtnialsol  Invtaimcpt  IKeoryand  Practice. 
Anii-OpiiOD  Lceitlat ion,  by  Henry  Clevis*.  ^    ..      ^ 

How  the  Amount  of  hiancY  'oi  CircuUiion  Affects  the  Merchant,  by 

iBVCitmcnt  Yield  of  Short  Term  Notc^.  hy  Montgomery  Rollins. 

"Inside  Infoftnation." 

Tlw  Lcj^k  4xi  Sttcubtion. 

Who  GtX%  the  Profit*?    A.Probleni  Story,  „,.,,.. 

The  Machinery  of  Manipiilation  —  A  Market  "Shakeout"  Explained. 

SameC>OH>d  and  New  Anecdotes, 

Queriea  and  A  lit  were  on  Market  Science, 


tlie' 


Sample  copy  95  cents;  four  montliB  trlRl  sabficrlp. 
■  •!  I  YeRrlr  93,  witli  a  copy  of  r  fRmons  97  book, 
)  STORY  OF  ElilB,  «■  a  premium. 


TICKER  Pablioliln*  Co. 
W«  v.  8.  ExprcM  B14«.,  WUetvr  St.,  N.  T. 


DETACH  THIS 

and  send  it  to  a  friend 


Dear. 


Because  I  like  The  World's  Work  and 
read  it  every  month  I  want  vou  to 
know  about  it*  1  don't  get  a  ciiromo 
free  if  you  subscribe,  but  1  would  get 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  you 
were  enjoying  the  magazine  I  like  so 
much.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  blanks 
below  and  enclose  a  dollar— you  will 

Set   full    four  months.     It's   worth 
Isking,  isn't  it,  on  my  say-so? 

Signed 

New  name 

Address 

City 

w.  w..  4  'o8 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Thk  World's  Work 


SIXTY'THIRD   YEAR 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

346  BROADWAY         .         ,         .         NEW  YORK 

To   the  Policy'holders : 

I  submit  below  a  condensed  Balance-Sheet,  based  on  market  valuas  December  31, 
1907,  showing  the  Company*s  condition  00  that  date, 

PerhapQ  in  no  ^ther  year  of  its  history  have  conditions  existed  which  enabled  the 
Company  to  serve  its  policy-holders  so  widely  and  so  directly*  The  following  facts  show^ 
in  a  general  way,  actual  cash  paid  to  beneficiaries,  loaned  to  and  paid  for  policy-holders 
and  invested  for  the  security  of  contracts: 

Paid  to  beneficiaries  under  8,931  policies  which 

matured  by  death  of  Insured .  -  - , $22,761,594 

Paid    to  holders  of    2,354  Endowment  policies 

which  matured  during  the  year -.-*»*        5t802,736 

Paid  to  Annuitants  ...  - - . . . .-.,,.         1,774,4S4 

Paid  to  holders  of  matured   [deferred  Dividend 

policies— Guaranteed  value  of  policies 4*407,812 

Paid  to  owners  of  policies  surrendered 7,424,884 

Paid  dividends  in  cash  to  policy-holders. ... 4 J  10,461 

Paid  premiums  for  policy  holders  out  of  dividends         IJ  66,892 

Direct  cash-  benefits  to  policy-holders,  over.  -  - -  - .  - -  -  - .     $4^,000,000 

Paid  to  81,000  policy-holders  in  loans  on  the  security  of  their 

policies  at  59b  and  without  fee  or  charg^e,  over — -       37,000,000 

Paid  for  investments  to  cover  increase  in  leg^al  reserve- .----...-         28,000,000 
Total  Direct  Benefits,  Loans  to  and  payments  for  pol Icy -^ holders 

and  Increased  Reserves,  Over- .- ^ $103,000,000 

As  evidence  of  the  efficiency  with  which  your  Trustees  and  the  Officcra  of  the  Company  have  dis- 
charged their  duties  I  invite  your  attention  to  these  addlliotia]  facts;  10OC       t94l7 

Rateof  interest  earnedon  total  mean  investments  in  Bonds  4.16      4.24 

Rate  of  interest  on  Bond  investments  of  the  year . ,  4*0^      4-54 

Rate  of  income  actually  realized  on  Real  Estate  owned  -  - ,  4.85     5,03 

Rate  of  income  actually  realized  on  Real  Bstate  mtges**-  4.44      4.55 

Dividends  to  he  paid  in  1908. -- .*.*,  $6,200,000 

The  Company  is  sound  in  every  part.  That  it  retains  the  confidence  of  its  members  and  that  its 
asset*  are  of  a  high  order  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  cash  income  during  1907  was  over 
f  102,000,000. 

It  is  efficiently  serving  directly  one  million  people,  indirectly  probably  five  mniions,  resident  in  evcrj 
country  of  the  civilized  world.  It  could  with  increased  economy  and  mytual  advan- 
tage better  serve  directly  two  miilions  of  people  and  indirectly  ten  miiltons. 

As  one  of  the  forces  in  society  which  foster  self-  ance,  revelations  which  led  directly  to  legUUdon  by 

respect,  cultivate  providence,  prudence  and  respon-  New  York  and  by  other  States.  It  is  impossible  ncwr 

sibility  it  ought,  in  common  with  all  kindred  move-  to  correct  any  of  the  misstatements,  misconceptions 

ments,  to  be  allowed  unlimited  opportunity,  under  and  misunderstandings  of  that  time;  it  is  too  tmrlf 

full  publicity.     At  the  present  time  this  Company  is  to  attempt  to  justify  either  men  or  companies 

by  the  State  limited  in  its  efficiency*  limited  in  its  Time  will  do  that.     But  vou  then  aaserted  tx>ur- 

us«fulncss,  and  limited  in  the  provisions  which  it  selves  through  the  force  o{  public  opinion,  a  force 

OiAy  make  for  the  security  of  your  contracts.  against  which  no  man  or  any  bodv  of  men  can 

^  In  IQ05  the  membership  of  this  Company  was  stand  for  any  length  of  time.     Life  insuraiice  as  a 

disturbed  and  alarmed  by  revelations  in  life  insur-  whole  was  puriJSed, 


Th"  RcT(!*-f'  ^erTtrf  n**^%  informatifFri  ahmf  ir^rrrmcnts 


^ 


FINANCE 


The  sections  of  the  Armstrong  laws  which  de- 
mand publicity,  compel  economies,  insure  care  in 
investments  and  protect  you  against  improper  trans- 
actions with  your  funds,  have  aroused  a  high  sense 
of  Trusteeship.  They  have  benefited  not  only  life 
insurance  but  all  corporate  life,  and  not  a  line  of 
those  sections  should  be  repealed. 

But  there  are  other  sections  which  are  danger- 


ous and  reactionary.  They  have  already  checked 
the  growth  and  progress  of  life  insurance.  This  is 
a  national  calamity. 

The  Companies  of  New  York  State,  which  for 
some  years  prior  to  1905  added  about  $500,000,000 
a  year  to  the  volume  of  outstanding  insurance,  re- 
corded a  large  loss  in  1907.  In  1906  these  Com- 
panies lost  $150,000,000. 


In  other  words  the  laws  have  grone  too  far.  Reform  was  necessary ;  but 
reform  discredits  and  endang:ers  its  own  achievements  when  it  writes  vicious 
and  dangerous  principles  into  the  statutes  of  the  State. 

Against  such  legislation  and  against  such  re- 
sults you  oueht  now  to  assert  yourselves  through 
pul^lic  opinion  as  emphatically  as  you  did 
against  evils  in  management  in  1905.  Your 
personal  interests  demand  it,  your  duty  as  citi- 
zens who  instinctively  rebel  against  laws  which 
open  the  door  to  paternalism  and  socialism  also 
demands  it. 


up  to  the  enactment  of  these  laws  was  perhaps  un- 
surpassed in  real  usefulness. 


Some  of  the  laws  which  menace  your  interests 
and  are  the  product  of  a  false  theory  of  statesman- 
ship are: 

lst«  Laws  which  limit  the  free  sur- 
plus a  company  may  hold.  The  shrink- 
age in  securities  within  twelve  months  represents 
a  wider  fluctuation  by  nearly  two  to  one  than  the 
margin  the  law  intends  the  companies  to  have  for 
contmgencies. 

2nd.  Laws  which  substantially  put 
an  end  to  the  issue  of  insurance  on  im- 
paired lives, — a  branch  of  the  business  which 


3rd.  Laws  under  which  the  State 
undertalces  to  manage  the  details  of 
business, — introducing  a  vicious  principle  into 
legislation.  Seeking  to  prevent  extravagance,  the 
law  prevents  growth. 


4th.  Laws  which  limit  the  legiti- 
mate activities  of  life  companies, — 

thereby  reversing  the  present  strun;le  against 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  aim^ arbitrarily 
restraining  competition. 

5th.  Laws  in  nearly  every  State  of 
the  United  States  which  impose  an 
Income  tax  on  premiums  of  life  in- 
surance alone,  and  not  on  any  other  business 
— thus  raiding  trust  funds,  penalizing  prudence 
and  thrifty  and  unjustly  discriminating  against 
property  dedicated  to  a  sacred  use. 

It 


This  Company  is  not  merely  a  corporation,  something  apart  from  you 
is  yours, — your  property  to  defend  and  protect. 

The  menace  to  life  insurance  just  now  Is  not  in  management,  but  in  legis- 
lation. The  people  have  been  vigilant  and  effective  against  the  former;  the 
time  has  come  for  them  to  exercise  their  rights  and  their  authority  against  the 
indefensible  aggressions  of  the  latter. 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  information  about  the  condition  of  the  Company  at 
the  close  of  1907  will  be  forwarded  on  request  to  any  policy-holder  or  any  other 
person  interested  in  life  insurance. 

Further  information  about  existing  laws  which  are  restrictive  and  danger- 
ous, or  about  laws  proposed  from  time  to  time  in  different  legislatures  threaten- 
ing yotu-  interests,  will  be  gladly  furnished,  and  inquiries  regarding  such 
measiu-es  are  solicited. 

N^  York.  March  14. 1908.       DARWIN  P.  KINQSLEY,  President 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1907 


ASSETS 

1.  Real  Estate $  12.721,861.05 

2.  Loans  on  Mortgages^ 50,217,704.06 

3.  Loans  on  Policies 73,236.95L23 

4.  Loans  on  Collateral 900,000.00 

5.  Bonds  (market  vab.  Dec  31,1907)  334,979,519.85 

6.  Cash 9.271.727.31 

7.  Renewal   Premiums 7.487.691.41 

8.  Interest  and  Rents  <k  1  kpmj  . .  5.593.352.96 

$494,408,807.87 


LIABILITIES 

1.  Policy  Reserve $432,872,357.00 

2.  Other  Policy  Liabilities 5,890.97735 

3.  Premiums,  and  Interest  prepaid.  2,311,879^23 

4.  Commissions,  Salaries,  etc 171,14173 

5.  Dividends  payable  in  1908....  6,200,938 J8 

6.  Additional  Reserve  on  Policies . .  2,791,558.00 

7.  Reserve  for  deferred  Dividends.  35,863,716.00 

8.  Reserve  for  other  purposes 8306.240.38 

$494,408,807.87 


Jd  writing  to  adyertisers  please  mention  Thk  World's  Woes 


THE-  TALK'  OFTHE  •  OFFICE 


■To  bHisJnei*  th^t  we  lovt  m  ri*e  bt^jmc 
And  yo  to  "l  nflth  dellf ht."— yfiv^o*rjr  dn^  Cif^mtrm. 


I 


BIND  YOUR  WORLD  S   WORK 

THE  present  number  ends  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  this  tnaga^ine.  You  vkill  always 
be  glad  if  you  save  your  numbers  and  bind  them. 
You  can  have  your  local  binder  do  it,  and  we 
will  furnish  index  and  title  page,  or  we  will  sell 
you  a  binding  case  for  47c  postpaid,  or  we  will 
bind  your  issues  for  75c,  the  subscriber  to  pay 
the  express  charges. 

AN    EXPERIMENT    IN   ILLUSTRATING 

There  have  been  so  many  complaints  of  the 
shiny  paper  (which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  to  print  fine  illustrations)  as  being  disastrous 
to  the  eye.  that  we  have  tried  In  this  number  of 
The  World's  Work  to  distribute  this  so-called 
art  paper  through  the  magazine,  and  print 
the  text  on  |mper  which  is  less  smooth,  and.  in 
a  way,  easier  to  the  eyes,  \\'e  should  be  inter- 
ested to  ha%'e  the  opinions  of  any  readers,  pro 
ar  con,  and  we  leave  the  matter  to  them  lo  decide 
whether  we  shall  continue  this  or  go  back  to 
our  usual  way  of  illustrating  the  magazine. 

SPRING  BOOKS 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  books  that 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  announce  are  on 
our  list  for  1908. 

In  the  first  place  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  having  the  pleasure  of  publishing  so  worthy 
and  excellent  a  book  as  **The  Ancient  Law," 
by  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow  —  and  also  congratu- 
late the  critical  and  discriminating  readers 
that  the  book  has  been  widely  appreciated; 
its  popularity  seems  to  be  daily  increasing. 

Last  month  we  published  an  account  of 
Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook*s  asfrent  of  Mount 
McKinley,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  baffled  all  explorers 
heretofore.  This  book  has  been  published 
under  the  title  of  ''  To  the  Top  of  the  Continent," 
and  is  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  whole  edition  of  The  Duke  Litta's  novel, 
'*The  Soul  of  a  Priest,"  was  sold  a  few  days 
after  publication. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's  "Seven  Seas," 
which  we  have  added  to  the  set  bound  in  ^een 


cloth,  is  ready,  and  we  are  preparing  to  publish 
a  pocket  edition  of  Mr*  Kipling's  most  popular 
works  in  flexible  leather.  This  has  been  done 
in  England  wnth  great  success,  and  we  trust 
that  these  light  and  beautiful  books  which  can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  open  flat  and  are  de- 
lightful to  the  hand,  will  have  a  real  success. 
The  first  volume  will  be  "  Kim/*  and  the  second 
'The  Day^s  Work."    "  Kim  '^  is  now  r^dy. 

The  *' Complete  Mountaineer,"  is  the  most 
sumptuous  and  adequate  book  on  the  subject* 
and  it  is  sold  at  $5.10.  postpaid,  as  distinguished 
from  the  high  prices  which  most  of  these  books 
usually  bring. 

A  little  later  we  shall  publish  "Jack  Spur* 
lock  —  Prodigal,"  Mr.  Lorimer's  fkvsX  novd  — 
a  book  of  real  humor. 

*' Egypt,  and  How^  to  See  It."  is  a  snaaU 
handbook  with  many  colored  illustrations. 

*'The  Ideas  of  a  Plain  Country  Woman/' 
is  a  book  which  will  appt-ar  simultaneously. 
with  the  publication  of  this  magazine,  ajid 
contains  common  sense  ideas  which  have  been 
followed  by  a  host  of  readers  in  the  Ladus* 
Home  JonrnaL 

In  May  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  pul>- 
lishing  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  book  *"The 
Spanish  Jade/'  which  is  an  exquisite  novelette 
in  a  Spanish  setting,  and  written  \v\\h  a  skill 
and  feeling  of  which  Mr,  Hewlett  is  master.  It 
is  illustrated  in  a  really  unique  way  bvMr.  W-, 
Hyde. 

ADVENTURES  IN  CONTENTMEKT 

If  any  reader  of  Tkt  World's  W&rk  has  not 

rtad  this  bot>k,  we  'd  like  lo  send  it  to  him  at 

our  expense,  with  the  understanding    that  he 

pays  after  he  has  read  it.  or  thai  he  returns  it. 

We  have  tried  this  experiment  with  hundreds 

of  readers,  and  have  not  found  ai 

tive  one.     This  is  the  story  of  a  r 

the   city,   and   became   a    philosr* 

country.     It  is  not  a  practical  bo 

raise  vegetables,  but  one  of  real  j 

interest.    It  might  be  called  **The 

of  Content/*    Si, 3 2  postpaid. 


It  does  the  work 


SAPOLIO 


The  ReAdefs*  Senfice  will  fumiib  you  with  the  names  of  reJiable  fcnus  m  any  departnit^m  ol  irade 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond  and  Gem  Merchants,  Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths, 
Stationers     and     Dealers     In     Artistic     Merchandise 

Out-of-Town  Service 

The  facilities  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  Mail  Order  Department 
place  at  the  disposal  of  out-of-town  patrons  a  service 
approximating  in  promptness  and  efficiency  that  ac- 
corded to  those  making  purchase  in  person 

On  advice  as  to  requirements  with  limit  of  price. 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  photographs  or  careful  descrip- 
tions of  what  their  stock  affords.  This  request  in- 
volves no  obligation  to  purchase 

To  patrons  known  to  the  house  or  to  those  who  will 
make  themselves  known  by  satisfectory  references, 
Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  for  inspection  selections  from 
their  stock 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  wares  ^e  never  sold  to  other  dealers 
and  can  be  obtained  only  from  their  establishments, 
in  New  York,  Paris  and  London 

Tiffany  &  Co.  1908  Blue  Book 

Tiffany  &  Co.'s  1908  Blue  Book  is  a  compact  catalogue 
of  666  pages,  containing  concise  descriptions,  with 
range  of  prices  of  jewelry,  silverware,  clocks,  bronzes, 
pottery,  glassware,  etc.,  suitable  for  wedding  presents 
and  other  gifts —  Blue  Book  wiH  be  sent  upon  request 

Fifth  Avenue  and  37tliStreet,NewYork 
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Ancient  Law 

By 

ELLEN  GLASGOW 


THIS  impressive  story  not  only  tells  most  dramatically  the 
triumphant  fight  of  Daniel  Ordway  with  his  own  past,  but 
it  leaves  the  reader  with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
struggle^ — in  spite  of  its  bitterness,  its  disappointments — was  worth 
while.  Miss  Glasgow  makes  one  smile  in  delight  at  her  inimit- 
able Virginia  small  town  characters;  she  tells  a  love  episode  of 
rare  charm;  but  above  all  her  book  inspires  one  with  fresh  con- 
fidence in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  It  is  this  which 
made  one  of  the  most  famous  English  publishers  say,  '*She  writes 
like  George  Eliot." 

.^  ,.,       $1.50 
.atnsmriald^Y  the  same  author. 

The  Wheel  of  Life 


"The  beat  worfc  of  an  author  all  of  whose 
bookf  compel  miten<ioii*''-TjV*  F,  M'^fftUng 
P§tU 


I  compi 

The  Deliverance 


«     ''A  book  which  shduld  hart  ererlaitiDg  life.*' 
— LouiiviiU  Cwuriir  Journal. 
IltUfltntcil  in  color  bf  Sch(>«nover,  $1.S0 

The  Batde-Ground 

*'Aa  a  story  of  ihe  Civil  War,  'The  Battle- 
Ground*  stands  alone/ ' 
^Nrtv  York  Timti 
Saturday  Rtvie'w. 
Illuitrated   by    B^er 
and  Gran vi]  le  Smith  ^ 
$L50 


The  Voice  of  the  People 

"A   piece    of   real    literature/*  ^  C/f4/#/«j«^ 
LtAdtr. 

'*  Could  ha?e  been  written  only  by  one  read- 
ing deeply   with  the   region    and   epoch/' — 
N.  Y,  Evtmrtg  FosL 
lUustratedby  Henry  Tro*h»  11.50* 

Uniform    set   of   Miss    Gksgow'i 
Novds—Five  Volumes 

Bound  in  red  and  gold,  boxed.  ...,.•  »$7.90 

The  Freeman  and  Other  Poems 

**The  Poema  in  this  Unit  volume  are  few 
ID  number^  yet  thty  are  of  exceptional 
impoftance.  .  -  ,  They 
are  I  in  short,  genuiDe 
poetry/ '^2r#/lt«  Tr^m- 
icripi. 


ia  writiDf  to  advertuct«  pimm  meolum  Turn  Woaui's  WoaK 
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ILL  give  you  a  view  over  the  wall  that  separates 
you  from  the  inside  of   the  great  outside  world. 

T  would  cost  you  $50,000  to  take  in  person  the     . 

»  splendid  journeys   through   thirty  of   the  most      /\ 
important    countries    and   cities    of    the   world    y^/ 
that  you  can  enjoy    in   the    Burton   Holmes    jA^a* 
Travelogues  at  your  own  fireside  for  less    /oy 
than    a   second-class    ticket    to    Europe.    yC/      Mcciurei 


^RITE    to- day    for    specimen 
pages^     color    plate    and 
terms*  The  Coupon  entitles  you     /4 
to  these  free  of  charge  W^"  /o"/ 

MoClure's  Tourists   Agency      /^y 

ic  TtavcP*  X    /  Name. 


^  McCIure^f 

Towritti  Aiency 


."^y        Dear  Sirs:     Please  pr«- 

y        sent,    without    expense    tc 

me,    specimen    pagc-^,    color 

plate    and     full    description    of 

ht  Burton  Holmes  Travelog:ues. 


44   IQ.  60  Mit  23d  Slre«t 
Hew  York  City 


A4drcss_« 


L 
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From  Sea  to  Sea 


Rudyard 
Kipling's 
Books 


"The  best  of  Kifyling's  tales  are  matchless^" — Phila- 
delphia  Press. 

"The  most  original  poet  who  has  appeared  in  his  gen- 
eralion.  His  is  the  lustiest  Voice  now  lifted  in  the 
whole  worlds  the  clearest,  the  bra^estt  with  the  fewest 
false  notes  in  it.** — IV ^  D.  HoWeUs^ 

Many  Inventions  $1*50 

A  new  edition  in  uniform  binding — one  of  Mn 
Kipling's  most  famous  boob  which  has  averaged  a 
new  prinling  annually  for  twcnty*four  yean. 

Collected  Verse  of 

Rudyard  Kipling        d-tpaid)  $1^92 

This  single  volume  contains  ibc  poetic  acbie ve- 
ra ent  up  to  the  present,  of  our  only  contemporary 
world-poet. 

The  Brushwood  Boy  (p^n^^)  $IS& 

Many  of  Mr*  Kipling's  admiren  tlunk  the  dream- 
quality  and  almost  mystical*  poetic  love-story  of 
"The  Brushwood  Boy^  show  the  author  m  hit 
happiest  mood.  Tliis  is  a  new  edition  with  iltu*' 
trations  in  color  by  F.  H.  Townsend, 


(P€»tp*jd)  $1.74 


This  is  a  new  edition  complete  in  one  volume  of  the  collected  letters  of  travel  written 
between  1 689  and  1 899,  thoroughly  edited  and  revised. 

Other  Books  by  Rudyard  Kipling 


Puck  of  F<wlt*«   HilL     tt(u>tnt«l 
in  tolDr.     $t  50. 

Tkey.    Spcicial  Hdid«y  Edition.    U- 
I  u  ttratcd  in  color .   %  i  -60  poBtpaid . 

Traffiu  uid  Di»C0Tcri«*,     |l  >50. 

The  Five  Nalioa*.    $  I .  S  I  pottp*i  J. 

Jual  So  S*orie»»     $IJ7  poiAti«id. 


Til*  Ju*t  So  Sonw  Book. 


$L28 


Ktm.    SI. 50. 

Tht  D»y*i  Work.    $1.50. 
St«lkr  &  Co,    $L30. 
PkinT»l«ifremtb*HilU    $i,5Q. 
lifeV  Huidicmp;    Being  Stofiea  ol 

Mine  Own  People.     $T.50. 
The  KiplJEirSirthdar  Book.  «L00. 

Under  the  D«i>diLrm«  The  Phantoin 
Rickih&w      and     Wee     WlUio 

Winkie,     $l.5<!. 


TKfi  Utht  Tbat  Failed.    ft.M. 

Soldier  Slotio*.     tl.50. 

CWlth  Wolcon  B»le*tier)  Tlw  H«i> 
Ufakm.    $L50. 

Depu-tmental  Ditttos  mwuA  **■- "tiIt 
ana  B«iTAck>r99tu  BaUadt.  $1 .50. 

Sotdien  Three.  Th«  SloiT  of  Um 
Gadibrii*  and  ta  BU^k  and 
White.     41.50, 
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tHAMEmCA 


Tmfy^^mjJi^iff^smM. 


TaeGAJLom 

MAGAZIKE 


Doubleday;  Page  &lCo.  New  York, 


The  Roftdoi'  ScTPiee  vM  &vt  iakxmttmi  ibaut  ^momohfiw 


ircked  with  Money -Making  Idea| 


These  books  are  free 

And  a  f^^t  of  them  on  your  desk  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  corps  of  business  experts  on 
your  payroll — to  counsel  you  in  every  busi- 
ness move — to  give  facts,  statistics,  workinfj 
data,  legal  information  and  past  experience 
on  every  plan  or  project.  Or  to  give  you,  as  an  employee, 
hundreds  of  little  *  office  wrinkles,**  time  saving  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions that  have  fattened  thousands  of  pay-envelopes,  and  in 
some  cases,  have  even  started  men  in  business  for  themselves. 


These  books  contain,  in  all,  9,408  useful  nnd  impor- 
tant facts  on  business,  covcrine  almost  every  branch, 
department  and  man  in  a  retail ^  wholesale,  manufac- 
turing, bank-ing  or  spedalty  cnncem»  They  tell  how 
to  ship  gofxls  at  ibe  loi^-tst  Tates,  how  to  Tca<\  proof, 
write  idvertisinj^  copy,  and  install  an  inquiry  follow-up. 

They  tell  how  to  be  your  own  attorney  nnd  spttle 
your  own  ordinary  legal  tangles  without  paying  an  at- 


torney's fat  fe^-  They  contain  condensed  correspond- 
ence courses  on  a  full  baker's  dozen  of  vital  business 
subjects  such  as  window  dre!;sini^  show-card  writing, 
salesmaa^ihip,  business  lavv,  bookkeeping,  systcmatizini^ 
— really  the  boiled  down  csacncc  of  the  best  stuff  on 
business  ever  written — condensed  into  * 'meaty"  little 
chapters  for  ynur  leisune  study  and  rrndy  reference. 
A  aamplete,  simple  index  covering  over  1^000  sviltjects* 


tmHMJ^mnoitfimm$ 


Tlie  wjiy  it>  gift  Ihc^'  Iwn  viluabtr  bnoki  iih<«olut<rly  FREE  is 
thrtujgh  SYSTEM.  SySTEM  aiands  pre-emintm  the  m-mtlily 
Magazine  of  HuMJnesjL  a6o  to  J15G  axf^n  in  cv^ry  irssu*",  and  fou 
(^nnoi  aJTord  lo  mL-a  a.  i\tig\6  pAKc.  SYSTEM  Roes  Inio  the  iheh  r 
D^icps  ai  ili£  biRRent,  moat  succckshil  men  nml  hrb(?s  forth  Uft  vmiv 
bertpfii  the  fmit  />f  thrir  costljf  expiTiencc,  SYSTEM  wUi  shnw  ysjii  hittf  10  stiirt  a  new  bu^-i 
nest,  bo*  tii  win  UAtiii  lor  Jt,  r&tablt^h  pmr-stige,  crcaie  profiUg  mintmiie  wi^stes,  Vtvp  down 
expenaes  »lop  livasjf*.  Better.  SYSTEM  will  show  you  how  to  ftccompilsh  m4in?,  make  moir 
in  ftmw  priesmt  dally  work.  SYSTEM  hn^  joo^cno  rcadent-  1 1  has  hcliped  mfliny  of  thrm 
to  brtter  salmrifs,  liiKRer  prolils.  ttint  wtmJd  hrtve  bprii  impowihle,  undnrniflcd  of  withmr 
SYSTEM,      Bmh   proprietor   nod  clerk  can  learn  more   Eind  earn   more   tbrouKh    SYSTEM 


If  S VST  E  M  the  nt  <  t^xint.   No  huttn  «*  caa  u*c- 
tecd  wfttinul  *FM*ni^<i  I'lii^ineili  min  caa  C^ 

SaiFtiiAl  BHll,  o(  »rf It  BTuthetk 


Ftdm  «  Oilcifu  iDiutufBCtykvT t 

"Ths  riiat  <»f  SVHiTFM  Gtn  n^wrr  br  mceaf. 
Itelr  ntimitlfdi.  tir  direct  lEkitritctloiiK  far  tliii«lr 
«l1IPit<An.  K  turn 4  nunr  ■  life  And  butineu 

Al«i04«f  H .  fteT«]l.  of  A.  H.  KevtU  A  Co. 


C«%.njni,flrt1    /\^^.A«**    Merely  scftd  S^  with  the  cmipon.      We  wiT!  rnrer  vttaw 
OpeClUi    Ulieri    mme  for  a  year**  ^-uWriptJ^n  w  SYSTEM  W  n^ll 

»nd  you  free  of  all  ci>it  a  hancl^ome  tH^vvolumi!  fct 
of  the  Bu^new  Man'v  t^rain  Partnem  bound  tn  subfitimii^il  red  veiluin  clolh.     Or 
better  tlill  tnclude  a  doll&i  e'^ra-Hlj  ia  All — and  we  will  hind  the  vialume^  in  the 
mm  flexibiB  Esc^iili  Man:  co — mud  gold  the  edE^ea^     There  U  ao  leather  10 
ntndvotoc,  wa  tirm^,  wo  d4P3if\ed  and  m  sAtisUctory  »  the  genuitie  Engibh 
OiltHit  MorocoQi*     ThU  leather  will  ttaad   the    w^r    aad   tear  of   years. 

Is  wntyof  to  idrcrtiKn  pteiM  taeuttoo  The  Woiu.&*i  Wo»i 
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Lwing 
Up  to 


TRA&fc  HAHM 


Their 
Name 


"^^         SUPER-EXTRA  Choeolales  ana 
^^^^  CotilectJoiis--80e  a  pound  Ik>jc 

Preserving  in  every  pound  and  every  package  the 
proud  reputaUon  ihcy  achieved  in  PhilaJefphia 
aixty-hve  years  aoo.  Dainty  as  the  finest  Pamian 
conJcctions — wholesome  and  always  Ircsh*  owing  to 
yfjT/jmmA  ^^^^^  ^'  dislrihnticin.  One  agent  ~~ 
^  mmi^  usuaily  the  leading  druggbi" in  every 
community;  or  send  $K00  for  specimen  to^t, 
^//^  InstMtttiieotts  ClHK:o'ate  made  la* 
m^^^  s,iui«y  with  boilitig  mWk  or  waler. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  1316  CKesluytSt..  PhiUdclphk  P«- 


Fine 
CtiixolatmiiJ 
60c  1  pound  bov 


Cfaocolalri  lad  Conrvctko, 
lOc  1  EiOUDd  box. 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  icientilic  remedy  which  has  been 
skil Fully  and  successfully  idmmtstered  by 
medical  specialists  For  the  past  28  years 

AT  THB  FOLLQWiNQ  KBBLBV  tNSTtrUTBS: 


Parti linii,  Mf, 
f»r»ii«I  lUfldm  3i1rb.^ 

4»iiiiihH.  Nib.. 

North  t'lotiwii?.   ^i.   II. 


W  hlt«  l>liiln«.  S.Y, 
PhMMdeltiltiih  !>■., 


ritt«barc.  Pfc 

4*rrt   FlPti   A»#. 
Prfivltlrtiri'    R.  1, 


The  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium 


ILLUSTRATED  PORTFOLIO  60  Plctiur«s 

miSlcil  fref,  sfiuwrln^  the  f.^cilitLH  ivhicb  hi^ft  m  ,.li"  tti'.-  ■^.l n  1 1: if  ru m  kndvq  ti11ov«r  f&e 
wii-iM  foe  ill  liucccbiirul  lie»1l-1l  tr^lnLng,  Iciilni--  t  ]>  t;  m  niir.lcns,  iw  imrcilnjt  pool^,  irym- 
tiaii  i.nn  ^  i  If  n  pif  I  &t*,  aoo  dlTTittVDt  klndf  of  Ik]''>i.  m  —t  i-crlf-it  a.  J-J'iLfittu  i  loreleclrkiltjr, 
l-hrsk*  thrrajjyj,  ttiechaiikjk;  r^firationi,  mBLQujl  Sw-^.JL*h  musiiincaTa.  Th^  ideal  |>li«iCe 
fnf  coii]rurl,  r^-it  •ixi  tnit  he.^tlJl  bultdhijf.  SpetUt  dfUdoirt,  ItKidi  pre.  jirtd  ^clentfnc- 
^Mv  t'J  «utt  (h«  fi^^dl  of  esih  tik*«t  and  tM  Iq  Te?ecrlii| 
ilTcnifth.    AJdrr^^         TlfK  P^AVlTABlrM,  Box  «§ 


Always  Tell  Vour  Own  Tooth  Brush  by  the  Number  and  Emblem 

liufiilwr  ulifo  prUitod  on  tov  of  boix,. 


Amflr)<mn  auLltATr  ccmdllK'W^ 
^  Adults'  35C.    Vcnrtb*  »st.    ChlWi««  «  f«. 

Ur  mill  or  tf  4««1er«.    antd  /cw  trurfrr*  btM^tet,  *"  T)9iia<4^  rnkfiM  • 
fLOBENCIS   HPO,  VKk,   l&l  PIh  tttrtstt  WUtmmmm,  W^ 


Tn^tFTtda^ to  idTPreiicri  pletie  HDctiti&B  Ttfx  WoiLv'i  Work 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


^g;^)Jlblishcr  Eil 


Vift  arc  forc«j  lo  offler  M  leu  than  cost,  the  rcmmminiit  leti  of 
ibe  pubiishcT  1  latc^  »nd  rrwsi  unpoawit  pubiiCftKOP — "LilirmTy  6l 
Un^ii'«nAJ    HwlMT,"   fd\ttn  ftumpluonii  VQlumea.,  over  5,000  | 
100  if«d«lly  enfravcd  m*p»,  TtJO  beAynful  tUujtniliQnsu  copioof  margi-'^ 
iwl  rtot^  and  chrDrnJafkaJ  index.   A  new  ^btkAtion  from  cow  to  c^twr,^ 
prcjM^cd  t^  m.  staff  cxT  ^cat  histonam.    Ca«i  to  ^tmIuc*  nkfuljr  1250,000.^ 
Each  volume  it  7  in.  wii<k  arjcl  10  m,  high-   Heartily  endorsed  by  Amonc*'*! 
p«alest  KLholars  and  hittoriafu. 

BcKiftnii^e  wiih  ihe  dawn  of  r«Ofdcd  tJwu^ht  uii  tracing  the  progros  <; 
mmnkind,  lh«e  fifleen  vol  Lima  of  History  kads  ui  ihrough  Ancient,  Medieval 
and  Modem  Timet     Wc  *«  the  binh,  pxjwih  *rid  developmem.  ihe  decay  and 
death  of  races  and;  natitprs — m  complete  halory  of  ihe  whole  workl  frDin   the 
nrltcst  time*  to  the  present  year     More  fascinaxiri^  than  Action.    Young  Mia  will 
me  dilt  work  and  read  ii  with  deU^hi.  chamwd  bv  ks  splendid  picture*  end  vivid  «yle, 

A|M  nff#rT    ^*  ««>d  ikw*  15  mAutv*  voIuebh,  prtpiid.  Id  yiiii  «!  orvct  F^r  Av*  diyi'  Ave 
^'**    Vliei  .     mminiliOii.      If  fourrd  nHiFaq^taFy,  tnnd  ui  SHi   irwJ    H  mvtiniY  for    U   moWlh*  fr>r 

ihii  tt«utiru]  Cwnt^iutiDfi  Art  Cloth  tMndynx   Thw  k  ofllr  124,50  w»ul#  tha  pufcliibv'i  prk*  w**  156- 
If  Ihri  pvrfvdl)'  Htiifi«tgiT  aftir  §  dmyt  aEATiiiDa  lian  in  r^ur  Qwn  ho'ki*^  iwnfy  ut  v»d  wr  wUl  hive 
It  r<iurr«d  At  eurfxpcnw.     You  ra*  rv^  ti%k  wtuifrvr,  fru<  ke  promptly  ai  tht  Kti  m  fodng  bit. 

AjnfTicu  UMJcfwfittrf  CofptntivD,  FimKe  Aieoti,  DepL  78     210  Wtlud  AftttW^     ClktfiK  DL 


^-j?=:>s.        v4    7f aster   of 
/^^mi^\    finance  —  a 

l     /^^    J   ^^^'^  '^  ^^^  fi' 

\^.iJI^^   ^^ facial  history 

^^ll^lg^^^     Qj  ^/j/j  country 

during  th0  last 
half  of  the  19th  Century, 

JAY  COOKE 

The  Financier  of  the  Civil  War 

A  work  fir  studmts  $f  Financi 
and  l&vtrs  &f  History, 

Tht  two  volume    biography    by    Ellii 
Paxson  Otwrholtzef  h  a  complete  history 
of  Uy  Cookers  remarkable  achievement 
in  nnancmg  the  Wur  and  his  later  opera- 
tions  in    finance   which    made   bim    the 
commanding  figure  of  hii  day, 

Jiisi  pubiishid;  ckth,  $7.So  nit 

At  all  hmksiiiirs* 

SEORGE  w.  Mhmm  i  m^  Piht.  ruiideiiiiiii,  r». 

Do  IT: 

Drop  a  Postal  br  om  Mid^Wijiref 
Qearancc  Catalogue  o\  New  attd  Us«d 
Books ;  the    gteat«at    lot  d   bal^aioj  m 
Vi^w  and  ufrd  booki  ever  oSer^.     Prices 
cut   b   two;    then   quarieicd,     Wc   have 
More  than  a  million  hmilu  in  circuiatioii  in 
our  City  end  Country  GrculatLng  UbTaries 
H>  that  we  ar«  cohitantly  feedutg  in  thouiandi 
of  ntw  boob  at  one  end  and  likidg  out 
tbouuEid}  of  slightly  used  booki   at  the 
othet.     We  buy   ntw  book*  in  luch  large 
1                        quantities  that  we  can   afford  lo  iell  our 
"Over*"  at  Ereat  bareaim.  The  uied  boob 
Kavinfl  a  heady  eamcd  a  profit  we  can  afford 
to  lelT  them   at   a   fraction   of   their  eotL 

Oars   IS   the    biggest    BARGAIN 
HOUSEforBOOKSintheUnited 
States.    Our  mail-trade  alone  during 
1907  required  over  500,000  new 
books.       All  sold  at  great  bargains. 
Wrile  for  our  Mid- Winter  Catalogue. 

,          SalM  Defit,  TABARD   INN   LIBRARY 
1615  Chestnut  Slreet,  Phll&d«ipbla 

jewels    of    thought 


Four    dainty     book    treasures     flUed     with 

Ao  E3eq^ul*it»_R*mcml>r*nce 
"EJkeAmile*  ofOol^  In  Pkturea  of  Silver."- Rabbi  Joseph  SQvemii 

Little  Library  ¥  Inspiration 


By  Mlnot 
J.  SavM« 


Tho  BleM9dfi«»a  of  Work«    Witli 

t4][D£fa<'Il  iti[Ti>4urtii>[i  h\  KeJrn  Krhcf^ 

Th«  Jew  In  Chrldle^ndom,     Aato- 

Kfjph  prrraCP  by    Hfv.  Jr-.-.? ph  Siircrman,  D.D* 

ItTim>ort«litv;  Som«  Re*#on«for 
Belief.     Witb    la    auiairtih  prefue  fajr 


IV.  RellgJonr  Its  Changlnd  FoTma 
and  It*  Eternal  Caaenoe*  Pr«achtd 
tn  the  Citlieilfil  of  Si.  P^rer,  J^hA  C»Jvln'i 
Chufcbi  before  thr  InicFnitiDnat  Couttcit 
or  Ci;&rvi.  Akiio£r«iiii  pfcface  br  the 
luthor, 

VoItlIIl««  to  Oelliht  Beok  ConnoUseUra,  Tti«  volumes  an  JuH  n^t  ^  lltp  tnro  Ihc  pnck^ 
Pr|'>|€d  hom  n«w  pUiv*  m  Urice  tvix,  aulh^ie  deckle  rrlge  p»kh-f ,  ttlit  Kti*,  )K>uDd  la  limp  fmjkii  cilf  -f 
4e]lail«   UoH^  >||^   p«jKr  liDlniC^   Is  ^^l,^     lltutmied     *Hh     partnic    Af    authr^r    a£td  Atber    bal/^one    pktkir«« 


W.  B.  PERKINS.  Publisher 


222  West  23rd  Street.  New  York 


Id  initiaito  tdTeniiert  c>ieaie  mentjoo  Tai  WoaLs' i  WdaK 
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^ 


Clicquot  Club 
Ginger  Ale 

Pure,  delicioud,  satisfying, 
—  it  ia  made  of  the  finest 
water,  ginger  and  sugar,  with 
just  enough  flavoring  to  give 
that  '*  character "  which  has 
made  it  so  popular  at  the  best 
hostel  lies  and  in  the  homes 
all  over  the  United  States* 

Thousands  of  people  con- 
sider it  perfection;  are  you 
one  of  them?  If  not,  try  it 
Ask  your  grocer,  pronouncing 
it"Click-0"aub. 

CUCQUOT  CLUB  CO. 

MILUS,  MASS. 


FUN 


Chiilpircn  get  nutn  itta  enj.i 
pony  Tit  lll^n  *njf  oth^-t  wty  J-ar  1 
nn'.rrhy  rnoui^h  to  c«rry  iH  at  1i 
Ii.m.^iime, 
fllTft   PrtNY   P4RM    ^-^  eocked  tn  the  W«t      T#    taiW  tfclp- 

tfimrnJqri       F'.'O.in    tj; imri ni>c*Hl,    Ltnrlj    souml  tbd    tf^liH*      KLt»*,  thr  "L-ot 
litadif.     ThoUMii^lf  of  i>le«iiie<3  fHrnmi  And  huppy  •  MMien  Iri'  ' 


lit  %u|irl5v,    MlehlMM  Buyer   CNk,  4- 
Lirif*>i  roiikirk  ^.ttP'tiv  R^kh  1p  the  "^tpr 


RIDER   AGENTS    WANTED 

in  each  wwn  to  nd*  and  eiUibtl  *jm|>l«  i^  modti. 

^.aii  C-a-ii-r  [Jr-kr*  an-'  pun. tune  ! Vcn-hT  ti rfr^ 


■  l]  uf  beat  ni»k 

^ftW   StCOND   NASI} 


WMEBLS 


^rr  Slip  fill  Api^rarril  *  f^**u/  m  cf^*  dw^Hi, 

TIpba.  »viiiptftr^F*kc«,  T^v^^r  F'^P^in  and  lii»ll 
hilr  .I-.U1J  pricci..  It*  ti«t  %mt  tiTl  fou  get  mm  ^ 
li^H  mi4  nfftr.     H'rtti  »*.»■♦ 


Sojourning,  Shopping 
and  Studying  in  Paris 


Indispensabli 
as  Baideker, 

Take  a  copy  with  you  on  the  steamer, 
tl  nn  Of  ^^^  l^^^^*<^ll«f*  <"*  *^f  the  publish ers, 
vl  I  UU    A.  C.  McCLURC  «  CO«  CHICAGO. 


40   TOUR.S    TO   EUICOPE 

Host  Cemprehinslii  and  tttrictin  Ever  Wtnt 
F.  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


PuMlcatiitn    is 


HUBER 

^7S  WAlCft  ST 

rJEW  YORK 


We  have    Juit    itiucd    *   ne*   edititm    (wfil*fltm   witfe    £be 
Libfair  Grtco  Bound  5rt)  of  Rudv*rd  tClplini  ■  niDtk 

MANY   INVENTIONS 

Thit  Tolamt  Includei  minir  of  the  lUrtD'AT't  bnt  floriei  li>- 

clydinK  i«tftiI   Mulvineir  Talei,  Hrre  \%  the  litr : 


I'he  Dj  liar  bet  of  Traffic 
A  Co  life  re  It  cc  <if  the  Powert 
Iff  r  Lord  The  Elephim 
One  Vinr  of  (he  Qunilon 
Tb«    FieiMt   $torr   In  (he 

World 
Hif  PrWaie  tronour 
A  Milter  of  Fict 

Otie  VflJ,  g  vd 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO, 


The  Loat   Lrtioa 

In  rhe  iukh 

_'6ru£(lt»r?*iih' 

'Lose-o^-Womrn' 

The    Record    @t    BedftJi« 

Hem4tf(»i 
Judion  and  the  tinvtrc 
The  CbiUrvn  ol|bc£o4uc 


NEW  YORK 


Iq  writing  to  ^dratiien  plemie  nvention  The  Wqri^'s  Wo»^ 


I 


The  Taconic  Schpol  for  Giils 

HvLt   jftA'j^ia]  lake  In  tlie  Brikihlre  Hllll. 
lilts  f,tI.IAtT  DlXOK,  A,  3,    W^llesley  4*1*1  Btyn  M4«r>, 

Ntl^  HditTiiA  ilAiLEV.  B^  S.  CWeOciley), 

The  Catherine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.  Stamford,  Conn.  Itir  Ni«  Tort  City 

Address 
Mm.  BifTlet  BcMher  ScovllK  Peruir  A.B.  fWtUetlejr} 


BLEES 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 
MACON^  MO, 

R*<t  fqul[jptd  io  UnUrd  fitase*,    Only  one  who^e  SupfMnlcDcl*'- 1  And  Cum- 
n&iuluit  tta  t-oth  graduate*  ^  f  W«t  Puini    C^^tlrirc  prefMrmtturv  «nl  t>ii»Jii«» 
«Q«ne».     Lkfire  ■tfD>LJind&*    Scil«idlr,l  alihletli:  IktilLfln.     !iicnd  tv  catalwuvp 
'  B.  M.  A.,  B«A  10»,  M^nn,  Mk 

MASSAcm^im,  Box  A*  W«t  Hewtoo. 

Allen  Scboot, 

A  Khool  for  wholCTdiDft  boyi.  CoUeve  preparadon.  CertificitfrA 
irlven.  Snull  Junior  D^partmenf.  Athletic  Director,  lUi*atiated 
dtaloffue  deacribet  tpecal  features 

The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 


Camlirldf  e»  MstV*  For  Boji*  24!^  vMr.  Course  S  years. 
C^a&5.ei  Unit  ted  tu  ij.  Ptitnln  cipntinuausiv  cindnr  tuf)«rvuiQn  of 
head  teacKcr  m  each  de^iartuneni.  ExceptlOlIftl  facUitlet  for 
flttlllf  for  HATfird.     lUtiktrated  caLatogdc. 

in  the  Berkshire  Hlllf 

Miss   Hairs  School  for  Girls 

mttflild,  ■michBwttt,    mm  illA  1.  UlU  Witlwl 

Navr  Jhmsbt,  Bordcniuwn-oFj-ihe-Detaware. 

BORDENTOWN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Our  UT^t  aim  ■»  in  m  -ke  itrunir^  rik^nly,  Micceiiful  men^-pb y KknUf ,  mfalMiLLTt 
Biota]  ly.    C(ilLeg«  ^tnj  t>vi«(ii«iit  tuepantiuim 
tUusErattrd  book  .-ukI  (cIIidciI  pjipcr. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL  for  oiri. 

0S8INIIVO-01V-[ItTDd01i»  !V.  T. 

^ath  jv^  Misa  Claka  C.  FtiLJ^n,  FrindpaU 


THE    EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD 
KNOW  BOOKS 

In  ichpols,  libraries,  and  everywhere.  The  Every 
Child  ShoultJ  Know  Bt>okt  are  recognized  aa  the  best 
sort  c»f  reading  for  children^     Send  for  pirltculars. 


Double  DAT  Page  &Co,  New  York, 


NEW  YORK,  Ctirnwallon-HuHUM. 

New  York  Military  Academy 

A  Tp«liplcaJI  Prrp^rat^vTf  Sch™!  Frepam  fbrfbe  ^ret;  Eiijdfi«^rtn!ir  School 
Itid  for  buiiDtntt  life.  Beautifully  I^cJiHh)  In  lh#  ttuilotl  River  Illghla&d% 
■eii  west  folau    Ftx  cniaJd>j;i>c  ipp^r  10 

SRSA^TiAtt  O  JomSt  C  E-4  Sijperinivndeat. 

Ogont^  School  fof  Yotingf  Ladies 

Twenry  iDinutu  from  Philadelphia,  two  hours  !rom  New  York, 
The  late  Mr*  Jiy  Cooke'i  fine  propeny.    For  cirraUri  addreu 
MLsa  SvLviA  J.  Eastman,  PrincipaU  Ogimti  School  P.  O-.  Pa. 


W«  Cmn  Help 
You  Dftcidf 


WHAT  SCHOOL?    ,,.«..,„, 

Cj.iaU)fiues  ind  reliabte  iiiformatiDn  conc^minir  3.1\  schsxils  and 
collie*  rumiahf:<l  without  cHAnic.    (Stii*  JktHn  t,'/ jcAtf^lt 
AMEKfCAPJ  IK? II 00 L  ^  eoLLMOE  AVK^^  TV  «9».  41    Park 
K«w.  >ew  ¥«rk,  M  S9«,  St6  ItMrbvni  8ii<«rt,  t:kJiHa« 


■LEARN  A  PROFESSION- 

and  earn   in&re  money.     Wcteadi    L,iw,  Onlory^    Adver* 
tisin|(»  Story  Wii tin j?,   Engineering,  Surveying.     iSoeouraea. 
Lo*   c<»st.     Easy  payment.     Best    Conreip^itidcfice  School 
on    earth.     Instruction  bj  mAti,     Write   for  caUJog   aadxnd  I 
namecourve  wanied. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  UNfVERSITY 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C, 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  DtdeAtand  beat  school,  InttmctlMi  by  mail  adapted 
to  every  one.  Recoffniied  by  court*  jind  «iucatoni» 
Experienced  and  competent  in^trucinrs.  Takes  &parc 
lime  only.  Three  ooursea— Pre- 
paiatoTY.  Buiincs*.  Coileffe.  Pre- 
pares tof  pnclice.  WiTi  better 
your  condiuan  arvd  prnApectn  in 
basineu.  Students  And  ifnH  nates 
everywhere .  Fu]  I  patticT;i  lars  ;ind 
K*"y  Pit  y  men  t  Plim  frt*, 
Tfae  S^rafite  Carre»|HiD4ence  School  ^ 
ol  Law 

i99  E^NlIt  HMv..  D^^tnll,  Wi^^. 


m fl 

Learn  Photo* Engraving   or  Photography 

e»ffrmTera  Vmrm  tk^m  f  »0  t»  tr>«  Per  Week 
The  Only  C  lkr«e  loth*  world  whwe  fh-se  laylfiif  pfe*rfil«n»  m 
latirht  tutctMsftiUy  Eadftfied  hy  ih-*  JuirrPfctioBAl  i^tn-ciaHon  t4 
PtuKo  Encra^vn  and  ib*  Hiotofrmi  htrs'  XftiK>cl»tian  ai  lllfnoll, 
Termifr^tt  ud  Uvton?  IsKipeoilve.  iif»#BBHH»  ^l*rH  »■  fMhi  p«l* 
Ummm.     Write  fij*  cktiilorue^  mti  t^cifj  tAr  ttfufst  ««  itAurA  jwM 
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Property 


"Botight 
Sold 


tOe 


3uy,  Sell,  Lease  and  Manage  Vropertjr 
Anyttfhere  in  the  V.  S» 


Selling 

You  may  have  a  property  that 
you  wiih  IQ  sell  but  are  unable  to 
find  a  purchaser  in  your  own 
locality .  No  rnartcr  what  kind 
df  prciptrty  it  is,  there  \s  s&mt<ine 
samf^whtr^  who  will  buy  it.  Our 
business  is  to  find  (hat  person  and 
sell  your  property  at  the  fairest 
p  [ice  to  bot  h  b  u  y  er  a  n  d  *e  1 1  e  r.  Ou  r 
taciJities  and  wide  acquaintance 
witb  real  estate  tbroughout  the 
country  place  ua  in  a  position  to 
render  the  most  valuable  service* 
to  all  interested  in  buying  or  sell- 
ing realty  of  any  kind.  Our  com- 
miisions  are  the  lame  as  those  of 
reputable  Real  Estate  Brokers  in 
the  locality  where  property  \% 
situated.    What  have  YOU  to  sell? 


Timber  Lands 
Omn^e  Gro%)es 

'Runches 

^uildin^  Lots 

Cifjr  Realty 

Summer  Homes 

at  Seashore 

or  in  Mountains 

Mining  Lands 

Oil  and  Gas  Lands 

Hotels^  Mills, 

Factories,  Stores^ 

etc^  etc* 


Buying 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for 
property  of  any  des^^ription,  *«c 
are  in  a  better  positicin  to  meet 
your  requirement!  than  any  *me 
else.  BecauDC  of  our  kno*vledg« 
of  values  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  our  wide  acquaintance,  we 
can  buy  property  of  any  descrip- 
tion a  t  u  n  u  « u  a  1  ly  reason  able  |»ricf« , 
no  matter  where  located. 

Our  organ  iaation  (nc1ud#s  an 
immense  corps  of  agents.  We  are 
represented  in  every  aecrion  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  are  enabled 
to  find  just  the  property  rec|iiired 
in  the  shortest  lime  po»tibIe. 


IV>  fvlti^i^dlr  svfipir  ^€tmfleii  faf^rmatioa  to  ttttyonv  ioimrPMU^  to  buylax<»rseiHag  reahy 

of  any  desciifHtoa*  Blmaks  for  buyiag  or  teillag  property  may  be  hmi  on  appHcaiiaa  fo  iiiiM 

otflfx.    Scad  form  compiimvnimry  copy  of  our  vmlusbfe  book  of  listed  property  aad  tefmB^ 

FIDELITY  ILEALTY  SYNDICATE.  45a  Equitable  Building.  Bu^ltimorc^  Md. 
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FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

To  »peak  !t,  to  undervtaDd  ft, 
io  rend  Itp  io  write  h,  there  ie  but 
□DC  best  way. 

Vou   mutt  hear  it 
■poken  Correctly,  over 
and  uver»  till  your  esar 
|iiiow»  it. 
You  mtisi  iee  U  printed  cor- 
rectly till  your  eye  ktiows  it. 
You  iDuat  talk  it  ind  wriie 
it. 

All  Ihid  can  b«  done  bee.t 
by  ihe 

LANGUAGE- PHONE 
METHOD 


Rosenthal's  Practical  llnguistry 


C^mbkned 
with 

^^  ith  this  methcid  you  buy  ■  pn^f^aor  otitrij^ht.  You  own 
him.  He  tpeaka  a*  yaii  cliooie,  tlowly  or  {fuickly  ;  when  you 
chf^itie,  nifbl  or  day  ;  fof  a  few  uiiuutKi  or  hoius  at  a  time. 

Ant  otie  n^  team  a  im^\%xy  bni^uagc  iwho  hea,rs  it  tpntien 
ulien  enough  \  and  by  thi*  roethodi  you  can  hear  it  ai  utten  n» 
you  like. 

The  nietKfjd  fiat  been  recommended  by  weliMtn^wn  mcm- 
bcn  of  iHe  liicuhien  o<  ihr  fol]u»Lnjf^  uuivemitieA  and  coUcgci  \ 
Yile»  Columbii,  ChE?avo,  Brovn,  P<rni]»ylvanit«  BoktoHi 
Princeton.  Car  del  L  Syiicu&e,  MlTtneftoitt  Jabns  Honkkni^ 
Virgjntip  Colorado,  A\ichig:in,  Fordham,  Maohartait,  Dc  L* 
S*lle,  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Fnncii  Xavicr. 

^tndfur^  i^tUtr  tjejftmmirfifrr  attraimrt,  itmd/ktcrfm^f*  UUt^W  fw**rt 


TItB  LANaUAQfi-PHOhfE  MBTH0D 

lU  fitetropolU  Bldr<t  Broftdwu  iJid  16tli  St*,  n . 
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I.C.S.  LANGUAGE  SYSTEM 


PHONOGRAPH 

Lio  tj.vk  In  31  ef>zy  Mt>rTla  rhnlr*  rf?*t  eomlbftablr  waA 

\w^YWiiXy  Ht  yotir  <»»  In  llio  iJTiv-a«»j  nr  jm%w  vmn 

hoiiHv-  ih*>  pUrmci^gT»ph  01111110.11(1!  lUc*  |>mBO(ir«  ttf  a 

lM»riHH]iiM(*m:hef.    Take  yiMir  h"^>  .ji  ut  :iuy  Um*!  y<^\ 

wL'^b.  for  Ally  li^ustlt  Oftluie.     \; 

IN^RI  a  plifik^i*  any  nuTCibpr  of  ti  ^ 

With  all  i\\i^  you  have  n.itu - 

fledUon  iniaraiitcied  lo  t^ 

cdally  indonHNl  bjr  ttie  l< 

moflt  porrpel  way  In  tbi 

Don't  wiustH  time  apoculntim!;  uf" 

you  tlie  |]ftct&      WrilE  ttMiap. 


r^Utm,    H  Uth* 


INTERKATIOHAL  CORRESPONOEKCE  SCHOOU. 
BoK  914,  SCBANTOII,  FJL 


In  writing  to  adfertisen  fkue  meatioD  T»i  Woiuj7'i  WVftc 


,1/ 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


The  Story 
The  Street-Car  Tells— 

The  Trained  and  the  Untrained  Man 

Side  by  side  theyait  j— one  filing  an  important  position  in  the  veorld^the  other  poorly  paid 
ftnd  discxmi^itecl.  The  dideretict  between  them  is  due  to  the  fajct  that  one  man  is  fraintd — tin 
t%pcn  \n  his  line  of  work,  while  the  other  is  iioj* 

If  yotfrethfc  unfrMllied  man  and  want  toadvance,  write  to-day  to  the  International  Correspondence 
SchooU  ttrid  learn  how  you  can  better  four  position — bow  yon  can  have  jfour  sstUry  raistd. 

You'll  Nsurprised  when  you  learn  how  easy 
it  all  is.  D"  it  nowt  while  i  t  s  fresh  in  your  mind* 
Tear  out  thecoupon»  mark  it  opposite  the  occu- 
pation you  bke  bett  and  mail  it  to-day*  Ther«*a 
no  string  to  this — no  oi>ligation  on  your  part — 
no  charge  for  ihe  information  and  ;idvice  !hat 
th<?  coupon  will  bring*  Isn't  your  wh&k  httun 
worth  the  finding  out?    Then,  do  If  now* 

Doesn't  niivtter  how  old  you  are,  where  you 
live  or  what  you  do-^s>o  long  as  you  can  tt^d 
9nd  writt  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  without 
your  having  to  tosea  day's  work  or  leave  home. 
Mark  r he  coupon. 


Doesn't  the  fact  that  during  November 
265  students  voititft  Sf tly  reported  better  posit  ions 
and  higher  salaries  obtained  as  a  direct  result  of 
l.C*S.  training  prove  the  willingness  aJid  ability 
of  the  1.  C,  S.  to  raise  yctit  aalaxy  ?  This  is  the 
average  number  of  similar  successes  reported 
every  month,    9^^rk  the  coupon  HOW. 


Internallonsl  Correspondence  Sohools, 


n*>i  Mii,  **<«,% ^To^♦  j'a* 

FkAM?  ririjlatn^  lA-ltlitnit  fiiritiff   H-blimnMcin  nn,  rrypwt, 
how  I  cATt  liUAllfjr  rcira  Jjirkr*»r  fruUiri  ML  tlie  |Ki*l- 


I4h#wriif4d  Writer 
Wtnaott    TrlmiBcir 
i-VinairivliU  L*iw 
|llH«tE-itt»r 
tlvLl    Nrrtlrv 


■  ncbanletJ  UrmfliBatt 
T<4ifi'pfaaiM>  l;.lis]nKvr 

Klrc,  l.lsllllMf  Nupl* 

g,  11  r\  i*j  or 
PitstldiiArj  t: np liter i- 

DulldLitc  l.'QiiilraHv 

4r«hlili>«N  iiraJUaAa 

Kt  ru «^  t  u rsl  K p^ nrc r 
31  i  M  li •! |>  r , nfl ftr* w 
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Jhe  Readers'  Service  will  gladly  furnish  infcKrmation  re^afding  foreigo  travel 
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THE  WORLD   OF   FINANCE 


In  this  department  we  shall  he  glad  to  answer  questions  relating  to  investments  that  seem  to  he  of  general  mierest.  We 
cannot  act  as  a  rating  agency.  Questions  of  distinctly  individual  interest  we  shall  reply  to  hy  letter,  hut  these  are  as  welcome 
as  those  to  which  the  answers  will  he  of  wider  service.  All  inquiries  should  he  addressed  to  The  Readers*  Service,  The 
World's  Work,  New  York.     All  letters  must  he  signed. 


loa. — ^Tacoma.  Q.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
invest  $10,000  now  in  trust  companies  of  Washington, 
and  if  so,  what  would  you  suggest  as  an  investment? 

A.  tt  your  money  is  not  to  be  used  in  business,  and  is 
held  for  revenue  only,  we  advise  you  to  put  it  into  good 
bonds  at  the  present  level  of  prices,  or  into  a  selected  list 
of  stocks  and  bonds.     The  following  is  merely  a  suggestion : 


Bond 

Amount 

Cost 

Revenue 

Atchison  conv.  4       

1000 

875 

•    40 

Bait  &  Ohio  prior  lien... 

1000 

910 

40 

C.  B.&Q.  deb.  1913 

1000 

975 

50 

Rock  Island  ref 

1000 

850 

40 

New  Haven  new  6*s   

1000 

1200 

60 

Union  Pacific  conv 

1000 

860 

40 

Great  Northern  stock 

1000 

1200 

70 

Illinois  Central  stock 

1000 

i?So 

70 

American  Smelting  pfd.  . . 
American  Sugar  pfd.  ..... 

1000 

940 

70 

1000 

1090 

70 

Total 

10150 

550 

Prices  may  change  materially  before  publication,  but 
the  average  will  probably  be  about  the  same.  The  list 
gives  you  nearly  6  per  cent,  on  your  investment,  with  good 
security.  Its  diversity  will  insure  you  against  any  great 
loss  through  local  disasters,  etc. 

103. — Davenport.  Q.  Did  the  Union  Pacific  ever 
have  an  issue  of  convertible  bonds  before,  and  if  so  why 
did  it  retire  them  and  issue  some  new  ones? 

A.  The  Union  Pacific  issued  $100,000,000  of  convert- 
ible bonds  in  1901,  and  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  con- 
verted during  the  long  rise  of  the  stock  in  1905  and  1906. 
They  are  now  represented  by  common  stock.  They  paid 
4  per  cent.,  and  the  stock  pays  10  per  cent.  The  new 
bonds  were  issued  to  pay  for  stocks  bought  in  1906  and 
1907,  very  largely.  The  old  bonds  were  used  to  finance 
the  purchase  of  the  Northern  Pacific  stock  bought  before 
the  panic  of  May  9,  igoi.  The  two  transactions  have  only 
an  indirect  relationship. 

104. — Fort  Worth.  Q.  Do  you  thing  that  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  will  shortly  pay  dividends  on  its 
second  preferred?  I  am  told  that  it  earned  20  i)e-  cent. 
on  this  stock  in  1907.  The  Union  Pacific  did  not  earn 
any  more  than  that,  and  it  pays  10  per  cent. 

A.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  road  will  resume 
dividends  at  i^resent.  In  fact,  conservatism  \vi)uM  promjjt 
going  very  slowly,  so  long  as  the  n)ad  needs  money  con- 
stantly for  improvements  and  e<iuipment.  In  addition, 
the  cominf^  year  is  likely  to  be  one  of  relatively  high  (?x- 
pcnscs,  compared   witli  ^ros.s  earnings. 

As  to  the  20  |»(T  lent,  statement,  it  is  literally  true,  but 
actually  misle.Kling.  Thr  (ompany  has  a  very  small  stock 
capital,  compared  with  its  (le})t.  (.Njnsefjuently,  a  very  small 
margin  over  fixed  »  har^e-^  may  show  a  very  hi^h  jiercent- 
age  on  the  small  stcxk.  The  ease  of  the  Union  Tacific, 
with  its  enormous  >Uuk  issues,  is  entirely  dilTerent.  If 
you  will  t"i^ure  nut  the  jxti  «'ntaj^e  that  the  net  woulcl  have 
to  shrink  in  ea(  li  i  a-e  to  wipe  out  tlie  margin  for  the  stoi  k 
you  will  see  tlie  joint  fjuite  i  li-arly. 

105. — Bui'FM.o.  ij.  I  have  $5,000  of  Canada 
Southern  second  lx»n(ls.  I  th(»ught  they  be<  ame  I'lrst 
mortgage  lx)nfls(m  January  I-^l,  l)Ut  they  tell  me  it  is  not  so. 
What  is  the  fad  of' the  matter? 

A.  The  issue  of  tirst  mortgage  bonds,  which  should 
have  been  paid  off  on  Januar\'  isi,  has  been  extended  for 
five  years,  with  an  increase  of  interest.     You  may  think 


that  strange,  and  perhaps  it  is,  but  it  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
There  is  nothing  in  your  bond  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds.  If  there  had  been,  they  could 
not  have  been  extended.  If  anyone  tries  to  sell  you 
second  mortgage  bonds  on  the  idea  that  they  will  "soon 
be  first  mortgage,*'  always  inquire  about  extensions  of  the 
other  bonds. 

io6. — St.. Louis.  Q.  About  how  much  has  been 
saved  by  the  omission  of  dividends  up  to  the  present  time? 

A.  The  best  compilation  makes  the  total  about 
$16,000,000,  not  allowing  for  dividends  declared  in  stock 
bonds,  etc.  This  total  covers  the  period  to  Januarv'  8th, 
and  includes  twenty-six  companies. 

107. — MuNCiE..  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  bu3ring 
farm  mortgages  in  a  good  Western  state  to  jield  7  per 
cent?    Is  it  safe? 

A.  Selected  farm  mortgages  are  excellent  investments 
for  people  who  are  in  touch  with  the  business  conditions 
surrounding  them.  We  do  not  advise  indiscriminate 
investment  of  this  sort.  The  best  saWngs  bank  laws  of 
the  East  ruled  against  the  Western  farm  mortgage  after 
the  panic  of  1893,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  proper  investi- 
gation of  the  properties  was  impossible.  If  you  are  "on 
the  ground,"  or  can  buy  through  established  and  conserva- 
tive dealers  whose  honesty  is  above  suspicion,  you  need 
not  hesitate.  They  should  be  bought  "for  revenue  only," 
and  to  hold  to  maturity,  as  the  market  does  not  fluctuate 
to  any  extent  except  in  disaster. 

108. — Massachusetts.  Q.  Owing  to  the  market 
cx>nditions,  my  town  is  selling  an  issue  of  general  bonds  to 
give  4 J  per  cent.  These  bonds  have  never  sold  below  a 
4  per  cent,  basis  before.  I  have  never  bought  corporation 
bonds.  Do  you  think  I  might  get  some  profit  out  of  buy- 
ing these  bonds  at  4 J  per  cent.? 

A.  Since,  from  your  slight  description,  we  judge  that 
the  issue  is  part  of  a  large  general  issue,  and  has  some 
market  locally,  you  might  make  about  ro  per  cent,  by 
buying  in  the  present  depression,  and  selling  if  the  normal 
conditions  return  with  normal  times.  It  is  an  extremely 
conservative  investment,  and  in  line  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  your  state.  Of  course  when  the  time  comes,  you 
will  probably  want  to  keep  your  bonds,  rather  than  sell 
them,  because  you  won't  be  able  to  reinvest  the  funds  to 
any  great  advantage.     However,  that  is  your  affair. 

io(). — Toronto.  Q.  I  wrote  to  my  banker  in  New 
York  asking  for  infonnation  about  a  "gilt-edge"  investment 
to  yield  6  j)er  cent.  He  wrote  back,  ofi'ering  me,  as  "gill- 
edge,"  the  lx)n(ls  of  an  industrial  company  in  an  unde- 
veloped state  in  the  West,  with  a  bonus  of  50  per  cent,  in 
stock.     Is  that    "gilt-edge"? 

A.  We  advise  you  to  change  your  banker  as  quickly 
as  possible.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  stock  l)onu<e<. 
particularly  at  a  time  like  this,  when  ever\-  business-like 
investor  seeks  to  share  in  equities,  as  well  as  mortgage 
.security,  but  the  lx)nds  described  in  your  circular  letter 
arc  not  even  fair  si)eculative  bonds.  They  Kx)k,  from 
this  distance,  like  an  outright  gamble.  To  call  them 
"gilt-eilge"  is  to  betray  your  confidence. 

TTo. — Savings  Bank.  Q.  Does  the  law  allow  a  Con- 
ne«  ticut  .Savings  Bank  to  buy  the  consolidated  Ijonds  of 
.\tlantic  Coa-st  Line,  since  it  has  ceased  cash  dividends? 

,1.  Consult  the  Suj)erintendent  of  Banks.  The  law 
docs  not  specify  "cash"  dividends,  but  the  point  is  cleady 
a  case  calling  for  a  ruling  by  the  Attorney-General.  In 
New  York  a  similar  (|uestion  concerning  Missouri  Pacific 
has  already  been  referred  to  the  Banking  Department 
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X17E  OFFER  the  serrice  of  this  dcpirtmtnt  without  charge  to 

T  y    our  readers  who  drsine  informaiioQ  in  reji^ard  to  investment  or 

on  anj  financial  iiihject*  Vndcr  this  head  wc  will  print  the  inaounos 

menrsof  6 na nclaJ  jnitiCutiqni  offering  reli a bk  investment  accuritici, 

Addrm,  Rtaders*  Servicep  Titt  World's  Work,  New  York  City, 


It  Is  Time  To  Buy  Bonds 

Good  bonds  now  offer  to  Investors  the  opportunity  of  a  life-time,  even 
though  it  is  practically  impossible  to  buy  at  the  extreme  tow  levels. 

Allowing:  for  this  fact,  and  based  upon  our  many  years*  experience  as  In- 
vestment Bankers,  it  is  our  opinion  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  bonds, 
provided  purchasers  are  restricted  to  the  issues  of  properties  which  have 
always  l^een  and  still  are  under  the  supervision  and  management  of  conserv- 
ative men. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  Special  Bond  Circular  entitled 
"  Investment  Opportunities/'  in  wbJcb  we  review  the  existing  situation  in  the 
financial  and  business  worlds,  and  upon  which  we  base  a  careful  judgment  of 
the  probable  future  course  of  the  bond  market. 

This  circular  contains  tables  showing  the  recovery  in  the  prices  of  bonds 
six  months  and  one  year  after  the  panics  of  1864,  1S93  and  1903,  and  the 
high  prices  at  which  35  well-known  railroad  bonds  sold  in  1907  and  1906,  and  the 
low  prices  of  1907.  A  copy  of  this  circular  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eveo^ 
person  with  surplus  money. 

Write  for  Bond  Circular  No,  33 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankertt 

William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York. 

Members  New  York  Stock  £:ichAnf  e. 


H  ^w  mm  not  Bari^ad  idtk  jcur  pKieuT  bvwtiuctita  TluJLudciv'  Servk*  wiQ  neommoid  ttUtM^  hkVMmieat  bou«e« 


FINANCE 


The  Financial  Soundness 
oi  Great  Railroads 

32 -page  booklet  p<^tpaid  on  applicaticm 


A  comprehensive  review  of  the  remarkable  growth  in 
property  values  and  earning  power  since  1897  of  the  prin- 
cipal Railroads— and  the  factors  contributing  to  this  growth. 

Text  includes  analyses  for  10  years  of  10  important 
Railroads — illustrated  by  tables  and  diagrams. 

The  booklet  is  intended  to  prove  that,  notwithstanding 
present  low  prices,  seasoned  Railroad  Bonds  are  intrinsically 
safer  and  more  attractive  than  ever  before  as  a  perma- 
nent form  of  investment- 

Aik  Jar  Bottle!  F-f  L       Pieaie  state 
if    offerings     of    Bon<l$    are    desired. 


N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO. 

Bankers  and  Dealers  in  Bonds 

llce«tve  deposits  ol  fmids  awaittno  Invcstmcni 


NEW  YORK 

49  W«1L  Str«l 


PHILADELPHIA 
l429Ch«itaulStnd 


CHICAGO 
152  Mcmro«  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  Califoima  Street 


No   Better   or  Safer 
InvestmenU  Thati 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  FARM  LOANS 

Net  You  5%  to  6% 

We  collect  and  rcmii  iriCer««t  to  yoy.  W«  mmke 
pef«orL»l  examinationi  pf  Landi,  Lo>ni  averovB 
ii.OOO  lo  $3,500  an  improved  quarter  fectioot  ot 
L»^d^     Never    Kad     ■    fDrecloBure. 

W«    i>mf    B%    as^ual   tnt<re»t 

oa    BIX    montbi*    time    dejMiiits 

HVrtte  m  fot  our  tiffcrings,    H€fenriceM  furnhhtd. 

The  National  Citizens  Bank 

Lake  Bcintoiif  Minn. 


INVESTMENT 
ADVERTISING 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  The 
World's  Work  pays  advertisers  oier- 
ing  sound  investments  — the  magazine 
carries  no  other  kind.  We  shall  be  glad 
tc  send  any  financial  advertiser  proof 
of  results  secured   by  others.     Address 

The  World's  Work 


Imi  wfttiog  to  Ad¥«rt]«er»  pl«Mc 


Trk  Woald'i  Woa£ 


iC 


FINANCE 


181  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO 


Pleafi«  s«ad  Circular 

H&.  616  tome 

At  the  above 

Address . 


DO 
YOU 
WANT 
SAFETY 


for  your    principal   and    at   the  same 
time   a  fair   interest   return? 

We  offer  $500  bonds  secured  by 
first  mortgage  on  this  modern,  fire- 
proof building  in  the  business  center 
of  Chicago.  This  building  is  leased 
to  the  City  ot  Chicago  until  Decern* 
her  I,  191 1,  at  an  annual  rental  of 
JI»8,ooo  and  is  occupied  by  its 
Municipal  Courts,  The  lease  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Trustee  for 
the  bondholders,  and  the  entire 
rental  is  actually  paid  monthly  to 
t  he  Trustee ,  to  be  a  p  plied  in 
paying  operating  ejcpenses,  taxes, 
and  the  maturing  principal  and 
interest  of  these  bonds.  Abeady 
one*tenth  of  the  issue,  $35,0001  has 
been     paid    off    from    these    rentals. 

These  bonds  will  net  5^  per  rent 

Cut  off  the  coupon  and  .nail  it 
to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  full 
information. 


PeabodjtHougliteling  &Co< 

181  La  Salle  Stn^ct,  Chicago 
EMtatiUhed  1805 


H1CA60  MOinclPAL  COURT  BmLDIlfG 


In  writiflg  to  id^crtiMrt  pleiic  nscntion  Th»  Wokuj'i  Wphc 


FINANCE 


First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds 

Entire  Safety  Hi^h  Yield 

Railroad  bonds  entirely  secure  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  may 
to-day  be  purchased  at  prices  affording  the  investor  a  rate  of  income 
hitherto  derived  only  from  securities  of  a  speculative  nature. 

While  the  mortgage  securing  the  bonds  usually  limits  the  issuance  to 
actual  cost  of  construction  or  improvement  authorized,  the  tangible 
security  behind  the  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  many  railroads  is  from  two 
to  five  times  the  amount  of  bonds  issued,  the  additional  improvement 
funds  having  been  obtained  from  earnings  or  through  the  sale  of  stock 
or  other  securities. 

Selected  First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds  are  the  safest  form  of 
investment  commensurate  with  reasonable  interest  returns. 

Prices  have  advanced  materially  during  the  past  two  months. 

Write  us  for  descriptive  circulars  or  concerning  any  investments  you  contcmptatc  making. 

FISK  &  ROBINSON 

BANKERS 

135  Adams  Street,  Chiujo.        35  Cedaf  Street,  New  York  28  SUte  street.  Boston 


Investments 


10  yield 

6% 

We  offer 

First  Mortgage 

Guaranteed  Water 

Power  Bonds 

Secured  upon  property  costing  more 
than  25%  above  Bond  Iwuc.  Future 
earnings  assured  by  contracts, 

Wiitefor  Circular  60  A. 
We  are  prepared,  upon  request*  to 
(umish   information   cooceming    your 
present  holdings  of  securibes,  or  will 
assist  b  the  selection  of  investments^ 


A.B.Leach&Co. 


A  SAFE  mVESTMENT 
RETURIIIII6  A  HIGH  YIELD 
FOR  A  SHORT  TIME 

We  are  offering  a  limited  num- 
ber of  Terminal  Notes  secured  by 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  guaran- 
teed by  two  important  Railroads 
at  a  price 

To  Yieia  XH  Per  Cent 


specif  Qr&tlar  N^.  N  9  upttn  ap^katioa 


POTTER.  CHOATE  &  PREWTICE 

Mimbcj-s  N,  Y,  Stock  KxcJunee 

BANKERS 
Hanover  Bank  EMg«,  !few  York 


Id  wntinf  t9  Adfucben  piMve  tuanSoB  Ikft  Wdauo^  Wbu 


this  is  considered  an  important  'detail  and  safety 
of  operator  and  car  is  given  equal  consideration. 

A  leading  feature  is  the  automatic  spark  retarder,  by  means  of  which 
engaging  the  starting  crank  positively  retards  the  spark,  thus  removing  all  danger 
from  premature  ignition. 

As  to  safety  of  the  car,  there  is  no  greater  source  of  trouble  than  loosened 
bolts  or  nuts. 

In  the  Rambler  this  Is  prevented  by  the  use  of  Rambler  lock  nuts  that 
positively  cannot  come  loose,  or  by  castellated  nuts  locked  in  place  by  cotter  pins. 

These  are  in  themselves  but  small  things,  but  it  is  such  attention  to  little 
thmgs  that  makes  the  Rambler 

The    Car   of   Steady    Service 

Our  catalog  tells  the  story.    Write  for  it  t"day  or  see  our  nearest  representative, 

Thomas   B,  Jeffery  &   Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin. 

Branches  and  Dittributing  Ag«ndet: 

,  Milwaukee.  Boiton.  PhilB4vlphia.  S«&  Fruiciico. 
R«^p^«#eatalirei  m  all  Ifttdins  cUi**- 

Model  34.A, 

Seleclive 
Trantmitiion, 
Shaft  Drive, 

$2,250. 


n$e  Uteit  booki  on  travel  and  biography  may  be  oblauied  tbrough  the  Rfiidtr:?*  Ser?  ce 


AUTOMOBILES 


KNOX 


All  Cooled  or  Water  Cooled  CARS  are 
the    automobiles    of     to-day*     KNOX 
ijT>fniling  and  well  known  reliability    com- 
bined with   all   the  most   modern   features 
known   in  automobile  construction  make 
t  T  tjynn  these      cars     the      most     desirable     that 

have    ever    been     offered     to     automobile     users     or     prospective    buyers. 
Maximum  quality  Luxurious  and  attractive  Mintnnum  up-k«ep 


Actual   performance   and   accessibiilty 
at  medium  price 


Knox  Automobile    Company 

Springfield,  Mass* 


FOR  every  dollar  invested,  including  pur- 
chase price  and  maintenance,  there  are 
two  to  three  times  as  many  miles  of 
mctuaJ  service  in  a  Single  Cylinder  Caditlac 
as  in  any  other  motor  can 

This  is  not  an  empty  claim.  It  Is  a  fact 
borne  out  by  the  experiences  of  16,000  users 
all  over  the  world*  Many  of  these  have 
owned  their  Cadillacs  for  five  years,  have 
driven  their  cars  60,000  miles  or  more  and 
are  still  using  them. 

No  Cadillac,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever 
been  discarded  because  worn  out  or  unfit  for 
further  service.    H  you  want  to  know 

The  Truth   about  th«  Aatomobil* 

and  What  it  Coiti  to  Maiutatn  On« 

■«nd  lor  Quf  Bcmk^tt  No  ^t  contAtnlne  th«  j«»<rrii 
affidavit*  of  A  lAt^c  number  of  tt«r»  »ht»*mE  mn 
A ver^ee  expense  for  wpilrs  !o  cnn  of  l*«  than  50 
c*iiEs  per  wtek  and  AVerajfInf  more  thii,n  18  tniles  p«r 
fAlton  of  fiiollne  under  ah  road  condltfons — muil. 
■and,  £now»  hi  Its.  mounlAJns. 

The  Single  Cy Under  CAdMlAC  trivels  Any  roAd 
thii  \i  nql  entirely  Impassable  and  H  capable  of  |» 
Dll«&  per  hour. 

It  is  futfy  dtscrlb«d  in  C.uioit  T  >i  Malted  oa 
request, 

fftrtt  ttitlltdt  r*ir  D<nh  Oti   Ltmff,  TjH  Lmmp  *m4  B*r^, 

CM»IL1AC  M«TOi  at  COm  Ehdi^lt  Micft. 
H^mktr  4'  if*  A*  /t* 


The  RcaJcxV  ScTTice  viU  gUdlj  fumish   information  rcgmrdtug  foreign  tr«vd 


1 
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^ 

THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 

1 

IgLBS 


I  ti  depend  em  Travel  en 
aud  Toorbt  Aj;;?nt& 
bcfnre  mikinj;  jtrtunge* 
menu    ior    Tours     to 

ENGLAND 

HOLLAND 

GERMANY 

SWITZERLAND 

Ot  anr  pari  of 

EUROPE 

AT>-  inviEi^d  M  critnmimicate  with   the 

(jciU'i.iil  Arntr:c.iri[  Pa<i«cncri:r  AETrncv  nf  the 

NETHERLAND  STATE  RAILWAYS 
FLUSHING  ROYAL  WAIL  ROUTE. 

"RUNDREISE    TICKETS'^ 

CUCP14A  COWSINATTOH    TICKZTH  A&Ut^KD 

C0KTINO4T  Of  EtTKOPV: 

"the   CnifAT   ICONEV-SAVmG  ststcm" 

ThfCfygh  TickrW  from  LoFict^q  la  CudlliirnUl  I'uJnth 


Completa  European  Information 
and  Booking  Bureau 

Gul.lt  Soolis  M»f.^f  H'  tcl 
rruia^  K.  K.  and  S.S. 
Time  Tabbn,  ^mi  ^Hn- 
fbtmitlaii  fUmlslved  fret, 

C.  BAKKER 

407-401  Imadvin  N.  T. 


SE^ 


The   second   volume  in  our 

Large  Print  Library 

*'Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me 
Long/*  by  Charles  Reade, 
with  all  its  charm  and  unfail- 
ing humor,  is  now  ready  in 
this  very  legible  edition* 

The  buckram  binding  with  label  which 
won*t  come  off,  is  uniform  with  the  first 
of  the  series,  ''Wuthering  Heights"; 
but  there  arc  several  notable  improve- 
ments  in  lining  and  title-page  decora- 
tionsi  and  in  the  paper. 


The  beit  edition  for  thoi« 
wbo  v&lue  their  tight, 

tl.SO  cloth 

\2.SG  deep  *r«etk  orminedt  lislf-leAthcr 
TOO  fuU  t*nM.ioe  Morocco 


tIJ 

|2.! 

hi 


DouBLEDAX  Page  &Ca  New  York. 


There's  twice  the  pleasure  in 
the  journey,  and  twice  the 
pleasure  afterward^if  you 

KODAK 

And  anybody  can  make  good  pic^ 
tures.  It's  simple  from  start  to 
finish  by  the  Kodak  system.  Press 
the  button — do  the  rest — or  leave 
it  to  another — just  as  you  please. 
Kodak  means  photography  with  the 
bother  left  out. 

Kodaks,  $5  to  $100 


C&taiag^  tree 
at  th^  dealers 
tyr  ty  rnafi 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO, 
Rochester,  N.  Y, 

The  Koi^M  City 


The  lateit  bookt  on  travd  and  bmgriphf  mij  be  obciined  diiougb  tht  ReidaV  Scrrice 


.  -  th'5  departnu'nt  will  b<  indtidcfli  u.  iKc  ihuiys  that  ltd  in  ^lic  iiiDdlimi;  auti  c^trni  ot  butincis  in 
Lhe  alfitt.    inie  Bufine^K  Helps  Departnient  will  BUdly  (umiah  deT3,iicd  inforjuatioc  about  »ay  of  ^he 
de\^[ctf^  ndlT^ertiAed  or  rm  arty  subjeci  ritUtia}:  to  business  mct}ii!>4s  ^nd  fnanazeitient^     Thtt 
aen-icp  is  free.      AHHrcsa 
BLisJn^Bfi    hrtp4  nrpt..    t>QublcdHv.  Pa^e  &  Co..   f.l3  Bast    161ti    Street,  N.  Y. 


A^.^^efj^rjV^C^     vd-r 


Any  business  man  who  has  ever  hesi- 
tated to  write  to  a  particular  customer 
on  his  common,  every-day  paper  has 
recognized  the  subtle  appeal  of  really 
good  stationery.  StrathmoreParchment 
is  good  enough  for  that  very  particular 
customer  and  not  a  bit  too  good  for  those 
you  ought  to  be  more  particular  about. 

@ltratl)more  Qartl)ment 

is  made  in  a  variety  of  finishes  and  weights  and  m  several  colorv 
ali  of  which  your  printer  or  lithographer  wtii  be  glad  to  show 
you  or  which  may  be  had  by  writing  to  us.  When  you  see  the 
paper  itself,  you  nnll  appreciate  how  admirably  fit  Stralhmore 
Parchment  is  to  carry  the  message  of  a  good  business  house* 

STRATHMORE  DRAWING  PAPERS  AND 
BOARDS  are  used  by  leading  artists  and  architecti  the 
country  over.  There  are  twenty  different  kinds  (indudmg 
the  Dew  Strathmore  Water-Cobr  Paper)  for  pen*  pencil,  bruf  h 
or  crayon.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  book. 
MmiNEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY,  MjmNEAGUE,  MASS.,  V.SJl. 


Gcing  ibroad  P     Rotttct,  time  tahhh  and  sU  H>rU  of  mf ormation  tbrougb  the  Reidert'  Semoe 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


A  lost  sale  that  revo- 
lutionized a  business 


That  is  the  title  of  a  little  book- 
let we  have  published. 

A  very  little  booklet  that  can 
be  read  in  3  minutes,  but  it  has 
given  scores  of  business  men  an 
entirely  new  point  of  view  of  the 
sales  methods  and  possibilities  of 
their  business. 

We  will  gladly  send  it  postpaid 
to  any  official  or  department  head 
of  any  business  concern. 


Library     Bureau    Accountants 

Organization     engineers  —  Business     economists 

530   Atlantic   aT.,    Boston,   Mass. 


In  writing  to  adyertitert  pleaae  mgntion  Thb  World's  Work 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


There  is  a  very  perceptible  difference  be- 
tween the  lectional  book-ease  of  doubtfut 
identity  and  the  '*Elascic"  Book-CMe  so 
universally  known  at  the  BloW^^roiekc 

When  you  buy  a  Slofet-'Wtrwtelte  *^ Elastic" 
Book-Caae,  yoa  have  the  strongest  possible 
assurance  of  protection  on  future  purchases, 
always  a  very  importaiit  atipuUtion  m  the 
cons  1  deration  of  furniture  constructed  on  the 
unit  idea  as  originated  by  us. 

dlMBbWn«r>J<fc4(^  have  ample  capital, 
lon^  experience  and  the  largest  and  the  best 
equipped  factory  in  the  world  to  offer  ^u 
as  guarantee  on  future  aa  well  as  immediate 
purchases. 
Besides  this  protection,  the  best  dealen  in  the  country  carry  in  atock  BbN^rvtekt  ^'Etaa- 
tic"  Book-Casca  m  preference  to  any  other,  so  that  you  have  their  guarantee  as  well  as  ourt* 
Stok^rtlelte" Elastic"  Book-Case^i  arc  graded  in  mze^  to  take  any  edition  of  book* 
published,  and  in  lengths  to  lit  most  any  space.  C  It  is  the  only  book-caae  n^ade  in  el^hl 
different  finishes  of  quartered  oak  and  mahogany,  dull  and  pollshp  and  in  three  distinct 
types — Standard.  Mission  and  Ideal*     C  Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1500  agenti. 

Where  not  represented  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid.     Write  for  catalogue*  J -108 


Shi  9lobc^Vcrt>icUe  ^o. 


UlNCilSNATI 


BliNCfl  ST<li£S  i  Nt«  Url.  38(^^82  BE«ai»i;  cor.  Wkli* 
Cbic^.  224^228  Wwkuk  Av*.     kf«9»,  Um  fadttit  Si, 


rmAIRSNOSAKSfLfflLLINGPATO 


SUCTIOM  OFTKIS   PEK  C^ 


BE  CAREFUL  s^HS 

old  muzzle  loaders  1    (The  obsolete  kind  that  yuu  disjoini  and  squirt  Ink  in  to  fill.)     Get  the  pen  that  fills  by  suction  o( 
the  Pen  Cap  without  opening,  THeRE  II  ONLY  ONE.   BLAIR^S  NO!AK  SELP^FILLINO,  Dthera  bavcdcciyint  Rubber  s-ctt 

or  (nslcte  fncchAnlstn.     Blulr'i  N<»Hk    hold  76  drops,  ot  Int.    Others  hold  onlf  15  r?  2S.    The  Jnl  Sift-Gujird  prevents  letltPi  ov 
«rie  rioter  part  or  spHttlnf  of  the  c»p*    The  spHr  feed  Insures  i  iteidy  flow  of  Ink.    The  Adiusfible  Cip  Clip  prevents  roMine  or  lou 
of  the  pro*   Ttie  Inconvenient  tad  Itiky  a^sttw  pen-stctioti  ind  K^a<i*L  and  rubber  tiller  ■hDUihed,    Pricei  vUh  Nov  I  Gold  Pea  $2.00 : 
2.  $.250  \  3.  %3.Q0  ;  4«  $4,00  ;  5*  %^.O0.    Insured  miU  Be,  more.    Motfle  Joflders  tl  hilf  prkc  to  cLoie  out. 
BLAIR'S  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  t  John  5t,,  K  V,,  Suite  ISl.     Get  AfftiOCf.  EtubUshcd   IS85. 


Sectional 
Bookcases 

The  LundjttTom  Section*!  Bonkc»sci 
are    nnade   l&r   ard   universjllj  umd 
in    the    finf'st     bcrnies    uid     tifficct 
tkroiighuut  the  coi^ntryt 

Artistic   appears ncei  folidjcjr  dT  cuo- 
itruction,  with  lalefl  practical  improve- 
mrnts     tomb  me     to    mikp     thrm     the 
l^jidmg  Sectional  Bookca«ei,     Rig:td  aoh- 
omy,   accuired    hy    Ihr    rnxnufacture   of  m. 
single     produtt    in     largt     quaDtities,     com- 
bined  wilh   t<ur   modern    tnelhodi    cil    ftrllmg 
direct  to  the  user,  rnahk  us  ro  offer  a  fiupcnor 
articlt  at  a  con&idcrablr  saving  of  cost  to  the  purchas^f . 

On  Approval  $|00  per  Section 
Freight  Paid     *^  and  Up 

'  *^riiri  for  i?iir  Ifiti'Mt  rninlac  No..!!^,  k.  which  wc  illustrate  the  different  rradta  frpin  oeadif 
IfinbhrdKrvitd  Oak  tQ  the  highly  pulifihcd  Solid  Mahosr^ny  caKvlor  die  mfire  eUbofate  ItbmriA^ 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFO,  COMPANY,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


S»TC  lime  in  your  office  wwkl    The  Reado^*  Senricc  wiU  icU  jou  of  Ihc  latest  d€?kei 


z. 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


I 


The  typewriter   user   always   expects   more  and  better 
service   from    the 

Remington    Typewriter 


than  from  any  other  writing  machine-     He  has  reason  to 
a  right  to,  and  we  want  him  to. 


Remington   Typewriter  Company 

(InmrporiTKi) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


Save  time  in  you  office  work.     The  Rcadert'  Scrrkc  will  gnt  jou  iofonnAtioD  ibout  the  latest  devKci 


1 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


The 

Rotary 

Neostyle 


turns  out 

Neat,  Clear 
Copies 

It  the  rate  of  60  or  more  a  minute. 

It  is  the  most  satbfactory,  rapid 
mnd  economical  method  of  duplicating 
hand  or  typewriting* 

One  copy  is  written  on  the  type- 
writer or  by  hand  like  an  ordin^iry  letter 
except  on  specmlly  prepared  paper. 

This  stencil  is  put  on  the  Neostyle 
which  prints  as  many  copies ^  all  exact 
duplicates  of  your  original,  as  you  wish. 

The  work  is  merely  turning  the 
crank  and  feeding  the  paper — the  Neo- 
style prints,  counts  and  dischirges  the 
copies  automatically  at  the  rate  ot  60 
to  100  a  minute^  without  fusa  and 
without  delay. 

Will  you  give  us  your  address  on  ■ 
e  can  tend  our  booklet? 


postal : 


Neostyle  Co. 


30  Reade  St,,  N«w  York 

109  FraukllD  St.*  Boston 
219  RaDdol^h  StM  Cblcatfo 


^^Qnestioiiri 


•»ric« 


JAmrffL 

areViy 


^^ 


^^ 


Do  Ihe  ai- 

ing  devices' 
m  your  of- 
,  fice  make  you 
J  money  —  are 
^  they  a  saving  in-^ 
5tead  of  an  ex- 
pense?    If  not  you  I 
need  this  book. 

It  conlaifis  valuable  in- 
forniation  on  \  enicai  Let- 
ter FiJing,  Invoice  Filing, 
Document  Filing,  Catidog 
'  F  iling,  Salesman  Rouiing^ 
f  A  utomatic    Follow  -up 
I  and  many  other  sub- 
[  JL'CU  eveiy  business 
man  should 


be  f:ixDii- 
ia  r 
uith 


SHAW-WALKEf 

MU3HEOON   MICH 


AaH   vm   for 

it  oi»  rovr 

letter*  h«ftd 
TO  DAT 
You  It  c«i 

Lit  t»x 

I  return 


A  CWsified  List  of  Business  Helps 

jlv^r/  and  cottttftk-Ht  ffrrm.  lAf  iittmti  ff/tkt  wnAAer  s  '  -  ?  ;' 
fssftUml  n£Scif  npf^ltatftts.  The  Bnsmfsi  Hti^i  I>^f^r:m^fi 
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Elliott  Addrtaaing  Machine  Co., 

97  Pu rebate  St. ,  Bofton,  Mui* 

* 

Knickerbc>clter  Audit  Co.,        45  Willianfi  St..  N.  V. 

LIKI?^B    LEAP    BOflK^ 
Sieber  Sc  Truaael] ,  4000  Laclede  Ave. ,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
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S*Tt  tifpc  in  jour  office  vgf  k.     The  Keidert*  3ertice  wiH  giire  jou  jofonnatioo  about  tlie  latert  dmoe* 


BUSINESS    H  ELPS 


D 


Your    stationery    is    an 

advertisement.  You  pay  extra  for  many 
things  in  advertising  your  business  to 
the  eye.  Pause  a  moment  and  think  in 
how  many  ways  you  spend  more  than 
seems  necessary,  just  to  make  the  pleas- 
ing impression.  You  will  probably  agree 
that  you  get  the  finest  effects  for  the  least 
outlay  by  the  extra  trifle  that  is  put  into 


The  standard  paper  for  business  stationery 


mM  GmG^Fsmiii^i  mm 


"Look  for  the  Heater  Mark" 


Whatever  makes  the  right  impression 
is  necessary.  There  are  other  instances 
than  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Kentucky 
Brigadier  in  which  "a  little  too  much  is 
just  about  enough." 

That  it  pays  always  to  use  Old  Hampshire  Bond  for  com- 
mercial stationery  is  the  testimony  of  prudent  business  men. 
Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your  printer  show  you  the 
Old  Hampshire  Bond  Book  of  Specimens,  or  better  still, 
write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of 
letterheads  and  other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed 
and  engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of  Old 
Hampshire  Bond.    Please  write  on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire    Paper    Company 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South     Hadley     Falls,     Massachusetts 


If  you  with  to  purchase  live  stock,  write  to  the  Readers'  Servioe 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


.1 


Our  Specialty  is  Selling 
^^'REAL  ESTATE—^ 

No  matter  where  it  is  located— North,  South,  East  or  W'est— in  city 
or  country — we  can  sell  it  for  you  at  the  best  possible  terras.  If  you  have 
a  farm,  a  ranch,  timber  land,  mining,  oil  or  gas  lanrls,  city  realty*  a  sum- 
mer home  in  mountains  or  at  seashore,  or  any  kind  of  realty  to  offer, 
let  us  find  a  purchaser  for  you.    WTiat  kind  of  realty  have  you  to  offer? 


mOTETiTJ^ 


OF  ALL  iLlffl>S 
SOLDBOl/GHT 


On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wish  to  buy  a  home  in  the  North  or  an 
(jrange  grove  in  California,  we  have  on  our  lists  properties  that  will  surely 
interest  you.  Our  wide  knowledge  of  values  m  all  parts  of  the  I'nited 
States  enables  us  to  buy  property  of  any  kind  at  a  big  saving  to  ffou. 
Our  commissions  are  reasonable — our  services  invaluable* 

Wt  <wili  gUdly  suppiyf  deUiled  informAtion  to  anyone  interested  in  buying  orsellmg  resit y  of 
Any  description^  BlMnks  for  baying  or  selling  property  m^y  be  h^d  on  MppUcdiion  to  this 
office*    Send  for  a  compltmentdry  copy  of  our  ^glu^ble  hmk  of  listed  property  a.nd  terms* 

FIDELITY  'REA.LTy  S^^/fVlCATE 


14^53   Kqmteihle  'Muildmg,   "Baltimore,  Md.  \ 


I 


CRYSTAL 


SUGAR 


5'>  Sealed  Boxes  Onjyl  •  BesfSuiirfyf/fdaptfC^ee/'  By  Grocers  tverywheiel 


BY  GEORGE  DYRE  ELDRIDGE 

In  the  Potter's  House 

A  NOVEL  of  natural  human  passions  in  apHmtuve 
^**'  community,  marked  chiefly  by  the  dramatic 
clashes  of  three  men  of  different  temperament,  all  of 
whom  love  the  same  woman.     $1,50, 

DouBLEDAY,  Page  &  Co.,    1 33  East  1 6th  St.,  New  York  City 


In  wTitiag  to  jdreiti^n  plcaie  mention  Tme  World  *s  Woki: 


bGilding  helps 


MiiiiMiiiH 


a^r^^.^  ^^ 


f^is^mi-rmmim^-- 


EADERSareinvln-d 
■  TO  apply  lo  ilin  de- 
paftJneni  tor  building 
imornution  and  advice 
We  will  gladly  sust^e&t 
material}  and  eouipmenr 
for  city  rtsidcRCts, 
cmintry  homca  and  fac- 
laries.  and  pul  readers 
in  comnruTiicadon  wilh 
r If  1  iablc  dealer!^  Ad- 
dress JCtitdrrt'  S<Ti*tt-f, 
iHE  Wound's  Woi^k 


j-as-co 

Ready  Roofing 

Ten  thousand  miles  of 
Gen-as  -co  (32  inches  wide) 
were  used  in  1907 — more 
than  any  other  ready  roof- 
ing. There  must  be  good 
reasons. 

Ask  any  wideawake  dealer  forGcn-as'-co  Ready  Roofing-. 
Don't  take  a  substitute. 

Write  for  The  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY 


Largest    producers    Qf   Asphalt,   and   largest 
manufacturers  of  ready  roofing  in  the  world* 


New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


Ak  70U  tblnkiii^  of  buikltaf  ?    The  Readen'  Serrice  cma  gfte  you  hdpful  sugeectioDt 


^1 


BUILDING     HELPS 


Hot  Water 

You 

Don't  Have  to 

Wait  For 

When  you  want  hot 
water  for  the  morning 
lub — for  shaving— hot 
water  in  the  kitchen — 
iri  the  laundry  ^ — and 
plenty  of  it  —  you 
simply  turn  the  faucet 
— just  as  easy  as  touch- 
ing a  bell- button.  No 
fires  to  light  —  nothing 
to  wait  for  ^  but  hot 
water  in  ten  seconds  if 
you  have  a 

RUUD 

Automatic 

Water 
Heater 

Controlled  from  any 
hot  water  faucet  in  the 
house.  Starts  itself — 
checks  itself  aul&Jnat- 
icalit/—the  most  won- 
derful water  heater 
ever  invented*  Least 
fuel  expense*  Clean 
and  simple.  Elasy  to 
attach  in  your  base- 
ment to  the  pipe  already 
installed.  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  names 
of  people  in  your  town 
who  use  the  Ruud* 

RUUD  MFG.  CO.. 

Dtpt.  H. 

Pittsburgh,  U.S.A. 

(Brancbei  every  where) 


How^'HighStandard" 
Paint  Saves  Painter's  Time 

You  caD*t  fi^ira  that  ihr E^mnch  White  L«ftd, 
and  ihat^much  Lln^ccd-OiU  make  m  r«UcHi 
<j£  paint.    You'vft  ffOC  t*^  fiSTUre-lH  the  Fmiotr 

Aftd  a  jE-fltA^  Patnter^a  time  Is  worth  from  4i0c  to?!to 
or  more  an  hour. 

Nowp  the  Fainter  mlxen  by-rBle-ot-thuinb,,  l>r 
fudrmenf.hy  jrw^ji-tie  ihifti  and  he  thulfmi  until  he 
tAfnks  It's  right— but  ho  GeveriteUlwo  batches  i^i**^ 
alike— 

Apd  be  mixes  by  kaftd—t!ha.t*M  ziecessarflT  fttm-^ 
aad  P&inters'  iimf  you  know,  soon  c€^itnt$-itp  in  o^j/— 

And  /iaml-mixinf£  atTi'i  be  th&rQujsh—Cam't  tbpt^ 
OuEhly  combine  ihQ  pixmrnt  and  pj/-^ 

Thrre'll  b«  flropa  of  oii  and  p&rticles  Qipi^m^iU 
that  haven't  uniitd. 

The  result  Is  a  mbchire  tbftt  wont  iswr*  rirbt 
tmdrr  ihf  brtish^Txinm  krar^  bcrt  and  iiekt  tijere— 
It  takes  the  Faltitirr  Ifns^r  to  puf^iTm  ikat  kizHl 
of  palrit— Moffl  P:iiiiter*a  ffme  for  t*^^  to  Pay  for— 

HEgli^piiced   PiunlerVtlme  that  you  caq  j^tvit  bf 

URltlff 


/n  A patnt that's  all-ready  for-the-bfush— It  ft  jfi^flwflirf 
by  spoclal  palnt-erimlin(r  tnftchlnery. 

Ground  and  re cmuod— first  the  dry  pieracata— 
then  in  o//— then  in  mt?rt  oWr- 

Untlt  nH  the  palat  plgrnieTlt  U  tboKTOfirbty  com- 
bined with  the  oM-UntU  ertfry  mtnttfi  drAip  oi  the 
liquid  holdi  In  soltitfon  Its  share  of  A^iit^piffmcat 
— And  tfmt's  the  best  pnlnt. 

rA*^^  kind  of  paint-  Hi£h  Stand ard"PAtet—*«wJb 
ri  e:h  t  —  "  ru  ns  "  s*Hi  *ofh  -anA-fven  — '  'sprands  "  better— 
covers  morf  sur fate— t&ka  lesft  Painter's  time  to 
put  it  on— And  you  get  a  better  palntin^-job. 

And  "Hlifh  Standard"  Paint  iiuts  from  five  to  six 
years  or  more— That's  two  to  ftmr  year»  tod^vr 
thanariy  cheap  tialnt  will  last. 

There's  «  Hlfirb  Standard"  PaEat.  Bnamet  ubd 
Vamlfih  for  every  purpose— Oa  everr  cam  thertt**  A 
''Little  Blue  na.fi:'*— your  protection* 

Wrfte  for  our  frei^  Booklet— "^AttrWJthrw  HoiDM^ 
*ud  How  to  Make  Tht?[u.'* 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

Fal  □  t  m  ake  rs- Vamf  abmakera 
4S0.4SB  E,  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O^m 

Kew  Votlc  Chlca^ra  Kansas  Cltr 


The  Kcidert'  Service  f^vtt  informatioa  about  Rtd  Estolie 
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BUILDING     HELPS 


Running  Water  in  Your  Home 

You  can  add  as  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  other  rooms 
in  your  home  as  you  can  in  the  kitchen,  by  having  a  supply  of  running 
water  always  available,  day  and  night 

Whether  your  home  is  in  the  country,  in  a  village,  a  town  or  a  city— 
anywhere— where  there  is  no  waterworks,  you  can  have  running  water  in 
any  rcx>m^kitchen,  bathroom^  bedroom,  laundry— at  little  cost. 

You  can  have  running  water  under  high  pressure  for  your  lawns,  flowc  r 
beds,  gardens  or  barns— without  unsightly  storage  tanks  or  complicated 
machinery. 

The  Kewanee  System  of  Water  Supply 

will  Eave  innumerable  steps  in  houaework^  and  enable  you  to  have  your  home  hygienic 
and  sanitary  as  well  as  convenient  and  comfortable. 

It  will  give  you  the  same  service  that  a  city  water  supply  gives  at  less  expense 
^for  you  have  no  water  tax  to  pay. 

Every  Kewanee  Syatem  13   eold  under  a  fruarantee  of  absolute  satis-      y*' 
faction.    You  take  no  risk.     We  guarantee  satisfactory  service.  ^X     v/micrTo™ 

Write  today  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue  ahowing  how  oasy     ^o^     C»..  !»■»«»  U. 
it  ia  f or  you  to  nave  thi3  perfect  water  supply  service — no  matttr     ^^^     o*>nt[etaeii:— 
where  you  live.  ,^1*"^       I  v.ouid  ute  to  baTo 

Complete  Kewanee  Systems  cost  from  $75  up,  according  ^^  iraDDiiiB  water  la  tujr 
to  the  requirements.  x^   .,.:;:,  ™d°ii;;"  ;p;;;c;i;i  Vnior: 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  us  the  attached  coupon,     x^     mauon  r««ii«iitMr  ti*«  KewMw 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Company,      /        ^-««w^^-.^^~»^ 
39-44  Franklin  St^  Kewanee,  Illinois.         y'    a**** * " 

No.a2BrMd*my.N-wYcfk.  ySrfHamdN^.^^^....-^^ - " 

404  CquitAbl*  Btcia  ,  E^Jtinsan,  Mil*       /       7>p^ , .,,  StaU**.*.*^—^^  ^-^'* 


The  Utetc  bodu  em  travd  and  bjograpliy  mvf  be  obuincd  tlirougb  the  Rci(krs^  Sorice 
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The  Paint  You 


Have 
to 
Bum 
Off 


IS 

Expensive 

Carter  White  Lead 
Does  Not  Crack,  Scale 
or  Check 


The  Wad  ot  paint  that  cats  less^ 
gallon,  hut  cracks  add  scales,  not  onl^ 
allows  yuur  proper ty  to  delerioralc, 
but  costs  full/  as  much  to  retnovt  as 
it  did  to  put  on. 

Carter  White  Lead  costs  a  little  more 
to  buy  than  ordinary  leads,  but  is  most 
valuable —  most  economical  in  use  — 
because 


El 


CARTER 
White  Lead 

wears  better— keeps  brighter.  Its  j«- 
feriorwhiien^ss  makes  strongest  tints^ 

Carter  White  Lead  paint  really /r^?- 
iects  property^  forms  a  perfect  elastic 
film  which  expands  and  contracts  with 
s  u  r f ace  co  vered .  C  arte  r  does  not  c  rac  k 
or  scale  like  ordinary^ paints, but  weara 
down  gradually,  leaving  a  smooth  sur- 
face for  repainting-,  saving  expensive 
burning  and  scraping. 

Ordinary  paint  is  a  mere  purchase, 
C  arter  W  hi  te  Lead — an  ycoior, applied 
by  a  reliable  paint Gi^is  an  investment. 

Sold  by  all  good  dealers. 

Oar  beatitlful  booklet;  '*Pare  Paint,"  neat 
free,  wliti  n  fiel  of  modem  color  »c hemes, 
1  h  onld  be  read  by  every  h  o  ane  o wne  r*  1 1 1  e!1m 
bow  to  avoid  Adulterated  palntg  and  h^  iur# 
of  the  best. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

W.  P.  Slotlona  ,  ChleQiia 

Faclorl^as     Cbloaio— Omahtt 


To  Be  Sure  Ii*s  Pure 
Look  [orO>IArE#?onfheKe^ 


h^tJ  a  sharp  lunL 

Carborundum 
Sharpening  Stones 

produce  a  keen*  even,  lasting  edge.  And  do 
it  quicker  and  better  than  any  otber  shotrprn^ 
ing  stone  <jn  earth* 

Carborundum  is  made  at  Niagara,  in  the  larg- 
est and  hottest  electrical  fntnaire  in  the  world, 
Tt  is  very  hard  and  very  sharp. 
It  does  not  merely  rwh  a  tool,  iHu*  producing 
a  rough,  wiry  edge. 

It  cuis^  hence  not  only  puts  a  keen,  even  edge 
on  the  tool,  but  maintains  Its  own  surface  up- 
itn paired*  It  does  not  wear  away  m  spots). 
It  doe^  not  become  smooth  or  gummy-  It  ift 
always  uniform  in  quality. 
Always  ready  for  work. 

REMEMBER  THIS 

There  is  a  Carboruudutn  Sharpening  Stone 
for  every  requirement,  from  the  honing  of  a 
rafor  to  the  shar|>enitig  of  an  ax* 


LET  US  SEND  YOU 

a  Carbor\indum  pocket  stone  for  keeping 
the  pocket  knife  or  small  tools  tn  order. 
In  neat  box,  by  mail,   15  cents* 


THE  CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 

Niagara  FaUi*    N*  Y, 


The  Retdera^  Serrioe  giTct  iofonnatkia  tboyC  real  etuie 
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Forefelltn^  the  Future 
of  a  Painting  Job 


C^"^! 


The  outcome  of  your  paint  in- 
vestment, involving  gallons  of 
paint  and  many  dollars  worth  of 
labor,  can  be  foretold,  so  far  as 
the  durability  of  materials  is  con- 
cerned, by  examining  a  very  small 
specimen  of  the  White  Lead  which 
you  propose  to  use. 

Paint  is  made  of  a  pigment  and 

a  liquid.    The  pigment,  in  order  to  have  the  bc'st  paint,  must  be  Pure  WTiite  Lead, 

the  liquid  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  these  ingredients  should  be  hughi  separately  and 

nivced  fresh  as  needed. 

To  test  the  paint,  take  a  small  bit  of  the  Wlifte  Lead,  before  it  is  mixed  with 

the  oil  or  coloring  mattt!r,  and  blow  a  flame  upon  it  with  a  blowpipe.     If  little 

globules  of  metallic  lead  form,  the  White  Lead  is  pure,  and  you  may  allow  the 

painters  to  go  ahead.    If  the  mass  is  stubborn  and  refuses  to  turn  to  lead,  the 

outlook  is  bad    The  White  Lead  has  been 

adulterated  and  you  will  rue  the  day  you 

all«.*w  the  imitation  paint  to  be  used  on 

your  house. 


We  Will  Send  a  Blowpipe  Free 


The  connection  between  this  taf  iDd  ihe  dm^btlitr  t*tid 
COlLKquebt  ecationny)  of  naiDl  is  tQld  instructively  in  one  of 
our  bookieti^    Thit  book,  tnvether  trith  a  hlowji^ipe  to  lest 
Wh;ie  Lc^iJh,  will  be  aeni  free  lo  Any  hoiiieDwiier  who  iDteoikfD  iniot  thii 
A»k  (or  Te>t  Eqalpmeni  \l      Address 

IV4TIONAL  lEAD  COMPANY 


FULL  WEIGHT  KEQS 

The  Dutch  Boy  painter  on 
■  ktg  fuaranteca  not  only 
purity,  but  full  wtlght  of 
White  Lead.  Otir  packages 
are  not  weighed  with  the 
CDSteQts^  each  kee  contains 
the  amount  of  Whtte  Lead 
deai^dated  on  the  outsidt. 


Htm  Tor*.     Braiton. 
<l!nMnnatl,      Obi 


Baffalo^     Bu  Looli.     OJ^Tf^land. 


P»ti  ]  *<ti>]  t)h  \  H  [Job  n  T.  Lew  Lt 
P^KtJihijfflih  r^ntinnBl  h^R^  A  Oil  Ck>.J 


Jnwntiiii  to  ftdTcmsen  pUtte  cacntioo  Tut  Wokui'i  Womm 
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RQilvAF-kir  THE  P*m  Line  of  tbe  Tore  HauW  ItidJAaipo- 
IXClIlWCiy  I  Ih  and  Eastern  Traction  Cocnpanr  b  a 
IIT         I  specimen  of  railroad  work  which  waa  bid 

VV  Of  K    otj*  **^d  constructed  entirely  by  us* 

This  road  is  a  high-^peed,  electric,  inlerufbafv 
sixteen  miles  in  length.  Its  construction  Inclwded 
IS  concrete  bridges  and  culvcrtsr  and  one  H2-k. 
truss  bridge  draigned  for  100-ton  loading.  70  Ih* 
A*  5w  C.  £.  Standard  rati  was  used  througbotit* 

The  heavy  cuts  and  fills  rehired  llie  use  ot 
steam  shovel.  Hedge  wood  rapd  unloader,  two 
standard  gauge  steam  locomotivest  and  t^^enty 
30  ft,  flat  cars. 

We  design  and  construct  both  electric  and  steani 
railways,  ard  our  service  iodudes  every  detail  of 
the  work — from  first  Burvtys  to  completing  aod 
equipping  tfic  mad  for  operation* 

Our  contracts  are  on  a  basis  of  ctist  plus  a  Bxed 
sum,  or  cost  plus  a  percentage,  We  tbef efore  act 
as  agents  for  our  client*  keep  him  fully  informed 
as  to  cost*  progr^s,  etc.»  and  submit  vouchen  iot 
all  expenditures. 

Railway  construdfon  Is  an  Important  feature  of 
our  business  and  to  those  contemplating  work  of 
this  character  we  shafl  be  glad  to  send  out  *^erre 
Haute"  booklet.    Write  for  it* 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 

Constructing  Engineers 


147   Milk   Street 


Boston,  Ma 5^. 


Par^  L  int  (?/  ihi 


d  EiisUrn   Tyailion  O. 


We  are  pre psa red  to  desWn  and  consmict  *ateT  power  devielnp^ 
menta,  jk>wcr su lions,  industrial  buiktincK,  rail*avsi  ciecirieal 
tran^nirissson  liiiM  and  diambutin^  >r?ietnt,  eiiber  nrw  work 
or  cxtensian s.    Cortt^piyM^K hce  in  v itod . 


When  You  Build 
Use  Concrete 

It  b  Economic*},  Durable,  Firepr<>Qf  aiid 
Sanitary;  needs  no  paint  Of  re^^ira;  is 
wAftner  in  winter;  cooler  in  stimmer  than 
An  J  other  Construction  and  )5  adaptable 
to   any  type  of 

Factory,WareliouscorMill 

We  have  prepared  for  Mahufactufer  aiid 
Merchant  a  new  book  dealing  sulely  ^imF 
the  important  question  of  factory  btuldiug. 

"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction" 

a  !>onik  ctmtainiiiff  be-^idcJ  several  «cnera.l  cbapters  on  cttncmrtc.  concrete  aerfeg^ie*,  incthoda  *qd  itiaieriji]^  for  rei    ■  .  m 

Mknpftrt  £i^iN£  tf^taiUti  jivso-ipfi^Hs  ^f  UH   Ctmcr^tM   Fmtitri^i  ^nd   H^'areAtmset  ereti*d   in  vaHouB  p-^rti  ui  \\  y 

lafferentay^Kfrn*.  The  pbott«rtpl^a.  seclLftiml  dnwinn,  and  ■jMcificatimii  were  lumislied  by  tbe  enKifieen  in  ch,uk 

This  bor^h,  pirnkiscly  illuiitraied  ^i'^a  r^ges.size  &4«q>.  pamtiblei  bound,  seot  ircc  upon  request  to  Artbitccla,  ]L,i*L,.o    .,,  j 
Matiiitacturers  who  coiitcmpliite  buildine.    Cloth  bound  copies.  50  cenu  cach> 

OTHER  BOOKS: 

FonbeSuburbaniteandFarmen  ^-CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  about  the  HOMEandon  iheFARM*' 

Paper  Licynd  copie%  fre«  upon  TcqucsL    Cloth  bound  copies,  15  centa  each 
For  Ihe  Homebmlder  ai^d  Invistort  -CONCRETE  COUNTRY  RESIDENCES" 
Copies  <(68  page*,  aiu  loKis*.  will  be  lent  express  prejuiil  upon  receipt  vi  |rw 
For  the  Mectianic  and  Aiti&an:  *CON CRETE  COTTAGES."     Copk*  sent  ire«  upon  re^njcM 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Frem  "Rem/irrced  d^ncrttt  in  Fattiftj  ConlrMcii^n'* 
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AJ)T£RTI5I]TG  DEFT. 
BROAI>  STREET,   IfSW 


TORK 


In  writmg  to  adtertisert  pleaic  mention  T«i  Wowld'i  Wo*k 


c 


BUILDING     HELPS 


Water  will  run  up  hill 


when  impeJIcd 
by  iht  simple 
littic  engine 
shown  on  tKia 
page.  Merely 
attach  a  pi|.t€ 
to  your  well, 
i^pring  or  run- 
ning brook,  and 
you  may  have  a 
large  or  small 
reservoir  of 
water  at  an  al- 
titudefar  above 
your  house; 
ehat  19,  one  of 
these  pumps  is  equivalent  to  an  tinf ailing  gravity  supply 
the  yc^r  round,  ami  yet  the  power  is  right  under  your 
eye  and  can  be  regulated  to  suit  your  needs  and  con- 
veniences.  This  power  is  practically  automatic;  it 
requires  no  skilled  attendant  or  engineer;  it  is  ab- 
solutely independent  of  any  condition  of  wind  or 
weather,  and  once  installed^  a 

HOT-AIR  PUMP 

LASTS  A   LIFETIME 


The  cut  upon  tbi»  page  shows  the  '^Ericsson*'  Hot- 
Air  Pump»  The  '*Rider''  is  a  similar  pump.  The 
motive  power  in  each  is  identical;  the  *' Rider*' 
merely  being  of  larger  capacity.  The  world-wide 
popularity  oT  these  pumps  and  their  adoption  into 
every  clime  have  naturally  resulted  in  the  appearance 
on  the  market  of  Imitation  pumps,  not  only  inferior  in 
construction  and  lacking  in  durability,  buc  so  named 
as  to  deceive  the  innocent  purchaser.  Complaints 
received  from  many^  who  have  been  thus  imposed 
upon,  impel  us  to  advise  intending  buyers  to  look 
carefully  at  the  pump  and  be  sure  that  the  name-p!ate 
of  the  Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co-  appears  upon  your 
purchase.  When  so  situated  that  you  cannot  make 
personal  inspection  before  ordering,  write  to  our 
nearest  office  (see  list  below)  for  the  name  of  a  rep- 
utable dealer  in  your  locality,  who  will  sell  you  only 
the  genuine  pump.  Over  40,000  are  in  use  through- 
out the  world  to-day. 

IVriti  f&r  CataUgut  CI,  and 
aii     f&r     nducid    prue-ltst. 

Rider- Ericsson  Engine  Co. 


J 5  Wirreo  Sifeit,  New  Yerfc 
l)9Frink<liiii  SirrtT^  BoKon 
40  Dear<tK3rn  StreeE^  Chkaeo 
4a  Korihi  7[h  St.t  PhjLqdt^Lphii 


X14  Crtit  Street  Wcii. 

Montreil.  P.  Q, 
11  Piu  Sueet. 

Srdney,  N.  3  W. 
Amtreun  g6, 

Hivina,  Cubi 


Hardware 
as  a  Decorative  Feature 

Every  home-builder  should  make  the  selection  of  hard- 
ware tr  km  mings  a  per^vonal  matter.  If  the  choice  is  lett  to 
someone  else  you  are  almost  certain  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  result  Make  it  a  point  to  select  the  design  and  linisb 
of  the  hardware^^oMf*/// 

SARGENT'S 

Artistic 

Hardware 

offfrg  unujuat  po^fibJIIitts  Jar  nicking  the  tiardware  »  decoritWe 
feature  of  the  new  home. 
Write  lor  Su^oent'v  Book  ol  De^giu^Seal  FREE- 

If  you  arc  bulldinff  A  tiew  hotn«  or  irtrn  plannin}^  one*  you 
ouj^ht  10  have  this  book.  It's  Involuatle  to  horn*  builders— filled 
from  cover  to  coyer  with  tllustrntlons  anJ  sui^^estions  far  maktn^^  ih« 
new  home  •ttractive.  Shows  68  patterns  of  artistic  hardware  and  ex- 
plains the  ^^%y  Spt(ng  Prlnclf'e  0*  Safgent't  locks.  It  i»  a  raihef 
expensive  book,  but  we  wJlUftEty  send  fi/r^*' to  those  Interested. 
k  P&sfa/  reQuesf  wUi  hrh§  m  eapv  hf  refu:n  m^iL  U  hftF- 
effed  ;□  iht  C^tntkial  ai  us  \o  tnchst^nt  Cohniif  Baok, 

SARGENT  &  CO^  154    Leomird  Street,  New  York 


Tbe  kte«t  book*  on  trvrf^  and  bbgraphj  ouj  ht  obttined  through  the  Euderf'  Serncc 


i 
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The  Only  Real  Stains 

Ji  yoti  have  onlv  sfeti  ihe  crude    and   uiwdry  colort 

Cabot's  Shingle  Stains 

yom  have  no  id^  ol  ihe  bc^iuTiful  colotivfi  effects 
of  the  true  Stain*.  TiKcy  are  mil  mdi  deep,  like 
Tr3vet»  biit  tntnspAreiit,  brififiiiff  out  tile  bcjiuty 
of  liic  wwmI  cfim.  Half  ai  eit pensive  at  painty 
twice  45  hahdJiuirie,  and  the  only  SrAinm  made  n( 
Cregariitep  **the  Nftt  »orid  pre^ervitive  knr'wu.'* 
Sam  fit  J  ffftvf9^«MiiCiifait!gveftMi/t'ef  9n  w^auit. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers 

3    Oliver    Str««t»    Boiton,    Mais. 


I 


I 


Iron  and  Wire  Fences 

l^laiu  a\h\  h^-Avy,  jiH^j  Hgbt  an-ll  F^rn*"J«nt*l. 
Oj*Wtre  or  Iron  Feno.».  Hi^fhesr  ^iiAc  At 
If^wntprkcK.  113^ Write  for  ntElojf^  FKI 


ELECTRIC  &: 


TERNS.    BArrERY  LAMPS. 

NUVELTU-S.     C^i  ilci*  Qf  »:,*i  Ff*. 

Jeciriewebave  it.  BicCattlt^ge^ 

aiiia  ELECTRIC  WORKS,  CLEVELAND.    OHIO 

llic   Wiirld'i  Heaxlqiurteri  for   JiynamoA,  Moiun,  Fani,  Tofii 
Eaueriei,  Beltt,  Bdli^  L^n^ps,  IkMk*.    tadenell  AIL  Wui  A^ft 


^ 


HARTSHORN 

Shade  Rollers 

Bear  the  script  oanie  dt 

Slrwait    kartiboni  on  l*bcL 
Get  "  Improved,**  no  ticks  required. 

Wood  l^othr^      Tin  'Rollers 


UI'TCIIEIl'S  BOSTON  POLISH  is  the  W-i  lini^h  mmle 
fni  flfwrs  and  interim  worKlwork.  N'nt  hrillk'^  will  not 
Htm  tell  ur  clffaif  Ukc*  itUelleu:  Of  vaniiih.  HelUl  for  fPc© 
bcH^kJcL  For  «ji1p  by  dciilcrs  In  P<*int«.  ITtmlwnre  and 
nt»u*iT  Fiimi^ihitvk^^.     The   Bntt'licr  PoliaU  Co..  AM  Atlanlic 


ELLEN  GLASGOW'S  BOOKS 

Tlie  AncieNt  Law,  The  Bawlt-^Ttiimd. 

THe  Wh«t  of  Life.         The  Voice  of  the  People. 
The  ])t!liverancr.  The  Frrtniqn  arid  Other  Pocms- 

Fai,UiJ>e4Ly  DOUBLE  DAY*  PACiE  i;  CO. 


Do  You  Want  to  Buy  a  Country  Home? 

The  service  of  our  Country  Real  Estate  Department,  in  finding  your  ideal  place,  is  gratis, 

MANAGER,  COUNTRY  REAL  ESTATE  DEPARTMENT 
COUNTRY  LIFE   IN  AMERICA  133  East  16th  St.,  N,  Y. 


J&^ 


Send  Us  Your  Name 

a.Eid  let  u«  mail  yoo  our  Larce  inuitnted  rataJc^ue  which  telli  stt  «lMmT 
the  celebrated  Mullini  Motor  B03U,  %Ut\m  Etijfihct,  Row  Bowtt,  Htmt^ 
in  It  atid  FiAhloff  BoAtB,    Invettisate  the  Mtillini  before  yoq  bu?  any  hemt. 

Mullins  Steel  Boats 

Are  the  Fastest  and  Safest  Boats  Buiti 

They  are  built  o£  uaooth,  pretied  atcel  pkles  with  iir<hmEoben  In  ewii 
end  like  a  life-boat^  and  don't  crack— l«k— swell— drr  ottt-^wear  out  or 
v-ink.  They  3 re  it ronr-a*(c— seaworthy— inde^tnjcdble  and  much  lighic?^ 
mure  buoyant,  and  latter  than  wooden  Irmat^.  Every  boat  h  c^ntBi««d. 
The  tdral  bntitn  far  ■porMmrn^  rattilllri^  bsAt  Ifv 
rexoriitf  parkH,  etc. 


Iiirerl««, 


7/itf  W''.  a.  Mullins  Co.,  it^Franklit»St.,Salem,Otfa, 

H,  C\  Squires   Sons  (N.  Y.  Sal*.  Aients)  44  Cortlindt  £l.  New  York. 


Gomg  sbro«d  ?    Routtt,  time  tibles  tmd  ill  Kirti  of  infonDitioo  through  the  Rctdtn*  Serran 


B  U 1 LD I N 


klmHUnid  Cleanable 
H  JfainceFain  Lined  Refrigerators 

■       IM^^^I   ^^^^^^  ALL  OTHERS 

H  .^^^IHv^     B       ^^^  porcelain  lining  \a 

real  porcefain  fused  on 
ihcet  9t»]  and  indestruct- 
ible. This  meant  a  sweet, 
clean  refrigerator  at  all 
times.  The  doon  are  air- 
tight,  Tf  hich  prevents 
sweat  and  mould, 

T^ere  ii  i  conitint  ynj  tulo- 
•M.4      *  I      M      11      MA     ^'^^^  ciicudibn  wiihtn  □!  pure. 

PotJthfd  Oik^  Round    Cor-  itrticdon  mi  let  it  ira^agijlule  it>t 

neri.  Oairler  itwed  Piult.  **rer  w  ruin  ihe  wood  work, 

di  f\n  Cibtnetworkp  finiihind  dei]£n 

^rnS^.MU  ,,c  up    to    yrlt    Grind    RApidi 

DelifCfed   •*   below.  lUndird, 

rOUR  ICE  BILLS  GUT  IK  HALF 

There  are  9  WiTti  to  pretcf  ve  lh«  ice  (lee  cut  betow.)  Prke 
H  ■»«  thin  iHeoi  £Liii  Hnint  ind  ihe  rerriEerjuot  it  belter- 

For  iile  br  tbe  beti  de^Jc/ior  ihspped  dit^ct  froin  the  fic- 
brr.  30  di^i  ttiil.  Fieiiht  t^rcpJlid  ii  fir  •■  tbe  Mitiiitippj 
lAd  OhioRi^cti.     Bewtre  o(  Imjtiiicini  ojidir  of  white  pa^nt, 

Wfjte  fnr  Ir^etimplf   of    tK*Tcflt>n    lintTit  ind   citalotue 


Grand  RapMs  Refrigerator  Co.,  ?,.t"ii;i!::'«u*- 


Mine  WALLS  arrh4. 


HEATING 

the  RIGHT  Way 

Just  as  "one  star  diflfereth  from  another  in 
magnitude/*  just  so  is  there  a  distinction  in  heat* 
ing  apparatus.  There  is  always  one  BEST  and 
that  IS  the  one  you  want  for  your  home*  yotir 
church ,  school,  business  building.  From  results 
given,  we  believe 


(Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam)  to  be  that 
one  BEST,  combining  tuUness  in  heating  effi- 
cieocjr  with  economy  in  operation  with  fuel  of  any 
descnption — ease  and  comparatively  low  cost  of 
installation. 

May  we  send  you  descriptive  literature?  The 
heating  question  is  a  serious  one,  ^nd  we  know, 
you  desire,  if  possible,  to  avoid  making  anv  mis- 
take.    Write  Dept.  N. 

United  Slates  Heaterrompany 

Cvwpbrll  AtrkDr,  DETROIT,  Mil  Hl^lllt 

Btva\oh  Officer  n.n<l  Atfonol«ft  lr\  k.11 


A     Guarantee    of 
Lasting    Satisfaction 

mcflnii  inorfi  to  yau  thftn  b  few  da^m  trial*  becaune  yoM 
eatinot  diBCQver  tho  faulty  of  a  refHiremtdr  until  yuu 
have  D»ed  it  enjveral  months.  FOf  over  25  yemra  every 
McCtay  fCcfrifcerator  has  bec^n  sold  under  a  poaiUve 

The  conflilence  of  Ihfl  public  in  the  HcCrar  ffuar- 
BntcHi  13  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  McCray 
Refri{7cratcirs  are  endorsed  by  the  tc^adins  phyBicians^ 
koBpitalB.  BflnJtaHijms^  hcjtel«»  clubs^  etc,„  and  are 
uned  in  thoufuinds  of  the  fin  eat  reaidencca.  The  U.  S. 
GovertiRic^ntal^  UB^  McCray  Ref  riw^i^tors  in  the  Cap- 
itol, Con^reaaionai  Library  and  other  public  buildinffs, 
on  its  battle  aiupa  and  in  ila  commisaary  delHutment, 

TXcCxay 
l^^igeratoRs 

Have  StooaAH  Tastt 

and  have  won  an  enviable  rffiutatfon  for  auperiority. 
The^  are  mada  in  regular  eizea  for  immediate  Bhjp- 
ment,  and  Built  To  Order  for  all  purpoaea» 

McCray  Refrinierfttora  are  lin^  with  White  Opal 
Glaae,  Pot rclain  Tile  or  White- Wood,  MoEtnciaever 
used  BA  line  CDrrodea  and  foixna  axJdes  that  poison 
ijillk  and  other  food* 

The  Mc€i*a7  Patent  S3?»teni  of  RofriBar^tion  ta  bfr 
Vpnd  question  the  moat  efficient  system  of  refrigera- 
tion ever  invented!,  aa  it  «ivi^a  perfect  ci reflation  of 
pure^  eold  absolutely  dry  air,  and  roquirea  only  one 
naif  aft  much  ire  aa  other  re friaeratora,  There  la 
never  the  sliirhfeAt  tainted  or  stale  ameU  about  m. 
McCrtj-  Refrigerator. 

S0mi  Um  This  Oanman 

and  let  us  send  y^u  free  our  40  pare  llluitraTrd  cat- 
alof  that  expUini  i«hy    McCnr  Kefnfreraton 


Rre  pupenor  to    other   refrieemtort  and   diE^ 
f erent  from    ordinuT  J*e  bojces,    Sethd  ui 
coupon  now. 


HeCraj  SeFrL|«rBtcir  Compan;, 
6n  Hill   Street, 
EendallTille,  lad. 


HcCnr 

letflltratBT 

€71  MiH  Slrtd. 
Icsdaiiidlti  Indiiiu. 


Sirtft. 


GtniUmfn:—^\^\ 
me    irnur    free    Cauloff 
UcCray  RefriBCfaTort 


III  writifl|  %^  adTcrti«ert  p]«ate  mention  Thk  Worlo'i  Woie 
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jpnnnlBVa 

PORCELAIN  ENAMELED  WARE 

Li  a  perfect  unity  of  iron  and  pored  sin  enamel  — 
I  he  strongeil  and  most  durable  combmaison  ev« 
producea  in  a  lamtary  ^xture.  By  a  lecrct  pro- 
ce»  o\  manufacture  these  two  elem«mtt  become 
amalgamated  -  each  Li  made  an  integtal  and  in- 
teparable  part  of  tbe  ottiei,  "^tcMtilailfr  ftxturet 
have  thus  the  indestnictible  itrength  of  tron  with 
the  inowy  elegance  of  fine  china.  This  eitraor- 
dmary  wearing  quality  of  ''JStolHlatNl^  Ware  is 
only  one  of  the  reuoni  why  theae  beautiful  fii- 
IUTr$  a6^ord  more  yean  of  udifadory  service  per 
dollar  of  cost  than  any  oth^r  plumbmg  equipment 
i  a  the  world. 

WHITE    TOI}AY 

for  out  free  1 00- page  book/ 'MWemBdiAroonu** 
^ihe  mmt  complete  and  beautiful  book  ever 
i  uued  on  the  taniiaiy  tubjcct.  "Modern  Bath' 
foomi"  illustrates  sauitary  equipment  of  every 
style  and  price  and  contains  valuable  informadoii 
on  how  to  plaiiiH,  bur  and  arrange  your  fiitUTet  in 
the  most  economical  and  attraclivc  way.  Every 
botjiebolder  should  have  a  copy.  Send  for  it  at 
once  (encloiing  6c  postage),  giring  name  of  your 
architect  and  plumber,  if  selected. 


THIS  LABEL 

on  a  iatAroom  ^dure 

Means  to  You^ 

THIS     IStMdwf      Guarantee 
Label  in  ''Green  &  Gold" 
appears  on  every  piece  of  genuine 
"^tcwKfewT     Porcelain     Enameled 
Ware — the    model    bathroom 
"  equipment  for  your  home.     This 

label  means  that  the  bathtub,  lava- 
tory, closet,  or  any  fixture  bearing 
it,  is  a  guaranteed  fixture — guar- 
anteed to  be  thoroughly  sanitary,  and  with 
ordinary  care  to  be  a  practically  inde- 
structible fixture;  guaranteed  by  the 
makers  to  be  in  every  respect  a  strictly 
first  quality  fitting*  The  IjltattdotfcT 
"Green  &  Gold"  Label  is  your  protection 
against  the  substitution  of  inferior  goods. 
For  the  sanitary  equipment  of  your  home 
it  pays  to  specify  the  most  reliable  equip- 
ment your  money  can  buy.  It  pays  to 
specify  "JlteittdwNP  Porcelain  Enameled 
Ware.  Specify  'jStMdwtf'  Fixtures, 
which  cost  no  more  than  those  made  by 
inexperienced  manufacturers,  and  look  for 
the  label  to  make  sure  you  are  getting 
the  genuine. 


Address,    Stattdard  JSanflAi^'Tl^  Co«   Dept.    H,    Pittsburgh*  Pa^.  U.  S.  A. 

Piitiburgb  Shovrroo^  949  Pflsa  Avenue, 
Offion  and  Showrocou  in  New  Y«l :  ^D^XHitSmt^  Ruik&at,  35-^7  Wett  5  In  5tzeel. 
,  Enf .  t  22  Holbom  Viwiuel*  EL  C.  New  OHe*m  :  Ow .  Baronne  H  Si.  JoKphi  Sli. 
...    _                             a«vel«idi  646^52  Huron  Ro«J.S, 


The  Rud«n'  Scrrica  wiU  gUdtf  f umiib  iolormitioji  legu-diiig  foreign  trafcS 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISE 


^ 


la  wTfting  CO  adreftneTi  plev«  mentioo  Tut  WoitLo't  Woir 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


gESIDE  the  cozy 
fireplace  or  on 
the  moonlit  porch 
— with  steaming 
cup  or  tinkling  glass 

NABISCO 

SUGAR  WAFERS 

know  no  seasons — 
they  are  welcome 
the  whole  year 
round. 

f  n  ten  cent  tf  us. 

Also  in  twenty-five  cent  tins. 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 


K  you  wish  mfornution  about  dogs,  apply  to  the  Readers'  Service 


AIRY  SOAP,  the 

1  c^c. 


smell,  tod  ad\4t^a!lH  lo-ifestroy  the  nai- 
ijral  ^elFeiy^^TiSbthness  of  the  skin. 
Beware  q(  make-believe  soaps  that  mas- 
qtier^de/under  dyes  and  deceits, 

Jbe^jme  of  FAIRY  SOAP  is  5c. 
If  l^ou  pay  more  than  that— or  if  you 
buy  other  than  FAIRY  SOAP  for  the 
toilet  and  bath^you  pay  more  than  you 
shoiild  and    get    less    than    you    could 


Have  You  a  Little  *'Fairy' in  Your  Home?* 


80 


Hic  Uteit  booki  on  rfavil  atid  bbgraphf  raij  be  obtaiaed  tlinnigli  the  Readert'  Strnct 


/  Want  You  to  Know  My 
J^azor  as  /  I^noiv  It 

Whether  you  rely  upon  the  old 
fashioned  razor  or  whether  you 
dependupon  the  barber  for  your  daily  shave, 
there's  still  a  better^  quicker,  more 
economical   and   sanitary   way — 
the   "Gillette'*    way — and    my    razor 
will  convince  you  of  this  fact. 

it  is  the  better  wa)f  because  of 
the  gicat  convenience  it  affords — a 
slight  turn  of  the  handle  enables  you  to 
hav^e  as  dose  or  as  light  a  shave  as 
you    may   wish^  re  moving   any 
beard  without  the  least  discom- 
fortor  irritation  of  the  skin. 


it  is  the       ' 
tfuicieer  way 

Kl.iuso  I  he  thin, 
fltt  X  lb  le ,  d  f  m  b  1 1  'V 1 J  ge  J 
blades  I L- qui  re  Ma  Sttopr 
pingt    Mo  Honing.     They 
are  made  of  specially  selected  and 
*^-sted  steeh  individually  hardened,  tempered, 
ground,  honed  and  stropped  hy  never-varying  au- 
to  ma  tic  machinery.     They  are  so  inexpensive  that  when  dull 
you  throw  them  away  as  you  would  an  old  pen.     It  takesbut 
from  three  to  five  minutes'  time  with  the  Gillette  to  obtain 
the  most  delightful  shave  you  ever  had  in  your  life, 

ff  U  ihv  ^cofiomlcar  W€ty  fctcausc  you  may  sbave  yotitwlf  at 
honw  cif  RWfty  Irom  hoinc  at  iiny  tim* — saving  you  tirrw.  motity  and 
the  entUess  ineonvtnienct  anrf  annoy anct  of  bcinir  dependent  upon  the 
b,Trbpr,    My  razor  not  only  products  daily  divide ntifi  of  satisfaction  to 
it>  users  but  saves  Us  cost  itiaidc  of  a  few  weeks. 

1  cmild  I  ilk  to  vou  a  month  about  the  t^ood  qualities  of  my  raxor 
and  what  it  n.^ana  to  you,  but  what  I  want  is  to  git.  you  to  tr^  it 
/lijrt  once  anil  then  you  will  know  it  as  I  know  it»  and  Would  oot 
pun  with  it  for  atiy  price. 

A-^k  your  dealer  for  the  ^'Gillette*'  today  and  shave  yourself 
with  ca«,  ccmiort  &ad  economy  for  the  rt-sl  of  your  life. 


.^M^,C^^2£aZL 


Thm  GiUmttm  Jafmty  Ua^or  J«f  con^tUU  af  ^  tflpit 

^djf^t)  pacfced  in  a  vetve^t^  lined  te^thipr  cus^and  th9 
price  ix  SS*OO^t  alt  the  lead  in  fi  jemetry^  I^^ugt 
Cutl«i^t  Hardware  und  Spcrtias  Goad*  Healerm. 

Combination  Sets  from  f6,SO  to  $50M0 

A  pit  y*mr  d(*l<T  fnir  thf  -^UTI-T^trrTK  °  \.mWy.    \t  pulnptllut**  un-  i^ffi'T^^t 
fvfUHA  tUtfli  tnd  WT]M  lu  lit  t-Bue  iut  liuf  tKKfku-l  imil  (n,-*  trl*J  ciflcr^ 

Gillette  Sales  Company  ^^^^iZ'yorVclly* 


NO  STROPPING  NO  HONING  K^^Mo)!? 


'M 


Williams'  '^S? 

*The  only  kind  that  won*!  smart  or  dry  on  the  face** 


Williams'  Shaving  Soap  lathers  quickly  and  leaves 
that  fine,  soft,  wholesome  after-effect  which  is 
the  most   satisfactory  thing  about  a  good  shave. 

Williams]  Shaving  Stick  can  alao  be  kad  in  the  leatherette-covered  metal  box  aa  formerly. 
Williams*  Shaving  Sticks  sent  on  r^reipt  of  price.  25c..  if  your  druggist  does 
not  supply  you.  A  sample  stick  (enough  for  50  shaves)  tor  4c.  in  stamps. 
Address  THE  J.   B.    WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Dept.  A.,  GLASTONBURY.  CONN. 

ASK    YOUR   DRUGGIST    FOR   WILLIAMS'   JERSEY    CREAM   TOILET   SOAP 


Atxm.   nxjaLiu*  a   wvKjk  i 


